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CHAPTER XV. 

JOL AilHXDK’s VIEW 07 A PIT EDUCATION FOR DARDl^—IRISH FISBIXO 
BOATS.—MART AND MISS LLOYD VISIT UAIlDINU.~THErR OPINIONS ON 
lAK VARIOUS ADVICES HE HAD RECEIVED—ARCHER, AND HIS BAROAIN 
IK BOOKS,—PRESENT OF A BUST OF SCHILLLB.—NlW FIRM FOR IRISH 
SHACK-BUILDINO<—^MR. SBORT*S HEART. 

You koow, Harding, that I have watchod your courso through 
life, lYith the eye of a father, as one may say ; not in afoction, I 
make no pretences of that kind ; but with tho interest which a 
master s|^^«afei«r iQigh*;i natuially bo expected tu hare in a pro¬ 
mising young man, whom he had known from his earliest years, 
before bis apprenticeship as a sbip-wright, and ever since. 1 
could not bear to see you waste your time and strength, and those 
natural talents, as an artisan, which you undou|^jte(Uy possess. , 
But what else but a w^te njust it be for a man like^ you to soften 
and mollify the good substantial £eartrof>oak texture of your mind, 
in reading poetiy, and other dissipating and adulteratinj^works of 
fiction and Romance, which rdax tho fibres and framework of a man, 
and sentimentalise his entire organisation ? Nobody ^obts the 
intellect, the noble principles, and the sincere intentions of Mr. 
Archer; but do not listen tu his oounsds, I beg of you, or it will be 
all over with y/m as a s^p-wright Aafo^ilie Mslqe which our good 
fiAwni Walton lute bm |^ng you, do no harm, I dare stf. 
and was all vaif gow» ns far as it went. But what d«V 
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*mr. Walton know of ship-building ?—of practical engineenng'(—or ^ 
prwticnl mechanics 'i Why, no more than Mr. Archer or <he 
moon. These are the things you need. You are a master of 
your work, and all its handicraft. You should noi% advancai to 
the scientific prnciples upon which that handicraft is founded, 
■which it is strictly directed, and w'ithout which it cannot sdfmy ^ 
proceed a single inch. Do not misunderstand me. I would not 
at all perjdox yoyr mind with the intri^mies of science. I 
advise you only to s^dy practical knowledge, and rules which aro 
necessary to your adfanttment as a ship-wright and builder. !?or 
instance, I do not wish yoi^ to confuse yourself over difficult 
mathematical or geometricaKproblems. I do not wish even tiiat 
you should study Togarithmic^ables, either of numbers, or oMines 
and tangents ; that is, at present, valuable and indispensable 
as they arc ; nor a variety of other tables, of the specific^paity 
and weight of materials ; of the specific cohesion and stre^th of 
materials ; resistance woods to pressure ; resistance of metals 
to tursidh, and so forth. Still, there are many selections from 
these necessary for ^ou to make in order to arrive- 

Here Harding gave a low, half-suppressed groan. Mr. Bainton 
made ii grave and reproving pause, and then proceeded in a tone , 
of increased importance. 

“ Still, I say, there are many selections from those parts of 
mechanical science which would he most valuable to you if 
you seek to obtain a fit and proper i^ueatioBaadbi^ude to a 
correct knowledge, not only of the resistance of different .woods 
to pressure, but to tlie specific strength, gravity^weight, eobe- 
sion, and elasticity of materials, and of woods more especially. 
Tluin, you should certainly bo able to find the relative strength 
or force of resistance of rectaD^lar.beaT]|^ to transverse strain 
or pressure,—whether the bean? he fimi at one end, and loaded 
at the l^er, or when uniformly loaded; whether the beam he 
supported^ at both ends, and leaded in tho middle ; •rhethertho 
beam bo supported at both ends, observe, and uniformly ioad^; 
or whether tho beam be fixed at both ends, and loaded in the 
middle, or uniforftily loaded, or loaded at a.point not in the middle. 
You nmst absolutely be able to find the defiect^ns of beams under 
t^jDsverse strains. Important studies, did I call mem! ^IFhey 
indi.spcnsablc to you in your position and course of life ; whiles 
in themselves, nothing in the world could be more interestiBg and 
delightful.'; ^ 
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‘*1 Son’t know,’* murmured Harding with a sort of illm 
oMuraof, ** 1 don’t know that thoy wo^d be to me tlRf^ost 
ddightful studies in the world, Mr. Bainton. I take iu tbo 
* MechaniaB*‘'Ma^zme.’ ” 

** Well,” said Mr. Bainton, extending mie bind. 

** And 1 find it not suited to a mechanic, but.to those who under¬ 
stand the tcience of mechanics. It is a mechanician’s magasine. 
That makes all th^ difference. It is just the same as with the 
Mechanics' Institutes. 1 wish we could haTo a real Mechanics' 
^nstitute, and a real Mechanics* Magazine. 1 hope you do not think 
me ungrateful; but I cannot by |,ny means make up my mind tP 
s^y things I do not need now, an^ which can only be needed in 
potions which 1 do not now, nor in future, intend to take. 1 am 
a working man, and I intend to remaiif a working man.” • 
SBMti^ave heard you say this before,” said Mr. Bainton, graTely. 
You mean to adhere to^t, then ? ” 

** I do,” said Harding. ^ 

Mr. Bainton remained thoughtful some ^ime, and a shade of 
melancholy came over his hard square features. 

** I have no ihmily—^no relations, ” proceeded he at length; “ no 
'son, in whose progress through life I could take an interest. Mrs. 
Balntou is a very good and pious woman, but she is not much com¬ 
pany for me. I often feel very lonely, and I should have been 
glad to have had a son; and sometin^ I almost resolve to adopt 
one, onl/Th;f=^e might trouble mo about that. Well,—and so 
you don’t like to study to become a master ship-builder, and to 
follow in my siteps ? Wiat do you say to boat-building ? ” 

^ * Oh ! but 1 can do that already. I once built boats in Canada 
to my cost,” ‘ 

know. But vjpuld .you,like to build ftsbmg-smaokt^ 
leaving your position in the Dockyard, for which you should have 
due compensation by the security of eontinuoiis empioy%ient whih 
me ? Yo# would he more independent.” 

•“ Not if I were in any shape a partner, ” said Harding: ** I 
win he np propnetor or master, only a workiag^man. A leading 
man, if you please—but still an opersttive.” 

Mr. H^kinton continued some time hpad bent towards 

the ipound. At length he entered into a fall explanation 
Harding. It was to ^is effect—that the movements of the Hew 
building-firm for Associated Homes were to he, for a time, sus¬ 
pended, ^wing to several causes,—^the chief of whith wa^, the 

h2 
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^I^Dion that the puMic mind was not yet quite ripe ^ongli to 
suppwt it. Tlie firm were cautious men, and would not venture 
at present. Meantime n new project had been originated by Mr. 
Short, who had considerable connexions in Ireland. •The co^te 
of Ireland wercjroll known to possess great shoals of fish—tl^j 
Irish fishermen could not obtain them for the want of piers and 
harbours, and sea-worthy boats. Now, the present project was to 
establish a fishery on some good part of the coast abounding with 
fish, where there were natural bays and inleft that would servo as 
harbours, and to builJ a ilumber of excellent fishing-smacks. Hy 
this means they would take au incalculable quantity of valuable 
"^sh, not attainable at present by any of the Irish fisheries, where 
everything is deficient—cxcc^ the fish. The conversation Kfen 
tuped upon Harding’s resignation of his position in the Hockyard, 
which he did not much like to do notwithstanding the gum^lllge 
offered him. However, he asked a Sew days to consiemrthe 
proposal. •' 

Meaii'^ilc the building of Mr. Walton’s pleasure-boat advanced 
rapidly. Harding g!lvo about an hour a-day to it, and worked • 
with cheerful assiduity, the more so as his boat-house was con¬ 
tinually visited by pleasant friends. Sometimes Mr. Walton would , 
come in, and discourse away at a great rate as to the excursions 
ho proposed to make when the weather was extremely fine and 
smooth; sometimes Archer came and reiterated and enlarged 
upon tl^ advice he had given Harding as to hMslMiucatiou ; 
sometimes Mr. Bainton came, and reiterated his,—followed hy 
Mr. Walton, who declared that his advice was th^ only sensible 
one suited to Harding’s ciroumstances, and prospect in life : and 
^ sometimes Mary and Miss Lloyd paid Harding a visit, and seemed 
rather disposed to make merry with th^ variety of conflicting 
recommendations he had received. 

On 01 ^ of these oeoasions Mary gradually fell into a more 
serious tone on the subject, declaring that she believai he might 
extract some good out of each—by far the moat, of course, out^of 
Archer’s advice—but that she thought the best thing Harding 
could do, was to tfvaU himself of every opportunity of conversation 
with these friends of his, upon the subjects they chiefly recom¬ 
mended ; by which means they would, in some sort, (eachjum, 
^nd that he would thus acquire a great deal more in a short time 
than if he endeavoured to team by himself from books, in which 
u student can very seldom find an answer to the questions he 
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most wilbes to ask. Miss Lloyd coincided in this opinion ; 
finally the two ladies smilingly exhorted him to oonvers^ymost 
with those ho liked best, and upon those subjects which he him¬ 
self wished«to know something about, and not what his advisers 
thought to be the roost important things in the viorld. 

To all this Harding listened most attentively; and when the 
ladies left him, he stood for several minutes immoveable over his 
work, and looking down into the bottom of the boat with an 
expression of face af once thonghtfoi and jolighted. While he 
was thus engaged, Archer came sauntering m. 

Why, Harding I *' said he, “frou are not working—^you arc 
dreaming! ” 

Harding started a little, and ooloured. 

** Oh, you can well afford the time ^^r this,” continued Archer, 
pkMi^tly. You always work hard enough to earn the right 
to a good, heavenly reverse, at least once a-day. And nothing 
can be better for you. It is just the fotd that is good for the 
soul of a man like you. Substantialities can always take care 
of themselvcb, and you have more than youf share of hard solid 
things already.” 

After some brief conversation, Archer drew a folded slip of 
paper out of bis waistcoat pocket, and gave it to Harding. “ All 
this morning,” said he, **X have been thinking of what you said 
aboat the city of the Millions, which is within the city of the Few 
—^the dffkand filthy city which is invisible, and which has no 
name. It is very true; yet how difficult to make clear to the 
understanding of those who do n|^t know its truth. The over¬ 
crowded courts and alleys of such places as Bethnal Green and 
Whitechapel, are populous parts of the city of the operatives—but 
wbo knows of those pl^es Who would call those courts and alleys* 

London? ” These nard realities have suggested some verses. 
Tho poem shall be dedicated to you, Harding, for you were its 
originators—its primal idea. Do you feel uncomfortable at being 
tkus reduced to the first forms of thisgs—melted back into tho 
elements of thought ? ” 

Harding smiled, and thanking Archer, tookf the paper and put 
it carefully into his pocket. Soon afte^ this Archer went away. 
Hejiad felt himself sweetly troubled tod tiogting all tho moiling 
with poetical impulses, and of course there was no relief fonittts 
but hurrying off into verso. 

* When Archer was gone, it appeared as if Harding was likely to 
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into a reyorio, and one of a graver and leas pl^urable 
chalwter than that from which ho had just been roused. He stoed 
wiili tfio chisel in his hand, and a troubled brow. At length he 
laid it down, and drawing from his pocket the slip of ppper given 
liim by Archer, ^ unfolded it, and read Uie following verses 

. THE UNSEEN CITY. 

There is on Unseen Gty, 

As old as Babylon, a 

Where ciyatiires dwell in narrow holes, 

Burrows rad orranies dark, hke moles ; 

Poor extloa fium the raii'-^ 

Tho ever>wakoful starfl^->tlie blessed moon ; 

Seeing no glory m the mgbt or noon. 

It is no blrak banditti 
That swram these countless dens; 

Where spiders weave aborve tlie head, 

With rats rad mice beneath tifb bed ; 

Nor Rre the regions fens ; 

* Nor do the inmates love the efts and toads 
And pestUoatial oir of these unknown abodes. 

Are they of monstrous features, 

Etf, om, or bedlamite, 

Who swollen with sloth obscenely roll 
Midst filth rad gloom, rad odours foul. 

Cursing, and cursed, by light t 
Or ran they be some nations of a la^ 

Cast out from human eye by God’s wise handdMi 

Who are the hideous creatures 1 
Seel palsce-iralls divide! 

A strange bell tolW^own fidls the steeple' 

** Ws AKs mn wins woax4»*k WonKnva 
Who dwku. thus a&idE’ 

Our city is around—benrath—beluoda- 

And, like our myriad graves^ Is Namelees-Haone can find ! ” 

Hording folded up the paper again. It was curi<^% per¬ 
plexing to his mind to fiud his own thoughts put into verse* li» 
felt deeply grateful to Archer for the interest he thus manifested; 
and somehow, os Hording thought of oil this, it mode him very 
m^anohely. He di^ not see how he could ever show any adequate 
gratitude to Archer. 

%t as for Archer, be bad gone away in a very happy frame of 
mind. It was quite clear that he had a poetry-fit upon him. 
We mfiy infer that he was fortunate enou^ at least tq please* 
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himself the fact tbat the lamd e?emng he left his lodging^ 
witii a light and huejratit atop and an excit^ air, and bag^j/to 
perambulato the streets after most of the shops were shot up, with 
no apparent object in his mind, but as if to relieve and disperse 
“his sensations. ^ • 

Passing, however, an old broker’s shop, the shutters of which 
were closed, while the man who kept it was solacing himsdlf with a 
ppe in the middle of the floor^hedoor being left open—^Archer’s 
attention was arrostfd by a great pile of books whioh rose up 
he*hiDd the man's head, and were surroi&ded by ornamental 
volumes of a less substantial kind—fiamely, of smoke. The broker 
had been a sailor ; had lost one leg ; had a pension ; and was a 
go^naturod and rather humorous sort of a fellow. Seeing 
Archer make a pause in front of his do^, he rose and invited him 
to.3s^ in. If the pile of books he saw there were very attraotiVo 
to him, there they were at^is service 1 They had recently come 
into his possession with a lot of old furaitwo for a bad debt. In 
his early days men did not read as much os they do now. But 
now, he supposed, people might ho found who would read right 
through a good many of these old tilings. He would sell thorn 
ehoap enough, and be glad of tbo riddanee. Thus discoursing, he 
snuffed the candle with his fingOTSi and held it up in the air. 
On examination, Archer found this stack of books to bo tbo entire 
works of Voltmre, in ninety volumes, and of Goethe, in sixty volumes. 

“A library 1” evdaimed Archer. “And how full of tho 
richest materials of wit, of knowledge, of imagination, of design-^ 
of variety, nejer verging upon plagiarism or triviality—of reason 
and wisdom, even when conveyed in tho most grotesque or absurd 
forms—of energies inexhaustible by ago—of old age which rather 
resembles the renewal ^ youth.’* 

“Ha! ha! ha! ” roarei the’broker. “I was just going to 
aay yon should have them oil for a more song; hut after what yon 
have said, i must have something handsome and worthy of th^ 
ftqp speeches.” 

“ Oh,” said Archer, “ t only said what I thought of their vtdue. 
I cannot afford to buy such a mass of boohs I and X would recom* 
mend you by no means to soil them ^ a mare song, as they 
appair to he complete, and are really vi&altle.'*' , 

“ Well now, I call that handsome of yqO' But I will be as ggpA 
as my word. I said—or 1 was going to say—^you should have them 
for a song. Come now, what will ytu give ? ” 
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yes, you can. What will yon give ? Will five pondfie 


Indeed, I cannot think of it.*’ 

hurt you, and take the v^hole boiling of thorn ? ’ 

What, tho whole of them! Why, any second-hand book- 
sellor will give j^u double that sum, at least.** •' 

“I don’t care for that; I’ll sell them to you. If you’ll give 
me five pounds, they ’ro yours.” 

Archer hesitated. Here was an opportunity! Such a bargain 
would never offer itself again. It so happened that Archeil^’a 
finances were just now at a low ehb, and a five pound note woa 
literally all the money he possefsed. But then, money was duo to 
liiui foi an article in a quarterly journal ; and a literary acquaint* 
ance, who hod borrowed a small amount from him, would bo fere 
to send it in a day or t)iro, as ho had promised. It was not 
pleasant to leave himself without a shilling ; still, this won^unly 
last for a few days, or hours perhaps^ and such a bargam wa& 
not to be missed. He otcordingly made the purchaso, and handed 
over tho ^nonoy, together with his address, apologising for the 
smallness of the amoflnt for books of so much greater value, and 
assuring the broker that he was doing liimaelf a great wrong. 
The old follow was so pleased with these handsome admissions^ 
that ho Gxhaustod all his sea eloquence to induce Archer to elep in 
and take a tumbler of punch ; finding, however, that he could not 
pievaii, he bethought him of a great plaster bust of another 
outlandish person, named “ Spiller,” or “ Smeller,” or Amething 
like that, which he had got with the books, and had sent over tn 
Gosport, to bo painted red, and set up over a timher-jjfard. It was 
a cast from a celebrated marble one, by another eminent out> 
landish chap, whose name was wrltteik upon this bit of paper— 
*** Thorwaldaen.” This cast he b^ged Ar^cr would accept as a 
present, if be had any liking for sudi a thing. He had got an odd 
\olumo with tho name of tho bust in the title-page—**Friedricb 
Schiller.” % 

For some time Archer declined to li$ten to the proposals 
at length, however, he suffered himself to he persuaded, and 
depart^, he and llio old broker being equally pleased vfith each 
other. The book.« would be sent to-fumrow ; for the bust, the 
broker was to wnte to Gosport, and it would be forward^ te 
Archer by some means or other in a lew days, and Uie carriage 
should not cost him much. 

Other evonts of importance were now in rapid progress. « 
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Withif R ireek alter the day on which Mr. Bainton had the 
edhrersatton with Harding, a moetiog took place at Mr. ^jJrt's 
lodgings, when it was finally determined that Mr. Walton, Mr. 
Short, and* Mr. Bainton, should constitute tliemsolvcs^as the 
*~4ct;ing Committee of a Company for Irish Sznack-4uildiug, and the 
Provisional Committee of a projected Anglo-Celtio Com^ny for 
Irish Fisheries—with power to add to their number. Harding 
had agreed to join Mr. Bainton, who had also engaged two or 
three more first>rat^ hands, with whom h^' was to set out for 
Iihlond in the course of a few weeks, and commence operations. 
Mr. Short said he should very shortly follow him, and was most 
anxious that Mr. Walton should accompany him. 

this Mr. Walton decidedly objected, 'on of^count of the sea- 
voyage. True, it was only a roptge of. sixteen or eighteen hom^ 
froi»«|^iverpool; hot a man might as easily be drowned in the 
course of eighteen hours m eighteen months—in fact, it would 
toko a very httle time to drown him, if lio fell overboard, or the 
ship went to the bottom. Mr. Short assured him thorS was not 
p the least danger ; that they could go ovef in tho day, if he 
disliked a night trip ; that ho did not ask Mr. >Valton to remain 
in Ireland, but only to pay him a visit in Dublin for a short time, 
together with Miss Walton, who would find many sources of 
amusement in that eity, while they combined business with 
pleasure in taking a jaunt along the coast of Waterford, and other 
counties ,^0 taste the fish. 

** £at/hr be eaten !” murmured Mr. Walton. ** I do not much 
fhney the altomatlve; nor do I at all know that my daughter 
would like to go. However, we will see about it. 1 can ask her; 
and she can talk the matter over with Archer. Perhaps he would ^ 
like to go.” ^ • 

** Oh, but it would soamely he worth Mr. Archer’s while,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr* Short, ** as yottr stay would bo so brief; and I foar, 
besides, thbt my house in Dublin is scarcely large^ enough to- 
enRhlo me to include him in>the invitation—oas, of course, I i^oiild 
wish to do.” 

The last words were drawled out by Mr- ShdH witli an uncom- 
fhrtahle expression. The fact was, i^did BOi want Archer to* 
Oonn^it would interfere with his plaitn*«*4te was altogether jter- 
pleied at the idea. In truth, Mr. Short did not at present km^ 
whether he had any real design upon Mary’s heart,—or whether 
hie own was serioualy afiocted, and tho encouragement of a*TeTy' 
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&^erent kind. He rallied, however, with the de^rdUoii 
Hr^^^lton should do whatever was most agreeable to hims^; 
and, moreover, the time for their departure had not yet arrived. 
Something important was to precede this. Mr. Shor^ announced 
that he had liitjgmn a bright thought for raising funds to assiiyi* 
them in capital. He would not just now tell them what it was, 
but it Was something which would produce a public sensation, 
and bring their proje^ into notoriety by the most admirable of all 
means of advertisement, viz., an extensivo Advertisement, which 
would increase their ihuds instead of being paid out of diem. * 


CllAPTEK XVI. 

■B. short's nUWBCr ov ah AMATStn BBAKATm PEBVORIUNCB.—MR. CaLTON 
STUDIia THB PART OP TJTUS ARDIK>RICrir-~-AJtCi[RR's CRtTlOUR ON THS 
TlUGKOT.*»lfR. WALldh QUARRBL8 WITH ARCHER.—MARY AHO MISS 
1X0YD*00 VOR A SAIL IN THK NSW BOAT WITH UABniNO.-^-ABCBBR ANfr 
BIS BOOKS. A 

It turned out that the bright idea which Mr. Shturt announced 
to have dawned upon him, was nothing less than an amateur 
dramatic porformanoe of one of Shakspeare's tragedies, in aid of 
the Irish hshm’ies. He expliuned to his friends £at he mteuded 
the proceeds to he devoted to their patriotic project of smack-* 
builaiog, as the first natural and necessary step in the promotion 
of successful fishing in Ireland. Mr. Walton he tnftted that 
nothing in the shape of deception upon the publie w^s involved in 
the undertaking, and nothing that savoured df a **job.'* Mr. 
Short laid his hand upon bis breast, assuring Mm that, so far from 
*tho slightest deception or under-^pnd work^ing ebntemplatcd, he 
intend^ to announce himsdf Honorary See ctary and Treasurer, 
and to pledge himself i^liat every farthing of the receipts of the 
night should bo devoted to assist their undertaking lb Ireland. 
Ho should call upon all the nobility and gentry, anny and navy, pf 
Hortsiuoulh and the vicinitr, to assist him. Mr. Waltoa said 
there could be no haim in that. So they proceeded, forthwith, to 
eeleci a play. 

It must he from Shakspearo. Something Mghly legitiimte 
dnd elassioal, in order to be as for as poeinble removed from the 
ordinary exhibitions at the Portsmoiim theatre. Something, at^ 
die same tine, dreadful and origiual, in order to satisfy a taste for 
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boRon wiich wftg sunifestly rery popular in tbeae parts. 
softtetbing shoobinff'^in the sense ol a dramatic shook—whie^ti^et 
should not be of akind to shook the noires of ladies too seriouuy^ 
nor outrage, their sense of decorum to an imbearable degree, 
JBptj as it was sagely remarked by Mr. Walton, publif would 
bear almost anylhing under tho name of Shakspeare; he was 
therefoie the onl^ poet for their purpose ; and of all bis tAigedies 
the one best suited to their wishes was “ Titus Androntens/* 
That It contained toike soencs^ and a few ^^ressions bore and 
thO^e, which no modem audienoo whatever*would he bkely to 
endure, under any authority or pretenoo, was admitted by Mr. 
^hort; all this, howerer, coidd bo managed ; and he and Mr. 
naJt^n proceeded in due form to erase and alter, according to 
their judgment, and the requisition of their stage, just as managers 
and aq|ore do with the other (undoubted) plny<’ of Shakspeare. * 
Was there ever such a play as “ Titus Androniens,” for 
“ strong effect ? ** Certainly not. ** None dmt itself could bo its 
paralld.*’ The British public had never seen it aoted-^that is, 
„nevcr within tho memory of man ; for there as no knowing how 
often It might have been acted in the timo of Blizabeth, when tiie 
public stomach was so much stronger. But did not this rerj 
fact of superior strength in the region aforesaid, render tbo 
attempt to revive this glut of tragic horrors veiy temeritous, and 
of equivocal result? They reasoned upon this. Yes, it did, in 
one sense ^ it did not in another sense ; it was all the better for 
them, on the ono hand ; and if tho tragedy was damned (all the 
tickets having haen paid for) what did Mr. Short care ? Besides, 
the name of Shakspeare suppeuted them, and it was not etiquette 
ever to damn tho acting of amateurs, even if execnihlo,*of which 
there could bo little apprehension in the present oaso. It was as 
well, however, to exercist some degree of prudence ; they deter¬ 
mined, therefore, that a private play-bill should be circulated, 
announcing that, on a certaiit night, at the Theatre-l^yol, Ports¬ 
mouth, “ a party of distingpish^^ amateurs, by particular desire, 
win have the honour, under tlxo highest patrcmagni to represent 
$hak^are*B inimitalde tragedy of ‘Titus Andronieus" — tho 
horrors being all adapted to £e modem 

Non, Mr, Walton was pretty well aware, in Ids own mind, of 
the absuidity of the whole proceeding, and perhaps likod it all* 
the better on that a<»ouat; but Mr. Sh(^ thou|^ qmte a man of 
th^ world, was partly blinded by his vanity in tlm idoa^f the 4n6 
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*'li|^urc ho should make dressed up in crimson haize aild rabbit 'b 
fiir.uMt the Emperor Saturninus, and partly by the conceJ^d 
self-complacency ho felt in carrying out his bright idea of obtain¬ 
ing paj-ronage and notoriety for their new project in Iieland. 

They proce«ded to distribute the dramatis persows in tb©^, 
following manner :—Saturninus was to be represented by Mr. 
Short—ho had afready ordered the dress. Titus Andronicus was 
to he enacted by Mr. Walton, who could naturally assume a 
venerable and state^ presence. Archer w3hld, no doubt, feel a 
pleasure to appear as a Tribune of the People, and would there¬ 
fore jump at the part of Marcus Andronicus. There was some 
doubt ns to whether .Bassianus, wbo is in love with Lavinia..^ 
would not he a good part for Archer, and Mr. Short said it ibight 
bo as well to give him his choice j but if Archer declined the 
latter, then Mr. Short had a young lawyer in his eye, wh|^would 
do it capitally, or, at all events, prdrtty well considering. The 
Senators and Tribiuufc of the People, who do not speak, might 
bo very well represented by Harding, and several tall, respectable 
shipwrights whom he could recommend. Mr, Carl Kohl would*., 
also look very well, dressed as a Senator ; and Mr. Downs should 
bo one of the leading Goths. Mr. Walton laughed very much at 
this. A dashing young artillery officer had agreed to take the 
part of Lucius ; and a Major of the garrison—a very short, and 
veiy corpulent gentleman, with a broad, red, salamander face—had 
already called twice upon Mr. Short in a state of great dxcitement, 
begging that the part of Aaron tho Moor might be reserved for 
him. Tho rest of tho characters would he filled up from the 
company already engaged at the theatre. 

“I almost think,” said Mr. Walton, pausing, “that we had 
better not go on with this. I li^e thp vl'gL vastly. It amuses and 
interests me excessively. I think I v«uud speak Andronicus well 
enough, even in the longest speeches ; I should try and dress him 
well, before a large glass j and I think I could lo8k him well, 
—do all his weeping well, and walk him well;—but somehojiv I 
begin to feel very nervous about it, and from the crown of my 
head to tho solef of my foot, there is something within me that 
wishes to hack out of the whole affair.” 

* Mr. Short took great pains to re-assure the nervous gentliinanT^ 

•wd liaving eventually succeeded, sat down to write notes to 
Arelier and several others. Mr. Walton walked briskly home^ 
and*with an inaposing air told Mary all about it. • 
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Doe6*Archer know of this?” asked Maiy with rather 
uribomfortahle look. 

“By this time he docs, no doubt,” said Mr. Walton. “ Tha 
secret has been very closely kept up to to-day. I have jpst left 
Short writing a note to inform Archer that we *sDunt upon hia 
services as an excellent representative of Marcus Andronicus^ 
or of Bassianus. He was also to write a note'to Captain Stan- 
dish Holland, to inform him that the part of Lucius, the spirited 
son of Titus Androiffcus, and afterwards cnj^eror, is allotted to 
hii&; and another note to Major Grimshawc, to assure him that 
the character of Aaron, tho diabolical Moor, will bo expressly 
reserred for him, and that the gentlemen who are getting up 
the tragedy, are highly flattered by the interest ho has expressed 
in the part, and feel confldent that it will And a most appropriate 
represQi^tative in him.” 

“But,” said Mary, with«a troubled air, “ I heartily wish you 
ircre not to be one of the performers in this horrible tragedy—• 
and especially, tho principal hero of it—so very unsuitabTc to you 
in all respects.” • 

“ Don’t be a wet blanket to your loving father, my dear,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Walton impatiently, and rather nettled. “ Don’t 
check my happy impulses—don’t seek to prevent those harmless 
recreations which are needful to my health of body and mind—• 
and don't he blind to tho under-current of business there is in all 
this appaftHtl extravagance. Short is a deep card, 1 can assure 
you.” 

Mary very n^uch doubted tho depth of the whole pack in which 
such a card as Mr. Short could assume any position of profundity; 
she, however, said no more. She had been accustomed over since 
tho death of her mother to himiour,her father in most of his fancies, 
and to find a pleasure in^is peculiar humours, both of speech and 
action, so far as private life was concerned ; and although she was 
much anno/ed at his present intention of exhibiting them in 
public, and in a character where they could not be otherwise than 
most inappropriate, she determined not to oppose him in the 
matter* and to give him what assistatico ho nc^cd in studying 
and dressing for the part. She was, however, secretly in hopes 
th&t^moihing would hap|K}n, or that he would alter his mifid 
before the fatal night arrived. 

As next week was fixed for the first rehearsal, there was no 
time to lose, and Mr. Walton immediately comiuonced his ^udy 
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of the artluous ])art of Titus Androiiicus. He requested Maiy to . 
copy out all tlio more lengthy speeches that fell to his lot, and ho 
wished her to do so from his dictation. Seizing the book, there¬ 
fore, iwd placing himself in an attitude in the middle of the roton, 
with a 8onoro£,s voice and sententious euphony, he pronounced 
first foF linos of .Titus’s opening speech, after his entrance, pre- 
leeded by n flourish of trumpets, and accompanied by tbc coffin of 
One of his sons : —, ^ 

“ Hml • Huine ’ victorious in tiiy mourning weedb,” 


“*ITcrc,’* said Mr. Walton. “ the hearers will, of eourse, set 
down tiio coffin of my eon in a conspicuous place on my IgUl; 
hand 

** Lo 1 as the bark that has disrhaiged her fraught, 
lleturns widi precious lailuig to too bay 
From whenao, at first, she weighed her onehorago, 

Cometh Andimnicus, liound with laurel boughs, 

, To re-sahite lus country with liis tears: 

Tears of true joy for his rutum to Itomo. 

• * 

** Take care, Mary, that the night before tbc representation wo 

don *t forget the laurel boughs. Send to Tims’s, the greengi’ocer’s, 
for them, and sot them in water in a wash-hand basin to keep 
fresh and green for rao to take with me to the theatre ” Mr. 
Walton then proceeded to dictate ail his own speeches to the end 
of Act 1. As there was not much for Titus to s ay^ do in the 
second act, and as Mr. Walton had now become veiy^ipatient to 
arrive at tho great excitements and woes of the j[iart, they pro¬ 
ceeded at onoe to tho third act. He was anxious to give particular 
emphasis to tho lines—« 

“ For two-and-twenty 80|«91 rewpr wept, 

Because they died in liouou "s lc(% bed. 

For time^ good tribunes, m the dust 1 write 
My heart’s deep huigaor, and my bouFs sad teiu^” 

Here Mr. Walton slowly stooped, and, with a reddening face, 
gradually extended himself along the carpet. *‘I have how 
thrown myself qpon tho ground,” said ho, “in utter mi‘»cry, on 
account of the approaching execution of my two sons, Martins and 
Quintus— • 

** Let my tears stanch the earth’s dry appetite! ” 

^Ir. Walton drew forth a large Barcelona silk haadkerehief, 
witlfa brofv'D pattern upon a yellow gi'ound, and held it to kis 
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forelioad,* ** You obsenro, Mary.” said he, “ that while I give ^ 
tfib eye of the audience the usual indication of a flood of tears, 1 
yet attend to the spirit of my author, by holding my handkercliief in 
such a position that it cannot intercept any of the shower with 
Mddch Titus proposes to * stanch the dry earth’s apfetito.’ ” 

As it would have cosMTr Walton a considerable eflbrt to rise 
from the position of misery in which he had pmtrated himself— 
as the misery continued—and as there was in fact no stage direc¬ 
tion to tlic c^ect theft Titus should rise—ho fat up, and continued 
the scone, raising his voice to its highest pitch, in accordance 
with the following lines,— 

« What fool hath added Tvater to the sea I 
Or brought a faggot to bright burning Troy I 
My grief wan at tlie lieiglit before thou cazn*tt, 

But now, Ukc Niitis, it uiadameth bouu^ 

Give ms a awovd^l 'll ehoii off my hands—** 

Don^t you think, Mary, the right reading would bo hand; for 
how could he chop off both hands? Nevertheless, as both 
Lavinia's hands had been cliopped off, and Titus is threatening to 
do to himself what had been done to his daughter, the term hands 
is both correct and impracticable. Never mind—I ’ll take the 
passage as it stands ; and I trust 1 shall produce a flne effect— 

“ My grief was at the hciglit before thou cam’st, 

But now, like NiUts, it diadaineth bounds," 

The door of the room opened, and Archer entered. As Mr. 
Walton sat facing the door, with bis hands extended, it appeared 
as if the lines were addressed to Archer. 

** Indeed, sir,” said Archer, striving in vain to keep his coun¬ 
tenance, “ I could almost wish that a part of your present mef 
were a reality, rathm- thtn that you should have yourself to 
this absurd undertaking ” 

“ AbsurtF uudeitaking ! ” said Mr. Walton, putting his large 
Ba]^celona handkerchief with a flustered air into his pocket. 

** I can call it nothing else,” said Archer, ** if a note which I 
have just received from Mr, Short bo hcriously infended. Perhaps 
it is only a joke ? ”—and he turfed to Mary, as if to ask her jio 
"^xplwin. * 

“ They really mean to do it,” iaid Mftty, endeavouring to lo<jir 
unconcerned about it. 

Of course we do,” said Mr. Walton, rising fronf the floor. 
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the book in his hand, closed, but keeping the pladh with his 
fore-finger I hope you don’t decline to take the pait of Mardtis 
Andionicus ? ” 

“ I certainly must decline it." 

“ Bassianu^. then ? ” 

** And Bassianus too." 

“ What part will you take, then ? You don’t mean to say that 
you 'll decline altogctliei to join us ? We build upon )Ou.” 

“1 am soiTy,” 5aid Archer, “you shouW do that Is^othing 
should induce me to join in such an attempt." 

“\^hy not?” exclaimed Mr. Walton. “You quite astonish 
mo ! You, a poet and a reformer, decline to avail yourself of ^ 
favourable opportunity of repeating the poctiy of inimoital hlialc- 
spearc in public, and of having the noble words of a tiibune of tbo 
people, or a devoted lover, put into your mouth I say again, 
that I am astonished at it What caur possibly be your motives ? ” 
“ I have a general dislike to the whole thing,” replied Archer, 
and soml5 leasons in paifieular. ” 

“ As for your general dislike,” said Mr. Walton, “ that for it' ” 
(and ho gave a loud Miap uith his finger and thumb); “ but with 
regard to yoin paiticnloi reasoub, perhaps you would do me the 
favour to mention a few of them * ” 

“In the first place,” said Archer, “ I do not believe the tra¬ 
gedy to have been wiitten by Sbakspeaie." 

“ You don’t! AVby don’t you ? It is always includ»-4 with the 
rest of his works, and there is the same authority lor it, is there 
not, that theio is for any of the others ? ” , 

“ Not the same authority, 1 think. There may hv piintci’s 
authority for it, and antiquarian research may be in its favour, 
but mtcrnal evidence is Wanting; r..'y, is strong against it.” 

“ Oh ! jou literary gentlemen ar«. alwij-s full of strange notions, 
and whims, and figments, w'hich you flatter yourselves are proofs 
of original thinking. In what play of Shakspeare’s ^ill you find 
more noble and senlentious declamation, more towering eloqucjice 
of grief, more mellifluous versification, than in * Titus Andro- 
nicus { ’ Where,^or instance, let me ask you, will you find any- 
tlung more imposing than in the lines ?— 

** For MOW I otond as one upon a rock, 
t Environ’d ivith a wilderness of sea. 

Who marks die wa\mg tide grow wave by vruve ^ 

Mr. W^alton had placed himself in a dignified attitude upon the 
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heartK-iHg, and extended his hands alternately to the differeu^ 
dHicles of furniture in the room— 

** Expecting over when some envious surge 
• Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 

way to death my wretched sons are go^ I 
Ifere stands my other son^'* 

Mr. Walton pointed to the coal-scuttle, but without seeing it. 

^ <*a banished man ! 

^ And here my brother, weeping at my#voos,’* 

Mr. Walton pointed to Mary as the imaginary representative of 
his weeping brother. She turned her head aside, while Archer 
isUoped to adjust one of his boots, in order to govern his risibility. 

'» “No one,” said Archer, as soon as he was able to spoafe, 

“ can deny the existence of splendid passages, mixed with mady 
which are preposterous and^ revolting; it is the general design of 
the tragedy, no less than many of the cojpponent parts, which I 
thinh essentially nn-Shakspearian. They equally set tko natural 
elements of passion, reason, and the dramatiq^art, at defiance.’’ 

“As to the dramatic art of the Elizabethan dramatists,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Walton, “ I know no more about it than Aristotle ; 
hut for what you say about passion and reason in ‘ Titus Andro> 
nicus,’ /tere arc the lines that shall put you down— 

“ If the winds rage,' doth not tihe sea wax mad, 

tho welkin with his bi^-swollcn f^ce 1 
wilt thou Iiave a re<u<m for this coil 1 
I am tlie sea 1 

“ The prodigality of disgusting horrors,” replied Archer, “ not 
only unfit to be exhibited on a stage, but even unfit to bo read, 
makes me doubt the play to hav<^heen written by Shakspeare. It 
is more like the work of%no*ther great hut disorderly genius of tho 
same period. 1 have many reasons for thinking this. Hero arc 
a few of thorn. By the mixture in * Titus Andronicus’ of splendid 
power with gross bombast; of the most affecting tenderness, alter¬ 
nating with the most brutal ferocity; by a certain monotonous 
sweetness in the versification, tho moro conspieuous when gently 
announcing some horrible atrocity ; by the presence of a reckless 
IKidi^morseleBS will, and the absence of all judgment, wise moral 
sentiments^ and knowledge of the woiid; by* the mechaniofS^ 
structure of the lines, which seldom contain the eleventh, or 
apoggiaturor syllable, and scarcely ever end wrtli a double syHablo 

»0. voi. VI. I • 
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of wliieli arc common in Shakspcare) ; by the inti^action 
of Latin lines and couplets; by the hard-favoured and uninteresting 
characters of the women ; and by a disposition to sceptical specu¬ 
lations—to defy the gods—and to plunge with the passion of the 
hour into ctcriiiity, and identify the immediate fire of the hearff'-^ 
with infinite space and futurity—I should say that tliis tragedy 
was the tvork of Christopher Marlowe.” 

“ Well, sir," said Mr. Walton, after a pause, ** all I shall say, 
in reply to your critique, is simply, that iit is mis-timed and 
unfriendly. If you ifad been disposed to take a part in the play 
yourself, wo should have heard nothing of all this ; nor do J much 
think you would have troubled yourself about the matter, if pro¬ 
fessional actors had been going to perform the tragedy. It 'Ts' 
merely because we are amateurs that you fall upon our tragedy 
in*this unfeeling manner. No doubt you think that amateurs can 
only make themselves ridiculous—that* nothing is to bo done on 
the stage, witliout the regular course of training for years." 

“ I aasfiro you, sir," said Archer, “ that I am influenced by no 
such feeling, and that I think no such thing. I believe that a 
man, to he a good actor, must be horn one ; though he needs, 
like the poet, both study end practice to attain perfection, as a 
whole, and for the entireness of any representation. Without 
original genius, it is all in vain, and no long course of study and 
practice can make him a fine actor. But with genius, a very 
little of this work will enable him to accomplish all tb^^^csacntial 
parts admirably ; as wo have often seen. Admirabfc actors are 
very rare indeed upon tho stage ; they abound private life. 
The art is over-rated.” 

“ Then, in Ileaven’s name! " ejaculated Mi’, Walton, " why 
are you not with us ? You blo ¥5 bot, and you blow cold. What 
are you driving at ? " * ^ * 

“ I merely meant," naid Archer, *^to express my aversion to 
tlie representation of this tragedy, and to seeing a man like your¬ 
self, whom I respect ibr his kindly heai't, and many excellent 
qualities—independent of my position with regard to your daughler 
—thus exposing himself in publio as the peipetrator of shocking 
horrors." 

But they will all bo adapted to the modem taate," inteipp!5cd®^ 
Walton. 

At this, Ardier could restrain himself no longer. 

** Honds^diopped off, or throats cut—heads brought in upon ^ 
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stage—t(f say nothing of a human pie! By what substitution of .> 
Newgate hangman, a Olare-znarhet butcher, or the skill of a Gunter 
or Soyer, can you possibly adapt these things to the modem taste ? 
Had }ou cf^osen some play within the bounds of decency, and 
. fleeted for yourself somo character appropriate Ip your natural 
pleasant humour, cordial nature, and portly Hnglbh appearance, 
the case would have been difforcnt.” * * 

“ Portly English appearance I ” cried Mr, W alton, with warmth; 
for, although ho wiuld have felt complimented by this at any 
othci tunc, ho was now inflated with the* idea of being Titus 
Andi emeus—I undci stand you, sir ! you mean to say that I am 
too fat for the part—^that I am too John Bullish. 1 know what 
yoti mean ” 

“ JMaiy," cried Aiehor, reproachfully, “ how can you have 
encouraged your father to get himself into this outrageous 
position—this unnatural state of mind ? '* 

My father does as he pleases,” onsv^cred Mary, with an 
equally reproachful tone, and a vexed look. She thought Archer 
too unsparing in his remarks « 

“ I declare I feel ashamed of you both,” said Archer—“ it is 
my legald for you that compels me to say this. Don’t you both 
see how absurd it all is ? And Mr. Short, too, talks of it as a 
fine stioko of business—an advertisement—a means of obtaining 
riotoi icty, and some insigniftcant sum of money to help a Ashing 
project-^ nroject to take away the Ash, which the poor Irishmen 
cannot obtam^for themselves for want of boats and capital! ” 

“ Mr. Archgr! ” exclaimed the old gentleman, reddening, and 
stamping upon the hearth-rug till the dust flew all over .his 
gaiters, “ I did not send for you to ask your advieb—and you are 
not entitled to insult mo with yoip: opinion.” 

“ As Mary’s father, I‘*hcg* jour pardon,” said Arohor. “ I did 
not think of offending.” And with this Archer bowed, and 
immediately lef% the room. 

While our histrionic amateurs were busily engaged with their 
un3ertaking, Mr, Walton's new boat grew rapidly under Harding’s 
hands. It was oompletod, and launohed ; and l^o day being flue 
Harding went to Mr* Walton to propos > tlia^ he should be the Hrst 
*%^^ve a sail in her. * 

“ I rejoice to hear that my boat is -completed,” said Mrif 
Walton, but you must perceive that I cannot avail myself of the 
opportunity, however favourable and delightful, 

i2 
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“ For now I stand as one upon a rock, 

Environed with a wildemeHS of sea! 

If tfie winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad ? 

So that he fears the big-swoUen envious sorge 
Will in its brluisli bowels swallow him." <> 

« 

“ Dear me !*4iow difficult it is not to confound one speech with 
another., I have gone wrong somewhere, only in those few lines.’” 

“ Rut do have the first sail in your boat/* said Harding, “ if it 
is only for half an h^ur.” . 

** Impossible,’* saic* Mr. Walton. ** My dear Harding, don’t 
ask me, there ’a a good fellow.” 

At tins, Harding looked so much disappointed that Mary pro- 
p 08 (*d to Miss Llo^d that they should go for a sail. Miss Llojdr 
acquiesced. Harding sent to Archer, but ho declined the in\ita- 
tion. In the course of a quarter of an hour they were smoothly 
skimming olong the sunny sea, with a fresh breeze filling the 
white sails, while Mr. Walton, being unable to continue the study 
of his pa^t, was occup^ng himself in gleeful agitation, w'ith his 
large brass telescope, watching their dazzling course over the 
bright waters. * 

With regard to the party in the boat, they all seemed to enjoy 
it excessively, if ono might judge from their fresh and happy faces. 

“ I wish your sister Ellen were here,” said Mary, “ I think she 
would like this, and besides, she would perhaps sing to us.” 

“That sho would,” said Miss Lloyd, “and though^sho has 
some alarms about the sea, I am sure we could noixs^ us have 


any fear of shipwreck while Harding was with us.” 

“I should confidently expect,” said Mary, “fliat he would 
carry us all safely on shore, by some means or other.” 

^ “He carried you, and your father also, ashore, in his arms, did 
he not ? ” said jMiss Lloyd. * • ^ 

“ Not exactly ashore,^' said Mary, smiling—she was about to 
add something, but checked herself, perhaps percfiving that 
Haiding was turning aside his head, with a very discomposed 
expression. Aftei this, Mary and Miss Lloyd chatted pleasantly 
about Wales, Ma^ expressing an earnest wish that Ellen Lloyd 
would very shortly join them; but as for poor Harding, he seemed ill 
at fiMBf and quite unable to recover himself. He carefully avoj^^ 
poking at Mary.^ The strongest men have their weaknesses, and 
^ffercnce of station in life does not supersede human sympathies 
so much as is generally supposed. If, however, Harding had 
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received!. ** fatal dart," be certainly was as unconscious of 
<repth of it, as ho would have been hopeless of any good result 

But what of Voltaire, and Goethe, and Thorwaldaous bust of 
Seliiller ?—.rhad they prevented Archer from joining in thi% sailing 
excursion ? In a gioat measure they certainly had»; for although 
Archer as extremely displeased at Mary’s humouring her fathci m 
his absurd undertaking at the theatre, he would hartlly have 
allowed that to prevent his accompanying her, but for the anival 
of all these books, •which had reached hin^’orily an hour before, 
packed in three tea-chests. The bust of SthiUer was to ho sent 
ill a few days by the earlier. 

Archer had taken out all the hooks, and having strevrn them all 
round him upon the carpet, was very busy m collating the volumes. 
While he was thus Engaged, the servant girl came in, and pi;;p- 
sented him a little dirty bit of paper. Jt was a baker’s bill for 
^s. Qd. Archer’s hand mechanically moved towards his pocket— 
he paused abruptly, saying, “ Ob—ah, take it to your mistress.” 
The girl wont out, and Archer proceeded w itU his collation of the 
books. • 

Presently tho giil came in again, with another little hit of 
paper. It was for a pound of composition candles—llrf., and a 
a ]iint of spormaceti oil for a night-lamp—-1«. 4(i., total, 2«, 3d, 
“ Very well,” said Aiclior, “ take it to jour mistress.” 

“ My mistress says she has no change, sir.” 

Arclibi looked up at the ceiling. Very well,*’ said ho, “leave 
it here.” 

The girl walked very slowly towards tho door—held it half open 
in her hand for some time,—and slowly went out. Archer again 
looked up at the ceiling—then looked down at nothing ; biting his 
lips. Soon after this he gpt upland went oui for a walk. 
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SuiLE, Baby ! for thy Mother home is coniii)g, 
Again to clasp thee to her yearning heart; 
Both Memory and Hope her way illuming 
To the calm nook wherem thou shelterd art. 
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Thou can’ht not nm to meet her, Baby dear ! 

Not ha&t sweet-worded w’elcome on thy tongue ; 
But thou the music of her voice can’st hear. 

And o’er thee see her tender gazinga hung: 

And little recollections, fond though dim, 
KnkitMled in thy soul through ear and eye, 

SJiall lend thee graces of the Chernbiux 
Saluted by the breath of Deity ; 

Stir all thy tiny limbs, and softly trace 
Sweet love-ass'yrance on thy pretty face. 


II. 

Thon art thy Fatlxer’s soul, I do believe, 

My golden-haired and radiant-visaged Child ! 

Projected into light, and undefiled 
By the dull flesh 'iraich makes it ache and grieve 
Through this brief scene, where sh*adow doUi deceive. 

Until by substance we are more beguiled : 

With the strange thought I have both wept and smiled— 
As one man suddenly from death-reprieve. 

O, speak to me of past and future things! 

Of whence thou earnest into this warm clay, 

And whither thou dost tend in its decay ! 

Almost 1 seem to see Cherubic wings 
Ope fiom about thee, for swift heavenw^ard flight; 

And I grow dust, in their departing light. 


O, sink not from ns as a drop of dew 
From Life’s fresh rose, to the obstructive sod, 

Where ear may hear thee* uo^, nor fond eye view; 

Bui our hearts strike against th6 stllen dod, 

For ever, till they break.! On morning new 
Never come instant night: and dearest God 
Grant, that to thy sweet dawn of human day 
A gloriopt noon and placid eve be fated I 
And that to whither goes poor dust alway, 

We may descend before thee ! O, Created 
Of divine love and joy ! do not forsake us 
In this thy bud of j^ing; bni disclose 
The fulness of Life’s flower, and therewith make ns 
A garden of all sweets, thou folded rose ! 

Thomas Waos- 
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YOUNG WATSON; Oil, THE EIOTS JOF 18TG. 

IN FOUR PARTS.—PART IF. 

« * 

In oiir last paper, vre traced Young Watson and his com- 
ptinion Thistlewood, from their perilous adventures at Highgato, 
on the night of the 2ud of December, to tho hoiiso of Hunt in 
East street, Mauchestcr-square, whero they found a temporary 
hliclter and icposc 

We must now make a few inquiries respecting Doctor Watson, 
who it may also bo remembered was conductod by tho pati^l(‘ 
to Somers Town watch-Jiouse, from whence ho was removed 
fjiext day to Bow-stroot, and after examination before Sir N. 
Conant, was committed to Cold-bath’ficlSs Prison, on .the charge 
of wounding tho two men, Rhodes and Golding, at Highgato. 

During the term of Doctor Watson’s imprisonment, several 
persons belonging to that Bastille,** as it was then called, pre¬ 
tended tho greatest concern for him and for Ids son, assuring 
him, ** That if ho wished to make any communication to him, 
or to his friends, a letter should bo conveyed with the greatest 
sccresy and dispatch.” They came with the professed view of 
comforting him with assurances of his son's safety and security, 
hut in leali^ together such information aa might load thorn to 
suspect the placo of his concealment. 

On these and other occaiuons the Doctor always assumed tho 
utmost indifference, saving, “he was perfectly satisfied respect, 
ing the fate of his soa^ ab he knew from aiTangemonts previously 
made, that he was safe on shipboard, and far away from tho 
roach of harm.** In spite, however, of this pretended indifference, 
^he Doctor was a prey to constant anxiety, and many an hour ho 
had fearfully speoulated upon the fate of Ms eon, of whom ho had 
heard nothing since they parted at IXighgatp, and many a night 
witli an aching heart, he had listened to the newsman's born» 
’ citpeoting every breath to heaar the sad tidings of his capture 
and destruction. ^ 

On his rc-examinatlon at Bow-Btreet» January 9rd, the Doctor 
■eomplained of unjust and horrible effouoes lai^ agaipst him,. 
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^nd said, ** knowing his principles were just, and thiiil he was 
innocent of thoao heinous crimes with which his name had beefi 
branded, ho should feel it a duty he owed not only to society, 
but to his own character to bear up against his enemies.*^ A true 
bill being found against him, ho was committed to Newgate 
take his triair charged, ** with intent to kill, Put in 

irons until such time as he should he tried, the weight of his 
fetters caused him much pain and inconvenience, and be wrote 
to the Tjord Mayor, complaining ''that ho shf^d be loaded with 
heavy irons like a fclftn,'* and requesting a lighter pair might be 
placed upon him. This communication had the desired effect, 
and at the Lord Mayor’s solicitations ho was altogether relieved 
from the incumbrance.—It may not be out of place to state 
here that Doctor Watson, after six weeks’imprisonment, was tiicd 
atitbe Old Bailey, Januaiyr 22nd, on ibis pretended charge, and 
acquitted, without the evidence being cyitercd upon ; as the man 
Rhodes said, the wound—a scratch on the thigh—might have 
been accidental, as th^y all fell down. Doctor Watson was 
accordingly disebar^d. Immediately on bis aequitta,! being 
announced, the peo^o in the court loudly applauded. This out¬ 
break was, however, instantly checked hy Mr. Baron Parke, but 
on the news reaching the outside of the court, the people in the 
street shouted, and liuzsaod ; when Mr. Baron Parke with some 
temper exclaimed—“This comes of”—but looking towards the 
reporters’ ho.x, checked himself, and added—“never wind—I 
will not say anything.” 

In the meantime the search for Young Watson spread far and 
wide. The City of London had published a reward of 250?. for 
his apprehension, while a Proclamation issued by Government, 
.December Gtb, was placarded in nlj directions, giving a description 
of his person, with the offer of a furtliei''rYward of 5001. from the 
Secretary of State's Office. The hue and cry was up, and 
woe on the devoted head of Young Watson should he be taken ; 
for there is no question be wophl have been hung, if only upop 
the pica of forcibly entering a dwelling-house, independently of 
high treason and^ shooting Mr. Platt. Ministerial domina¬ 
tion was then at its height, and in this rash unthinking squabble 
of a*6houting mob,,saw matter fraught with danger to the kin|pi 
4|)pi and themselyes. Every artifice, every plan was put in 
fordb to convince the world at large that a formidable conspiracy for 
the destruction of the king and the overthrow of the Govenuneut 
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had been Armed. The committee iu the Hotiso of Lords stated, 
‘*lhoy had collected such evidence as leaves no doubt that a 
traitorous conspiracy bad been formed in the metropuhs, by means 
of a general insurrection to effect a general plunder and division 
property, and to destroy all reverence for religina ! ” In the 
House of Commons it was also stated in «otnmlttee> that at the 
political societies, it had been discussed—** That Parliamentary 
Reform was only a half measure," and “ That the landholder was 
a monster to be buillcd down, and that a b||11 greater evil was 
the * fundholder: these were the rapacious u retches mIio took 
fifteen pence out of every quartern loaf! ” It was also put forth, 

• that the design of the conspiracy “was a sudden rising in the 
dead of night, to surprise and overpower the soldiers in their 
different harrack*^, which were to he set on fire, to possess tliom-fc 
selves of the artillery, to seize and destroy the bridges, and to 
take possession of the Tower and the Bauk. That drawings of 
a machine for clearing the streets of cavalry, and also a plan of 
various important parts of the Tower have been laid before your 
committee, and that the news of that fortress being taken, was 
impatiently cx^pected at Manchester and other places. That the 
roads were crowded during the night with a number of persons 
Malting the arrival of the mail coach, and thcii disappoint¬ 
ment was not concealed when they heard that the riot had been 
suppressed. ” 

Lord Oft&tlcreagh also stated in the House of Commons—That 
although the conspirators hod not been joined to the extent they 
had expected, yet the means they had provided wore sufficient 
to enable them to make the attempt with a rational prospect of 
success,’* and ** That it would be confining the peril within too 
narrow limits to consider it sprung from the riots of the 2nd of 
Deoember alone.” 

Such a mighty affair had it suited the convenience of Ministers 
to create ou? of the absurd squabble of the 2nd of December! 
Thai a treasonable conspiracy should be sujiposed to exist they 
were determined, and their spies were spread in all directions, to 
di^pover or create plots, as the case might be. • They made the 
giants first, and then, they killed them.’ They were in search 
moonster, and they congratulated themselves^on this happy 
discovery! Their game was started, and thefir bloodhoundbr* 
scented at the heels of Young Watson: aU eyes, all speculation 
waa turned on him: the cry was up; and, Young Watson 
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takon, they could deal their tender tncrOies to all those obnozipus ^ 
to thomsclvcs, or involved with him in the like practices. 

The search was ceaseless and untiring. The outlets from 
London were strictly watched; nor was tho continent exempt 
from the rigour of pursuit. Police-officers were despatched*'to'j 
Calais, to Boulogne, and to Holland, in quest of Young Watson ; 
and every irart in England, Scotland, or Ireland, had eiders to be 
vigilant. Innumerable houses were searched both in town and 
country ; no two persons could speak togetHbr in tho streets, or in 
a house of onteitainment, without being watched or questioned; 
and not a relative, friend, or acquaintance, however distant of 
their object of pursuit, but was subjected to tho lynx-eyed iiLspec- 
tion of moiccnary spies or Bow-strect officers. 

» Tho situation of Doctor Watson in the mean time was most dis¬ 
tressing. Ho was in ignorance of the real situation of lus son, 
debarred from all communication which could afford him the satis¬ 
faction jio so much desired, and involved in like danger with him, 
in consequonee of his imprudence; although it appears the Doctor 
never joined the mob, and only followed in the hopes of persuading 
his sou from his violent and imprudent course, well knowing ** he 
had to contend with an impetnosity which excited at all times con¬ 
siderable alarm in his mind.’" Apprehensive of some evil, ho had 
foUowcd to reclaim him. Thus the father, in the eye of the law, 
formed a part of the moh, and witnesses could doubtless have been 
formed to swear to his actual presence, and micouragenfbnt of the 
rioters. Thus, had Young Watson, ** tho head and front of the 
offending ” been taken, he would, without question, have been 
placed at the some eximinal bar, and been invedved in the some 
doom of guilty. Young Watson’s escape, as before stated, saved 
the lives of others than himeelfft 

The arrest of Doctor Watson, ou th?»ight of the 2nd of Dec., 
at Ilighgate, was at first oonsiaered by his companions a great 
evil, and a death-blow' to thmr hopes. It was, on *tbe contrary, 
the greatest good fortune that could possibly happen to them. 
Had Young Watson been seized by the patrole, instead of the 
Doctor, it would haVe been fatal to himself, his father, and hia 
ftioods. Hod Thistlewood been taken, no refuge could have’ bqsa ^ 
found cither a^'llunt’s, or anywhere else in Loudon, and the^Sw^' 
'wnd son would doubtless have proceeded on their journey, to their f 
final destruel^. 

We wU here mentioD an instance ot two in proof of thin, and it 
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t^e same fune sliow what exertions were used for the orrost of 
thia young man. Doctor Watson had at a fonner period attended 
piofessionally a family near Lynn, of the name of King. That 
gentleman reading in the papers the accoauts of the danger and 
persuit of Young Watson, and commiaera^g bhu^n account of 
youth and inovpencnce, obfiorted to a friend, Uiat ** ho wo,uld give 
him piotoction, if only out of rospect to bia hathor, whom ho 
thought a most amiable man/* This sentcuee reached the ears 
of the police. In day or two officeis caifo with a warrant to 
examine his premises. After inspecting the house, cellais, and 
loof, and turning over every scrap of paper, they departed after a 
f very lengthened search, satisfied they wore not on the right scent. 

Early in the month of January, 1817, Vickery and Lavender^ 
two Bow-street officers, arrived at Hull from London, in quest of 
a young man who had quitted that port for jUiollaud, under rather 
extraordinary circumstances, and, of coursei supposed to ho the 
object of their search. A gentleman hearing of their rout| through 
that part of the countiy, rode off instantly to Mr. Jonathan Wat¬ 
son, a brother of the Doctor’s, a most respectable gentleman 
and farmer, at Cawthorj), m Lincolnshire ; and begged him, if hi» 
nephew wcie under his protection, or if he knew where he was, to 
get liim out of the way, as there was no question but the officers 
would soon be on his heels. This caution, bowcvci kind, was 
unnecessary ; as Mr. Watson had no knowledge of his nephew’s 
place of ftmeealmeut. 

The officers shortly arrived; after producing their warrant, they 
proceeded to examine the premises, picking locks where keys wero 
not readily found, inniing over drawers, and thfowing their con-- 
tents about the floor. After inspecting the roof, closets, cellmrSi 
Ac , they proceeded to the kitcheta, where they were exceedingly 
tninnte in their investigati^, looking into the oven, 

Mr. Watson’s servants were put under arrest, and conducted 
before a magistrate, who questioned them veiy minutely as to their 
knosvledgo of master’s nephew, and all his relatives and 
friends, in that part of the countiy, underwent the same ordcaL 
mehiding the Rev. Richard Dixon« of the Bectoi)^ House, Olaxhy, 
’^ho had married a sister of Doctor Wateen. • 

"xA'will he seen from these instaneee tiiattlie knwst of Doctor 
Wats(!ffi on the outset of their intended jours^, was most foi*>^ 
innate; as no safe asylum could possibly have been afforded to Tcmng 
Watson among bis relations or knioim fiaends to whom heVaa 
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travellin/ 5 , or if ehoitcrcd by them, his arrest must have been cer¬ 
tain. Wc will now return to Young Watson, whom we left safely 
housed in East-street, Mancheater-square. 

Duigng the'day, Thistle wood sent Hunt to a friend of his and 
Young Watssn^s, a Mr. Evans, requesting him to let Mrs, Thistlb- * 
wood Know where he was, and to desire hereto come to him. She 
did BO {ho same afternoon. As Hunt had no means of accommo¬ 
dating the Thistlewoods, as well as Young Watson, it was necca- 
fiary a lodging should he procured for theih (the Thistlewoods). 
After a day or two’s delay, apartments were taken for tlicra in the 
house of Mr. Carr, an ornamental pointer, in Tottenham Court- 
road, and it was aiTongcd they were to go to their now abode at 
nightfall. 

, Four days had passed in the interim, and on the 6th, as previ¬ 
ously stated, the hqii|bnd cry was up, and the walls were placarded 
with offers of rewdro^for the arrest of Young Watson. The news¬ 
men wore making a great noise in the streets, when Thistlewood 
sent for a paper, and read aloud the various sums offered for Young 
Watson’s apprehertsion. Hunt's wife seemed much struck hy the 
.amount of the reword offered, and made use of some expression, os 
to what people might be tempted to do for money.” She pro¬ 
bably had no meaning in this, but it caused them groat uneasiness 
and alarm, and as soon as she had left the room, Mrs. Thistlewood 
insisted on Young Watson'*s iditant removal to the lodging intended 
for herself and husband. This act—^for ho R remem¬ 

bered Thistlewood was himself in ^at danger—^wos immediately 
.put in practice. They accordingly muffled Young Watson up as 
well as they could, and he loft the house unnoticed by Mrs. Hunt, 
who was much surprised on her return at finding he had departed, 
lie was conducted by Mr. Evams to Tottenham Couit-road, and 
introduced to Mr. Carr, who receiv d ^un as a son and friend. It 
is not our intention to trace Thistlewood through his <^oneealments. 
Suffleo It to say, he and his wife remained in Hunt*s house for a 
few days, and then icmoved to the house of a friend in the noigh- 
bourhood of the Strand. Upon the proclamation being issued 
offering a reward for the apprehension of Thistlewood, his friend 
thought it no longer prudent to let him remam ; he acoordindv 
went back to ^Unt’s house for a few days longer. A lodgin^WM 
ihon taken for him in the house of a stranger, in Woodstock- 
etrect, Manchester-squore. Here he remained under the name of 
ThAmpson, until sueh time as he afterwards proposed leaving the 
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country fo# America. "With his after doings this narrative has * 
liftlo or no connexion.. 

We will now renew our inquiries after Young Watson, whom 
we left at the house of Mr. Carr, in Tottenham Court Road. He 
provided with an apartment in front of the hous^ from which 
he had a full opportunity of observing all that passed, and of 
being an eye-witness of the activity used by the police Tor hia 
an’CBt. An anxious spectator of their xealeus but fruitless exer¬ 
tions, he watched |heir movements, and many a time has ho 
peeped through a loop-hole, and seen the oracers on the opposite 
hide of tho way surveying every person who passed—young or 
fold, tall or short, lusty or thin: any one who wore a coat of the 
colour described, or had a mole on his face, as explained in the 
proclamation, were objects of most jealous scrutiny. 

One circumstance caused him much amusement, although placed 
in such a trying position. A young man, in a brown great-coat, 
was eyed most attentively by an oficer, wh<^ stared him full in the 
face as he passed along, then turned round and looked dfter him. 
Hot satisfied with this inspection, ho ran, and^overtook him, and 
stared in his face again. This second survey seemed to satisfy 
him, and he returned to his post opposite Carr a house, once more 
to watch, and lay in wait for the so much desired “ young man in 
a brown great-coat.” 

Not many days elapsed before Mr. Carr's house seemed literally 
beset with police officers; prying about, gazing in at the windows, 
or inspecting any person who might enter, or pass from tho house. 
Persons called ymder various pretences, of looking at tho apart¬ 
ments, (which were stated to ho let,) who made particular inquiries 
as to tho number of lodgers, rooms, closets, &c., in a way so pry¬ 
ing and inquisitive, as to leave no doubt as to what their purpose 
was, namely, tho dlscoveiyiKif Young Watson, of whom they evi¬ 
dently had obtained some duo. 

One man* came with ilie professed object of having a board 
painted with a device for some charitable institution. During the 
progress of its painting, ho called several times with two or three 
persons of like stamp, who, whilo ho was ^ving directions 
about tho execution of the design, busied themselves by prying 
the place, asking questions, Ac- One tbmg is not a little 
strange, the board when finished, was nevei? called Tor—a sufficient 
evidence as to the real object of tbeir visit. 

.Among others who camo to make anxious inquirief about die 
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* ** poor young man,’^ was a Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Carr fead known 
him many years, but always ontortained a great dislike to hifn, 
and to his principles. Upon these occasions, this man always in- 
trodueed the subject of Young Watson, at the same time affooling 
not to'have the least wish or desire to be informed of anything 
connected with him At other times he pretended to know every¬ 
thing. 'This assumed knowledge he no doubt conceived would 
draw forth some word or hint lie could turn to his account, but 
fortunately for the subject of these papers, be never succeeded in 
his iiitontiona. 

It is presumed that Mr. Brans in his anxiety for Young 
Watson’s safety, had probably lot fall to tifis man some unguarded^* 
expressions with respect to Mr. Carr. To his house therefore he 
constantly went, hoping to draw forth some information, by half 
words, or otherwbe, that might lead tp some clue as to the where¬ 
abouts of Young Watson. Fortimately for Young Watson lib 
artifices fell short of tl^eir ol]ject. 

It is not a little singular, that this man, to whom Tliistlewood 
attributed his betrayal, and wo believe from unquestionable proof— 
this very Pemberton, (who before Thistlowood’s arrest was a poor 
man,) on bis way jiomo from the bank, whither he had been to 
receive his dividends, fell down dead in ono of the streets loading 
to tlie river, with, the money in his pocket! How obtained, wo 
leave oiir readers to guess, fjis constant visits to the Secretary of 
State’s office may perhaps affitad some explanation. « 

Mr. Carr’s house was built partly over a gateway; and that por¬ 
tion of it immediately over it was divided from th§ house, always 
being let off separately as a workshop, or far various other pur¬ 
poses. Prom this room there was no communication whatever 
with the house, and the only aec^ to it was by means of a ladder 
placed underneath, and so up a traf>«door, which when the room 
was imtenanted, was kept padlocked, and the ladder removed. 
Such was the case in ti^o present instance, the plaee not being 
in use. 

One night Mr. Carr was awakened by a rumbling, shuflfing 
iwisQ, prooee^pg; from this unooeupied room, and at the same 
time his Buspieions were aroused as to the cause. Young Watson 
slept in a room ipwnediately over thb workshop, hut knowing 

no eommunloation from it to the house, he remained content 
os to the present safety of his charge, and waited with some 
anxiety for,dayli^^ to make his observations. 
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Early in the morning ho wont out to Yoconnoitre, when he dis- 
• covered that the sash of the window belonging to tho room had 
been pushed back, which had before been always kept closed! 
The building on the other side the gateway, and joining tho room 
c spoken of, was a public house, and it was supposed that 
**sonie person must have climbed along the iron railing or balcony 
lu front of the public house, and so into the room, but finding no 
communication fiom it to the house, no douht returned much 
disappointed at ilio fojjuro of the scheme. • 

Mr. Carr’s situation hod now become to tho lalt degree alarming, 
lie consetjuently went to Mr. Evans, requesting him instantly to 
^imove his friend to some other and more secure place, as it was 
cvidniit his house was suspected. Mr. Evans was in great trouble 
at this news, as be was utterly at a loss in what quarter to seek, 
tho necessary sholtei, as a large reward was not only oiFored for * 
Young Watson’s arrest, but £500 was also held out for the appre¬ 
hension of any one conccalmg him. Difficulties beset them on all 
sides. Carr’s house was strictly watched, and would no doubt be 
searched, and how or where to find a refuge for tho yoUng man 
they knew not, as all their friends were more or less connected 
ith the political agitations of the day, and consequently objects 
of suspicion. Then again, who would receive him at the risk of 
tlieir own lives ?—for any one harbouring him would unquestion¬ 
ably have been dealt with at the utmost rigour of tlio law. This 
was indeed a trying posititm, and their solicitude for tha preser¬ 
vation of his life wm, put to a severe trial. 

This took place on the ISth of December, and Toimg Watson 
had been sheltered by Mr. Carr from the The next day he 
was removed to an asylum as unlookcd for os the*particulars of 
its being found are singular in detajl. 

A person named Moggridgir—a tailor residing in Somers Town 
—hod been for many years in the habit of making such clothing 
as Mr. HoU (mentioned in the earlier portion of this smrrative) or 
his family required. Some delay having token place in the send¬ 
ing hWe some requisite apparel, Mrs. HoU, on her way to town, 
called on Moggridge, requesting the clothes mighit be forwarded. 
After leaving the message with hif wife, (Hioggn^go was oat,] 
thoi^’.^ConvmwfUion turned upon the aH-engrosaing s«J>ject of Young 
Watson. Mrs. EolL expressed much eoaeeni fior hts unhiqvpy^ 
situaUon, although regretting the viidenee that had led to it, and, 
wopian-liko, dwelt upon the painful anxjiatj and distm^ of iii$ 
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patents, under such trying circumstances. His you^ and mis¬ 
fortune claimed her sympathy, and she lamented that so youn^ a 
man as Watson was stated to be, should be hunted from place to 
place, like a wild beast, with the whole country as it were in arms 
againU bim|^and a price set upon his head. ^ 

After indulging in such expressions of compassion as her sym¬ 
pathy •suggested, she exclaimed, “ Ah, poor young man, if he 
-were at onr house, he would be safe enough! ” little dreaming 
those veiy words* would so soon place herself and family in so 
trying a position. ' After some further conversation on the same 
subject, she left, and pursued her way to the City. 

Moggridge during his absence from home, had, it appeared hy^ 
the merest chance, (for he had not seen that person above three 
times in the space of seven years), called on Mr. Evans, '&o 
'^before-named friend of Young Watson. 

The sight of Moggridge called forth from Mr. Evans an excla¬ 
mation of joy, and he cried, ** By heaven, Moggridge, you are the 
very man we want.” He then explained to him the critical 
position of Young ^Watson, and wished to know if he would give 
him shelter and protection, os he was in great jeopardy in his 
present abode. Moggridge however declined giving the required 
asylum, for many reasons, hut said he would make inquiries, and 
lot Mr. Evans know in the evening. 

On Moggridge's return home he mentioned to his wife what 
had passed, and at the same time entered into cousullbation with 
her as to whom thoy could apply for the necessary protection. 
They found great difficulty in this, as also in th(^ selection of one 
whom they could confide so important a secret to, as the search for 
Young Watson was untiring, and offieers, or spies, were placed 
at the comer of almost evesy street. Tlic large reward too 
offered for his apprehension, os libd^oee for his concealer—ren¬ 
dered the task of sheltering him a matter of no small difficulty, 
as it involved such imminent danger to the person protecting him. 
Whilst deliberating as to whom they could place confidence in, 
or of anyone who would incur so great a peril, Moggridge’s"’wife 
told her husband that Mrs. Holl had called about one of her son’s 
^lothes not having been sent home, at the same time repeated the 
words she hadjattered to tlie effect that if ho were in her bwsse^ 
^jbe would be rofe enongb.” Moggridge no sooner heard thcBo 
words than he immediately resolved to go to Mr. Holl (who on 
acoount pf luft absence from all political agitation, had nefer 
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crossed mmd), ,and proposed to lum the shelter of this unhappy • 
young ntsn. 

Without delay he made his way to Bayham Street, Camden 
Town, then almost surrounded by ileldB, where Mr. Holl resided, 
j^id after some little preface, ho explained the unhappy situation 
^ Young Watson, and asked Mr. Holl if he would give him the 
shelter and protection he stood so much in need of. • 

This reijucst was not a little startling, as Mr. Holl had no 
knowledge of any o^the parties mentioned in* this narrative, and 
had only heard their names os given througlf the medium of the 
daily prints ; and more than all, he deprecated the violence which 
had led to such unhappy results. The preservation of a fellow- 
ereaturc was however asked at his hands, and, spite of tho dangers 
which might beset him, ho at once consented to receive Young 
M’^atson under his roof. 

It is not our intention to dwell too largely upon the merits 
of this act, of of tho imprudence which hazarded, by devo¬ 
tion for a stranger’s good, the welfare of wife and children. 
Suffice it, the promise was given, and though the prudent may 
condemn, the generous must uphold so strong an iiAtance of high 
feeling and humanity—for be it understood Mr. Holl took no part 
whatever in the political agitation of the day. Ho looked Upon 
this young man as u rash enthusiast, whose folly might deserve 
a whipping, hut whose indiscretion hardly deserved so black a 
sentence^ns that the law held out. Life was at stake, and he at 
once put all selfish, perhaps prudent, considerations out of his 
mind, and was governed only by the dictates of his heart. His 
word was pledged, and he never broke it. 

Mrs. Holl had not yet returned—no time was tb he lost, and 
lier husband had too much con^dcnee in her good faith and 
approval of an act of humeigty to wait her sanction. Permitting 
neither difficulties nor danger to influence his better feelings, 
be proposed they should go, immediately to Mr. Bvans and 
conclude their arrangements at once. Accompanied by Mog- 
gridge, bo proceeded to Newcastle Street, Strand, where Mr. 
Hvans resided. Not wishing to be seen, Mr., Holl waited in 
^anhopc Street, while Moggridg0 went ,to tho bouse. Aft^r 
epjpe twenty minutes’ delay, he returned, accompanied by Mr. 
Hyans, whom he introduced to Mr. Hell; few, wtuds were 
changed ; but in that brief discourse it wa« arrangetl that Y'oung 
"VY^^tson should be removed to his new abode the following evening, 
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Mr. Evana upon this proceeded to Carr’» house in T^)ttenha^Jr 
Court Road, and informed him of iho shelter proposed for him. 
This WA9 gratefully accepted, and the friends mutually congratulated 
each otjier on so happy an oBcape from present danger and 
difficulty, and* trusted, that os Mr. Holl, who was an entire 
stranger to them, was not politically known, that Young 
Watson'under his roof might find a safo and happy refuge froui 
the increasing difficulties of his position. 

The next evening Moggridge hy appointnjent again went to 
Mr. Evans, and was conducted by him to Mr, Carr’s house. Ilcrc 
for the first time lie saw Young Watson and Thistlewood. This 
was between eight and nine o'clock on the 17th of Doceraher. 
After taking an affectionate leave of his friends, and of his gene¬ 
rous preserver, Carr, and being disguised in the best way, Young 
Watson left the house in company with Evans aud Moggridge 
for Mr, HoU’s house at Camden Town. 

Another instance of good fortune which seemed to attend 
this young man’s steps, and increase the number of his escapes, 
is evidenced by the following. Some hours previous to hi.s removal, 
a Mr. Mfickenzie, aud a Mr. Perring, called upon Mr. Carr, where 
tht'y remained in conversation until within a short time prior to 
Young Watson s departure, although without the slightest know¬ 
ledge of his being in the house. It will he remembered that 
Carr’s bouse was strictly watched, and every person passing to 
and fro, was an object at once of suspicion and regard. Mr. 
Mackenzie was the first to depart, and as it appears, was followed 
by the scouts stationed on the outside, to his o^vp house in the 
neighbourhood of the New Road, Paddington. It is also supposed 
that after watching Mr. Mackenzie honte, they mnst have returned 
to their post, and on Mr. Perring’s leaving some time after, fol¬ 
lowed him to his residence in Chehoai»It is not a little strange 
that Mr. Mackenzie’s and Perring’s hbuses were searched the 
next day ! During the absence of these scouts, as though they 
had purposely quitted t^neir posts, Young Watson loft the house, 
und was conducted to Bayhom Street, Camden Town, where he 
was received wrtktb© greatest kindness by Mr. and Mrs. Holl. 

•All trace of him was now completely lost; and such was the 
seoresy Observoi^upon the ooeasiea, that even his preserver, Oajsr, 
Swver knew, nor wished to know where Young Watson was con¬ 
ducted ; and it Was expressly understood, under the most solemn 
assuvauceSi that neimm* Moggridge, nor Mr. Evans, should 
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mention fiis new abode, or the name of liiB protector! The’* 
chain of comniunioation was now broken. Tlie bird bad taken 
wing, and the sharp eyes of the police failed to maik his coming 
down! Every ait, every possible plan had been contrived 
4p ensnare him, and now, when almost within their^et, he again 
escaped. 

He armed at Mi. Holl’s at half-past nine on the night of the 
17th of Dccembei, 1816, where he remained until the 5th of 
March, 1817. Anq^hcr exti aurdinary instance of Young Watson’s 
good fortune must heie be mcutioiied—Mr. Carr’s house was 
searched only two days after Watson’s removal. 

n. holl. 


AN INFIRMARY FUNERAL.—THE MORTAL AND 

THE IMMORTAXi! 


A iiiRELiN&’e eye 

Unlovtngly had watched her:—no one gneved 
When the pooi, suffering, lonely one had heaved 
Her last, sad sigh. 

A rusty pall 

Scarce hid her coffin from the public sight, 

With its bioad, crumpled fold of tarnished white; 

And that was all! 

No mourner near ; , 

Bearers in work-soiled clothes, with careless tread, 
Humed the cold one toiler silmit bed, 

Witho 

Earth mourns her not, 

And mingles with its dust kei mouldering clay: 

Her spmt wakens to immoital day— 

And heeds it not. 

No sighs above I 

Life kindles every sense astd \iowe# to joy ; * 

With angels, praise will be her glad employ, 

For God IS love ! M. 0. 


k2 
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CLUB-CROTCHKTS AND CHEAP COMFORTS: 

^ BBIIVG 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WHITTINGTON l^UND. 

'No. II.-THE GUESTS. 

What was said a month ago, with regard to the House of the 
Cheap Club, touched matters of finance and fancy.—What I am 
about to offer with regard to the guests who may assemble therein, 
is,an afiair of greater consequence—inasmuch as it is a question of 
feelings and not furniture. 

The present happens to be, whimsically enough, the moment of 
momenta, when Election arrangements are the topic. But the 
Popular Representative, and the cooperator in our scheme of 
comfort and enlightened pleasure, stand on a totally different 
basis: must be cbosoii on diametrically opposite grounds. The 
man who is to speak for us, mu.st be Whig, if we are Wliig :—Toiy, 
if we arc Tory :—Starvationist, if we, too, desire our neighbours* 
famine:—and Ihiseyito, if, loving Romanism, we liave still not 
courage to show our adherence thereunto manfully. The man who 
is to live with us, need be none of tliese things : iniless we intend 
to assort our own Pedantry, or Bigotry, as final. Earnestness and 
intolerance, however, frequently forced into harness, together, arc 
not inevitably yoke-fellows. “Live and let live,” eaunot mean 
“ Live and make live **! save with a class of persons as much out 
of place in a popular assembly, *.*18 the Grand Inquisitor, or the 
Head of tho Jesuits, would bo in. ♦^^^pulpit of gonial, familiar 
Howland Hill’s Chapel. 

Let me then, hope, that there is one utensil which will rarely 
be seen within the “borders” of the Wliittington Club, however 
sanctioned by West-End usage—I mean, a Black Ball. To explain, 
however 5—A candidate of known quarrelsome habits, (though, even 
in *11118, let every one beware of giving scope to tlie Scandal¬ 
monger !) or wlipse fi.ved idea of “going to bed mellow,” as the 
ling says, makes him apt to run against more staid and sober 
citisons, Malay fashion:—^must, of course, he sparetl such oppor¬ 
tunities of* disturbance as our large and peaceable party could 
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.furuish. But caste-distinctions, political variances—above all, 
porbonal antipathies—can have no such place with us, as they 
occupy in grander establishments. The vulgarity of Exclusivoncss, 
the pinchbeck trumpery of a King Bruramel’s crown and sceptre, 
•were, assuredly, too abundantly and flagrantly ftkliibitod, some 
twenty-five years since,—to appear, again, under a heajthier dis¬ 
pensation, Oiicumstanccs have, unhappily, *given the writer a 
more than ordinary opportunity of studying the mischief wrought 
h^ thi^ intolerable^ spirit in the Middle Classes.—I struggled up 
into life, in a society, the agonising principle of which was to show 
gentility hy “ snubhiug one’s neighbours ”—‘where it was a duty 
for Church to call Chapd “fow"—and a canon of Dissortt for 
Chnpel to sneer at Chuicli as “ darl'^ Everjbody toow/cZ be at 
“ tlie top of the tue ; and “ everybody would meet nobody, viflio 
was not in then Heaven save the mark!—So ^e had all 

the silver-foik-/m of the school of Theodore Hook's patrons (ho 
being an exponent, not an originator) sjcond-hand : or, to put it 
familiarly, got up in “ German silver' ! The best and brightest 
spirits ‘^ato in coniei s ;—or tlieii owners were stripjied to the bone by 
malicious tougues, if they daii'd to show their faces and “ speak 
up” without liecuse m strange-jdaces. I have seen a beautiful, 
elegant, }ounL, giil, kft without a partner at a ball for a whole- 
evening, hotau^c she lived in a tabooed street. I have watched 
the eoidiaht^, and ease, of a vcij small gathering entirely disturbed^ 
by Blhmeg fashion, and Sl(ggs aiis :—those who thought them¬ 
selves “ on the d.iis,” or “ above the salt,” insisting upon proving 
their rank by audible personal icniarks,—yclept quizzing — oi the 
inteilopers. And, in a ciicle, wheie, at best, there was not too 
much wit or wisdom, not too much learning to spare, nor too much^ 
thought to circulate, it was more melam holy, even, than curious, 
to watch grown people, A^^^^IPweio, tying tlicir own hands ; muz¬ 
zling tlicir own mouths; ban leading themselves in prisons,—and 
voluntarily abandoning half their revenues,—and out of reciprocal 
fear, and folly, and contempt, sacrificing liberty, and pleasure, 
and privilege: with the assurance, moreover, of utterly failing 
iu the object they sought for. What wa^ their choicest ex¬ 
clusiveness, but a thing to be me eked by all real Exclusives 
deserving the name?—^Aud these, ag^in, hava their CounciLof 
Ten—their Conclave of Three—their one Dalai-hama :—so tllat, 
in fact, it follows, mathematically, that the rights of Finely aro 
' rightfully vested in one single person. • * 
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Needs it, then, to lay stress on Universality as a principle to be 
worked out to the uttermost in a Cheap Club ?—to insist that there 
should be no disabilities for membership ; save notoriously bad 
manners ?—One would think not:—and yet exist certain ele¬ 
ments that sCbm at variance with the principle of associatioi/, 
in Indeppndcnce, as understood by the generality:—which has been 
shrewdly defined, to mean, “ Every one’s agreement with my own 
Nonconformity.” I say, advisedly; because, when 

the last, and deepest meaning of the word-^^when tlie heart of 
the virtue—is reached: the widest liberty and toleration will 
he enjoyed ; and owned to include the most refined care and 
cousiderateuess of one man for another. For then it will he per¬ 
ceived that Selfishness is the worst of thraldoms ;—tliat individual 
Iftimours may constrain and encumber tlie free operations of human 
lovo and enterprise very nearly as strongly as the o) flinances of 
Autocrat Fashion. Comfort for the Many will be found mathema¬ 
tically an(j[ morally to ♦preclude a Benjamin's mess for the One. 
There will bo a strict w.-itch kept over all preferences of Church 
above Chapel, of Whig before Tory,—over all demarcations of 
Trade and Profession. We shall never dwindle to the tone of 
“ High Life below' Stairs.” Wbile w'O discountenance the temper 
which makes a man averse to be claimed by bis calling—wo shall 
rate one another, and ourselves (let it be hoped), by gifts and 
graces, w'ith wdiich sect and party, occupation and business, have 
nothing to do. B,, who keeps a set of books, will not Site his 
thumb, nt C., who folds his linens : nor at I)., who unrolls bales of 
carpeting. E., who has to clear himself of the grime of an iron- 
mongeiy warehouse, will not be critical on “the dyer's hand ” of 
F. Wlionrvcr the arising of the censorious spirit is dotocted ^and 
I dwell upon the possibility from kno wing the foible to be intimately 
connected with The Englishman’s uujffmrable desire to bettor his 
condition), let all whom it concerns take warning and physic to 
his pride, by rocollectittg what bofol tbe Collegian in the Edinburgh 
Mail. t 

The story ran thus—Orford (to ticket a man with a name not 
his^ own) was one* of the highest and driest hne gentlemen ever 
encountered : a being whose one idea in life was his ow'ii seleet- 
i^oss, and the houndcn duty of impressing the same on the world, 
in season and out of season. Persons of his turn sometimes 
encounter odd replica, no le.ss than odd adveiitures. It was 
Urfor^l whof staying in a country-house, came down to breakfaBf 
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a New Ycor’s morning, in clean kid glovos, and iiitli ‘*clonii* 
kid ” epeechcB. There was, however, only one victim for these, 
in the parlour, when the Collegian entered it;—a great, shy, 
country girl, with rose (or raw) red cheeks and No 

flatter. Orford advanced, with his usual pattern fit#p—and “Will 
you allow me. Madam, to prosout you with tho compliments of the 
season?” • * 

The young Lady answered “YKS.” What next could tho 
Orford of Orfords »av ? V 

Well; our modern Euphuist had, once upon a time,” to 
travel per coach from London to Edinburgh ^ a proceeding of two 
days and as many nights, in which—especially, wlicn the journey 
was a mhitcr one, good or had compony wont for something, Ono 
so choice, then, as Orford, could not but felicitate himself on fiivl- 
ing tho only other occupant of Jhe vehicle besides himself, to ho a 
gentleman of his own age :—well-mannered ; well-looking ; mc‘11 - 
dressed: neither anxious nor avei-sc ^ make acquaintance; 
iioither oppressively learned, nor meagrely commhnpTace, in his 
discourse. Ere they had got to York, thew two wore agreed on 
Church and fcJtate—by the time tlui}’’ had readied Berwick, they 
were of “one accord ” with regard to all matters peitaining to 
Rank and Fashion ; and Auld Reekie received—for aught there 
was to inspire misgivings -a Pylades and Orestes. Up to this 
point, however, these kindred spirits had been too perfoctly bred 
so miiflii as to hint at any curiosity with regard te each other's 
names and stations. But ere they parted, that they might sccuvo 
the pleasure •of meeting again—good breeding must need give 
way, that Reciprocity (to use tho words of th^ Milkman when 
persecuted by tho laundry maid) might succeed. Pylades spdse 
first; tendered the uncxceptioitablo card which announced hiin^as * 
Orford Blondeville Orforu* '*i*f or such a College, Oxford. 
The Orestes was a trilh* backward in putting in his rejoinder 
hung back, it seemed, ere he finally committed himself. Thus ran 
Jiis style and title : 

jt>. 0, Kiunw 

(No connexion with any “ther Pretenders.) 

Msoffreeable-l^inett Disperser» 

No Cure, no Pay t! 

So much for the doar-sightedness of Exclusivism !—So muoh for 
• Ahe theory of “ the cart horse breed *’ peeping cut, i>y which the 
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weak, tlio consciously incomplete and ill-mannered try to excuse 
their own poor-spiritedncss and suspicion of those “ who have not 
heen introduced.”—It may be said, that I have wasted time in 
fightings a Windmill: that such a wretched and objeetionable 
inanity can t»cvcr be contemplated, or allowed to exist for ^ 
passing mstant, in a popular assembly. 1 believe that it will not 
readily get an ascendancy there ; but it may “ sit in the gate ” 
for all that, and interfere with the entrance and welcome of True 
People, more than those arc aware, who hare not watched it— 
and themselves—very scrupulously. Where, indeed, there is'no 
sternly prohibitory feudal arrangement of ranks—which admits 
of familiar condescension within lindts decided by the Party 
whose will is to arbitrate—there will always he, mor#or less, 
hcavings, struggles, twinges : some, under pretext of instinctsiv 
of refinement—some, under the Moralist’s cloak of j)rudent and 
defensible uniformity among those with whom we are to consort. 
Time was (not so voj’y long ago) when the Man of Genius 
was petted, paraded, exhibited, and left to perisli, ns one, who 
because of his genius, must be a parvenu, not a gentleman. 
There are PathcJral towns, at this moment, where the Banker is 
nv)t rated ns fit company for the Curate. I travelled once half 
a day along a foreign railway, with two English livery servants, 
who disconsolate as they were, from their utter ignorance of 
the usages of barbarous “foreign parts” would not unbend 
for mutual support in self-complacency:—because no on^' “ had 
named” My Lord’s man to The Duke’s I Can one accumulate 
instance upon instance, ridicule upon ridicule, too emphatically— 
by way of “doing to death ” such inhuman follies jis these—by 
way of illustrating the intense vulgarity of spirit which keeps 
them alive ? Can one ask too loudly that in a Popular Club thero 
should be no exclusiveness, so as that which each man 

shall for himself, provid--. against, envy, hatred, uncharitableness ; 
—against that een<»Mrious resolutioi to be fine which assumes the 
coarseness of all others who are found without the pale raised by 
each man’s own personality ? 

There is anotlfOr leading article in our Club’s constitution, 
wh\ch, as disconnected from established notions of things in their 
piroper place, claims a few words of observation. 1 mean the 
admisBiuii of female members (not to use the Abigail’s word 
“ ZfOdies,'*) This original scheme is not to be carried into effect 
withdut suspicitm on the part of the difficull^-makers, and scorn' 
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Aom those whose idea of helping the World is by sneering at 
every attempt to bettor it. 

Doubtless, to all such as for good or bad reasons, desire to 
render Women helpless,—it scema a startling propositioi^ that 
tffbir comfort and independence should be providcid^ for. Tt is 
impossible, they will aver, for such provision to be carried into 
effect, without a sad and complete surrender of all tliat *a Club 
was fr' med to bring about—Man’s indulgence, at an easy rate ! 
Yet V omen travel akme—walk alone, withou|*harm occurring to 
those A\lio will not he harmed ; and Avithout the luxury of i ail way 
transit being thereby destroyed to Commercial Travellers, or the 
liberty of the pavement to the street Lounger ! 1 should have 

spoken,of the modesty and delicacy of “the sex,” AA'cro t 
not satisfied that that, however loudly prated about, is a secondary* 
consideration Avith those I am now meeting. Except a Club is to 
mean a place set apart for Man's indulgence in Bad Manners, (Avith 
regard to which I have somewhat to say u»dcr its jiroper head), 
the only difficulty in the arrangement is its strangouess. If a 
solitary gentlewoman can eat her dinner at •Yorroy’s, without 
either Avaiters, cooks, or compauy, being distracted by the spec¬ 
tacle merely because it is one of perpetual occurrence—without 
her rccclAing “ an idea ” (as the Irish have it) of an offer of mar- 
ikge—or, what is more to tho purpose, 1 presume, without her 
tmdering one, be there ever so many doublets and hose in com¬ 
pany,—Afliy the same miracle cannot be performed in a selected 
assemblage of constant members, “Avarranted harmless,” is an 
enigma which would puzzle Tho Sphinx; or the founder of the 
Sphinx, Mr. Buckingham! Why, again, said, gentlewoman 
should not enjoy her periodical (supposing her not to he tlio 
strong-minded Woman who * 

-** her iaith mo\^ Jeremy puts,” 

and desires to study the past night’s debates) in her quiet corner 
of the Library, as innocuou.sly to herself and others, as when she 
takes her share of Macready’s Lear, oi Mrs. Nesbitt’s Constance^ 
from box, pit, or balcony,—is a matter not to ho proved witliout a 
nicety of distinction, for which, it might ho hoped, our niembeA 
have no time—let alone taste. Meanwhile the prqbibitivo side of 
the question is stated oraculaily—the difficulty propounded to bo^ 
insurmountable, again and again, just as if there wcio no parallels 
of precedences—just as if, for cvciy score of Lady members, tine 
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surroi^otc, or elergyman, must be elected: to aaj nothing 
standiiii? Couiihel, well up in the immortal case of ** Bardell v.' 
Pickwick.” When feuch complaints and xaisgi\iiig<» an* gravely 
atated, I am irresistibly reminded of a whimsical scone described 
by an old ffiend : who has the misfoi’time of being the Great I/ddy 4 
of a plantation in Guiana, and is wearing out hope, om'igy, and 
genius, in tijiiig, under impossible conditions, to civilise her hus¬ 
band’s negroes ; her life, being, peradventure, the saddest slavery 
of ulJ ! On someViirthday, or anniversary,Hhc holiday .is to be 

kept by a great dinner at the cost of Mrs.-. Tliis meant, 

by no moans permission to turn the Black Cattle loose to loragc for 
themselves, hut the oideriug of their bill of fare by tbo mistie'>s—« 
the arrangement of tbo tables—and, diming the moinini*, sonafe 
» personal super!utendeuce of the pots and pans: slnee the Arladnes 
and Vhillises weio apt to turn la/y and “ let things burn ’ if 
“Missis” ceased to overlook them.—Well: the bioilmg, and 
boiling, and frying, and stewing on the most liberaJ scale, was at 
lost, happily, got through. The ri'past w'as dished —in a more 
satisfactory manner than the New-Yoar’s dinner of Mrs. Jggius, 

immortHalised by Hood,—and the Lady of-retired to her 

bowel, with a book : happy to be rid of her liousewifery. bearcely 
had the poor gentlew'oman sate for three minutes in peace, ere her 
retreat was assailed by a aquall fiom Ariadne and PlulUs —joined 
by a wliinii>ering chorus from Andromache, f>appho, Namicaa, and 
Heaven knows how many more ebon Grates and Goddesses I— ^ 

“ Well, w'hat nowl” said the weary Piopiictress, laying aside 
her hook with a sigh. • 

It appeared that the gentlemen would not allow the plaintiffs to 
flit down at table with them— “ It wets not ” —they inrided—“a 
Lady's party / ” * 

To be serious:—That Womiii*^ -mall fortunes should not be 
permitted, on cosy terms, to enjoy such daily comfort as a Club can 
furnish, is ajj^-proliibiT)On only to be maintained on a principle 
of PespotMKy Prurum , (.as may be), which will not bear t^xa- 
roination anWliMms rual settlement. There was a time when the. 
English public admitU'd into a flower-gai'dcn, was assumed to be 
Veritably and indeed, a Bull in a China Shop. Yet look at the 
roses and the, carnations, and the rare flowers and slirubs, which 
it w'oiild puzsle any one less learned than a Fortune to name, now 
hloomiug m St. James’s I’ark! There was a time when Conserva^^ 
iiftu would have emptied its 'lial of \itriol on the folly of the 
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Vs^aumonts and the Angcrstcins, who entrusted Claudes, and Del 
^ Pioznbos, and Titians to the k(‘cping of the general public. Yet 
what has befallen our national pictures, save from one crazy gm- 
tleman ? It is not enough, to suffer no rules oi exelusiou to p»e\ ail: 

>* whatever they be, whether framed according to the caiifrof (.liivalry, 
or tlie cant of selfish Indulgence— the spirit must bo rooted out: 
on every ground of generosity—of justice and of precedence. Jt 
must not be a case of excuse: concession : or expediency : but of 
simple lights,—simp>y administered. Thus tiwated, the mixture 
of sexes in a Club will cause little more disturbance than in a church 
or a market. Folly ^ill force itself in everywhere—neither St. 
Senaiius nor St.Kevin could keep clear of bother,” as Mr, Mooro 
will tell > on, for all their misogynism prepense—hut no where will 
Folly so resolutely force itself in, as where Exclusion reigns without * 
reason! 

And now, after the above sober senso (of the common-place 
aspect wdieicof, one might be ashamed, did one not know that the 
highest truths and the sublimest poetry are common-place), I will 
deliver mjself of a crotchet in parting : ere, from Guests, I pioceod 
to their Entoitainment. Of course in a cheap Flub, there can bo 
no Honorary Members : indeed, it is a curious fact, that the persona 
thus designated, for the most part, belong to the class best aide to 
p4y for its pleasures. Dut can there bo no provision for strangers 
anti casual residents ? Should there not bo a welcome for such ? 
Should ufit the American, who, like energetic Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
crosses the Atlantic, to satiate his honourable curiosity with regnid 
to the Old WoiW, by taking “Views Afoot,”—like the scattcrer 
of olive-leaves, Elibu Burritt, or the true-hearted Frederick 
Douglass, be not so much permitted, as cout^ted to make our 
House his home too ?—to say nothing of the volatile and prag¬ 
matical Frenchman, who knew i • jr^ thing al^out London (! !) before 
he had quitted the Caf<‘£ of the Boulevards, better than after he 
ruefully mode acquaintance with the eating-houses of Drury Lane? 
—to#say nothing of the dear patient, plodding German, with his 
large appetite, and his huge curiosity, and bis tiresome demands on 
our sympathy, and his perpetual s^udy of the ftnall number of 
shillings included in a given sovereign should like to b«j slu'd 
that some mcasurQ such as could in dudo tourists )ike these was ^ 
eonaidcred by those having club direction and influence—that not* 
only the Lions, who may make a feature at a and furnish 

foKlf matter for compliment in a speech after dinner, or a lino in the 
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Ilepoit—but tlio Ic'is noted, not to say more obscure stranger, sbciid 
1)0 encouraged to sit by our tiros, and “ taste our ale: ”—to gather* 
wisdom (not wind) from our journals, and OTjKiriencc (not prejudice) 
from*dail} inteicouiso with us. That w'e should gain a pr^ty 
hondsonio Jier centage of enlightenment aud economic e\pcrience^ 
(to say nothing of higher and better profits, never to be lost sight 
of,) from such an intermutuic, is not the worst reason for its 
advocacy, among all the followers of Whittington, whose motto is, 
“ How best to pKSaper ”! 


THE PILGRlAt. 

BY Mils ACrONlINDAL. 


When Ihou ait young and life is ficsb and gay, 

And tkine eye glistens, and lliy lieait beats high , 
No ftais to check, no tears to wipe aw.iy. 

No letiospect to sadden with a sigh • 

Sti(»ng in thy youth and happiness, beware ’ 
Pilgnms and sojourners thy fathers were. 

When in prospeiity and all seems bright, 

And the dtsire of weary years obtained ; 

When glad Hope makes the futuie dance in light, 
And all foigotten in the past that pained— 

Bear thy joys meekly ! the dark days are nigh ; 
Pilgiim! the smile is brother ti the sigh ! 

• 

When youth js pailed, and hoiies and ]oys 
Like last e'en's gailona all lie wan and torn, 

Or cast aside I ke wayward childhood’s toys, 

While thr loi n spint steals cipart to mourn; 

TiCt this thought whisper courage to thy breast, 
Thou art a Pilgrim passing to thy rest! 

• 

If thon have loved not wisely but too well,” 

If Fate have severed, or harsh words estranged, 
If in* thine ear shall nng the last farewell, 

And the whole face of earth to thee be changed, 
Chain down the tempest m thy yearmng heart, 
•Ask not for love a Pilgrioi as thon art! 
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LiatiBss and Aweary, when thou art among 
Scenes that have long since lost all charm for thee ; 
Dull ’mid the revel, lonely ’mid the throng, 

With memory and sad thoughts for company; 

Lock in thine heart thy soriow, and pass by: 

A Pilgum hath few claims to sympathy! 

Love nothing much—thou canVt not keep it king; 

Thou to thy friends may’bt change, or they to thee ; 
Hate not ’—but school thine heart to bear the wrong; 

Fear not ’ —the future thou may’st nevdf seo ; 
Courrigp, 0 Pilgrim ’ Life w ill soon be past; 

Thy God is lelt thee, and thy gidve at last. 


LITTLE GENTLEFOtKS: 

OR, snows or the season, 

BY PAUL BELT.. 


London, Jut if -, lll47. 

AM not about to tioublo myself, or }ou. single or double 
Header! \jith second-hand snjings of the “ Terrible Children," 
pictured with such fearful reality by tho swarm of French ll.B/s: 
still les^* again to depict “Atoms of Aristocracy," so umbrclli- 
cally hatted, so lieraldically plumed, so vchotably uiantlod, and 
amply sashed, and silkonly shod, whom dear Academicians have 
already painted—and Moons Hclf-siw'rilicingly engraved, “ out of 
pure love of Art!" The Babes of Babjlon,—their pleasures at 
park, and play, and party,—inasmuch as Mr. Wordsworth knOwa 
that they be fathers of tuc Wise Mon who arc to rule this Gotham 
of ours—are a subject, I may, possibly, treat at length, with my 
Mrs. Bell’s aid, when slu* comes up. Little Gentlefolks of a large 
growth arc my theme this time,—a (lass to which I would fain 
see a little sound and civil schooling iwlministerca. Not by the. 
Kiss Mary Birch who pleasantly chasti adults into submission to 
aU the dislocating dances of the day—^but by some'Conveisatiou 
Sharp, who should call them up for examination, < orrect the false 
quantities in their exercises—warn them that any new attempts 
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at rabbA<ving ” would but end by plunging the perft‘trators 
“ liot wator,”—turn back tho careless—and bestow a “pawc/^'’ 
stinging as tho schoolmaster’s name, on all evil-doers tuvico found 
out in tho same little otFcnees. But, alas! no one competent 
Booma foitl^oiniiig. Your London world, for what I can seo^to 
the contiar>, is hprateled over by every one who chooses to' 
be sutKciciitly impudent, and happens to possess a sticky nature. 
You ha%e now no Dr. Parrs, with the right hand to flog the pre- 
suinjituous, with ‘the left to take liberties themselves,—in ono 
breath to storm down some rabh Pretender, in the next to angle 
out some blushing girl, with a lisping “ Susan, you interest me ! 
Come and light my pipe ! ” Vour Society, in slioit, has become 
a Democracy, without tho abuses of the anclai rcynne being 
, banished therefiom. Why, then, in the absence of more 
ougust peals and appeals, should not I, P. Bell, “ ring my chime” 
at the doors of the Little Gentlefollvs—under though it 

be, of being bidden to “move on” by that mou* peremptory 
Pcelor~*-The Policeman ? 

Do not suppose, by this, that I am about to enter the d^^elling^ 
of the Poor Ivuiglits or Limited Noblemen :—to deal with unfeel¬ 
ing curiosity, ujion persons of small incomes. Charles Lamb has 
showm ns in his picture of Captain Jackson’s imaginative pretences, 
—Sir Walter in his more farcical chronicle of Caleb Baldorstono’s 
contrivances to pi-op the crumbling credit of Wolf’s Crag—ttfit 
the airs and graces of the famine-bitten to bide their hiyiger may 
have their poetical no loss than their coiu-sely-material side. And tho 
general compassion felt for poor Miss Lucretia Tox, on the recent 
wedding of Mr. Dombey, boars also its proof collateral of J,he 
truth and profound wdsdom of my remark that “ Poor ” do^*a not 
necessarily moan “little; ” and* that “Litile,” unhappily, need not 
imply “poor.” 

Let me instance,—Captain Jack.un’s daughter Louisa, pro¬ 
prietress of tho “thin warMe,” and the “cracked spinet,” shall 
be invited from the meagre fare and the make-believe comfort of 
Leonidas Cottago, to a Msit to a country house. Or it*shall 
be Mrsa Tox in ^or weedy bonnet, or our own great Lady of tho 
Row, Mihs Mai'tha Le Grand, whose explanation of a wondrously- 
worn wnrdrobo is that “ she never ehanges her style.” And the 
Country Hout^ shall be a rich one-*-tfae table “ flowing with milk 
and Jioney’^’—tho guests, one and all, in tho same agony of gendi- i 
litj—FiU Woodvilles, Plantagenets, Longswords* Braxcu Howard^, 
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l^he Iiko*-and tho visit sliall be to take place at a race time, 
Wien there are carriages ai dtM'r</ion (as we say in Fiance) to ride 
in, and Military to win gloves of by the score; or ivhen a New 
Church is to be opened, and sixteen Clorgymon come to breakfast, 
eig||it of whom are understood to be in quest of ** soinc^Woman of 
formed chai-acter, and amiable disposition,” <fec., <fec., &;c., kc. 

I call to witness all tho friends of the three Wjso Virgins who 
make the above trefoil, whether there be not a certainty that each 
and all w ill hesitate. Giving to the wardrobe ? Notquito: but because 
“ in tJicBo great houses, when one has given a gr^ni deal of trou¬ 
ble to the servants,” <ko., kc. Consciousness of stint in tho 
article of vaiis has deterred many a poor gentlewoman from a 
tempting and plenteous holiday, for more than the okl world 
spencer, or the scanty, washed muslin, “which always looks smart,” 
7'hese are not Little Gentlefolks—Heaven and the Faiiies help 
them! though queer, fantastic, and tiresome, with all their fidgetty 
bustle to hide and to manage and to keep up appearances! But 
can one withhold the epitliet from a Duke and Dtiehcss of Fon- 
tenoy, when they manage to got a year’s wages for Dairy-Woman 
—and Phcahants’-Eggs-Uatclicr—and tho three* Under Chiirners 
and the seven Scullions who do notliing for the Cook —out of a 
■parcel of poor authors and penny-a-liners and pliilosophcrs— seduced 
acioss the country by express invitation at a time of the Midland 
Minting of the Mystery Association,—when the Duke and Duchess 
jjit to the ^rtists employed for all the Pictorial journals, and desire 
to have their charms and their crockery—their pictures and their 
pansies, pencilled to the life, by the dear dull Dutch Doctor, who 
is never absent from such a congress and never fails to write a 
hook about England as “ thick as a cheese? ” Arc not My Lord, 
and My Lady, very little, think youi?—less than the Tox who has 
the tiniest tea-pot and tho mo^t starved skut ? Do not, for this, 
our dear Dutch Doctor, go back to Leyden, declaring that the 
English are not the angels complimented by St. Augustine—that 
is, a people of heroic stature !—but a nation of Pigmies ! 

Lef me mention a near view of the world of Little Gen¬ 
tlefolks, whicli our visit to London has afforded jbo us; and do 
not call me spiteful, because the transaetiim happened to be one < 
in which wc (my Lame Boy and Ij wei e personal actors. I men¬ 
tioned, I think, in my last, that if we were made Lions of, it was 
totally without our own concurrence. It would be hud for my son, 
and not pleasant to myself^ What we are we are, and there *b 
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end of it. I said, moreover, if I mistake not, that ^r. Jer:-3j^ 
had liad great trouble in keeping the place of our residence a ^ 
secret—more, I must say, than so unimportant a matter is worth. 
You ^ill judge, then, of my surprise the other morning, when a 
card was Ipjought up to us, with a rather high name upon<j?t 
(which I shan’t divulge), and a message, that a person was below, ^ 

who*w'a8 exceedingly desirous of five minutes’ conversation with 
Mr. Bell.” I am gimff, I own it; and in London it is necessaiy to 
be cautious. There arc the Charity Poles, much smarter than you 
.arc yourself, who make tlieir way in and then beg you to buy a 
half-crown book. There is the Italian Lady, whoso Ambassador 
is always gone to Richmond, ou the very day before tlic signo)'a 
desires to embark in the Antwerp Packet. There are the diviucly- 
. minded pair, who are “ venturing to go round to collect every one’s 
little mite for the Heathen”—meaning themselves !—Of all those 
**LiitJe Gentlefolks,” I thought; and as I chanced to ho shaving 
at the moment when the card w'os brought in to me, 1 sent word 
dowm that 1 loas shaving, and that any one who wanted me must 
come again in half-an-hour. 

Up came an acquiescent and most friendly an.swer. The parti/ 
(’tis an odious phrase, hut I know of none less obnoxious) “ found 
it a pleasure to wait my leisure,”—a message wliicli set my Lame 
Boy off: and ho went limping up and down the roou\, keeping pp 
a jingle about ** measure" and treasure.^* “Brush up yJtr 
hair, father: and put on your host waistcoat! ” said the imp. 

“ This must he some fashionable Poetess, who has fallen in love 
w’ith your ‘ Hoads and Tails.’ ” 

I chid the Boy for a piece of nonsense unbecoming to both of 
us :—though I could not conceive what any person bearing such a 
name, could want with mo. Rresently One wheels stopped befor/ 
the house again—making quite a sensation in our dull street. 
This time, up came Madam :~I must say, a striking-looking per¬ 
son : though my graceless boy declares she has a beard—and 
from the very first uioment would call her nothing else but 
“ 3Iu8tapha." • 

Ho you kn(piv, sir—do you not know—what is meant by 
Manner ^how a lie shall ho slid against you so sweetly, that, 
although you feel it to be a lie, you cannot help holding out your 
, hand, waking’your best bow% and saying ** Thanh you!"' —how you 
shall sit to be oomjdimented on your squint, till you are satined 
thl^t cvep eyes are out of the Line of Beauty—how you shall ^ 
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a€vanccment in your ear, till, for half-an-hour after, you 
feel (as Captain Jackson miglit have done) the spiritual pride of a 
Bishop of Exeter—or the weighty rcBponsihilities of a Chancellor 
—nay, even, a touch or so, of a Mias Angela’s limitless boupteous- 
jvsa, or of the intoxicating privileges of Royalty Were you 
never claimed for relation, with a fascinating ** We ?”—were you 
never cheated out of your dues with a bland «aiid open* “ And 
you knowy my dear fi‘iendy we agreed so a/id so ? ”—yet all the 
time felt the cheat;—bound fast, by some m^raoric charm, from 
protesting, or showing indignation; or making the slightest eifort 
towards self-assertion or relief? 0 for an Unknown Tonguo, 
under such oppression ? 0 for the comfort of the Great Man of 

Crfndy ! who, on receiving a visit from an Englishman of conside* 
ration; between eveiyr clause of the Interpreter’s discourse, (framed, 
no doubt, like that reported in ** EotheUy*) bowed his head with 
grave politeness, and replied, slowly and sonorously, “ Ca dab! ” 

“ What does the cinnamon-coloured gontlomjj.n mean ? ” asked the 
inquisitive John Bull, at last,—“What is he saying?^’ “lie 
says, my Lord,” was the satisfactory reply—that Your Highness 
lies! ” 

Well—to return—I will not profess that impatience had reached 
this pass, with me, while my guest was speaking ; but, somehow 
cr other, I felt the whole concern very wonderful, and ringing 
Ather hollow ! “ This was a pleasure which she and Sir-Mark 

had long proposed to themselves! And Sir Mark was so dis¬ 
tressed that he could not accompany her ! Just, however, as ho was 
getting on his lyrse, there had come a message from Windsor— 
which, we all know, was not to bo disregarded—but she had been 
resolved not to be prevented. She could wait no longer—and hero 
she was ! " • 

That, at least, was a fact self-evident. But, what next?— 
What did it all mean ? I am always fearful of wearing other 
men’s laurels ; and therefore—somewhat awkwardly, my Boy says 
—explained to my polite visitant, that I feared she was in error 
with* respect to me: that I was not very famous: nor hardly 
worth the courtesy of a visit: that I was not the^ pleasant author 
of the “ Life of Canning,” and the sensible new comedy—that! 
was as little the graceM Sculpttn: and Member of the Etching 
Club:—that I had, till then, conceived my poor little worki!^ 
tu^nown in Belgravia, and unheard of in May Fair. “ Far from 
it,” was the cordial reply—“ They had them all in YorfpshireJ— 

50. XXXII.—VOL. VI. L 
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they knew some by heart! *’ My boy made ga^o me, fi5flc|p^ 
for not asking, Wliwh'i ” Then, he was busy, making a skc^' 
of a profile : though he says he could have come by as good a^ 
stud^ from a aide view of a Brown Bergamot Pear, with a beard 
on its upp^r Up! ^ 

“ I presume,” proceeded the mellifluous Lady, ** that you arc-^ 
the father of my young friend, there, the Artist! ” At which, my 
Samson, for all he says, he did not mind—^turned as red as scarlet ; 
and 1 saw his chalk give a dig into the paper, which made an end 
of the Head of Mustapha. • 

“ Yes,” I said,—it was so : well pleased, if it should turn out 
that my Lame Boy, not I, was the attraction. 

Then, would wo make herself and Sir Mark happy, by giving 
them the great pleasure of our company at I'he S/iails, (“our cottage 
close to Sion,*’) on Friday, the fifteenth '? 

I hesitated we were hotli of us—I said, with thanks—so 
much occupied in Ijondon, as to have no right, nor time, for hay¬ 
making or play-making. 

The l-iudy’s civility rose a degree. She was delighted to hoar 
that my Boy, ‘‘‘her friend,” had so many engagements.—But 
surely an afternoon in sweot country air would do us both good : 
and the air at The Snails was singularly sweet, and capitally^ 
country ! And everybody had heard of the Strawberry beda at 
The Snails—and there mighty perhaps, be one w two yoj.ng 
friends who would sing a little. We must come tocher!—Sir 
Mark had made her promise that she would not retm-n to The 
Snails without having procured him the pleasure of our acquaint¬ 
ance. She could not venture to face him, without having secured 
us. 

I thought I saw my Boy look as if he would like it: and not, i 
assure you, on my own account, a^s^ted reluctantly, and was on 
tho point of askii^, how a pair of home-spun pilgrims like our¬ 
selves, might most easily get to Sion ; when, behold ! she was 
gone. “ No attendaiWe, my dear air,” said the Lady, airily:—to 
my great admiration dt her simplicity. Something of the kind, I 
suppose, I may have said : for I heaj^ my Boy’s lough: and not 
• choosing to give him an op^tunity of being pert—“ And what ^ 
are you drawing now ? ” said I. 

** A Liontrap,” was the saucy fellow’s answer; ** and Mus¬ 
tapha looking in.—Here she is back again, I vow.” 

^ No :~but it was a much more august person than herS^<—■ 
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fine ffotman : who would have forgotten liimsdif so far as to • 
' walk into our room covered, but for the saucy ‘‘Hats off!” of 
my magpie. ‘*My Lody forgot,” siud tho man, ‘Ho tell your 
young man to be sure to bring his books.” And tho hat was on : 
^nd tho man off: and the hall-door shut; and the strdbt quiet 
again, ore we could ask for an explanation of so od(f a message. 

“ My books!” cried my boy. “ Why, Father, what can they 
want with my books, at Dancing Teas, or Singing Strawberries 
and Creams ? If Mustapha had asked for yof/t books, that would 
haye been some something more like the ^ight thing.—I say, 
Father, there’s humbug in the business, I ’ll het you a shilling 
there is.” 

Did vou ever know the Father that would own to a cheat 
which his Son had been first to detect ?—-There is no staff W'o 
ecniors give so unwillingly from our hands, as the divining-rod of 
superior discernment. And if there is a word which puts me out 
(wo have all of us our pet words and our antipathies), it is 
“/mwiftwy.” So—to make a clean breasil for the inBV*uction of 
all who may he in a like predicament—I lost patience with my 
provoking son : hade him hold his tongue, ahd told him that ho 
did not know the world. 

Every one who is familiar with the romance of literaj-y life 
^ust bo aware that strong sympathies alone are required for 
^ast friendships~and that authors are liable to such abrupt 
Jlpproaches. Wliat if my Lady and Sir Mark liad been struck by 
my un'^ortby productions? We had heard of such things in 
Halcyon Row. W^e had read “ The Lion,” and Mrs. Trollope’s 
^‘Charles Ch^terfield,” and “ Ranthorpe.” And he was the 
person who would pr(dt by the opening. It might, or it might 
not be the difference between .a lame country drawing-master 
and a R.A. who corrected Ilia Highness The Prince’s sketches. 

Castles in tho Air—as dear Mrs. Gore will bear mo ou^Jn 
saying—are sometimes run up ” by contradiction, with the l||Mt 
royal disregard of expense. I had seen Mies Le Grand build 
them by the Street and Crescent: whenever I ventured to doubt 
tho marketable value of the scrap of waste ground she called lier 
Orchard, but where wot clothes, not apples,hungl Thus my rebuke, 
of Sampson’s imjpertinence had dSsoi^ered me, to the point of 
injuring my usually (I will say) good jiMgment. ‘ I thought motw 
of The Snails on the fifteenth, than a tnan of my ago should. 
^What if Sir Edward should be there, being de.sirons of mooting 
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me? or he, whom Mrs. Blackaddor> by way of being genteel, vmM 
always call lioswellJ What if Michael Angelo wanted a new'"^ 
study for his “ Vanity Fair ?” I rehearsed the whole scene ; 
their graciousness ; my diffidence—their holding out the Golden 
Sceptic—my touching tho same. After many a lowly “ !7V> 
kind! " (Miss Le Grand’s answer to common “ How do you do ?”)— 
a trouble of which I had never heretofore dreamed, seized me. 
What manner of garments would it be proper to wear among the 
Singing >Strawberrics and at The Snails?—Then, I had dim visions 
that when Authors‘went to Court it was proper that they should 
take copies of all their works handsomely bound : and wondered 
how Mr. G. r. R. James managed. One of Miss Le Grand’a 
most frequent stories was of what Queen Adelaide had said to the 
Reverend Ozias Cockle, on the latter presenting Her Majesty with 
his sermon, for tho Lying-Iu Hospitals. Perhaps something of 
the kind might bo expected in great houses. Believe me, a 
Castle in the Air is not to be completed without much anxiety a& 
to all itjp stories, both upper and lower! I am more thankful 
than I can express, that ray Mrs. Bell was not with m('. during 
those few days ! •The new suit of black is paid for ; and I will 
never toll what it cost. 

My court attire (somewhat modester than dear Goldsmitli’a 
bloora-colourod apparel) had not, however, been tried on—when,, 
early in the day of the tenth, while my Boy was sitting drawing, 
and I at my desk, a note was brought in. It bad a smell 
musk, poisonous enough to put the Sanatory Commissidh on tho 
scent for the day; and was sealed with something which ray Boy 
compares to the wrong side of a half-crown reflected in a eqtoon. 

T have cut off the seal for little Anno ; and here is tho substance 
of the “ inclosure ” for Mr. Jer^old’s leaders 

« The Snails, July 9th. 

** Lady-loses no time in acquainting Mr. Bell and hie 

SOT, that finding herself mistaken as to the latter being a musi- 
eij^n, .she cannot receive them at The Snails on the fifteenth.” 

^ i pushed tho note to my Lame Boy—-for the moment too entirely 
ashamed of my^folly to utter one word. He turned very red: 
bVit it was because be saw I was vexed. He has never cut a 
^ joke about me since. 

So this was what the civility of the Queen of the Snails 
had meant: Music for the Aristocracy, and Plebeians to find 
themselves in colich-hirc! ^ Great Ai'tists 'to succour IdtUe 
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’ Gentlefolks! My boy declared, that he was confident that ho 
had aeon Mustaphas phaoton in our street, the day before : 

asking,” he supposed, “from the Postman, or Mr. Lillyvick 
<^10 Water-collector, whether we did play on the Jew’s-harp or 
not—whether we got up our faces with n black whicif stood in the 
open air.” I discredited his story at the time : but some light 
was thrown thereon in the Court Crawler of tho sixteenth. There, 
among other fashionable intelligence, figured a flaming report of 

Musique et Fraiscs. Lady- '^Matinee. 

Heaven bless us ! what greatness had been well nigh thrust upon 
mo. Among other royal and noble personages had been the (Half) 
Crown Prince of Saxe-Wiirstlingen; the Heir Apparent of 
Assam, Siam, or Seringapatam (I forget wbicb) with his suite— 
nod Dr. Polyglott by way of interpreter. There had been tbe 
three great Heiresses—the Juno—the Venus—and tho Minerva 
of our golden Ol^'mpus—and THE DUKE—“ revelling,” said the 
Crawler^ among the “graces and the stravAerries Then, after 
the grandees came plainer persons, the “ Messieurs " A. E. and 
I. 0. U.—to go no farther. The glorious chrcsiiclc of this sweetly 
rural festivity—tho air of which was to have done us so much good 
—was wound up with a panegyric on the concert, which was prin¬ 
cipally contributed by “ a rccAerc/tr party of amateurs, The Misses 
and the Messieurs Etcetera : whose performances had all Une telle 
the thorough-bred je nc seals guoi of dillcttanti — and whose 
ennoblilSg position in the highest circles renders them superior to 
the rage of lucre’’-—aided by some professional guitar playing and 
singing from Signor Bellini and liis son ! 

The Crawler Mod, with its usual perspicacious accuracy, “ that 
these were tho sole surviving relations of tho distinguished com¬ 
poser of * Norma,’ who had been rescued from their obscurity by 

the notoriously fostering patronage of La<ly-dee. dzic.,—to 

which followed the well-known doxology of adulation. 

“ Why, Father! ” almost screamed my Boy, in the delight of 
« discovery—“ those must bo those half-starved looking people 
who play on the guitar at number 6 B ! Mrs. Tankard told me 
their names were Bellamy ! ” * 

Even so it proved to bo. We hav<;, subsequently, come to know 
both Father and son : (I» to gain, thereby, a close insight int^ 
Prodigy Life by which your readers may be the better); and il 
,iutnB out that my Boy was right: that tho Queen of The Snails 
siid pay them a visit on the MtUh Ultimo-^id promise them. 
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too, country air, strawberries, patronage, and the fervid gratitude 
of the always-prevented Sir Mark t that the poor people had toiled 
to Sion, through the beat and the dust, “ on speculation ” as tho 
Father owned—and there was a sort of squalid and trading tone/ 
in his confcssbju which made nje sick at heart—tliat the Hostess- 
had introduced thorn to nobody—Sir Mark being never at his 
wife’s parties ; had hardly thanked them for their playing and 
singing ; and that not only they, but also the Wiirstlingcns and 
Assams and Golden Venuses and illustrious Dukes—to say nothing 
of the Messieurs 1. 0, U., etc.—had complained loudly of being 
entrapped thither on false pretences. Not one Strawberry was to 
bo seen, or found, or heard of, about The Snails! They, the 
Bellamys, had subsequently made inquiries; (and here, to be just, 
let me observe that Artists seem always nervously unwilling to 
make inquiries "before hand). Tho Great—no, the Little—Lady 
was well known it seems. She it was who had gone dowTi on her 
knees to Paganini: Sko had chaoed Malibrau—Ilouveii kuowo 
where ! &he it was w'ho had been only prevented by Teutonic 
perseverance, from donning one of Sir Mark’s box coats and hats, 
and easting in her lot with tlie German scronaders, when they 
assailed the Brompton villa of Mademoiselle Jenny! and distanced 
in this, and suhsequont like advances, she has since grown.^ 
critical and depreciating i and said cutting things with regard to 
Master Betty’s Meteor and Mob popularity ! She was well known* 
to tlie real Bellinis et id g&nus —wdio would no more of horSstraw- 
herry leaves—and hence, unable any longer to snow “ distinguished 
foreigners,” like a woman of spirit, had of late comi&ieuced patrio> 
ticoUy snowing native talent,” and sunk (must I say ?'»from the 
Bellinis to the Bellamys I „ 

So much for a Little Lady on the largest possible scale t—one 
of a class merely—and the class a large (me—who are the fittest 
possible subjects for the microscopic observation. It is desperate,, 
to fancy, that in thescahsoCammated nature, there should bo found 
creatures subsidiary to <3iese Jhnmefcs! Yet such are all who 
nUnistcr to, or employ them; or, like Boll or Bellamy, allow them¬ 
selves to be oajoledinto the lightest acceptimce of ^eif Frances, 
We have no business to rail too righteously against the antics of 
JJjvarfs; if we held a clerkship in, the Dwarf manufactoiy. But I 
fihd. M Pygmies, their littleness, and the Wcu^d’s consent, grow 
upon me, just when I should have done. There is, alas 1 rootia , 
edttough for a second mission into Lilliput. 
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THE EXHIBITIONS AT WESTMINSTER^. 

', , ^ ^ 'i P ,J . ' • i ‘ ‘ ^' 

• At the begiiming of the iMt month the coitpetitioii for oil 
painting'-j took place, and the works of the competitors were 
exhibited at Westminster ITall. 1'here were 120 pictures, not 
one of which was positively had. That those which gained prizes 
arc (jiiitc entitled to them no one, we believe, who has scon them, 
can doubt. 

It is not, however, our intention to dwell on this transient 
exhibition : it is another and more pern^pnont one to which it is 
our purpose to direct attention—that presented h^ the New 
Hou.se of Lords—to all intents and purpose a “Show Place.” 
TJie whole scope of its designers ha.s been to please the public by 
suddenly revealing a blaze of finery, very little consideration being 
given to the purpose and objects of the apartment. Now, there- 
fore, that public adniimtion has subsided, we deem it a fitter 
^opportunity to examine this production closely and coolly than 
when jts “ wonderful effects ” won the praises of every superficial 
observer. 

The first instalment of tho great debt to the people and the 
parliament due by that exalted firm, of which Mr. Barry tho 
architect is the acting member, and of which the Royal Commis¬ 
sioners of Fine Arts are sleeping partners, was paid on the 15th of 
April. After nearly ten years’ struggle with bricks and mortar 
—with stone-masons’ “ strikes,” and ventilating quackery—with 
dissatisfied artists who wore beaten in competition—^with mediaeval 
sculptors—^with plumbers, painters and glaziers in the style of the 
Nfiddle Ages — with makers of modern-airtique furniture and 
manufactures of Gothic decorations—with ^ short mediaeval 
maniacs of every shade of artlsde deluakm—the House of P^a 
was opened. It has already zwceived fibat grave and revereil^ 
Sd^ory, known in this country as the ** Lords spkit^l atfd 
temp 

It is natural that public expectation should have been most vividly 
excited towards this small instalment of a great promise* It is 
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tho first sample from nfhich they could judge of the probable effec^ 
scope, and character of the bulk—one little bit of the Present frcwai*®' 
which they could peer into that vista of the Future ; at the eml^^ 
which they may^see, as through an inverted telescope, the entire'^ 
palace complete. Indeed there was scarcely a circumstance 
omitted cither in the prclirainary proceedings, or in the progress 
of this national edifice, calculated to raise bright anticipation to 
the higlie.st point. In ^he first place, besides providing the legis¬ 
lators of Gieat Britain with a roof to cover them, the new palace 
of Westminster was intended to give such an impetus to art, as 
art had not experienced at any previous epoch of architecture or 
history. With this view every possible moans and appliance was 
created : a committee of taste was formed with royalty at its 
head ; and every sculptor and painter in the kingdom was invited 
to offer his aid and his skill in adorning the gigantic design of 
Barry. Sound judgment in selecting from the cloud of candi¬ 
dates was to^ put aside the prestige of celebrity, and tlie influence 
of name ; proficiency was alone to gain each prize, and competi¬ 
tion was to conquer the fiercest assaults of jobbery. From the 
new edifice, English art was to commence a vigorous career, and 
a national school to havo a local habitation and a name. Ever since 


it was begun, the Royal Commission have had the credit of so 
diligently superintending the progress of the work, that no portion 
of it—^from the stupendous magnificence of the Victoria tower to * 
the minute tracery of a frieze or a boss—but lias been moclelled 
in little, “sat upon,” and considered with the fqnd hope of 
ensuring such harmony of parts as would produce a grand^ uniqtjj^,-' 
and comprehensive whole. 

" The oft’oet has been a vision, which has, for the last ten years, 
been floating before tlie public, of a legishitive palace which will— 
if the present generation survive long enough to see it completed— 
combine all possible elegance, splendour and brilliancy of detail, 
with grandeur, dignity, utility *ind fitness mass. The decora¬ 
tions, it has been dreamed; though not deficient in brillianc;f, 
would be—by the ^subduing and harmonising influence of the 
Koyal Commission—subordinated to the architectural tone and 
b^iness purposes of the various interiors which the walls enclose. 
Bfitish patriots, therefore, have been swelling with the hope that 
at some distant day there will stand in Westminster an edifice 
worthy of thp ago and of the nation. 

opening of the New Houso of Lords helped to dissolve this 
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jon frSm the expectant imaginations of the aristocracj when it* 
^ .Azed upon them on the night of tho 15th of April. We, who 
''ere present, cannot trust ourselves to describe this gorgeous and 
angled interior, and therefore prefer abstracting the temperate 
' and tasteful description of it which appeared in th% Daily News, 

It is Uie House of the Cloth of Gold. At the upper end is tho throne, a 
mass of tabemaole work and gilding more like a shrino for St Thomas 
A Beckett, or at lea.st our Lady of Walsinghurn, and just tliat kind of seat 
where fancy would place Edmund tho Martyr or l^dw'a^d the Confessor, not 
William TV. or Queen Victoria. Immediately above tho tln'oue is Mr.Byco’s 
fresco ‘ The Ba]>tiHm of Ethelbert,’ too high to be seen to advantagi', and on 
eitlier side of the fresco rich red ditiperies powdered with stars, and crowns, 
and lions, in yellow, suspended to conceal tho recesses left vacant for future 
frescoes. At the lower end of the house is tho roportors’ gallery, and imme¬ 
diately above that, three more vacant arcades for frescoes. The eye ascend¬ 
ing beholds a flat panelled ceding filled with shields, devices, and legends, 
which pnzzle and fatigue attention. Hanging lower you observe that the 
house is lighted with twelve windows, six on either side, and that one of the 
windows is filled witii painted glass, containingi full-length figures of early 
kings and queens, made by Mr. Hu^man, of Birmingham, inP tlio spirit of 
mediteval art—out of drawing in every lino, and every one with hands like 
glove-stretchers. These arc done as a * pattern' f<Tr Messrs, Ballantync and 
Allan, who liave tho commission for the stained glass, to work by. Butwoen 
tlie windows and at either end of the house arc niches, eighteen in number, 
for statues of the Magna Charfa harons, but two alone liavo as yet been 
erected—Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Hubert Eitzwalter, * Mar- 
doal of the army of God and tho holy church.’ These are by Mr. Thomae, 
•the able sculptor of the whole of the statues throughout the building. Imiue- 
diatel)*beneatli the w indows runs a light and elegant gallery of brass-work, 
filled in compartments with coloured mastic in imitation of enamel. On tlie 
soffits of the gpllcry (or comice immediately beneath the gallery), are th» 
anus of tho sovereigns and chancellors of England, from tlie reign of 
Edward III. to the present time, and below these are the seats of the peers, 
five on either side, covered with r^d morocco, and laxurioits to sit down 
npon. The body of the house is occupied by a large table of oak (plain for 
a wonder), mid tho red woolsack of tho chancellor. Tho carpet is blue, 
powdered with stars, in tho old star-chamber fashion, and tlie carpet of the 
throne is red, spott^ w'ith heraldic lions and roses. After this general 
description of the house, we may turn to some of tho details. 

“ There are partg^ however, of the house that difier from the bulk of the 
buidkig, and one is pleased to escape from axi arfdiiiectural display, not un¬ 
like Garter in his coa^ by turning to panels where gold-leaf and colour have 
done nothing to disturb tlie repose of what you. see. a The side panelling of 
the house, both above and below the brass carved in computi- 

ments, the Imver tiers in what is called die *iwen pattern the upper ti^ 
Sb ^iri^ed arcades and ornaments, with legends of < Ctod save the Queef.^ 
^Rie corridoi's nmning at sides and without the hoosc are also plain; 

here you find stone spandrels and bosses unchoked by colour, and with tiu» 
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marks of the chisel still visible upon them. It is really a relief to get here 

ami escape from the splendour you liave seen—the multitude of lions 

* calming the terrors of their claws in gold.’ ami the exti’eme bad taste of 
painting Langton and I'itzw alter of a bronze colour, and iutroduciug a lion 
and unicomvwith vanes witliin doors, where it is impossible that a wind could 
be found to stir tlwm.” 

The effect of all this, when suddenly presemted to tho entrant, 
is, it cannot he denied, pleasing. The eye is dazzled, and the 
iraaginationjis for the moment captivated j but only for a moment; 
for when the judgment begins to operate, the charm is at once 
found to bo identical with that communicated in beholding a 
beautiful toy, or a cunningly-manufactured curiosity. You find 
that your admiration has hron won by tho finical fidelity with 
which the barbaric beauty of a past and dark age has been repro¬ 
duced. The associations called up by your eye, •though most, 
agreeable, are truly discordant, •when the pleasing impression 
sinks into the mind, and commences the operation of thought. 
Then it is you ask, Wha'l is this ?—a hall for legislative wisdom 
to delibeiwto in, or a fairy palace ?—a chamber in which the 
solid welfiwe of a largS proportion of the civilised world is influ¬ 
enced,—or a fragile production of Mr. Giinter, the confectioner— 
an edifice by Mr. Bradwcll, the eminent manufacturer of tho 
last Booues of pantomimes ? 

In short, when the effect of the praises which have already been 
lavished bysomc portion of the press on this flimsy interior has cooled 
off,—wlien tho public eye has recovered its sight after the Slind- 
ing gorgeousness of the decorations, the deplorable conviction wiJX 
follow, that the opening of the new House of Lords has awakened 
the sanguine for art from a very noble visidh, and put to flight sdl 
expectation of the immediate resusoetation of true taste. I^iotthat 
tlie dream has been dispelled by the rough hand of a coarse 
and shocking disappmntment, but by the light touch of a bright 
and dazzling deception ; for the new House of Lorde^ as a house 
for legislative purposes,' really is a deception ; but wo must own 
a veiy pretty one*' * 

Bring the apartment to what bar you will, it is a mistake— 
morally, historically^ and artistically, an error. Let us see how 
an inspection of it affoctf the mind morally—the very first pmni 
ofjriew in which all works, pretendiug to the rimk of works of art, 
shwld bo considerdd—for the end of all art is emotion. 

Arc^iteetye, and ito helpmate> Beeonfive Art, have only do^ 
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their olEee wcU when they hate raised in the mind emotions 
^corrlant with the special purposes for which their creations aTo 
intended. The gay decorations of the Theatre or hall-room help 
on the impression ^ pleasure and recreation of which they are the 
scenes. The sober plawness of the Hall of Jutfice leaves the 
faculties to the free, exercise of the grave duties to be performed 
in it; the massive grandeur of the Cathedral Imparts a sentiment 
of awe and of veneration ; but what emotion can be expected 
from a House of Lords tricked out in pa»ty colours and gold- 
Idaf ? Will the spectator feel that he is in a chamber devoted 
to the performance of the highest functions of tlie State ? Will 
it recdl the sufferings of Essex, or the eloquence of Chat¬ 
ham ? Or will not the black-leaded plaster casta, the grotesquely* 
costumed figures stained in glass, the dazzling ceiling, tho rose- 
powdered carpet, tho mastic-studded rails, and the orchestra-like 
reporters’ gallery, put him in mind of a modem mediteval fancy 
ball, and make him sigh for Jullien’s band, and a partner in ruffle 
and laced stomacher ? * 

The attempt to suggest historical associations has boon made with 
equal ill-success. From one of the original specifications put forth 
for the instruction of tho artist-c(»njK>titors by the Royal Commis¬ 
sion of Fine Arts, it was to bo inferred that the hall should have 
been suggestive of various periods of history, by means chiefly of 
ft frescoes illustrating prominent events in British annals. The 
housflf as it is, on the contrary, is suggestive of only one period of 
history—unhappily, the worst possible for the interest of true art 
—that wheif Gothic art was iu its infancy ; when forms werD' 
badly conceived and clumsily limned, for the want of skill ; whe^ 
kings and queens were stained on glass with straight clawA, be¬ 
cause fingers and toes were beyond the imitative powers of tbo 
primitive draughtsman ; when the British Lion was made to bear 
a despei:ate resemblance to tbe equally-fabulous griffln ;—when, 
in short, inonkish art was too yoimg to round off tho grotesque 
iqjto tho beautiful.- The rennamants decorators have servilely 
co||>ied/these bad fjllis—and this brings us to consider the subject 
in Its artistic bemings. ^ 

Blind to everything but tho dark ages and the biasing beauty 
of primi^te (fblour and heraldic gaud, &^have produced a genei^ 
^ect by which it Is impossible to leM the imagination captite 
trough thed^ vistas of hoa^ antiquity and this imposst- 
biHty rarides in the very first jHineSjde fni>m whioh» they* start- 
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Overlooking one of tlio true causes of the sensations awakened by 
ayitique forms and objects—^veneration—they have kept out of view ^ 
tho fact that the very newness and freshness of the blazonty with 
which their work is covered, destroys that emotion. They have for¬ 
gotten, that no running of tho mortal artificer can create tho effect 
which the most efficient, though the slowest of all workmen, Time, 
80 unerrin^y produces. It is because the slow destroyer has dimmed 
the fiaring gaudiness of medieval decorations that they please^ the 
eye of the amateur, bcHuso Time has toned down and softened the 
puerile splendours of a monkish age, which were charactciistic of a 
state of infant art, and which are onfy interesting now liistoricaUy, 
as indications of what art was. But deliberately, painfully, to le- 
produce these puerilities in the healthy utility and tho vigorous 
manhood of this age, can only ho deplored as a substantive ana¬ 
chronism. Everything calculated to associate tho hall wth strength 
and power has been “sicklicd over” with spangles and paint. 
The oak which furnishes ^ 

** The wooden walls of Old England ” 

has contributed the throne of the new House of Lords, but 
only to bo concealed by gilt and coloured frippeiy, Tho stone 
carvings aic hidden behind red, blue, and yellow pigment, and tho 
walls arc covered with childish legends, traced, luckily, in such 
extremely gothic characters, that nobody can read them. In 
justice, however, we must not omit a single characteristic c^' the 
present time. One of the legends estahlislics a full recognition of 
the “ Fifth Estate ’ ’—^the Press. Over a lobby of entrance is written 
in Gothic chaiacters, “ To the Reporters’ Gallery.” 

But what is the use of a reporters* gallery within walls where 
tho cry of “Hear! hear!” is uttel'ed in vain—where eloquence 
might as well have no tongue—and where he that hath oars to 
hear can not hear t It is said^ that the Frenchman who first made 
eugar from beet-root, product a capital article—^to look at. It 
was exquisitely white : its crystallization was dazzlingly perfect^ 
it had, in short, only one fault—it was noUlweet. The story 
applies to this now hcdl for oratory and audience ; nothing can he 
prettier to look at, but it is adapts for many t^gi better than 
forspeaking and hearing. 

ixhus, then, has the vision which we have indidged r^q^ectipg 
Westminster Palace been dialled. Instead of a structure aa 
odbU in detailed exeention as it really ^was grand in design, we 
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shall have—if the present stjle of decoration he persevered in--r 
a had Aoitation of the worst ago which could have been selected 
for the artist to copy from. Whore, then, are all tho designs^ 
professions, and instituti<ms, not only of the Fine Art Commission^ 
but of tho architect himself ? Truly they have been swept away. 
The whole body have fallen down flat to worship the medimval 
idol. The Fuseyites began this idolatry, and the Puffinites have 
consummated it on the altar of bad taato. * By the sacrifice of 
pure English art, neither the architect, who has altered his original 
design to adapt it to the new Gothic mania, nor tho Fine Art 
Comnussion, appear to have had wills of their own. They have 
been drawn into the mistake of stopping that progress which is 
the strength and glory of this age, to put us bock a half-a-dozen 
centuries. Despite their original published invitations to modem 
artists, they now tell them, “ You must not be artists of to-day, 
but professors of tho paintings and sculpture that flourished six 
centuries ago.” 

Let, however, this specimen of tho wl^ole, afforded by the new 
House of Lords, have its proper effect on public opinion, which 
must rise and e.xprcss itseH emphatically before the Middle Age 
Mania is spread over the rest of the gigantic palaco. As yet it 
has only partly disfigured Che building, and, fortunately, the sin 
exists chiefly in the decorations. -The architect’s main design, 
though modified, has not been hopelessly distorted by it. Tho 
larger, grander parts of tho structure will always do honour to the 
*geniu^ of Barry. The Victoria Tower will, in every respect, bo 
thc^grandcst pile of its kind in tho world ; but alas, tho now 
House of Lo|d^ what is it ? A grievous, gorgeous, gilded, flimsy, 
false-timed blunder. It will reprteeut to a future age no trait*-^ 
it will leave behind no expression of tho natiohal characteristic 
of the middle of the nineteentl! centuiy. It will merely indicate 
that about this period the Middle Age Mania was at its height. 
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A SERMON ON UNIVERSAL CHARITY, 

’''and what was the FatHT IT BORE. 

BY G. DE LYS. 

A siTOBT dtacourseVwas preached, at the parish church of ——, 
by a young clergyman, on tlic first Sunday after his appointment, at 
JjAQ a year, as curate to a canon residentiary who licld that living, 
with other preferment. He had never before addressed any con¬ 
gregation. The pariah contained several families of great respect- • 
ability ; which term must always be understood to signify wealth, 
and those other adjuncts akin to wealth, that not only place the pos¬ 
sessors above all necessity of conforming themselves in any roi^>ect 
to each other’s tastes, pursuits, and habits, but make them also in 
a great ufeasure mdepondent of other men’s favourable opinion 
and good will; which tlie poorer and meaner sort must cultivato, 
according to the 'same law by which they cultivate the ground, 
with toil and sweat, as giving tliem a title to the creature com¬ 
forts of life, nay, oftener still, the only means of supplying its 
merest wants. ^ 

It was a very orderly parish. Rich and poor, all within ** 
were regular church-goers; for our young curate's predecessdr 
had, throughout a long residence there, ^always punctually and 
zealously discharged his high duties; Faithful^to his Groat 
Master, he was a tender and goneroi^^end to the poor, a stay 
and comforter to the sick and desolate, alund an^ al)}e counseUor 
to the consoienoe-staicken mid thb doub^l, and tm active minister 
of peace among aU. Therefore all in the parish were of his con¬ 
gregation. But, at his death, some difiereaces of opinion on polc- 
ufical matters, which had been restrained i^om outbreak by his 
healing doctrines and exau^plo, broke forth among the more 
respectablo of the conunuaicants into, to say the least of it*, an 
iptense and peremptory desire to asccrt^ what might he the con- 
trovei'sial bias of\he new pastor. And none doubted but that some- 
Q.what in that sort might be to hd gathered or inferretd frpm thu 
inaugural discourse. And each was hCpeM of discovering therein, 
as in a chart laid open before a practised eye, the indioation of some 
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strong holUDg ground, some snug and land-locked cove of shelter, ' 
for hia own small dark privateer craft of warlike controversy to 
cast its biting anchor in. 

But in this expectation all wore disappointed. Of High or Low 
•Church tendency—of a loaning to the Amiinian or the Calvin- 
istic side of the Articles—of a preference for Evangelical or Tract- 
arian interpretation of the sense, natural or iioo-natnral,*whorcin 
points of Faith are to bo rightly understood—of all this notliing 
indeed could therein he found, how jealously soever sought for. 
Even as the visionary watcr-springs and palm groves which mock 
the dreary wayfarer of the desert with promise of some loved 
shadow for repose or sparkling draught to slake his burning thirst, 
but vanish in succession as they rise hoforc his dasizlod and craving 
liope,—so would a faint glimpse sometimes present itself to Fancy, 
a dfeamy pictui*e in the far-off distance of some blest oasis of 
refiesliingly exclusive doctrine, where the contentious and weary 
might rest and banquet; and, ever and anon, an eager impulse 
heat quirk and strong in answer to an owning sentence, which 
seemed to promise much, yet passed away, leaving wliat was most 
looked and longed for more va^c and doubtful even than before. 
All was of the simple Catholick doctrine of Him who set the Jittlo 
child in the midst, and said of such is the kingdom of Heaven; ” 
Vho preferred the Worship of the Publican before that of the Pha- 
; who oalleth to the heavy laden to come to Him, and 
Will dvc them rest; and whose voice was heard upon the waters of 
Galilee^saying, “ It is I—be not afraid ” 

The text from the words of the Apostle of the Gcntilos— 

** But the greatest of these is Charity.” And the discourse was 
of the nature and obligations of Universal Charity. It appeared 
to some to be a text siogukrly chosen for the occasion. For how 
could it apply itself to tho euhjoct of an appointment to a laborious 
curacy at £40 a-year ? No ortholess, ^ left the Church highly 
pleased with the discourse. Several expressed their approbation 
in letters sm^ by the next post to their friends. A Loiter of con- 
graftilation, lastiy, was ackircssed to the young curate himself by 
his far distant Rector, to whose ears the intelUgence had come as 
a flattering tribute of praise for his considerate gbodness in haviri^ 
vouchsafed to the parish a eurate, who };ad made aueh eariy display 
of powers and di^sition to serve God and his flock.' These letters 
we will give, in order, as they were communicated to us 
• The first was from a single lady, of respectable utd^endance 
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in the parish, of much and long experience, and whoi^ judgm^t 
was much deferred to by a large bod^ of correspondents of her 
own sox, ago, and condition, on all subjects of religious and social 
propriety. 


Lettkb I.— From Miss Judith Biuapb, of Stone Cottaob, to Mbs, 
Justus Ckampxon, of Edob-on-thb-Sower, Sowerdt, Yorkshire. 


My Beloved Friend, 

I haste, acSpording to promise, to send you an account of 
our young curate’s first sermon. 1 can truly say that, as fan as it 
went, it was, both in manner and substanco, all that even you or 
/ could desire, I say, as far as it wetii. There were, doubtless, 
topiclcB omitted which wc should, both of us, he inclined to think 
most desirable in the introductory effort of a person to whom the 
requirements of his flock naturally turn for satisfaction, if not for 
confirmation, on some points of belief as well as discipline,—you 
know what I mean-^n which you and I have so often conversed 
in such* happy agreement, but on which, unhappily, so many 
divisions are to hq found within the pale of our church. On these 
points, 1 lament to say it, absolutely nothing could be inferred, 
oven as to tho preacher’s own impressions. But we must hope 
for the best. Nor was there in his manner that tone of authority, 
that confidence of stewardship, one so much wishes to sec, particu¬ 
larly in those whose ministiy is among a congregation containing 
within it so many of the lower, and ^gar, and grossl^ipio^t 
sort, as in this parish. But this may come, and I trust vSIl, with 
more use of the pulpit. » 

His text was, on the whole, not ill oboaon, Faul, 1st. Corinth., 


Chap. XIIL, verse 13 . “ But ;Uie gi'eatesi of these is Qharity.’* 
I^Qctrine much needed amon|^ uS lior^ Beaven knows, tolbe spe- 
J|m recommended in the largest and mo^ Christian sense. He told 
boldly of our fedts. I Hty us ;^or you know, my dear> / 
don’t pretend to ho hotter than my neighbours. 1 do belieTh; jl 
may say it of myseUViUThgpce, that tjf there he one per¬ 
fection whose importance t haye ever more spedohy acknowledge 
or humhly striven fhr with hopefli! zed ^7 nfher eff 

'the perfections Wessaiy t^ A C^stSon calling, it is this very one 
of CuArity, In its wMest and’mn^iMd knowing how iih* 

S irfeot we all are; the best of To you, I will say iVdes^ 
rs. Justus, (fqr irith ^ou thave no reserve), I do not rememlw 
having ^er heard nn^rfbing that se4 me more a-thinking^moro 
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perhaps, i am ready to admit, than ever boforo—on this great 
sahjoct. He took the Apostlo^B definitions in their order; en> 
forcing each with so much modesty and good sense, but at tdio 
same time with an under-current of shrewd and searching illustra¬ 
tion, capable of being as clearly and particularly appliej as if ho had 
known those he was addressing as long and thoroughly as I have, 
and as if ho had said to A, B, and 0, (who shall be nameless,) ** I 
appeal now to your consciences against yourselves.” It was very 
remarkable, this; and gives me a high opinioi^ of his discernment. 

I leave it to you, my dear, to judge,—for you know this unhap2>y 
parfsh almost as well as I do. If you had but hoard the dauntless 
and missionary tone in which he gave out these words^ and cotn- 
tuonted upon them :—“ Charity sufferoth long, and is kind. Cha¬ 
rity eni'if'th not. Charity raunteik not itself; is not puffed up I 
Fancy now the squire’s pew, which you know, with its scarlet 
lining and fringed cushions, just under the pulpit which he spoke 
from ; and in that pew the squire himself, and those awfully 
spoilt children, whom one could so whip ; anfl his odious wife, with 
her French polka pelisse sticking out there! Puffed up" 
indeed ! I ’ll bo bound the Corinthians never saw anything like 
that! And Ac, from whom hardly a civility, so much as a dinner 
at the Hall, or even a bow at the cliureli-door must bo expected, 
-•-except, indeed, near clection-timo—and t/^en to bo sure ho 
is condescending enough! And .fAc, who from sheer envy 
caanot see one’s name down for an annual 21. to our Chris- 
tian-Fc#ow3hip-according-to-Church-of-Englaud-Disciplin6 Day 
School, but she must needs top one with her ostentatious 5L ! 
And then, “ iToth not behave itself unseemly, sceketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil!” could not but 
take one peep over the coruer of my pew into tho next pew to me,— 
you know it,—to see how this was home by no less a person than 
.that Mrs. Joab Pierce, tho rich salesman's widow there, who can’t 
Apeak two words togetl^er fff intelligible English, and is one of the 
life-patronesses of our school, and certainly not behaving herself 
vqiy among her betters, with that shew of artificial flowers 

at church on hweelf and her two big daughters, and their eternal 
eye-glasses,—and bustling going intu chur<^, anfl bustling goinj^* 
cut, whilst other people wouM be cofleoting Ijheir thoughts for pious 
meditation,-^nd she, the most violeqb>ieinpered, chnsoriouB, poor 
tiflng of any I cad name in this quarrelsome eensorious neigbhonr- 
^ood. Neva* happy but when sho ihinhi (die is inflicting ^a iround^ 
NO.' IXXM.—TOt. VI. M 
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' I wonder Ilow she felt. At all events I was glad, for hef sake, to- 
see she looked as if she would not forget it; and 1 warrant our 
young clergyman will ho no favourite of her*s for the lectuic he 
read her> In short, as I said heforc, the sermon was a most 
valuahle one though I fear its doctrines have fallen sadly by the 
wayside, wluM’e they will be trampled on. I am bound in charity 
to hope iKjt. 

But I must now leave you, dearest Mrs. Justus—I inu«t attend 
the Charity Pay Sclijul For it is luy week. And 1 am the ruoic 
bound to go, as that Mrs. J. P. happonb to be my colleague,as 
weekly Mbitoi. And I would not be five minutes late. For 1 
eould not ^nibt the sebool for one minute of the live to her sole 
mnnagoment, and answer for the cousequenccd of her unspeakable 
vulgaiity, Ignorance, bad temper, and bad judgment So I bicak 
oflP. But, knowing you will rojqice with me in all I have &> 
imperfectly said of this c\ccllcnt sermon, I remain, my beloved 
friend, as ever, 

• Yours most affectionately, 

J, SWARrE. 


LETTau li —J’KovrMiiB JoAn WjHilt Pierce to the llFv.GRisim .SursNER, 
* IIardln Tuhls, Flint. Canon REsiuBNriARi oi --. 

Keverend Sir. 


You laid mo under an obligation, so to speak, that JL 
should wiito you, at eailiest convenience, my candid oninioa jyf our 
new minister, as his first effort might have give it me. I hastou 
to take this opportunity by due couieo of post so to do, beholden as 
I am to your expressed wishes, according to the best of my poor 
abilities. And excuse all faults. I should do the young gentleman 
an injustice,—which 1 hope I novel may b. found to do an injustice 
to any fellow-cioaturc, knowing of the •'amo,—if I did not say he 
made a gieat impression on us all, iNot but there was, I am free 
to acknowledge, a many particulars on which in this benighted 
parish I will have the buldness to think ho might have denounced, 
much to our iustruetiou and comfort; which he didn’t. Not \hat 


I ^intend any amnutation on the young gentleman, or would pre¬ 
sume it. Thougli I have hoard doctrine, Eeverend Sir, from them 


shall be nameless to i/ou, that 1 much wished might have borne 
^fruit to edification and sound controversy on this favourable occasion. 
Bat, from beginning to end, ‘Uiough often led to hope he might have 
give us something on the points X have so often listened to witlr 
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improvement, (notfrom our late curate, good sir, but from bis hetters^) 
on the backslidings of Topery and Sectarianism, Aiitimoniolism^ 
Sublapsarians, and Siipralapsariaus, and Anchorites and Amoritos 
■wliich was smote with tho edge of the sword, and the like, which, 
•as I said before, he did not cast any healing light oi?nny of them, 
which is much to be lamented ;—though venal. Nevertheless, 
both my daughters and mo, w'hlch went early add staid it*out, with 
our humble rc'^pects to you, llovcrcnd Sir, and all your worthy 
family, and 'wc beg particular (lomp’ts to S. and all we hear 
is ovpected soon to be added to your blessed family, and may your 
Kevercuoc have your quiver full on ’em,—whjeb we hope they are 
in good health, as thanks he to Him we are at this ])re8eut,— 
agrees in opinion that the Sermon was to Edification, and so, in my 
poor way will endeavour to give you the host account I can of it. 

First, liis delivery was undeniable, though wanting a trifle in 
unction, which may come. Grant it may I But what is these 
externals to “that which passeth show, good mother”? (See 
Fsalrnist.) 

Now what do you think was his text ? iJf T venter, with all 
difference, to think it tho best he could have chose, and if I may 
venter to riddle your reverence as to what you may guess that 
^ext was, J saying it is my favourite text, I almost think I hoar 
your reverence make answer and say, “Mrs. J. P, I know what 
it was—I know your heart. It was ‘ The greatest of these is 
Cfiar^^, * ” And so it was, dear sir. “ But the greatest of these 
is Charity.” And nothing about “ Faith,” and “ Hope,”—which 
is neither hero*or there,—^but only “ Charity.” And, as far as I 
may speak, I never did hear this heavenly doctrine more fruitfully 
expounded in our poor vermicular. How my Ifcart went with 
him as he decanted upon the thirteen Corinthians! “ thinketh no 
evil”—“ suffereth long”—“is kind”—“ ^‘iivieth not.” Sir, 
there arc such things as h^iwelb, and wo pity our erring neighfoura; 
which 1 have always felt bound iu, so to do ; and 1 [londcr their 
iniquities in the night season. And could I but hope for tho 
ripening of good doctrine like this in the hearts and minds of the 
uncontroverted! And could I but hope for th^ effects, as my 
heart yearned to my neighbours who was oven in the next pew to"^ 
ine> which she shall be nameless ;—^fdr why ?—you. Reverend Sir, i 
know who I mean ; and I must say, saving your reverence, good 
sir, as cantankerous an old cat as ever was in a Oliriwitian conge¬ 
stion; who is envying of everybody w’ho makes a handsomer 
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donation to our bohool, and a-putting down of her 8liibf)y two 
pound ten annular, winch I’ll ho bound she would call it a 
“bestowing of all her goods to feed the poor, ’ and a “giving of 
her body to be burned.” At least that’s uiy inlrosusecption. 

"But, to retirn to the points of the sermon—and oh, with bow 
longing a de&iro do 1 look for that blessed maxim to btrike its 
fruits deep into the earth and boar its triumphant roots aloit, 
wherein, ns our pastor truly said, is the very es‘»eiuc of all 
Christian chanty, and for why ? —it “ thinketh no evil.” 

And how the blebsings can wo hope we are in the light way if, 
like some, whieli I grieve to say there is too many of them, and 
could name them, leastwise some of them who ically nnd truly 
thinks nothing but evil of their neighbours, which is then llesh 
and blood—and what concern liave we with our neighbour’s 
piccadillys, having all, the best of us, beans in our own I’b, and 
“ is not puffed up,” Whieli my second daughter, known to you, 
sir, when the minister^came to this head, as I looked at her, to 
see if she wasn’t thinking of something^ the dear give me just 
one intelligent glancQ of her down-cast eyes, tuiuing of them up 
in silent devotion, the picture of a true angel, with her pink-and- 
white magnolias and three row's of French lace on her bonnet, and 
just once, as if to say, “ I understand you, mother,” she spelt on ^ 
her pretty fingers, for mo to see, the six letters S. Q. U. I. R. E.; 

1 do declare, I believe truly, if it had not been in church, I must 
have- smiled outright. For there lie was, to be sure, in his gyeat 
gaw'dy pew under the north window, and the whole family, through 
which you might see the yellow barouche a-waiting with the coach¬ 
man and the two footmen in blue plushes, and silver knee-bands, 
begging pardon for my freedom in tl e same, like heathens of old 
Jiliey might be, and to be sure they might better have been inside, 
in prayer, with the bay horses a-M\orting, as if a-purposc to disturb 
the congregation, which the great Danish dog was continually a 
jumping up at their noses. From my hcait I pity them, which 
80 says both my daughters likewise, and would do them any good 
that laid in onr powers. But, alas, good sir, for the “ sounaing 
br^s ! ”—and what is She hut a “ twinkling symbol ? ” 

Rut here I mus^ break off—For I am, this week, one of the two 
^idios visitors of our Charity School, wWh capacity I have filled 
^ver since my blessed Joab was removed to a better place,'who 
^respected you, being eligible to the same as widows and maiden 
ladicn ; ar^ it’s the time, and something tells me I couldn't in * 
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conscience leave the duties to be performed by an individual, whom 
I will not mention, whoso christen name begins witli a J and her 
Sur with a U, and a S and a H, who is, 1 am sorry to say, my 
CoHick at this present on the work. But I nevtr shall forgot 
this sermon on Universal Charity^ and remains, reverend sir, 

' Your obedient Servant, * 

Priscilla Warly Pierce. 

’ Letthu hi.—From Sir Ha.horess Poitciiley, or IIigu Hjill Manor, 

TO TUK BAME. 

My good Friend, 

J am happy to be able to express to you my satisfaction at 
the choice, you have made in the young man whom, with my con* 
eurrence, you have sent down to tliis parish to supply the [dace 
of the late curate. At all events, his inauguration sermon yester¬ 
day was of a sort which, as for as the teij^ency of it went, 1 could 
not but approve, and which I think you would have been pleased 
wdtb also—which arc tho main points. I fq|el it, as you know, to 
bo a duty I owe to myself, as a magistrate, and patron of this 
living, and proprietor of the lands and free warren of this parish, 
to take some interest in the doctrines which arc preached to the 
common people. 

lie is a young man of creditable and gentlemanlike appear- 
aiij^Cji^and, in so far, does honour to your choice. I might, per¬ 
haps, have wished he had taken a somewhat more authoritative 
tone with th®m, and had referred somewhat more directly to sub¬ 
mission in matters of Church and State, a subject I always felt to 
have been too much neglected by our late curatd, and on which it 
might have been as well if be liud received a previous hint as a 
useful topick for his first sermon. But some allowance must be 
made for his natural diffidence, it being known that 1 and my 
family were in the country, and should ho at church. And we 
may hope that more use of his pulpit may bring him out on these 
sulyects. On the whole, however, I was so well contented with 
what I heard, that I sent my servant to him, after church, with 
an invitation to dine hero ; to mark my approbation of what I li&d 
heard, and to give him some direction as to the points I think.^ 
desirable he should lose no time in attending to with the lower 
orders. I w'as, I confess, a little surprised at his excusii^ himself 
from diuner, upon some plea of a sick woman, or something of the 
sort, whom he said he wished to pass the evening with. But he 
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wrote to me to say, with his respects, that he would take the 
liberty of calling some time in the course of this, Monday’s, after¬ 
noon, in the hope of finding me at homo ; when I shall not fail of 
saying what hwish. • 

But a word on his sermon. ,It was on Universal Charity. The 
text, from St. Paid, was well enough in its way, and no harm 
whatever in bis manner of handling it; though in some parts, as 
indeed could hardly^he avoided, considering the commonplace 
nature of the Buhject, uninteresting enough. There was one 
passage, however, >vhich struck mo as being particularly appli¬ 
cable to circumstances of no small importance in the present day, 
and therefore judiciously introduced. I mean that in which the 
Apo.stle so sensibly animadverts upon the vulgar notions of 
charity—that indiscriminate sort of charity, I mean, which only 
spoils those who are the objects of it, and is always sure to be 
abused. Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor,” <fec., 
<fec., &c., “it availeth me nothing.” “ Tho man,” said he, “ who 
carelessly flings away from the superfluous stores of his wealth, 
nay more, from oven what he may feel to be iniporta7it to his own 
comforts, to relieve the more pressing wants of another, and goes 
homo rejoicing in the belief that every duty of brotherhood and 
choi'ity has been fulfilled, deceives himself, and perchance it 
availeth him nothing. It may have been but to rid himself of a 
spectacle of wretchedness, which is always irksome and jpaiufftl 
to behold. And tliis a well-ordered conscience would tell him is 
not charity. It may have been but to purchase tUanks from tho 
object of his munificence, or perhaps to win praise and good 
opinions from others—and this availeth. even worse than nothing. 
For it manifests, not that he hath tho virtue of charity, but the 
vice of ostentation.’’ 

IIow true this is ! I think the indiscriminate squandering 
of money among persons not really respectable, and calling tfutt 
charity, is a breach of duty which cannot he too strongly inveighed 
against. You know, ihy worthy friend, the burthens now presSing 
on the land—and, among them, the maintenance of the poor in 
wages or relief i# the greatest—and the common people should 
Jie constantly reminded of this. If the pauper submits himself 
•cheerfully to tho condition in which Providence has been pleased 
;to place him, and tho labourer is, as the same Apostle says, 

' ** content jeith his wages,” whatever the amount may ho that his- 
superiors think fit to give him (I believe, by the by, this is said by 
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St, Paul of soldiers, but of course is meant to apply equally to 
all under authority) that is enough. 

For my own pait, I have always considered that the truest and 
best Cluistian charity consists in setting a good example to our 
poor neighbours ; and our curate spoke in liis sermon of Exarnplo 
as being a pait of Charity. Aiid 1 feel confident you will not bo 
of a different opinion from us upon this. For instance, T think it 
right to show good order and management yi my household affairs, 
ajway^) supporting the station and dignit/ in my style of living 
wJucli befit a njan of family and landed property, but no\er coun¬ 
tenancing idle expcn.so and display. 1 make my stewaid collect my 
bills, and I b«i lance my accounts myself, quaitcrly. I make it a 
rule also, ubich I am sure you will feel is riobt, not to have my 
boiscs or carnages out on Sundays, in order that my servants may 
not have unnecessary work on that day, except to take myself and 
Lady P. and my family and visitors to church ; and I make it a 
rule on that day to invite the elerg> maif to dmo at the ball, who 
docs duty, on a plain dinner, at which, by-the-by, I have always n 
roast siiloiii of beef and a plum-pudding, flhich luis never ceased 
to bo a custom in my bouse on Sundays, to in«\ik the difference of 
the day, with seldom any other wines but sherry and port, except 
now' and then a bottle of that claret of Orocktord's, which I 
remember you spoke well of. And these things 1 tbitirk it right to 
*do as the principal poison in the parish, for an example, which 
miEy* suggest to all others the propriety of doing the like. 

From all^this you will perceive that T am well pleased with our 
curate’s first display. I must now conclude, being called away to 
commit two prisoners, wdio are hero in the constable’s charge, noto¬ 
rious plunderers, one of therA detected, last night, poaching in 
the plantations, and the other stealing tr'^wood from a hedge of 
one of my tenants,—wliieh is all the moie unpaidonablo because 
the offenders are married men, and each has a family of children, 
with whom they were specially bound to pass the ovtming by the 
jfkrental fire-side, instead of roaming about for dcpicdation. This 
makes it a duty in me, from which I must not shrink, to deal with 
ihem summarily and severely. « * * 

1 am, my dear siTi mways yours truly, 

^AimuEsa PauoHLST.* 
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Letter TV.— From the Kev. Greslet Skinner, Canon Rcsidentiar> ov 
--, lo THE Rev. Clement Franillt, Curate op Little Easinoton. 

Dear and Reverend Sir, 

1 lo'^e no time in expressing to you my great satisfaction 
at the ivcounts I have received, from more than one quarter, of 
tlie impression produced in my parish by your sermon of last 
Sunday. Indeed, L am Happy to say that Sir Ilardiess himself 
has written to mo in very favourable terms of it. I am sure this 
cannot fail to be a source of high gratification to you ; feeling, as 
I am sure you must, that to obtain the favourable testimony of the 
principal persons in his parish, and the approbation of his supeiiors 
ill the church, must ho always the first object for every clergj man 
to keep in mind. Not to mention, what you cannot be insensible 
to, its great importance with a view to further preferment lieve- 
after. I approve highly of tbo text and subject which I under¬ 
stand you chose for J-our soimou—the beauty and efficacy of 
Christian Charity. Go on and prosper. 

*I am, Dear and Reverend sir, 

Yours in all truth and affection, 

Grisley Skinner. ^ 

P.S. It escaped mo to mention to you that you will find that the 
quarterly draft for your salary, which jou will receive regularlf, 
is not an even sum of ten pounds, owing to the deductwix for 
Property Tax. 


THE COMING REFORMATION. 

PART IV. 

“ Mon, my brothers, nun the wovkera, ever reaping something new, 

That which they have done but earnest of the things winch they will do.’^ 

TcNMyseN, 

Mr Pear Perct,- —In my former letters I have explained what 
seem to mo the strong and the weak points of the two great parties 
failed Tories and Rascals. They both respond to a real necessity.. 
The Tories wiU always have a great “ show of reason, ” proclaiming, 
as they do, the principles of Order, The Radicals will always find 
an echo in \he breast of the masses, proclaiming, as they do, the 
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principles of Progress. But the grand political problem will ever 
|rcmain this : how the £wo principles of Order and Progress are to 
|he united in one doctrine. 

^ At present, the strength of Toryism lies, as I 8aid,<in the fear 
' of an undue predominance of the principles of Progress—the fear 
of ill-considered change. The strength of Radicalism, m like 
manner, lies in the fear of an undue predominance of the principles 
of Order to the exclusion of those of Progr(^8—the fear of a 
Retrogression, or at the best of a stationary inactivity. 

From neither Tories nor Radicals can we expect the desired 
solution. What of the Whigs ? On a superficial glance they 
seem to hit the precise point: they take from Toryism its idea of 
Order, and from Radicalism its idea of Progress; stopping short of 
the excesses of each. Let me quote the eloquent exposition of 
perhaps the greatest of all the Whigs—Edmuifd Burke. Speaking 
of our Constitution, he says’i “ This policy appears to mo the result 
of profound reflection; or rather the happy effect of following 
nature, which is wisdom without reflection and above it. A spirit 
of innovation is generally the result of a selfish temper and confined 
views. People will not look forward to posterity, who never look 
^j^ckward to their ancestors. . . . Our political system is placed in 
a just correspondence and symmetry with the order of the world, 
and with the mode of existence decreed to a permanent body com¬ 
posed of transitory parts; wherein by the disposition of a stupendous 
wisdom moulding together the great mysterious incorporation of the 
human race, the^whole at one time is never old, nor middle-aged, 
nor yoimg, but in a condition of unchangeable constancy moves on 
through the varied tenour of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and 
progression. Thus by presening’the method of nature, in the 
conduct of the state, in what we improve we are never wholly now ; 
in what we retain we arc never wholly obsolete. By adhering in 
this manner and on those principles to our forefathers, we are 
guided, not by the superstitions of antiquarians, hut by the spirit 
of phiFoaophic analogy. In this choice of inheritance we have given 
► to our frame of polity the image of a relation in blood; binding up 
the constitution of the country with our deadestvdomestic tics;’ 
adopting our fundamental laws into the bosoms of bur family affeo- 
tiona; keeping inseparable and cherishing with the warmth of all 
their combmed and mutually reflected charities Cur states, oiir 
■4(eartha, our sepulchres, and our altars. . . . Always acting^as if In 
the presence of canonised forefathers, the Spirit of Freedom, leading 
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in itself to misrule and excess, is tempered with an awful gravity. 

. . . Those opposed and conflicting interests, which you considered 
as so great a blemish in our old and in our present constituti^'i 
interpose^ salutary check to all precipitate resolution; that acifon 
and counteraction which in the natural and in the political world?" 
from-tlio reciprocal struggle of discordant powers, draws out the 
harmony of the universe/'. . . 

This is grand jvriting it must he confessed, and there is more of 
it; indeed I do not wonder at any one’s becoming a coi\vcrt to 
Whiggisni who studies it in the glorious pages of its greatest 
writer. But, removed from the fascinations of his elo(|uencc, 
Whiggisni has a very dilferent aspect. In fact it has almost a 
ludicrous aspect. I am constantly reminded by it of the reply of 
that ingenious youth, who lovetl to steer between extremes, and 
when asked for hisfopinion as to the earth’s turning round the sim 
or the sun’s turning round the earth, said, “ Sometimes one, sir, 
and sometimes the other.” In trying to agree with both sides, he 
was thus certain of being in error. This is the case with specu¬ 
lative Whiggisni. It sometimes votes for the Order of the Tories, 
and sometimes for the Progress of the Radicals, not perceiving that 
the two opinions are wholly at variance. The theory of Toryj^;i 
is compact and consistent enough: it says, “ Our Institutions nrVas 
perfect as human Institutions can ho.” The theory of Radicalism 
is no less explicit: it says, “ Our Institutions are effete, sSe the 
product of a byegone condition of things, and must be elMred away 
at once.” Whereupon Whiggisni says to the 'lk)nes, “ Truly, our 
Institutions are perfect, ^rgo must be preservedto the Radicals, 
“ Assuredly we must advance witli the times, we must allow of 
Progress, ergo our Institutions mv-'i; bo cleared away.” As the 
contradiction hero would be too glaring, Wliiggism modifies it by 
saying that the reformr. should be temperate, slow, gradual—the 
dostruction should be carried on piecemeal. The whole is expressed 
by an ingenious metaphor; “We must renew the vigour of our con¬ 
stitution. by the infusion of new blood.” Oh, how ofteif have I 
heard^^#fat-headed politician philosophically utter that metaphojj 
(he b^#|ng he was uttering a maxim 1) how often has it been 
used to Settle an argument, apd it is stiH a marvel to me how 
intelligent men can ever have been deluded by so false an analogy.^ 
Infuse now blood, indeed! what into a dead carcase ? Is that 
to reanimate the body? Neither in physiology nor in- poliii^iv 
can such a phrase he anything but foolish sounds. The old man. 
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tottering to his grave, will not have have his step made firmer 
though the blood of a hundred youths were taken from their veins 
Md infused into liis body; nor can the Institutions grown too old 
fOT the nation, be preserved from decay by the infusion ftf any new 
4deaa. Gothe profoundly says, that everything which falls, deserves 
to fall; that is the law of weakness. Instead of% propping »it up, 
you should build something stronger. Ideas which are the life- 
giving forces of society incarnate themselves iryForms or Institu¬ 
tions when those forces are spent, the Forms remain as Formulas, 
and wise men will exert themselves to got these Formulas cleared 
away, being mere obstructions. It is poor wisdom to endeavour 
to thrust beneath those skeletons a new spirit, hoping thus to re¬ 
animate them. Let Forms disappear, and each Idea clothe itself 
in its own Form. 

Whiggism is a chima3ra. Seeing that Order and Progress are 
necessary principles, it makes up a patchwmrk doctrine from 
Toryism and Radicalism : and—glorious logic !—while convinced 
that both these parties are wholly incompetent to regulate society, 
yet its filial conclusion is that they should both iJc applied in com¬ 
bination ! This is, as I said, out of two errors to make a truth. 
jite-Either society is to remain stationary or it is to advance. 
V^iggism cannot bo allowed to say, It shall do both. If it is to 
remain stationary, Toryism is right; if to advance, then Radicalism 
is rigift. 

These* dilemmas result from the anarchical state of all our 
political opinion^ The Whig feels with us that neither Toryism 
nor Radicalism is right; and yet not having any principles of his 
own, he is forced to borrow those of the two parties ■opposing each 
Other, and thus out of two absurdifies educe a congruity. 

Whiggism is in truth a mere evasion of the difficulty from not 
having any principles. W^’lilgs are the temporisers necessary in 
our state of speculative anarchy ; the Unitarians of politics^— 
neither Infidels nor Believers. Their great merit is having recog¬ 
nised the twofold nature of the fundamental problem: the 
, necessity for reconciling the two antagonists. Order and Progress. 
But their speculative incapacity is. shown .in every attempt to ’ 
reconcile these two. 

It has been well said by Comte, ** that the celebrated maxim of ^ 
''Thiers: Le roi regne et ne gouverne has by its immense and 
«^Tapid success shown how completely extinct is the real i^irit of 
^nouarchy, and that it shows ** the transitory nature of a govern- 
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jiiciit founded on sue!) an inconsequent policy, which is, however, 
the exact expression of what now-a-days is called the ^^constitviiorMl 
spirit.” A puppet king, who reigns but does not govornj-h 
assured)^ a strange spectacle for the political philosophef^a 
striking example of a Formula subsisting long after its spirit h^ 
departed ; and an illustration of the “constitutional spirit ” about 
which Whigs talk so much. In this way is “ our glorious Consti¬ 
tution ” to be j^ept free from the assaults of innovation ! The 
spirit of monarchy may be dead, but at least wo preserve tlm 
])uppct form—the monarch. The spirit of aristocracies may be 
decaying, but at least we will preserve its Formulas, and defend 
the sacred laws of primogeniture and of hereditary legislation. 
The spirit of our Church may be changed, but wo at least cart 
preserve its Ceremonies, its Bishops, and its Pluralities. And all 
this out of love and deep reverence for our Constitution ! 

Such—on high speculative ground-—are, I believe, the real 
characteristics of^Vhiggism. Coming down into the lower and 
turbulent sphere of practice, I know several modifications must be 
suggested : there, many of the Whigs are but undecided Radi¬ 
cals. But the grand characteristic may be expressed in a 
sentence : “ The Whigs are Tories in opposition / " ^^ 0 *" 

Thus, Percy, you see how Toryism, Radicalism, and Whiggism 
—the three parties disputing for government—are one^and all 
incompetent, and the necessity for a New Party becomesJCfesisti- 
ble. First let me call your attention to this great funuamental 
fact that Society has gradually undergone a oompleto change—^ 
from being Military and consequently Monarchical, it has become 
Industrial and consequently Democratic. 

Tliis change is, as I said, Yundamenfeal, and brings with it the 
necessity for Institutions fundamentally different. What an error 
to suppose that Industrial ideas can ever he infused into Military 
Institutions in the guise of young blood ! Who does not see, as 
soon as the real condition of Society is stated, that such an attempt 
is hopeless ? Who therefore can accept the Tory or tffe Whig 
solution ; or who that still moi’e contradictory solution offered bjfc 
the New Party, which calls itself Young England, the tendency 
of which is to revive in aU their vigour Feudal Times ^ Tba 
mere statement of the question is a condemnation of eveiy paJ^, 
except the Radical party, and that has no constructive principleaiv 
, The New Party therefore of which I signalise the adtenftr 
must t)e something wholly unlike existing parties. Inasmuch aa 
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our Faitli in Iffonarcliy is extinct, and our tlieorioa of society are, 
at present, weak and vacillating, the Now Paity must commence 
existence by the elaboration of a now Theory of Society 
funded on its Indiistiial Tendencies. Its Democracy will bo 
uiiraie that of all proious Democracies, because Societjfcit^lf is 
tOihkc all previous conditions in the history of mankind. 

The problem being : “ To reconcile the two equally ncceaeary 
conditions of Order and Progress : ” the first difficulty is to ascer¬ 
tain our Method. Now tho History of Philosqphy shows upon 
irresistible evidence that evciy dcpaitment of human inquiry 
lias exhibited three Methods, entitled by Auguste Comte, “ Tiie 
Theoloy/cal or supernatural, the MeiaphymtaU and the 
In the first, phenomena were explained by tho direct agency of a 
God ; in tho second, by the agency of some metaphybical abstract 
eulity ; in tho third, by the operation of natural laws. 1 caunot 
stop hero to prove tho tiuth of this view ; you must seek that in 
the great work of Comte, {Cours de Philosophic Positwi), or in 
Mr. Mill’s System of Logic. Allow mo here, for tlio sake of my 
argument, to assume the law of evolution therein laid down as 
proved. Allow mo further to assume—and no one will deny its 
truth—that in tho department of physical science tlic posituc 
iw^hod is the sole method by which any progress has been made. 
Jading this method uniformly triumphant, and the two other 
method^uniformly incompetent in tho sciences, Comte justly 
usserf^Qbat it is the only true method, and that it must be 
applied to moral and social questions with the same rigour as to 
scientific questions if any solid result is to he attained. Accord¬ 
ingly in lato years we have seen Morals and Psychology anxiously 
seeking for some positive basis ; History is stiiving to pass from 
tho rude state of a mere “ chapter^ of accidents” to that of a 
science ; and Political Economy has some claims to the name of a 
science. If the hies which regulate human industry, no leas than 
the laws which regulate human volition and intelligence can be 
ascertained and reduced to a science, what obstacle is there to 
tho ascertainment of the laws df government ? In a word, why 
jihould there not be a Theory of Society founded on the immutable 
Daws of Human Nature ?—not its difficulty ; for although that 
in assuredly great, there is nothing in it which lies beyond the 
ephere of our apprehension, like the problems of ontology—not 
its complexity ; for although that also is great, we haxo neverthe- 
deos as great a variety of means, so that there is compensation. 
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To dotonninc whether a subject is within the sphere^of our inves¬ 
tigation, we have only to ascertain whether there arc sufficient 
Jtu'fSf and whether these facts are so appreciable by iis os to 
traced to i e. to their modes of operation Kow tin / 

olemenis^f a social science unquestionably exist. It only icmar s 
for philosophers to detect the grand primary laws of social actiot 
and all the secondary laws will soon fall into their proper placeSs 
and a social hcieiicc be established. I most earnestly direct yoiu 
attention to Comae’s work, and to the sixth book of Mill’s Logic, 
for full satisfaction on this important subject. Thcie jwi will 
find the great outlines sketched, and a clear view of the method by 
which the scionce will be elaborated. 

In positive science we see the two conditions of Order and Pro¬ 
gress luminously illustiated ; for while over}" encouragement is 
given to fresh discoveries, tho new developments only expand, they 
never destroy the old established principles. Thus slahihty, which 
in metaphysical in^iries has never boon possible, because each 
new thinker upsets what his predecessor laid down, is in science 
perfectly compatible with the most unlimited progression. The 
errors which succeeding discoveries dispel, do not, in their fall, 
drag with them what oiigiiially was true ; the mthcr of Newton is 
given up without its affecting in any way the truth of his law^ 
gravitation. In like manner when once the fundamental laws of 
society arc discovered, although fresh developments will co^stantlj 
take placo, they will only displace a few errors, they will no^lhako 
the laws. 

I know it is the fashion of random politicians to sneer at 
theories. They are practical men. The great proof of which is 
that they imagine a system of government reposing on no general 
doctrine. They are practical •men and hate “ generalities.” In 
their contempt for generalities they a* l upon special theories, and 
those bad theories. They are in the condition of manufacturers, 
w'ho making tho practical applications of scientific principles in 
their manufactures should Imagine that scientific principles were 
all nonsense—the babble of pedant®. Nevertheless, all thinking 
men arc aware that special measures not proceeding from a 
’general doctrine are tlie more experiments of Quacks ; and such 
are all our political mea.sures. So long as political phenomena are 
view’ed as accidental or as special, instead of being viewed as the 
^ecessaiy and invariable results of social laws, there can he 
TOthing^but empiricism in government, nothing but anarchy in our 
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political conditions. We have gradually eliminated from the phy¬ 
sical world all personal intervention—all individual caprice. The 
wind blows according to immutable laws ; we have banished the 
ices of an ^olus : the ocean does not heave and roar in 
-Xlienco to the fluctuating passions of a Neptune : th^iJlSuder 
w- ;.o longer the offensive weapon of an irritable Jove, it is sim- 
e electricity. But having thus eliminated from physical scjonce 
U interventions of individual power, wo have still to eliminate 
..hem from social science : we have to learn that masses of men 
are subject to laws as invariable as the laws which regulate the 
motion of the planets. This idea is so contrary to oiu’ prejudices 
and all our old opinions that it will be long in gaining ground, but 
it must gain at last. In our domestic circle we are so accustomed 
to appreciate the influence of individual power and caprice, that 
yfc cannot easily conceive that iiiflucnoo being annulled. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that what is true of the individual is 
not true of the mass ; and if it is necessary to have a science of 
individual character—ethology—it is no less flecessary to have a 
science of society. Thjp laws which regulate masses of men, must 
he sought iu history, quite as much as iu the plfysiology of man. 
When people talk, as they so often do, of the accidents which 
j ln termiue events, or of the individual caprices and resolutions 
wiuch shaped the course of mighty changes, they assume that there 
are no laws of social action, but that individual will accomplishes 
the This is what Corate calls the Theological Phase of 

science,**and is just the sort of explanation given by the ancients, 
when they supposed Neptune was the god of the sea. You con¬ 
stantly meet with passages plainly asserting that had a certain 
individual done a certain thing “ the whole coursq of the Revolu¬ 
tion would have been arrested ; ” asr if the will of one man could 
arrest a national development! 

In my last letter I touched upon the anarchical tendency of the 
boasted Freedom of Thought, which cannot mean, as it is now 
interpreted, freedom from the tyranny of Truth. Were once the 
laws which regulate social development scientifically elaborated, 
wo should no more have the endless ami profitless disputes on poli¬ 
tical topics, than we now have on astronomy. Nevertheless, 
entire liberty, in any rational sense of the word, would be given to 
each man ; but the present infinite divergencies would be ended: 
0 full, scope for activity would be given ; and the labours of each 
^wWd go towards p;erfccting the whole. Instead of, as at present. 
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all political tliinker^i being occupied in dcstroyiug ftaeh other’s 
errors, in preventing the dangerous ascendancy of each other’s 
principles, and in making timid tCntatives as experiments on the 
living body of society, they would then, though in widely differei^ 
path3,^],J[abour for one end, and a steady advance would be ti^ 
1 * 08011 , 

Do pot suppose I am heralding a Millennium ; do not imagine 
that the social science which I here anticipate will be easy of forma> 
lion. 1 have no jimbition to rank amongst the facile theorists 
who with a dash^ of the pen throw off a now constitution. I 
candidly confess that I have no conception of what the condition of 
society under the Coming Reformation will be like; for although 1 
pronounce a social doctrine indispensable, I have no social doctrine 
to offer. It is one thing to see a social want, another to relieve 
it. And sciences are not formed in a day. Only metaphysicians 
arc impatient. The positive philosopher has learned to wait. I 
content myself, therefore, with announcing the necessity for a 
social science, and •with announcing that it must be coming, for 
the state of things unmistakeably shows that.—^ver yours, 

* Vivian. 


THE YOUNG MEN OP OUR TIMES. 

Who can describe fairly the times in which we live ?, To look 
upon them from one of the numerous points of view that might be 
taken—to study them in one of their many relations to the Future 
—would supply work enough fijr any writeri The particular point 
of view which we would occupy for a little while is an important 
one. We would consider what effect tibie present times have upon 
the characters of our y^ung men. We spoke tamely—using the 
wrong article—in. calling this point of view an important One : it 
is the only view of the times that will be important at the gnd of 
some twenty years. Not what buildings are we raising—what 
railways are we making—hut what characters are we forming ? 
That is the question for the Puttiird*. 

But such a beginning portends a' dry essay on such subjects as 
‘‘moral influences ” and “ the constitution of the human mind>” 
I shall deal in no such sublime generalities; but content myself 
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with makiflg a few pen-and-ink sketches of sorae “ Young Men of 
Our Times,” with whom I have hecn acquainted. The novelists 
have bought up all the glaiiiig chai actors in the market; but in 
the obscuio shades of society we may liiid some subjects, which 
\f‘A\ have an interest for us, if wc look more at the in»v^d histoiy 
of the mind than at tho outw'aid garb of incidents. Como forth 
from the shades, then, my old friend, Potor P^enderton, ^and let 
me present thee to tho public as a specimen of 

The UsncR. ® 

Poor Peter was doomed to tbo career of an usher in a boarding- 
school, by tho coincidence of his father’s failure in business, and 
his own progress in Latin. All his class-mates saw that ho would 
never rise in life when he rose to the top of tho class, and stood 
there steadily for more than a year, lie W'os too deep in A'irgil 
ever to become a great sea-captain, or soldier, or traveller. We 
pitied him : he was a doomed schoolmaster. We saw his destiny 
coming upon him : he was appointed as a monitor over the lowest 
class, before I left Mr. Stephens’s academy. Uis appearance con- 
tiibuted to hiS misfortune. When 6i.\tecn years old, ho had 
attained his full height of five feet eight, and wore a grave, Jong 
countenance. No wonder ; ho bad read through tho Satires of 
‘Horace, Cicero’s Offices and Orations, and a great part of Hero¬ 
dotus^ before he was fourteen I 

returned from school to his poverty-stricken parents, who 
regarded his learning with admii'ation and hopefulness. 

“ You have m your head what is better than a fortune, Peter,” 
said old Penderton—no man can take it fiom you. Sec—your 
governor, Mr. Stephens, lose fiom nothing ! You may rise—you 
will rise! ” » * . « 

Mr. Penderton had not studied the theory, that for eycry man 
who rises to something, thcio must he many who go dowm to 
iiothi]^. j 

Peter had done growing in heicht before he left school; hut 
Ins figure was only an outlino—tLin, pale, cjassical. The nose 
was precocious, and the checks rc<j liieu some filling up to softtui 
the abruptness of the prominence. T his^^ing-up ^v^as cNpensivc. 
In other words, Peter had a prodigious 4ppetitc, lus*mother kept 
a scanty table, and the doomed usher sometimes looked leody to 
begin again at the conclusion of dinner. . 

The prospects of the pantry led to sciious consuUutipn. 
NO. XXXU.—VOL* 71. N 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pcndcrton lay awake talking all one night. *Tho next 
day young Peter wrote a letter to Mr. Stephens, of Beechvale 
Academy, and, in the course of a fortnight, Peter took the third 
desk, a^’^^vas installed as the junior usher, with a salary of ] 0/. 
per annu^* Wc pass over his first year of ushership with few! 
remarks. He had a difficult place in some respects : if familiar 
with thcf hoys, he effended the governor ; and if too stiff and re¬ 
served, he fell under the ridicule of the hoys who had heen his 
fellow-pupils. jKcx4 to Cornelius Nepos, he had to study his 
dross, which was hccoming very threadbare and scanty. Ilis 
trousers, in particular, were some four inches short of the fashion. 
To remedy this defect, he had recourse to very long straps, which 
were a novelty in that day, at least at Beech vale. For the pre¬ 
servation of these appendages, he wore them inside liis shoes, and 
was so frequently busy in arranging them to various d(!grcc8 of 
tightness, that ho gained from tlie hoys the cognomen of “ Old 
Straps.” The governor, hearing of this, issued an order that any 
boy who applied to Mr. Ponderton the title of “ Old Straps” 
should he fiued to tig? amount of sixpence. 

After two years of Propria quee marihus," an'd Nopos, Mr. 
Pcndcrton longed for a new suit, including trousers that would 
not require such tight strapping. Accordingly, ho suggested to 
Mr. Slc]>hcns the jjossihility of an advance of salary. The gover¬ 
nor admitted the possibility; but added, that it M^as 
He might, in the course of two or three years, have an opegtHg 
for Mr. P. as second master, with a salary of 20?. per annum. 
Meanwhile, Mr. P. might, perhaps, gain some further experience 
by a change of situation. So Peter left Beechvale a socoixl time, 
carrying away ten shillings and good testimonials. Mr. Stephens 
advertised “ A desirable situation,^’ '• Facilities of improvement,” 
“ The advantages of home,” *kc., and received in one week exactly 
140 applications, from young'men determined to “ devote ” their 
“ whole talents to the interests of the academy.” ♦ 

Strange to tell, P-.'tor did not leave Beechvale without regret, 
lie even shed some tears, as he confessed to mo ; for the usher 
h^d feelings. It is odd, and sounds more like a novel than a fact : 
hut, contrary to the rule of advertisements, Beochvalc was a pica- 
j^sant place, in reality as well a.s in the newspaper ; thei’c was a 
‘ yerj" pretty valley, with hoautifnl beeches, and a shallow river flow¬ 
ing among them. There Peter Imd walked, reading or indulging 
the musings of youth, on many summer evenings. And 
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ihprc was something more that would not allow Potor to go away 
with a light heart. TIkmo mas a pretty Lydia Stephens at Beech-* 
vale, a giil whose growth Peter had watched fioin >ear to year— 
.the only person tlicic wlio had over suggested a lively thought to 
Yhc usher, or called up a smile to his long, gravi^ji#unleuance. 
Peter rememhered her sparkling, black eyes ; 'they interposed 
themselves between him and Horace. • 

In “ keeping up his Gieck,” as he called it, by a daily reading 
of ciglity lines in tbe Iliad, be frcque]j3;ly found be had heon 
cheated out of foity hexameters by a recollection of Lydia. Any 
passage in any classic—“blue eyed Minerva," or ‘‘ ox-eyed Juno,”— 
anything that mentioned “eyes"—would call up the image of one 
fatal to classical acquirements. Peter felt that this weakness 
would hinder his preparation for a better situation ; and tlicrcforo, 
he w'rote very distinctly a “ nota bene " in his book of monnoranda, 
as follows:—“ To read daily eighty lines of Homer, and not to 
think any more of L. S." How thi| memorandum seived its 
pm pose I cannot say. Peter remained at homo for some weeks ; 
but not without making many applications for employment. 

Dming this time, he found out the nature of his destiny, from 
which ho vainly attempted to floe. IIo inquired after impossible 
situations, such as “ »Secictary to a iieblcman or gentleman," 
‘'Amanuensis for an author,” <kc. ; hut the replies to his queries 
enl^^itnpresscd on his mind the truth, that an usher must remain 
^an usher for life. In addition to the Iliad, he amused his leisure 
by making some little progress on the flute, as he found that 
nothing stiothed his recollections of Ijydia so well as certain easy 
variations on “ Away with Melancholy.” His chief employment 
was in wTiting letters ailfe -v^aiting for ausw^ers. 

At length one of his applications received attention from a 
clergyman who kept a select boarding school. The Rev Thomas 
Pay well wrote to Peter as follows:—“Yom salary will bo 20/, 
per aiinum. I trust your mind is made up with regard to the dif¬ 
ferences of opinion now unhappilv prevalent in our holy mother 
church, as I am very particuku in attention to tho thcojogical 
views of my pupils.” There—that is enough of Mr. PaywelPs 
letter. Let it bo understood hat we mean no satire on the 
clergy ; hut if there are among them any wlio profit by Mr. 
system, lot them be exposed as fairly as if tlx v were vulgaji^S^ 
without bands. The Rev. Thomas Paywi iJ had a vicarage i 
200/. a year. He also received a select number of pupils-\ 

N 2 
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generally about twenty—caoli paying iOZ. or 60?. per annum, and for 
tj;ieir instruction he paid nn usher the muBi|lcent salary oiFored to 
our friend Peter I In this situation the ui|£ber remained two years 
—two long monotonous years, only to be imagined by one who 
has risen, da^ after day, to hear the everlasting Latin grammar, 
and has dreame% night after night, of the most - vexing blunders 
in syntax committed by the incorrigible' dunce to be found in every 
establishment, however' select. Sometimes, however, Peter was 
visited by thoughts and (J^reams more, pleasing. > He remembered 
Bccchvale„and Lydia,’and allowed his mind to indulge in ibo 
remembrance, without asking liimself ithe had any serious attach¬ 
ment to. the spot so frequently presenting itself to his memory, 
lie was very ;clear in hismotions on Virgil; but with regard to his 
own emotions, Peter might have taken lessons from any reader of 
n circulating library. - At the end of these two years, the usher 
was iUgain seized with his former unreasonable' -notion of an 
increased salary. He modgstly suggested the idea to Mr. P., who 
was by no^means surprised. Oh, uo ! he knew it was only a form 
of monomania common aipong ushers and other dependents. 

" Sir,said he, "you are, as you remind me, older than when 
I first^saw you. It is just possible that you may obtain elsewhere 
a salary higher than your present one. For my part, I know 
young.men are to be had by scores ; and it is a fixed principle in 
this academy that the usher shall receive 20/. per annum. Fi’bim 
that principle, sir, I shall not deviate.” 

Peter. would, not give up his unhappy monomania about an 
increase of salary ; so he said good-bye to Mr. PaywelF. After 
settling the accoun|ts..of his bookseller, his taUor, and his shoe-maker, 
ho mounted the coach-box with eiactfy t!ib pounds more in his 
pocket than he had; when lie left .Mr. Stephens. " This is rising 
in life,” said,Peter tolhiftisolf, '".but' slowly—-very slowly and 
then he diverted hi^ theu^ts from oil cares about the coin of the 
realm, by,reading, his pocket copy'ofrHorace.- ? 

Peter’s groat afiliction ua^^r Mr..^Pay.>yell had not arisen frqm a 
wont of money, but tfroin.-exclusion^from'society.Of com-se .ho 
could not;mingle,with anylow/sbcietyMpf ke.was an usher in a 
vpry respectable, school; nor could,lie.hiaVe' any footing in genteel 
society, for mothers whispered, to jthefcdas^htersj -f* He is oSy Mr. 

young ,man4|-jj|^e.us^'elr,'”ii',^bhs;;hb'was sentenced to 
feel Imhself out of place wrh’ene^exJhe.lbtfc.’t^ school-fdoni. : This 
was the privation of which hejcomplaladil^ most frequently in his 
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letters to me. And, because it is a hardship founded on the pre¬ 
judices of society, and not in any necessity of life, let us try to 
abolish it. - . • 

He had not been a fortniglit at home, when, obeying the' first 
suggestion that offered itself, ho wrote to Mr. Stephen^ * There was 
something at'B^hvale—retcr could not say w.^^that made a 
salary of 20^. there worth more than the same sum elsewhere. ^ The 
application'was luckily timed, for the second master at'Becehvale 
Academy had just left his place, having suftered from an attack of 
tilt) prevalent disease—a discontent with nis salary. The governor 
had a favourable opinion of our friend’s character and acquirements, 
and at once accepted his offer. 

There will be something ridiculous, perhaps, in connecting any¬ 
thing sentimental with the common-place career of an usher; but 
wc must state facts as they occurred: so let us be pardoned if our 
style here makes a transition into the romantic. • Why should not 
sentimental readers, w^ho have wept over the sorrows of lords and 
knights, and mysterious gipseys, spar^ d little' sympathy'for Peter? 

It was a beautiful evening, at the close oPthe midsummer holi¬ 
days, when our friend walked up the pretty valley to^Iiich Mr. 
Stephens had given a name. It was'nbt without "excitement that 
Peter caught a glimpse of the trim holly-hedgo around the'’garden 
belonging to the school. " He stayed to look at his initiaU' cd|fved 
on one of the beeches during his boyhood. Ho saw thd'old’applo 
tree—ho had once assisted Lydia in gathering . its‘/ruitl*.,*Hb 
really felt a fluttering' of‘the heart as .horiaid his-handvoff the 
garden-gate ; but he endeavoured to suMuo his emo^io]^TSjf,jth‘G' 
sobering thou^t—“I am' come here to fjblfcli'boys’-Lat^\^^ 
•twenty pwnds"'a‘year ! **What have I to>||^with' rom'^liiq^flejiti-^ 
ments ?•”' »• This» c5n&idcration,'bbwcYer,''.:W<mld not seiiyo.Ua pur-’ 
' pose. *^IIe 'opcHo'i the gate and- lookedirito ■' tho ‘gafd'eu.' 
trees were 'bending- their fruit-laden* boughs pyerithe fl6w(^0,\dnd 
on the little grass-plot stood Lydia, surround^ mih 
mpre beautiftd-tbaii all Peters dreams‘hM''pidttiycd The 

• usher felt like one who had intruded into"-Paradise, and feared 
that some angel would drive him outV l>ut Lydia weltfbmed Mm 
very kindly, and led him in to the refreshment o^ the tea-tablo.. 

That night our friend lulled himself to sleep with this xUpdita- 
tion ;—Keally,there are some ve^ beautiful and desirabkiirilteeS 
. vn this world. There are joy s-^^en fbr^ ah usher.” ^ 


V 

I was the junior teaehur uD^fer. Peter, and we were very good 
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friends. He was a zealous tutor, and gave all possible satisfac¬ 
tion to the governor. There was an animation and spirit in his 
ftppoaraneo and conduct, which I had never noticed during his 
school-boy da 3 ’^s. Ho solaced his leisure with practice on the flute, 
and tempted me to follow his example ; so that in the course of a 
few monthsf^?«6i,Jiad the satisfaction of getting through “ In my 
Cottage near a Wood/’ in two parts. Peter even succeeded so well 
that he somotiraos accompanied Miss Stephens’s piano-forte. On 
these occasions he was. highly excited, but he explained it by 
Baying that ho was *'palsiouately fond of music.” This seemed 
strong language for an usher, and I began to wonder at the change 
in my friend’s character. He was positively romantic, and played 
the flute on moonlight nights in the garden as late as ten o’clock! 

‘ Ho fulfilled his duties, however, so well during the da\', that the 
governor was willing to allow this nocturnal CHsceutricity, and Lydia 
praised tlio taste of the sorenadcr. But I was more surprised than 
ever when Peter confessed to mo, as we walked one evening by 
the side of the river, that 5io sometimes wrote verses. The con¬ 
tents of one little song which he read to me w'cre quite startling— 
it was a confession of lol^e ! “ Have j’ou got to that f ” said I. 

Wh^' not ? ” said Peter; but it is pootr)'—imaginary—all 

imaginary.” Soon after, I began to find houic traces of reality in 
Peter’s verses—his lierohio alwa 3 ’'s had fine hlack^eyes, though he 
called her Lucy instead of Lydia. Peter! ” said'^*, |‘take care! ” 
“ I know I am an usher,” said he, “hut my fancy may be allowed 
to wander a little in my verses.” “Ay, hut your fancy never 
wanders,” said I. ' 

At Christmas Miss Stephens went away for a ffing visit to some 
relatives in a distant part of the cowntry, Peter’s Muse now 
became very melancholy, and my su8pici'''ns were confii*med. One 
of his sonnets actually concluded with a hint that the poet might 
he found some morning dro>n’od in the river. He began now to 
talk of going to America. 

Toward the close of npring our young lady returned, and I 
expected to find mote cheerfulness in Peter’s conversation; €ut, 
for sevewil days after her arrival, he was reserved—almost silent. 
I feared that the prediction of the sonnet mentioned above was 
about to he realised. After a week’s ihoping, Peter confessed to 
*!J31iiij|is secret—he had written a letter of pi*oposals to Misa 
Steph^f^. Two days ho had waited in anxiety; hut Lydia 
answer, and then Peter had addressed the governor,. 
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very huAbly Ijcgging permission, <fcc. Mr. Steplicns replied os 
follows :—“ I need not assure you that your letter gave me great 
surprise. 1 am totally at a loss to reconcile its j>urport with the 
views I have hitherto entertained of your character as a man of 
modesty and good sense. You must fully understand that you 
have no prospects in life to warrant your dreaming ^r a moment 
of the responsibilities of a wife and a family. To set your mind 
fully at rest on the subject, I can assure y'ou that my daughter is 
engaged, and will bo married in thocourijeof a few weeks. Let mo 
paiy you, as you value your own peace of mind and Avelfarc, to dis¬ 
miss at once all notions unsuitable to your position. Remember, my 
dear sir, you arc an usher ; and in that important, though obscure 
office, I am sure you liave talents that will make you respectable 
and useful. After all, I would endeavour to look at the matter in 
the most favourable light, remembering—to alter Seneca’s adage 
a little— afiior ‘ hrevis insania cst,’ It will bo convenient to mo 
that you should stay in your present place until midsummer, and 
I have no doubt your good sense frill lead 3 '’ou to make your 
remaining time here agreeable to all parties. With the best 
wishes for ^rour welfare,” &c. Such ^fas Peter’s confusion when 
he read this reproof, that ho forgot how to conjugate jmsum,” 
while hearing a grammar-class. 

“ It seems then,” said Peter, as wo walked by the river, “ that 
love, like all other things, is to be purel y a matter of money !” 

“ To he sure,” said I. “ Does thif;?S,ct dawn upon you now 
for the first time ? ’ ’ 

“ Then if we have no money, wc arc not wanted in this part of 
the world,” said Peter. 

** Certainly not,” said I ; it is a very great favour that we 
are allowed to exist. Ilow dare you complain ? You have twenty 
pounds a year.” 

“My parents nii*y not live long,” 'Said Peter. “If they did. 
not detain me, I would go to America, buy an axe, and fell 
timber. I might dnd a sociable bear in the back-woods.” 

*In a few weeks we had the happiness of seeing Lydia whirled 
away to be married, while all the boys were sucking oranges. 
Soon afterwards Peter received excellent testimonials from the 
governor, and said farewell to Beeohvale. 

His career after this, though todliq^uiet to make a storv^,jBgilP 
more honourable than felling trees in the Canadian w<»gdB. It 
required a virtue greater than oven industry—patience—long- 
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enduring patience. He gained a situation as n private tutor, in 
the family of a gentleman, who paid a salary which enabled the 
•usher to amend the circumstances of his declining parents. For 
tljom he lived and worked, buried far away from the world in a 
little village. Ilis- father died, and then .for two years Peter sup¬ 
ported hisThother, who had lodgings in a neighbouring hamlet. 
There w'as sometliing aftbeting in the circumstances of her death. 
She had been a very mdustrious wife, and up to the last mouth of 
her life she persisted -in plying her needle, making shirts and 
other articles for sale ;* though Peter often argued against Such 
over-strained industry. ‘ “I have'good eyesight,’* she replied, 
“ and I could hot put away my time without my needle.” 

One evening Peter was called to attend on his motlier, who had 
hoen ill for some weeks, and was suddenly seized with fatal 
symptoms. The son hastened across the moor to the hamlet, 
taking with him all his money to procure the Lest medical advice. 
When he entered the cottage his mother was dying and almost 
speechless. She clasped Her hands together with delight, as she 
caught a glimpse of his face tlmough the mist of death gathering 
over her eyes. Then slfe pointed, with hurried movements, to a 
little drawer in her tabic—“ There!” she gasped—there !— 
it is all for my Peter!—I thought—the poor boy would need it 
and 80 saying, she died in the' arms of her son. 

The landlady opened the drawer and found, carefully hidden in 
a corner, a paper packet addressed—“ To my dear, dutiful'son, 
Peter.” It contained a little more than two pounds in silver— 
the secret profits earned by the mother’s needle. * 

A few months after his mother’s death Peter embarked for 
America. I received a letter from hixA a short time since—ho is 
still an wsAer. • •■y . 

What is the purpose of a. sketch like this ? I could have made 
it more amusing by throwing some‘fictitious incidents into if; but 
the bare facts will serve'for^ft moral./; Do I propose a scheme for 
opening the way to fortuno'*!to all^ liters and other young ngen, 
condemned for life to hold subordinate situations"? No : the 
majority of mankind must always be poor. Wealth is only a 
luxurious disease—a plethora—nev^,likely spf^'Tery widely. 

We must all be slaves of the pocket; hut '#e.Med hot bo slaves 
Among the conseq’ienceB of our gAd' jlistinction between 
the rigb and the poor some are teal and. uhav^.d^hle ; hut others 
It^^Odotitious, and must be swept away.' ’Ijet riches enjoy their 
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proper privileges. The rich man must have his tour, his witio- 
oellar, his turtle, game, hothouse fruits, and box at the Opera v 
and the poor man must enjoy his laugh at all such trifles. But 
let U3 not allow the aristocracy of pounds, shillings and pence in 
the intellectual I world. The > only true solace of .Ufe, for the 
greater number of men, must be social and intellectual. Jjct 
intellectual tastes and sympathies be the bonds ,of sociality; let 
the prejudices of caste be scouted, and the pretensions of cash ho 
sent to their proper place—the counting-^iouse ;'and then such a 
metnber of society as the usher, though condemned,'to poverty, 
will not be shut up in solitude and total obscurity. , By such 
rcasonahlo means, the usher might spend a happier life, even 
without an advanced salary. We do not expect to abolish either 
we£|j[;th or poverty ; but God grant us a speedy riddance from the 
absurd prejudices connected with them ! 

J. Gostick. 

_ > _ 
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The PiiOTECTOE. A Vindicatton. By J. H. MnntE D’Aubigne, D. D. 8vo. 

j Ediiibui’gh ; Oliver and Boyd. 

However often recited, the story of Charles and Ci aiwell must 
always interest. It is true, that every cultivated Englfthmau is ac- 
guainted,jkvith almost each day’s’ occurrences from the blusterous 22nd 
of August, 1G42, to the bitter 31sl of January, 1649. But vet it. can 
be reiterated, and be reproduced, and re-abridged/ to suit each autlww’^ 
particular view, without w&iying the reader. We were- not sorry, 
therefore, to see Merle D’Aubi^e’s volunit, although we did not expect 
from a foreigner any new elucidation either of fact or comment. Dr. 
D’Aubigne, or (as he particularly requests it maybe expressed), Dr/ 
Merle D’Aubigne had gained in this country, and indeed throughout 
the Protestant world, popularity for his “ History of the Reformation.” 
Thiawe think was bestowed Upon him more on account,of hia'fervency 
as a theologian, than his powers as an historian ; although it niust bo 
conceded that he has, a'certain pjctur^^isqueness and vigour of style, that 
secure the’attentioil of those ’#ho think rhore of mode than matter. 
Writing imp^sivdy from an ene'rgelic failh, he bestows a glow on bin 
pages, that mteUectuilly he might not have been able to give them. Hk 
has become Ihe champion of what are termed evangelical principles; 
thht is, th^ C^vinistic side of Proteslanism, and has thus won aiWge, 
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public to liira«p]f. Of his sincerity and his ability, there can be no 
doubts ; but still a fervent theology ma}'^ not be the best training for an 
impartial liistorian. 

L)r. Meric D’Aubignu has been impelled by the course of his studies 
to see that our civil war, as it is termed, was truly a religious one. 
And that, t^ierefoie, the characters of the leaders in some degree affect" 
the validity of the aigunionts that supj)ort each party. The high church 
writers made Iheir Icacicr not only a good and great man, but n saint 
and a martyr. lie thinks that the same should he done for the dissenting 
jiarly; and Cromwell should be enshrined, at least in history, also as a 
saint. It is cci'taiuly t^’uc, that immediately after the kestoi;;ition 
eveiy writer wlio sought populaiity, did so hy heaping every possible 
opprobiurn on the leadens of the defeated party. The reaction had 
every possible aid, in the wit as well as in the profligacy of those who 
ultimately regained the public ear. Nor have the dissentf-is, at least 
that particulai portion of them to which the Cromwelliaus belonged, 
ever been in a situation to command the suffrages or entliusiasm^f the 
people at large. The Church of England alone, even in the temporary 
reaction of 1088, held the position to inlluence public opinion. It is, 
therefore, astonishing tliattven so ranch justice has been awarded to 
Croruwellj imperfect as it may have been, and it i.s of itself a sufficing 
proof of the intense energy and power of his nature and spirit. 

We think, however, that ]\Ir. Carlyle’s able and comprehensive 
volumes were a siiiricicnt record wherein to come to a conclusion as to 
the individual, and that there was little occasion at all, and still less 
from tlie mode in which it is performed, for this set and partial vindi¬ 
cation. The Doctor has, indeed, felt somewhat of this himself, as he 
tells us that be oiiginally only designed to pen a review, but that as the 
subject swelled under him, it grew into a volume. Doubtless, as what¬ 
ever he writes has a universal sale, there were not wanting stimulants 
of aU kinds to induce him to make it a substantive work. 

Giving full credit, as we do, to the Doctor, ‘'or an earnest and sincere 
faith in all he utters, we can hardly blame him for this vindication not 
being more artfully made. We must hike it as the expression of a 
belief rather than a subtle exercise of logical power. It has not been 
performed as a thesis but uttered as a conviction. But although we 
think pr. Merle D’Aubigne himself honest in his intentions, we do not 
think it fairly executed, fhe very truth of his zeal has warped liis 
sense of justice, and disturbed the precision of his reasoning* AJl 
through the Vindication he assumes the veiy matter in dispute, pro¬ 
ducing Cromwell’s own assertions as proofs of his sincerity. There 
never was any doubt as to the documents, and almost as little as to 
the fervency and fanaticism of Cromwell’s character. The question is 
aigtill open, in spite of this Vindication, and must probably remain 
doirnttul until that day when the secrets of all hearts will be de- 
’ daf8d, of the amount of duplicity he used to the furtherance of the 
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great deeds he was engaged in. To bring forward his own letters and 
assertions in proof of their sincerity, is of no av.'iil. That he tliought 
deceit sometimes necessary could be proved from bis own writings.* 
That the religious expression of the time had become a manner and 
mode, there is also no doubt; and as little that the intriguing spirit 
"of war and contest had also bred a laxity in the use of the most solemn 
words. 

If, however, this volume settles nothing, it is worthy of perusal as a 
rapid and clear nairative of the important events ; and also as con- 
tiiiiiing the opinions of one able from his earnestness and his pursuits to 
thro^iv out new ideas. It has also the merit %f being written with an 
enlightened Christian feeling; deploring the shedding of blood, 
W'hctlier on the scaffold or the field ; though his vindication of Crom¬ 
well’s iuerciles.s campaign in Ireland is hardly in accordance with his 
otherwise mild pleadings. Ilis enthusiasm kindles with his theme, 
and ends in a climax of laudation that wo cannot think deserved. That 
Cromwell Iiad ideas beyond even the rule of these kingdoms can easily 
be believed, and his patronage of the Wahienses might foreshadow his 
championship of the universal Protestant cause. Had his life con¬ 
tinued, or had he been younger, doubtleis liis energetic spirit would 
have mauitested itself even in a more universal field than Marston 
Ulour or Worcester Close. Indeed this poigit of his proceedings and 
charactei it is that makes him so popular at Geneva. We cannot give 
a better specimen of the style of the work, than in the following 
extract on this subject, and with it we shall conclude our necessarily 
too brief notice of a book rendered important by the position of its 
author, and his extensive popularity :— 

CUOMWtlLL THE TRUE DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 

Oliver jparried into practice in tlie seventeenth century that famous motto 
which was the glory of one of the greatest EngUshincu of the nineteenth— 

‘ Civil and religious liberty in all the world.’ Practice,In our opinion, is much 
better than thooiy; but the example set by the Protector, wbieh had no pre¬ 
cedent, has unfortunately met with no imitation, the French Protestants were 
abandoned, both at the peace of Ryswick in 101)7, and again at that of Utrecht 
in 1713, although hund'-cds of Huguenots were perishing in dungeons or 
jailing on board the galleys. If Cromwell’s spirit had continued to govern 
England, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes would never have taken place. 
May we be peraiitted lo pay a feeble trilmto of esteem to the great man who 
was tie protector of our ancestors, and wlio would have been the vindicator 
of Protestant France if he had lived, or it he had smfvivcd in successors worthy 
of him. 

** His attachment to the gi’eat cause of evangelical Protestantism extended 
Over all EiirojHi. In Switzerland, for instance, he endeavoured to arouse and 
reanimate the interests of the Reformation. * You stand so much in awe 
your popish neighbours,’ said his minister in May 16'ji, to the evangeUcaT 
Swiss, * that you dare not budge a foot in favour of auy Protestant ch11reh> 
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lest the popish cantons should fall upon you. If Geneva should need you, the 
ffTeater uiiinber among you would answer, We cannot for wont of money I 
^ We ilore not, for fear of our popish neighbours !’ 

“CVoniwell, knowing at thc <»ime time tlmt the Romish cantons were 
strongly supported by princes of tl\eir faith ordered his minister (2*2ud 
February, IgSG) to assist the evangelical cantons to make a good and honour-, 
ablo pence, aud to that end to counterbalance by his endeavours the inter¬ 
position of the public minister of other princes, Avho may be partial to the 
popish cantons. • ' , ” ' -' 

“ He interposed also in Germany in defence of the I’eligious liberty of the 
reformed states. In a Latin letter from a very considerable persfm, which 
w'as forwarded to C’romwml in January, IGS.*), we read‘ The whole poj>isli 
cohort is plotting against us and ours. We must consider and infpiire into 
everything with prudence. We must deliberate on the means to be employed 
for our oommou preservation; for we know,the .aim of.all our Babylonian 
adversaries. The Lord of Hosts be the Protector of the Protector and.of the 
Church.’ This writer added : * The persecution continues in Austria and in 
lloheinia, and it is very easy to foj’esee a general league of tlie I’apiata against 
the Protestants of Germany and Switzerland.’ 

Against this, Oliver made provision. ' If he could not reach them with tlio 
arm of his power, he sent them proofs at least of his sjunpathy. Collections 
wci*e made by his order in h^nalf of the perseaited Protestants of Bohemia ; 
and again, In 1657, when delegates from the Polish and Silesian Protestants 
arrived in England compI.'»ning of the persecutions directed against them, 
2iublic subscriptions were immediately opened in their favoui* throughout tlie 
whole country. . - . 

“ Desirous of giving regularity to all these movements, Cromwell conceived 
tlie idea of a great institution in favour of the evangelical faith. He proposed 
to unite all the various members of the. Protestant body, and by this means 
place tliem in a condition to resist Rome, which was at that time preparing 
for conquo.st. To this end ho resolved to^found a councillor tlie General 
Interests of f’rotostantism, and be w'as/probahly 'led to this .idea by the esta- 
l)li8hment of the Roman congregation for .the propagation" of .the faith. * .He 
divided the Protestant wotld opt of vEi%lAnd*intd’fohr'|)rovihoes ; tho'first 
included France, Switzerland,’ aud^ih^l^idd^oiitcse vallej^sthfe’s'ocdndy^oih- 
prised the Palatinate and other CalviiSi^i^^ipuiRirids'j-^e' third,'tlie reihaindtr 
of Gennauy, the nortli of Europe, and TurkeV; the colonies of ;^hle 
West Indies (Asia and America) formed 1 lie fourth.' The council "was’Ito 
consist of seven members and four secretaries,’'who were to keep up a^corre- 
sjiondonce with all the world, and inquire into the state of religion bvery- 
whore, to the intent that EnglamJ might suitably direct her encouragement, 
lier protection, and her support. The yearly sum of j^lOJOOOi'with Extra¬ 
ordinary supplies in case of need, ivas to be plaoed at the^disposaTof the 
..council, whose sittings were to be held in Chelsea College. 

«No doubt many objections might he urged against this plan. It waiji, 
‘p^haps, to be feared that, in certain" ci^es, such dipldniatic inid#pCMiS^on 
TT.ilfht injure the spiritual character and true life of the reformed wli^dn. 
i^But Cromwell’s chief object was to mainiain • religions liberty in AEl the 
^q{ld, as ho was maintaining it in England. It is right that the Protestfuits 
on the Continent should know wltat a friend they had in the illustrious Pro- 
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tector. A Catholic historian, one of those who have perhaps tlie least appre¬ 
ciated his Christian character, cannot here rej>re8s a movement of admiration. 

^ Wlien we think of the corohats of the Protestant religion against the < 
Catliolic says M. Villeraain, * it was undoubtedly a noble and a mighty 

tliougbt to claim for himself the protection of all the dissident sects, and to 
jregnlate, in a fixed and durable manner, the support which England had 
granted them on more than one occasion. If it had not been interniptcd by 
death, C/roinwell would no doubt have I’esurned a design so much in accord¬ 
ance with his genius, and which his power would have jJlowed him to attempt 
with courage.* 

" Such was the Protector’s activity. In evonr Paco he showed himself 
the ti;uc Samaritan, binding up the wounds of thmie who had fallen into the 
hands of the wicked, and pouring in oil and wine. . . . He is the greatest 
Protestant that has lived sincx; the days of Calvin and Luther. More than 
any otlier sovereign of England, ho deserved the glorious title of Defendeh 
OF THE Faith.” 


The Protege. By Mrs. Ponsoniit. 3 vols. post 8vo. H. Hurst. 

Grantlet Manor. A Tale. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 3 vols. post 
8vo. E. Moxon. • 

IlussELL. By G. P. R. James. 3 vols. post 8vo. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

There are so many temptations to novel writing, that it is not sur¬ 
prising so many attempt it. If a fervid fancy or,an overwhelming 
sensibility afflicts an educated individual, a relief is afforded by giving 
vent to his irrestrainable fancies or feelings in the three volumes of the 
fashionable novel. If a creed is to be defended, or a law attacked, it 
affords an admirable means of indirectly advocating or attacking ; and, 
worst decadence of all, if a new theory, or even mercantile speculation, 
requires puffing and pushing, this mightiest literary invention of<^ii;::^era 
times is ufed.for it. It is therefore not wonderful that although no 
particular calling to the occupation is manifested ’at present, that an 
equal number are yet daily •issued. That the number of readers 
decline, we believe; but, with the unphilosophical producers of novels, 
this is of no effect, for they disdain to proportion their supplies in 
any accordance.to the demand. 

The three works we have selected for especial notice have all a 
different character,, though they all partake of the same style of 
execution. . 

The “ Protege” is intended to be a novel,of character, as the story has 
but little involvement in it, and^no ingenuity of construction! The 
characters .are numerous, and tolerably diversified, but have no dis¬ 
tinguishing traits of excellence. The^'^ hre drawn without any gross 
violations of common sense or , probability, bu%./betoken'some of thaL 
original poVr’er, of observation which is necessary to the delineation of 
new phases and combinations of human characteristics. In fact, they 
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are on a level with all common efforts at character, pourtraying at the 
best but the operation of a passion or an appetite indulged into a 
humour or eccentricity. Of the complication of human motives, and 
the diversity of human conduct, there are no examples. The chief 
personages are a calm duke and duchess, a wilful heir-apparent, a 
sincere hut fanatical parson, and an opposite, in a w’orldiy, coarse, 
selfish specimou of the same profession. The intended hero, the Pro¬ 
tege. is described as orio/if those persevenng, self-denying, lofty senti¬ 
mental gentlemen that^dy-writers love to exhaust their fancies upon, 
but who, in real life,\ic very seldom found in so high a state of 
preservation. The heroide—if there really be any bovoiixi—is a \eiy 
high-born beauty, in whom ilxi pride of high birth overcomes any of 
the more tender and femrnrne feelings, and who is so penetrated (and 
the authoress seems to delight in the notion) with the supovlatlvo 
position convey(‘(l by a long genealogy and rank, that she looks upon 
herself as a sort of trustee—a mere casket—to pi'rjietnate, from genera¬ 
tion to generatiorr, this something-nothing, that like an aroma pervades 
her existence. That such notions are prevalent, vve admit, as it cannot 
be denied lunatics have had similar unreasonable fancies, hut that it 
should be considered as a fleasing or valuable trait of character, by 
persons not supposed to be gifted in the same way, does ai'pear to us 
absurd. 

'J’he book is made up with the description of these and mirncrous 
other characters, and wUh disquisitions on politics, morals, religion, 
and philosoiihy in gcmeral ; but we cannot find in these, any more than 
in the delineation of the characters, anything denoting peculiar saga¬ 
city of obsei vatiun, or powers of reflection. There is indeed a want of 
decision and purpose running through it, which somewhat obscures 
one’s notions of the authoress’s ideas on the very subject on which she 
dissertates. One very amiable lady, anxious to love and be loved, is 
represented in no very luvourable light, and is reproved ever for loving 
her own child. 

“ Grantley Manor” is also by a lady; bul^is more ambitious in its aim. 
Its ^-eat effort is fo delineate individ rJ character, and almost evciy 
one introduced is an eccentric. There is nothing vague in the attempt 
to pourtiay the yarious individuals, although ’we cannot think it suc¬ 
cessful. The greatest effort is lavished upon a young lady who is 
intended to be gay, joyous, confiding, and high-minded, though some¬ 
what wilful. But her own utterances and conduct by no means .-^ree 
with the descriptions lavished upon. Her gaiety often descends to 
mere flippancy, and in avoiding common-place speeches she frequently 
drops into pert and vulgar conduct. In contradistinction to her, w'e 
have it lady with superhuman forbearance: a half-Italian, gifted with 
|||2|g faculty divine; a wonderful musician and improvisatrice ; who, 
involved iu a secret marriage with a Protestant, is tom in pieces by a 
sentiniental contest between her religion and her affections. To draw 
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common co^il)inatioiis of cliaiaclor, i.s "iven to very few, but to still 
lower is it UK'ted to give, with the effect of reality, the eccentrics of 
the race. AVe do not think liiuly Fullerton has succeeded. She has 
indeed mixed, in an cxtraoulinaiy mode, contradictory qualities, but 
w’e cannot acknowledge their tnith nor semblance to anything really 
.J’lUman. There is also, in the liteiary style of the book, a continuous 
effort to bt‘ plain and simple, engendered by an appai’eiit horror at 
lulling into tlic UvSual style of such works, that being unsuccessful, 
only looks and reads like affectation. This is aii error that well-bred 
and well-educated pensons ai'c apt to fall in.to, from a notion that 
it gives an air of natnie to their wilting ; but t+ie porceidioii ol a reader 
of common intelligence can by no means be juggled in ihis manner. 
As an instance of what we have specified, wv lefer the reader to the 
conversation supposed to take place at the house of “ a lawyer of gri'at 
reputation, much freqiumted by old jiulges and ^ou]lg liairisters : ” a 
mixture, hy the way, not vory likely to occur. AVhetlier a banister of 
high .‘'tamling and attainments, i'^ likely, in a mixed assembly of ladies 
and gentlemen, to ask, as a matter of sprightJinoss, “ What did he do 
with his wife then —hurled her .somewhere or gagged her ? ” or to say, 

“ IIow he must have bullied his wife to keeu her quiet.” 1'his mode of 
expression, although certainly not high flown as in the usual novel, is 
equally assuredly not “ natural,” w’hich is the only leason, we presume, 
ol its introduction. The authores.s herself gives proof of high cultiva¬ 
tion and having adequate notions of true lefiiieincnt, and fall.s into 
tho.se ahsurdities and misrepresentations entirely from a ilcsire to bo 
true, allhoiigh she is evidently*unacquainted with the maimers she 
pretends to delineate. 

The sentimental prevails in both these novels, and the hypcr-cultiva- 
lion of the feelings leads the authoresses of such wmks to dwell upon 
and exaggerate any emotion and thought, until the sonl is subdued by a 
perpetual sliccession of trivial emotions, begotten by the undue stimu¬ 
lants perpetually apiilicd to the expectations and fears of the morbid 
idler.s indulging in them. “ Grautley Manor” has many indirect iileadings 
for the Uoiiiaii Catliolic persiuisiot), though it has nothing bigoted in its 
advocacy. 

“ Russell,” by Mr. Jamei<, declares its own character. Of cour.se it 
includes many delineations of wcdl-known characters : many descrip¬ 
tions of old oak chambers ; of many old-fashioned iuteiiors : of many 
hair-breadth escapes of heroes and Iickmiu^s. Many elucidations of 
manners, and a due admixture of sentinu ut and historical detail. The 
machinery of this kind of novel has liteu reduced to a formula*; and 
very little opportunity of novelty is left for it. We are bound, how¬ 
ever, to say, though no very intense admiiers of Mr. J.iuios’s style and 
mode of producing fiction, tliat this novel has agreeably surpn-sed u.s:, 
there is in it a vivacity and spiiit that we scaicely thought him capable 
of. The characters are sketched vigorously and freshly, and even The 
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descriptions have a force and vitality we could not expect fAm the fre¬ 
quency of their repetition. The extremely interesting nature of the 
•subject may in some measure account for this. The fortunes of sucli 
distiiiguish(‘d men as Loid Itussell and Algernon Sydney, could not 
fail to kindle th<‘ genius of the tamest writer. The manners of the 
time too, must always yield matter of suggestion to one possessed of 
any imaginative power. The strong privileges attached to one class, 
the stiong i)eciiliarities of all others, certainly afford ample room for 
picturesque description. • With the women, especially the handsome, 
it was a continual contest for the protection of their character; an(l 
with the men, a spintVif adventure, running into recklessness and 
crime, pervaded all classes. Although we cannot award to IMr. .I.-fmea 
the merit of truly de[)]cLing so extraordinary and chaiactenstic a peiind, 
yet we may safely say th;it he has contrived to give interest and \itnlity 
to a formula universally .adopted by the historical novelist, that gives a 
genuine interest to his book. 

We have very peculiar notions as to the utility of this class of litera¬ 
ture at all, but as vve cannot now state our reasons for desiring an 
entirely new type for its devcloiinient, we shall defer, for the present,, 
any further opinion on the subject. 





A few words at the conclusion of tliis—the Fifth—Volume may here 
bo permitted by way of Preface to the Volume about to ensue. 

The object purposed by the establishment of “ Tub Rhillino Maoa- 
ziNE ” has been acknowledged by unequivocal success from the first. 
Aiming at rivalry with no elder periodicil, it sought a new path for 
itself, in which it is hoped it has undeviatingly continued. There may 
have been occasions when performance has halted short of intention,—7 

but the purpose that animated the hist Number is as vital as ever, and 

* 

seeks to vindicate itself in the ensuing Volume, in which—with the 
appearance of novel and characteristic papers from practised pens— 
will be found a gossiping commentary on the leading topics of the 
times in a New Series of “ The Hedcehoo Letiers.” 

In addition to this, a New Story «y the Edivor will be commenced 
as soon as it shall be sufficiently advanced to ensure its unbroken con¬ 
tinuance to the end. 
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THE DRRAJIER AND THE W0RKEU.» 

niARTEU Xt. 

THE I’OET ANT) THE MECIFAMC.—ARCIIEUS ADVICE TO IIAUDINO ON TUE SECF- 
I'.UVCATION OF A WORKING MAN. 

t 

But after all, what were a fewr months? Time soon passes. 
They must make tlic hc;it of the interval. By waitinsf a little 
longer they would soon come to understaml their owti feelings for 
each other thoroughly, now that they had begun to consider those 
things closer. !Not that Archer thought that time wuaihl make 
any difforenoe in his feelings O]- wishes—he was sure it would not. 
However, as Mary requcbted this po.stjjoncment, he Lad agreed. 
Circumstances might also take a favourable turn ivitli respect to 
his uncle, and also in his own position in literature, which he 
resolved to make some fresh clfort to improve. An occasional 
magazine-article or i‘:view, long digested, and w'rittcn with great 
care and refinement, did not produce a sufficient addition to hi.> 
small income, he could but admit. He would therefore seek other 
quarters for similar productions ; or perhaps write a philosophical 
novel, a subject for which had often presented itself to his mind, 
lie determined to set about these things as soon as ho could suffi- 
cientl}’ collect and arrange his ideas. 

At*present, how'e\er, Archer felt in a very unsettled state, ds 
was natural he should, upon such a check to his impulses. lie 
took a long and solitary morning's walk upon the beach, dis¬ 
coursing at times to the sea; and dually ho bathed. In tho after¬ 
noon he went to visit Harding at the dockyard. 

* Continued from page 40G, Vol. ^ 
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Here Archer found nmny objects to arrest his atfention ami 
excite an interest. But in Jiis admiration of the surprising works 
of the 2 >hicc, he did not ])a8.s lightly over, as it is so common to 
do, the men who were employed-upon them. The more skilled 
among the workmen wore especial objects of interest to him, and 
chiefly, of course, his attention was fixed upon Harding. Their 
meeting was most cordial, and a mutual pleasure. Archer went 
again lU'xt day to see him, and invited him to come and take a 
walk in the evoninffwith him on the ramparts, after ho left the 
dockyard, wliieh would be at six o’clock. This proposal Harding 
gladly accepted. 

At tlie appointed time Archer ifpiiirod to the ramparts. He 
saw Harding already walking there, dressed in n dark blue pilot 
coat, buttoned close U]), and a low'-crowmed beaver hat, with a 
broad brim, and broad silk band. He might have been taken for 
the gunner, or carpenter of a man-of-war, “ asliore on leave,” only 
that he walhed steadily straight furw''Qrd, and without the roll and 
lurch which charactcrift; seamen. 

After some desultory conversation, Archer asked him if he 
adopted any plan for self-iinprovenient. He said, no-—no regular 
plan, but that ho read some of the cheap periodicals of the time, 
such as Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts,” Ilowdtt’s Jounuil,” “ The People’s Journal,” 
“The Mechanic's Magazine,” and now and then a w’cckly new's- 
papor; and that he and two others subscribed for “ Punch,” which 
lie finally kept as his owm, by agi*ecing to have him last. 

“All these are very good for you,” said Archg*, “but you 
ought to do more for yourself thau this.” 

“ Audsoractiines ‘ Tales of Hoitor,’ or the ^Terrific Register, 
continued Harding rather hesitatingly; nddini in a deprecatory 
tone, “ one feels very dull and heavy after w’.'s k sometimes.” 

“ So yon stir your mind up,” said Archer laughing, “ with a 
horrible Ncw'gate story, now and then, or the biographical remi¬ 
niscences of some ghost in a bloody sheet. ” 

• “ Very seldom, though ; and I believe, sir, it really is a.waste 
of time. But the good things 1 get hold of in other works, though 
they add so much to ray knowledge, do yet, at the same time, 
make rao more thau over aware of my ignorance. They con¬ 
tinually refer to tilings concerning which I need help—or at least 
to he showrn how I may learn to help myself.” 

“ Ah ! the self-education of a working man,” said Archer, “ U 
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a very diJieult undertoking ; partly, from liis wont of sufficient 
time ; partly, from the want of means j but more than all, for the 
wput of proper direction in the omplayiuent of such time and such 
me,alls as he really possesses.’’ 

“ Perhaps, Mr Archer, you would bo fo kind as to give mo 
your advice in this 

“ I shall most willingly do ho ; and yet not without some ap¬ 
prehensions and demurs, lest, hy nn\ misdirection of the few hours 
you can obtain before the ineclinnicnl kaho^rs of the day com- 
luonce, or uftei your da^’s Mt)rk, I should do you the great injury 
of causing all tlie^e clfoits without iiii} adequate robult. Iloiv- 
ever, I will toll you what I consider the best course for a working 
man to adopt m his arduous task of sclf-i*diication.” 

“ I shall be very grateful to ;)ou, Mr. Archer. And, besides, 
I shall have more time foi it in the winter quarter now uppioach- 
mg, when we leavo woi’k in the dockyard at half past four 
o'clock.” 

Then you might very well work for your mind, from m\ or 
seven o’cloi*k to ten.” 

“ Or cloven, or tweho o'clock soractimos.” 

** Yes Now, in the first place, I shall take it for granted, that 
the working man thoioughly knows his own business—^is suffi¬ 
ciently a master of the trade or handicraft hy which he earns his 
bread. This being understood—and T may fairly soy this to a 
man like you, Ilurding, who is so masterly a hand in all dopaii- 
meuts of his work—1 would then ask you, and any mechanic like 
you, a question at which you will certainly smile. Do you over 
read poetry ? ” • 

Not often, sir.” ' 

“ Will you toll me why not ? I have my own impress*ons of 
the reason, but am curious to hear yours.” 

Perhaps I have no ima^.nation to meet it with ? ” 

“ That would indeed be a final answer ; but that is not your 
case. Your mind is of eourpc rather hard and matUT of fact, like 
your daily work, hut you have enough i magi nation to comprehend 
poetry up to a certain point; and, as to comprehend it, is to enjoy 
it, I wish to know your reason for not tea ling it.*' 

** Well, sir—I find I either do not care for it, because I gain 
nothing from it,—or else it is above me, and 1 do not under¬ 
stand it’* 

** This k just what I expected,’* said Archer. 

^ 11 2 
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“ But poetry was never iutciiJod for a working mau.Tis I think; 
neither do I know, sir, what to make of the opinion the world 
entertains of poets and poetry, Ilot and cold arc hlown upon 
them ; and black and white are talked about them,” 

" Peetry and poets,” replied Archer, arc indeed in a niost 
anomalous position in the minds of mankind. In the abstract, 
they arc treated with the highest admiiation and regard ; prac¬ 
tically and personally they are treated lightly’, if not laughed at 
Well, tlien, that a jyet should of all things in the woild pioppse 
poetry as a fit study for a working mau, >vould ensure a large 
amount of laughter from the majorih of hearers. Imagiiu>, tnere- 
fore, tliis rceoinmendation of mine to be made ; that it is ex¬ 
tremely laughed at ; and, as there comes an end to nKUTimcul at 
some time or other, even wlien at the ex'pense of visionaries and 
dreamers, let us now su}ipose that tliis laughter luis at leiigtli 
ceased, I sluill now perhaps he allowed to offer ni} reason'.. —I 
consider, then, that after a working man is master of his haiuli 
craft or means of o\ist?nec, what lie most wants, to get some 
hcaiiUj into /tiV soul. Ilis nntin’o needs this, win'tlier the mau is 
.aware of liis wamt, or not. Aa for all the sad realities, oi the 
more common-place event'' of actual life put into verse, 1 tlo not 
refer to any such things. They will do no good to a woiking 
man’s dormant or troubled spiiit. They neither rouse, nor sootlie, 
nor delate, lie knows all tlie realities and common occiirroncco 
of Ins life too well already. What he needs is something that 
shall enrry him out of himself —beyond the wretched or harsh 
and heavy circumstances that surround him—something that shall 
lift him up into an ethereal realm—a brighter ivorld of ideas am! 
hopes—a new and licavenly rcgioif, sucli as he 'e earned of wdien a 
child. What we dream of in childhood w'C '’lould, without neg 
locting ncedtiil realities, continue to dream jis men, though con¬ 
stant! v ascendinfj; in the form a id character of those dreams. 
Thi', K poetry ; this is to gut beao^V into your soul, and helj», and 
inward wings foi fresher lif', this ia the true utilitarian j)oetry. 
As for ^wacticiil poetry—shipwright’s songs, weaver’s songs, the 
mecliamc's htilo warbler, verses for the million, poetry for the 
people—they wull do notliing of any permanent utility, and, like 
Soycr’s soup and poor-man’s plaister, they only keep out the 
wind, and fill up an interval of time, so that a man may have a 
chnneo of life if ever a bright day should come. What I j)rop(nse 
to you, is to seek the bright day by the shortest cut—to hasten 
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through the* shady sweet-'hrinr lanes into tlie Pun-lit fields—and 
not to waste }our time^and hopes in walking through cocknev 
subuj hs, and dusty tea-garden^ hy the side of a dyke, or through 
haik streets and alleys full of brokors’ shops, Mith all their niusty- 
juinded old fuinltiire, and seiitiinental pans and pipkins, under 
the misguided notion of mental iniprovenient, and that these are 
things that eoiue home to the hearts and souls of mankind. Tlu'se 
things are not foi poetry, and their versifiers aie not poets. Those 
■^^ho wiitc (hirn to ^ou, helj) to kee]> 3011 do>v^.” 

“{Thi-. is the onl)’^ »rt of poeti v, as they call it, I ever see,” 
''aid ITaiding : “ I n(^ol caied much about it. 

“ The loss the hotter.” 

“ But 1 still do not understand, sir, ^\hat j'ou leeommcnd me to 
load in this way ; and I also should hk(' to ask you about some 
other tilings besides poetry ” 

“ Ah, 1 bco 3on aic a little alarmed about the poetry question. 
If you can got a day’s liolidav, and come and pass a few hours 
'(Niili me at my lodgings, 1 shall he ^(ry glad to give you all the 
asfei''taneo in m3"powei ” 

“ I could ha\e a <lay to moirow, Mr. Archer, if that would siet 
you.” 

“ By all means ; 3es, eom(‘ to morrow. You need not fear hut 
T have other things (0 ucommond to 30111* attention besides poetJ3. 
r should next leeomnienJ to 30U, to lead modem histoiy. That 
3011 may prnpeil}" conquehend the political condition of 3’Oiir own 
eountiy, some histoiieal leading is iiulispensahlc. Diftieultks, 
however, oceflr heie, almost ns giont as tho-'C xxhieh beset poctr\\ ’ 

“At all events 1 can lead the ‘ lIistor3*^ of Plngland,’” said 
Harding. “ I have partl3* done so.” 

“ What I meant by difficulties,’' said Archei, “ is the want of 
truthfulness and strict impai tiallty in the historians, and their 
want of public spirit and < ularged views. 1’heii histories an* 
nearly every one of them merely leooids of the gioat events of 
king’s reigns as they relate to the kings and nobles, and rich men 
of country, and the impoitant foreign n lotions ; hut the great 
events relating to the people aie gem*ally passed over Axith a 
slight remark, or with a false colouring A true and complete 
history of England does not e\ifit in any r ingle work. As a proof 
of the condition of history, let us take any great national events 
involving foreign countiics, even in our own day—sax in Spain or 
India-^rcad the English account, then tho French account, then 
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tlie American account, and then read the eonJinents made in Ger¬ 
many, or in Ireland—^and what n romance does it all becomo !’* 

“ But surely this is not the case with our own history of England 
—written here, in the country, with all the records of tho facts to 
be found, locked up somowliore, I suppose, in colleges and museums. 
How could they venture to tell lies ? ” 

“ Well now, Harding, for instance—you have heard of W^at 
Tyler ? 

Just toll me all you know about him.” * 

“ He was a bltioksiuith. lie killed a tax-gatherer, who was 
about to odor some gross violence to his daughter, with a blow of 
liis hammer.” 

“Go on.” 

“ And served him right.” 

“ Well, what next ? ” 

“ After that, he became a rebel, and got a ferocious mob to¬ 
gether, and went to meet the king. The king spoke very civilly to 
him ; but Im made some insolent answer, and was knocked off his 
horse by tlie Lord Mayor of Loudon, and killed somehow. The 
rebels made a disturbance at Ibis, but the mob soon dispci’sed.” 

“A good rough sample,” replied Archer, “of the general 
impression, convoyed by all the English histories. But listen 
to the undisguised truth. Wat, the Tyler, did kill a tax-collector, 
fur oiforing a gross personal offence to his daughter, under 
pretence of establishing a legal claim to an odious and oppres¬ 
sive tax. This private exasperation was the torch that set fire 
to tlie already inflammable mass of populai' indignation ; and a 
great rebellion was the result. *It was headed by Wat Tyler, 
it was no mere mob—no vulgar riot; it war a vast and undisci¬ 
plined army —a rising of the pec^Ie to the extent of a hundred 
thousand men. In the ‘ History' written by Hiime, they are 
called * the common people ’ and ' the low people.’ This army of 
the people drove the'tyrannical nobles and their retainers pell-mell 
before them, and committed many' Muiobiog oxoes^es, as tkrmics 
commonly do, when mad wiili excitement. The king fled to the 
Tower for reliige, and the people weiro masters of London. They 
proposed terms to the king; most reasonable terms—such as the 
* abolition of slavery ; freedom of commerce in market towns, 
without tolls and imposts ; a fixed rent on lands, instead of 
services duo to yilienage,’ dec. The^ ksng agreed to aU those teims, 
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and sigiiedTtho documents. The people thus obtained charters of 
privileges—and a free pardon for the rebellion. The king then 
issued forth from his refuge. All was iii a fair train for recon¬ 
ciliation, when the king with his suite met Wat Tyler, at the 
head of a body of his partisans iu Smithfield, apparently by 
accident ^ but this does not matter. During the parley, Wat 
Tyler said sometiiiug which was construed into offence by the 
Loi*d Mayor (whose ‘ loyalty had been sharpened,’ as Charles 
Knight tells us, by the insurgents having dosh-oyod some of his pri¬ 
vate, property), upon which he suddenly stabbed Wat Tyler in the 
throat. Tyler fell from his lioree, nud was despatched by some 
of the king’s followers. The surrounding people rose in fury at 
this, but w'cre cheeked by tho king riding forward among them, 
and pacifying them with blond W'ords, until his soldiers arrived in 
great force. The people wore immediately dispersed, and a 
(Iroadful I'evenge was soon taken upon them. All the treaties, 
and contracts, and promises, were broken by the king, without 
even a show of decent hesitation. The*king announced this by 
proclamation ! The hangings in chains, and beheadings were 
inccasant. No less than one tliousand five hundred of the people 
were execuUd! ” 

“ llori’iblc ! Ah, I see—Wat Tyler, then, was not a mere 
ignorant savage and i*cbel, but a working man at tho head of a 
great mass of pet»ple, dcraatidiug some justice and liberty.” 

“ And not more than tliey now possess. As for Wat Tyler’s 
character, motives, and intentions, tlioy arc doubtful: there is no 
doubt about4he king’s.” 

“ I have forgotten to tell you that I have read gome voyages 
and travels.” ' 

“ That is a very good thing to do occasionally ; and I would 
also exliort you to take evory opportunity of attending any 
lectures that may he given at Mechanics’ Institutes on scientific 
subjects—particularly chemistry, mechanics, geology, physiology, 
and astronomy. You would bo tbe better prepared to under¬ 
stand those lectures, if you would first read any simple and 
rudimcutai'j treatise upon such of these sciences oa most excited 
and interested you. Mathematics, and driuving, particularly 
perspective drawing, and the drawing of geometrical figui^, 
wouhi surely be of more especial service to you. ^ If yon have a 
taste for music, you might very well do something in tfott waj;; 
or if you havo an aptitude fra lan^piages, you woidd do well to 
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Rtu<l) I’l endi, and chiefly with a view to speaking it, which might 
prove v('ry useful to you. All these things, and fur more, luive 
been d(»n(5 fj-oiu time to lime, by working men like yourself. Be 
liopeful therefore, and persevering, and in a few years you may 
do the same, or soiuetliing else ns good.” 

“ f am afraid,” said Harding, “considering the time I can 
alTurd, that 1 cannot veiituio upon so many things,” 

“ 1 mean you only to choose those you feel most aptitude to 
study.” ; 

“ But wlifit you .siiY, .sir, about history, puzzles me, and sluiikes 
all my faith iu ]>ooks. I never supposed that Wat Tyler had any 
right on hi.s side.” 


“ This,” said Archer, “ is only one event out of the great 
historical ocean of unfaithfulncas. Lot us take another far wider 
rang*'. Uhat is }our impression of the objects of tbo French 
I{(‘volutl()n—of our twenty years’ war witli France—and the chief 
cause of Xapoleon’s dow'nfall ? ” 

'* This is rather too I'liuch at ouco,” snid Harding witli a smile, 
atul sh.'ikiiighis head. “ 1 had ruiher not tackle it.” 

“ Just .say what you think—as an Englishman.” 

IVhy then 1 think, of course, that England was in the right— 
and 1 sav — down witli all our enemies! 

“ Yes. yes, to he sure,” lauglieil Archer; “and if you .spoke 
tie* result (»f your national feelings and opinions, derived fiom all 
you liaie rentl, heard, and fancied, you could say mueli more. 
Xow. toll me.” 

“ I .'^houhl say that the cause of the French Revolution was 

the determination of all those who had nothing, to po.sscss them 

selves of the property of all those*who had much ; and that the 

honors of tlie Iie\olutIon w'ere caused by 'be blood-thirsty 

• •> 

natiues of the French peo]>lo, Avho were nearly all drunk or 
mud at thi.s lime.” 

“ Come, that is pretty well ; and now* for our twenty vear.'i’ 


war. 


J} 


• “ Our twenty years’ Avar with France, avos because Eii^hind 
A\as the clinmpion of huninnity and g«>od order, and a friend of 
the legitimate kings of France, Avhoni the English w'ere resolved, 
at all costs, to replace upon the throne which had been usm iied 
by Napoleon,” 

“ The Corsican Monster? ” 

“ Vos. As for Napoleon himself, I think he Avas a great 
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commautlcr—veiy ambitious, ouJ despotic, and cruel—yet in 
.‘■onio respects a grent man, t04); that he icoufd invade and make 
■war with everybody, till tlic rrencli overrun Europe, and were 
only stopped hy England. The muse of his fall was the Battle 
of Waterloo.” 


As Harding said this, he laughed w'itli Archer, being well 
aware that it was hut a very ixuigli draft of so large a map of 
history and biography, 

“ Your answer,” said Archer, “ is exactly wliat I anticipated. 
It speaks tho opinions and impressions of hundreds of thousands, 
nay, millions in this country—perhaps of tin* great majority of 
the middle and working classes, who have nnv notions at all 
ii])on the matter. Now, pray listen to the truth. Lt't us have 
our roast beef, and have also some respect for reason and justice 
ill speaking of our neighbours." 

“ Well, I can’t forget I’m an Engli.shman ; at the same time, 
1 hope I can give fair play to the I'Vencli,’’ 

“ The main (»hject of the I'Vencli jRevoIutlon,” proceeded 
Archer, “ W'us to obtain a (,’on.stitution. TJio shivery and nii^'ery 
of the people had lasted for ages. The American Itcvolulioii, ('wliieli 
France aided), the W'ritings of several great French authors, and a 
famine, all combined to arouse them to resistance. A weak 


government, and an exhausted cxcluMjijer, favoured the attempl. 
Tlicy rose in rebellion : they took the Bastille by storm : all tJieir 
elforts were successful, and tliev obtained a constitution regularly 
agreed to, and settled by the King. A number of tho princes of the 
blood, nobles^ and groat landed jtropiicturs, who were luined by thi.s 
jiojnilar movement, emigrated, the greater part of tltem coming to 
England—must unfortunately thus lionourcd by their clioiee. 
These priuee.s and nobles ."hortlv began to intriiriio with friends in 
France, and eventually with tlio King, witli a view to tljeir return, 
and to bring about the old . taio of things, Tho plot was disco-' 
vered. Tho people rose in alarm and indignation, seized the 
King; he was found guilty, and decapitated. The King’s son 
(the Dauphin) w^as imprisoned, and .died there ; but the King's 
brothers escaped. England having recoiu'd most of the refugees, 
appears to have thought herself bound to espouse their cause ;— 
at any rate, she espoused the cause of legitimacy ond divine l ight 
against the cause of coubtitutional liberty and the, people. I 
»ay England did this; but let us place tho full weigiit ujion the 
right shoulders. It was not the act of the English people, but of 
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tlie English Tory govenimcnt, the Prime Minieter being Pitt. The 
war-cry was raised in the cause of kingship and despotism ; and 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia joined England, and their combined 
armies marcliod to the Eronch frontiers to [dace the legitimate suc- 
cossr)!- of tlic dccapitfited King upon the throne of France, restor¬ 
ing the foraior order of things, in opposition to the Constitution. 
The French people became furious at tins interference and hosti¬ 
lity ; they repulsed their assailants, hecaine ferociously suspicious 
of all around them, jj.ud madly enacted the horrors of the Revo¬ 
lution.” • , 

“ Riir where was Napoleon at this time ? ” 

“ Napoleon now came into action as an artillery ofHccr, The 
allied armies increased, and continued their attacks upon tlie 
French frontier. The French continued t(» defend thcraselvos ; 
Naj»oloon rapidly rose to the first comuiand, and w'as continually 
victorious, lie drove the armies from the frontier, and pursued 
some of them into their own countries, lie ron(|uored Italy, 
Prussia, and Austriu. * lie subjugated kiug^ and emperors, and 
then made treaties of peace with them.” 

“ Rut will this account for all his iiiv.asions, and love of war? ” 


No. 


Some of his invasions were with a view to enforce hi& 


Pontinoiital System, in order to destroy the commerce of his great 
foe, England ;—lie could not get at ua in any other way so etfoc- 
tivcly. liad hi.“ system succeeded. But there was no e.xcu8e for his 
invasion of Egypt and St. Domingo. A.s the excitement of these 
wars e(»ntiuiied, the national mind of England naturally became 
iutlametl against the French, and Napoleon hatl become fond of his 
horrid trade of war, which impelled him to his last disaBtrouf> 
attempt to enforce his Continental System upon iiussia. He lost 
his onorinons army ; reverses and ruin thre i toned him on all 
sides ; and, nccordin^jh/t the cnipeiws and kiUgs whom ho had 
subdued, all violated their treiitie?, and again allied themselves 
with England against him.” 

“ Was this the Holy Alliance ?” 

* Yes ; you may well ask the question. This pious combina¬ 
tion, supported tliroughout by tho prodigal wealth of England, 
{croated by the matcliless industry and skill of our tax-burdoncd 
po(^o«) and led on by the steady valour of our soldiors, acoom- 
plisned Rie &ial overthrow of Napoleon, and placed a legltiniate 
Blviuo'Right omientity upon the Frmich throno, in-defiance of the 
people. The grand error of Napoleon, and chief cause of Ids 
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reverses, his ruin, and fall, was his desertion of tlie principles of 
liberty and popular representation upon which he had risen. Not 
content with having wmdie hinunelf the greatest emperor of the 
earth, he was yet ans;ious to ally himself with those >vho were 
bom with crowns in their cradles, and to make his own sovereignty 
hereditary. He fell, because, being the man of the people, who 
were devoted to him, he allied himself w'ith the kings who feared 
and hated him.” 

*'And did England, hehidos fighting for^all these things, pay 
for them also ? ” 

“ She fouglit for them all, and paid fur the grcat('r paj't. First, 
she fought agaiiwt the estaldishment of a Constitution in France, 
(the true principle of the French lievoliitioxi), and tho statistical 
estimato of the money we expended in that war from 1703 to tho 
peace of Amiens in 1802, amounts to upwards of four hundred and 
sixty millions. If wc add to this the money liorrowed to maintain 
this prodigality, and the interest upon this in thirty years, U will 
more than double the sum I first inentiorTcd. Eext, our war to 
support the principle of Divine Right and French Legitimacy against 
Napoleon, cost enormous sums, much above one thousand millione. 
Again we hsid to borrow money—ond again comes tho interest upon 
the debt—I am afraid to say bow mucin The gro.ss amount, 
however, of the expense to England fur exceeded tAVo thousand 
millionsk” 

But what have wc gained hy it 'i We, as Englishmen, are 
willing to pay, as well as to fight, fnr any good to our couutiy, or 
the world. M'hai has been gamed?’' 

“Nothing. The ‘ Three Days ’ in Franco defeated all the 
btended results, both in principle and practice. They restored 
the French Constitution^ wliicli iiad been .songlil by the French 
Revolution ; they destroyed tlicn, and fur ever, the principle of 
Divine Right and Legitiruiiey ; and t)jey onahlod the French 
people to choose their own king. Our monstrous national debt is 
our only result.” * 

“ And the rest of the Holy Alliance ? ” • 

“ The only result to Russia. Austria, and Prussia, was tho 
reaioration to their legitimate despots of thob ancient despotisms 
unchecked, together with the power to rC'Onslave Spain, Ftaly, 
and Poland, and to reinstate a heap of petty Gdrir.an prinees. 
T^e ‘ Three Days ' in Paris destroyed the principle of all those 
wars with France. What a comment on physicid force I The 
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htroes of tlic ‘ Three IXiys ’ Iwid the moral force of the notion ou 
their side : they were t)io s[)iritunl sons of the men who looli the 
and first obtained a Constitution.*’ 

A lonp^ Hilence ensued. 

“ Well, Mr. x\rcher,” said Harding, feteliiug a long breath, 
“ 1 am an Englishman—and you ai'O an Englislnnan, for all that; 
hut it Kocins to me, somehow, that this is the linrdest dav’s work 
1 liave ever Inul ! My head buzzes with it. A jn’otty sort of 
Ifistory of lltigland 111 he written some day !” 

At this they both lauglied, shook hands, and parted for, the 
nijiht, 

“ Ooine eaily to-morrow, yoti know,” said Archer, turning 
mund ; “come as early as yoti like. Ytai >hall have no more 
history." 


• Cll.Vl’THk XU. 

inr, KAiuv aern ; an i sM.NriMK.NTAi. oi-vcKirnov. — iiAitoiNo'-' i*av wd h 
Aiteiii.u.—HOOKS 11^ nil nui..- voiiioiis’ okcam-kooks, am> a M£CUa- 
Nic's HOOK,— hamuli; at hi ^S 1 .T.—OimvMS IN I'lLJL. VVOKK. 

Ahouk'i uokc the nc\t inorhing inueli earlier than usual, having 
gone to hod t»vcr-night with the intprcssion that ho had told 
1 raiding to come early. It was not six o’clock. He certainly 
did not expect Harding at sucli an hour as that. However, aa he 
was ovvake, ho determined to get up forthwith, and go down to 
the sea-heach, and take a hasty bath, and a brisk? walk beftre 
breakfast. ^ 

He opened his hcd-rooin sliutters, and lei in the dusky light. 
No one was uji in the house ; lie had thcr; fore to grope his way 
through the pa^sage, and unbar ami unlock the door. He hurried 
down the silent street, with all its closed doors and shutters,— 
pas.'ied the fortified bridge hading to Southsca,—and gained the 
Common. X more imiiiviting scene than Southsca C^onnuon, par¬ 
ticularly upon this occasion, could not well be conceived. * 

It was a very cold, dull morning, in the beginning of November. 
A white frost vvas upon the common. There was a north-east 
win^, and plenty of it. A distant clock struck six, Archer 
stood still, and rubbed his cold finger-nailsj hesitatingly. He 
lieard the mclanoholy voice of a chimney-sweeper, on the way to 
Southsca. How solitary everything appeared! His cheeks 
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were c'olJ with the wind—]iis now ached—oven Ids eyes felt cold. 
He determined, nevertlicless, to havo liis swim. It will of course 
be conjectured that Arclier was well used to this sort of thing, 
b(;ing what may be called a seasoned swimmer, which supposes 
bathing at iOl seasons. No doubt he found the morning very 
trying, notwithstanding ; hut he had been excited and troubled 
of late : som(*tliIng fresh was in his niitul, niid a rc-aetion of fresh 
energies was the eonsequenee. Ho hurried across the common. 

AppcDiifldiig the beaeli, he looked up at ^he lia/.y, eolourlos.s 
clouds, and saw tlie cobl, hook-luicked luilf-iiuxui oinerge frotn a 
drift of imizzy, hliie-grey ^a))o^lr. It was an old witch-faee, with 
a peaked cap, and peaked cliin, faded m»se, and ohseure eye. 

The till e was up to the lower part of a bank of slilnglcs. As 
tlio tide was rising, Areher was obliged to seat liiuiHclf near tlie 
top of this bank, with the north-east wind behind him. The 
moment he took his coat off, he felt as if he received the blow of 
a cold broadsword across tlie small of his hack. Trnlv, it was 
sliurp fun. Ho again hesitated ; hut, ihiuling he should now he 
certain of ‘U)mc horrible eold or rbeuinatism, if ho did not obtain a 
hlioek that should produce a rapid circulation, he lia.stily tltrew' olf 
his elotlies, and rushed in. 

With eipial celerity he nulled out again—hopped and limped 
over the flints up to his elothep, which wi're all htruggling in the 
wind, to escape from beneath (be stones lie had [illed upon theiii : 
and with red-eokl hands and feet, and .aeliing ancles, ho sat, 
stood, and staggered upon shingle^; —which, from some cause or 
other, are probably tlie hardest and shaipcst in the wmrld,—every 
article of hia habiliments contending against their usual disposi¬ 
tion upon his person, inspired }fy tin* east wiml, Avliich appeared 
to have reserved its most penerse efforts until be came out of the 
Avater. 

lie hastened to tlie ne. ’ i ^t road boiilciing the common, along 
Avhich he ran, in order to obtain tin* shelter of oeeasiouul banks 
and hedges, while he eontinnod tlie exercise he ho much needed. 
Having persevered in thi> until he felt sufficient signs and tokens 
of returning Avarmth, he passed along the upper edge of the 
common, Avhcrc the loneliness Avas doav about to lose its charms'’ 
by the advent of certain hand-hoys l. om' the tOAvn, coming to 
practise the bugle. Before Archer had arrived at the path lead¬ 
ing to the draAvbridge, he heard the strange, ?”-’pey tones of 
abortiro brass coming across the windy common, and mingled 
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occa»ionally with th<i advancing wail of the sweep, roturniug from 
his durtky victory over rjonn' cottage chimney. There was a 4ull 
red B[>ot in the cast, with n dull streak or smear imdernenth it, 
marking Uic prohahility that the sun was rising in that direction, 
as w(‘l] as be could, under such distressing circumstances. 

liy the tiriio i\rcher reached his lodgings lie wan all a-glow, 
and sat down to his hacholor hrcakfast-tablc, beside the fire, with 
great complacency at his recent performance. He laughed as he 
thought of his old m^le. “ If anything was to he got by it, you 
would never have made such an offurt.’ said he to liimself, ip his 
^nItclo’s voice ; and then ho stirred the tire like his uncle, and 
continued his hi ealtraat with a pleased expression of countenance. 

At nine o’clock Harding arrived. Ho had been up, and out 
for a walk shico seven, thinking it would he too rarlv to come. 

“ That's a pity, Harding. If yon Iiad been with me. you 
• would have had something more sparkling than a walk. Ho you 
ever bathe ! ” 

Y"es, sir ; but not this weather.’’ 

“ I suppose not ; iiulced it would he in.'uhies.s tu do so now, if 
you are not used to it. But this remlmli^ me to say something 
winch 1 omitted lust niglit. Jt doe.s not apply to you, Harding, 
hocan.se you nro one of tho many instance,'* one often sees, of 
careful jiorsonal appearance in a working man: 1 speak gonenilly: 
and the very tii-st thing T should recommend to a working man in 
liis eH'orts at Belf-improvemont, would he that he should adopt 
some regular eystom of personal cloanliness. Ho you sw'iin w'ell ? 
You say yon take a plunge in tin* sea sometimes." « 

“ 1 often do, in summer." 

“ No.\l summer do so every mftniing, contiouirig it to the end 
of autumn, and begin again early in the 8|. mg. After the first 
year you may safely do it in winter. I scarcely ever miss a 
inornijjg. Now—sit nearer the fire—and let us have a goml talk." 

“ I should much rather listen." 

“By no means," said Archer, “I shall need your replies, in 
many cases, to enable me the better to judge of what may behest 
for you, so far ns I can venture to advise. I think advice is 
goitcrally a dangerous thing to attempt, and I am most anxious 
not to miwlirect you. Besides, you can toll me many things I do 
not know, about the artisans and inochanies> and the working 
classes generally," 

“ I do not expect I can do so, Mr. Archer.” 
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“ But T feel sure of it. Now tell mo—Have you tliougbt at 
all of oup conversation last night ? ’ 

“ Very much ; and 1 could hud enough in it to think about for 
a long tituf.” 

** I urn glad to hear you sny that ; and yet how little have 
I shown you, ns first hints and openings of subjects and ohjects 
you will have to ovamiin' with nil your sonsos, and work at 
with all your inirul. 1 promised to inflict no more history upon 
you for the present. 1 will therefore only make a few jrnssing 
remarks npon several hoohs 1 liavo been lootLing out for you. I 
wish to lend them to you for two or three months. Hero they 
lire. 

“ I shall ho greaUy obliged to you, Mr. Archer—hut I have a 
sort of fear—as i look at those books, that I bIiuII n<»t he able to 
understand them.” 

“ Why not? Do the hachs or bindings frighten you, or Is it 
tliat your iinagiuatioii inagnilies their contents into clilfieulty and 
confusion?” * 

“ Something docs. But perhaps, sir, you will help mo a little 
with them beforehand ? ” 

“ With pleasure. Tin,-? is a vrdnme of Sonnela by William 
Wordsw'ortli. He is the greatest English poet of the didactic 
class, and also a genuine pastoral poet. He writes in the clearest 
and most straightforw'ard »jtylo, generally >vitb little adunnrmnt, 1 
have marked all those I wish you to road—notliing can bo finer. 
The rest arc prosy, or of intolcrabh* dryness and dulliujss. But 
never use thoiic epithets, I beg <tf you, in speaking of Wordsworth 
generally ; they are not his great eliaracteristics, hut only his 
objectionable ones. Alw'ays jud^e of a man by his Aicrits, not his 
defects.’' 

“ The world 'would not seem so had, if we alwoys did that. Is 
there any more poetry, sii ? ' 

‘‘Bo not be alarmed. There are several other poets I am 
anxious you should reml ; but not yet, I begin with these 
SonneM, as a noble steady going march of English poetry, seldom- 
soaring too high for the majority of good understandings, and 
never sinking to a common earth. 1 idjall next give you the 
Lyrics of Wordsworth, Southey, and Leigh Hunt; aUo some 
of the prose works of Leigh Hunt, particularly a book of his 
called ‘ Imagination and Fancy,’ which is a delightful introduction 
—perhaps Sio best in the language—^to the study of the finer 
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)»oot 3 . T purposely roaorvo Shaka])('ro, that you may have him 
como fresh upon you, when yon arc better able to receive him. I 
ui^h this were alway.s done,—it would ho a great event in life. 
Finally, lot me repeat Avhat I said to you last night—that uli.it a 
working man most wants, whose physical condition enables him to 
commence self-improvement, is to get beauty into his soul —and 
tliat those ])oets who write down to him, help to keep him doun. 
The writers who (‘annot lift you up out of yourself should keep to 
jirose—poetry has ,t. different offiee.” 

“ I think 1 see flic foreo of this, .‘.ir ; and vet I once read a 

' V g 

poem, which affected me vcrynnieli, though it only referred to the 
every-day work of a poor seamstress.” 

“ ITood’s ‘ Song of a Shiit’ you mean ?” 

“ Yes ; that was it.” 

“A fine and r.arc exei'jifitui. No—not an cxeoptloii —the song 
(lid not only refer to licr daily work, hut the cruel wearing out of her 
body and soul. Eipially poetical is tin* profoundly pathetic huiienl 
hythe .same poet ovmr<ti poor niine.d girl ulio liad di owned hcr.sdf. 
In like manner I regard the ‘ Ijondon Lvncs’ (*f Barrv rornwall, 
Mary Ilouitt’.s ‘ Byrics of Jdfe,’ .Maekny’s ‘ Voiees fi-om tin- 
Crowd,' and scjiin; f(‘W others of our own da}'. But wliy are 
these exeeptions, or more than exceptions ? Bceanse they arc 
pocti(‘al A'crsions of hard realities—not niattor-of fact copies in eollo- 
qnia! dialect ver.sificd. Tliat is the distinction—one that leaves an 
impas.sahle gulpli between the two. Keiid clover political exhorta¬ 
tions. .satires, and sejuihs in rhyme, if you will; they make no preten¬ 
sions to being poetry: but never waste a moment o^your precious 
time over vcrse.s adapted to the ‘ meanest capacity,' concern .ii, 
not nicri'ly uninspiring things, bii# lowering tlnr.cs—odes to siilun 
cow-sheds—satires on parish soup—,scntiine^*‘.il elegies on broom- 
ami dii.st-pans—tlie cvery-day dirt, clay, and hard-ware that 
surround vou." 

“ Yes, I see there is nothing to lift a man np out of his heavy 
eircinustancos in .such things, and thouglits about them ; but wliat 
J am in fear-about, is that without far more study than I cvi evor 
hope to give, 1 shall never bo able to understand that higher elasj; 
of poetry you allude to. It scorns all so different to prose, and 
much more difficult.” 

‘\ThiB is, in a great measure, an imaginary fear. See now— 
heix) is the volume of the great American essayist—Ralph Waldo 
Kmerson. I will just go to my desk and copy two or three 
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[sch '’pees. ’ Tl»cy tire about buililiiig a bouse—not with brielts 
.and mortar. I shall have done directly. The Muse—or Spirit 
;of J’oetry — builds a house. There is no architect can build 
dike this spirit. Now read with me what I have written. Look 
]—‘ Tliero is no architect can build ns tlio Muse can. She is 
skilful to select materials for her plan ; slowly and warily to choose 
rafters of iiumortal pine or cedar, incorruptible, worthy her design. 
Slic troad.s dark alpine forests or valleys by tlie sea in many lands, 
jwitlt pai))ful .^teps ere slic can find a tree, ^he ransacks mines 
^ud Icdgc's and ([uarrios every rock, to hew ^lic famous adamant 
ibr each eternal block.’—Come, there is nothing difficult in this, 
as there ?” 

I 

“ N(d much ; ]ierhaps nothittg, if T were to look it over onco 
juore ; hut then this is proise, is it not ? ” 

I “ No, it i.s jmetry, and ought to have been written in the form 
jof poetry, which 1 believe; to he the chief thing that alarms you. 
J^ee, here is tlio next verso, as it i.s printed in the book, and as 
i^he othcr.s ought to be written— > 

I “ She lays her beams in ransic, 

; 111 miiHic every one, 

I To tlie cadence of the wlnrlinjj; world, 

j Wliiidi dances round the .snn.” 

“ Well, you understand that as well a.s what we first road ? It 
)nly needs elo.scr attention, and to give freer way to the feelings 
ind the imagination than pro'.c ; a readiness to take images and 
igures of speech for granted ; to embody tliem in the vision of the 
nind ; and half the difficulty is overcome. If tho architectural 
duse in the a"bovo poem, instead of ‘ laying her beams in music,’ 
jiad laid them to the lumbering iso^nd of timber, and to the blows 
)f au iron hammer, wdiat would you, as a shlpwriglit, have gained 
)y such a poem ? ” 

** It would he no treat to tne."' 

Instead of which, you receive into your mind, music—and a 
picture of the luminous cartli spinning round the sun.” 

“ I begin to see what all this does to a man’s spirit. I only, 
jfcar it*may he beyond me.” 

' Do not fear any such thing. Well, I did not mean to say so 
much about poetry. I will not press vny more history upon you 
aust yet; I mean, as matter of conversation ; still you must have 
ip hook or two. Here is a ‘ History of England. I have long 
Btuce written many comments in the margin of the pages, concern- 
[ KO. XXX.—VOL. V. K K 
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log unfair statomonts and omiasions, Avith reference to tbo people 
and their rnlera ; to nffaira at home, andi to foreign vrnra, particu¬ 
larly America, and Franco, and in India. Tliis little tract ia 
* Forster’s Fssay on Popular Progress,’ which roay bo relied upon 
as a faithful historical account. And this is the most full and 
concise history of Rome yet published: it is by Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, a profouiully learned, and impartial man. These will 
ho enough for some months, if slowly and carefully read. Stay, 
here is a volume of ^tlio most delightful kind of intollectual gossip, 
equally full of instfl'uction and amusement, unaffected sterling 
thought, and variety. It is called ‘ Hazlitt’s Conversations*with 
Northcotc the painter.’ ” 

Harding remained silent, lie sat eyeing the pile of books with 
a very grave countenance. 

“But there is one thing,” pursued Archer, “which 1 ought to 
have inquired more particularly nliout at the outset. I assumed 
that you were a thorough master of your work, as a shipwright.” 
“ I believe T may s%y i am so, as far as I have to do.” 

“ So far as you have to do. No farther ? ” 

“ I do not quite understand your question, Mr. Archer. ' 

“ Could you build a ship from the foundation ? ” 

“ If I had plenty of good hands under me, 1 could lay down a 
ship’s keel, and build her up in a good shape, so that she would be 
very strong for a cargo, or for fighting, and sail well, and look 
handsome on the watw. I should not like to say more.” 

“ In tlie naino of all the Tritons, what more U there to say ? ” 
“ Why, I could not say she would bo made, on the whole, nor 
in eveiy part, to a mathematical nicety»;—not to a hair's hreadtli 
or two, nor perhaps to half-andnqh* I could ouiy use my pocket 
rule and a plumb-line. The rest would- be mittiir eyo and 
Iiaud,” 

“ Then you know nothing of mathematics or geometiy ? ” 

“ I do not." 

“But you can work any qwestioBs Infmotions and decimals ? ” 
“ No, I cannot. ” 

“ The admiralty, I hear, has issued an that no one shall 
bo a leading man without ha can do thk«*’ 

“ Yes; but probably it ie only done to fire up the young 
shavers/’ repli^ Harding, withf a simlo>at his acoidentol pun. “ If 
they p6reevei*er in.it, actually, 1 shall leave-the docl^<ard.” 

“ What 1 raiher than' stiky therthio^roqniredt Hthis thoo< 
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Mtieal fiequir^ent be useless to you as a leading man, tlicre can 
be no doubt but it wll be absolutely ueoesaoiry to enable you to 
rise to tbe next gradation of—whatever it ia.” 

“ Inspector.” 

“ Well, and again yot more would be required for the noxt 
above the inspectors.” 

“ Foreman of the yard.” 

** And again more still, in a master-builder.” 

“ This is all very true, Mr. Archer, os to the inspectors and 
foremen; but I do not wish to rise beyond a'leading man.” 

“’No! why not ? ” 

“ I have sevoral reasons, sir.” 

“ I should much like to hear them. Wo have talked of written 
books—of poetry and history, Avhich are almost equally to bo 
ranked as dreams ; tho one of past events, the other of over¬ 
flowing but intangible springs—and we now come to the book of 
things present; a mechanic's day-book.” 

“ In tho first place, Mr. Archer, when a working man rises ono 
degree out of his own class, it increases his cares, and is a loss of 
independence, contentment, and Ijappiness. It is also more diffi¬ 
cult for him to live, especially if he should bo married, because ho 
is obliged to make an a]>pearancc that costs far more than his 
increased means can boar. I had some ambition for rising, once, 
but I got cured of it in Canada.” 

“How? ” 

“ I was induced to leave my position in the Plymouth Dockyard, 
giving up my time and chance of a pension, to go out withr a ship¬ 
builder, who had a contract for building boats for the Greenland 
and Newfoundland fisheries. X was placed at the head of his 
boat-huilderst and. was to be junior partner in the concern if it Mic- 
oeeded. I never hod so many bad though# in all the rest of my 
life put together, nor diil and sufiered so many littlo paltry things 
to feel ashanaed of—though I could not help myself, cither—as in 
the six. months I staid at this business, managing knaves, and 
building hopes upon the sands. I was really not sprry when the 
whole concern broke up.” 

“Butthese are the pains and penalties of proprietors and. isq» 0 - 
culating cootractors. Why not build upon security ? Why not 
rise at least'to be an inspector, oirthe fonafflan of a yard? ” 

“ Because^ sin besides the necessity of'keeping up an appeor- 
onee beyond myrneans, and being at the? samB time [(xdted down 
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upon, and only tolerated by tliose of the middle classes, who have 
het‘U born in that station to which I should have slowly clamlxjred 
up—besides this, I hu\c many new thoughts come into my head and 
new hopes in my hcin l, >inec I first met you in Wales, and heard 
you talk ; ond I do not intend to leave my class. If 1 can rise in my 
mind by your kind assistance and my own efi’orts, that shall he my 
future aim ; and rny ambition .sliall be to help others of my class 
to the same advanced state of mind. Uut, as I was horn a 
meehanic, I intend vj live and die a mechanic.” 

’* This, is a new view to me, and a new thing in the world. 
Great men have risen among the working classes, hut then they 
liavo immediately left their chisn, to swell the honours of the 
middle and upper ednsses. A few only of these l)avc mddy lichl 
heart with tho.se they have left, and used their vantage grouiul to 
assist the struggles of the sulfering operatives. And you realJv 
wish not to rise ^ You will escajio many auxi<!ties, no doubt; 
still-” 

“ Oh, sir, not only a!;xiet 3 \ hut poverty and humiliation. Mven 
acknowledged men of uhility liave sutiered all this. I liave read 
of the life ef ludiert Hums, tlie urjfortuiiate ploughman—of 
nioumfield, tlie half-starved shoemaker ; and in our own duv, with 
all its societies and institutes, and the men known too—of the poor 
weavers Thom and rrinee—and heaven knows who, besidt^^. 
^Vlmt am I compared with these men ; and look at what they 
brought upon themselves by leaving their class ! ” 

“All, hut these men w'erc poets—or of the poet-class—working¬ 
men w'ho were also dreamers; and, from time immcmbrial, the 
woild has starved them without one moment’s misgivimr. I’oetry 
is an art that no one likes to pay for, and which therefore ought 
not to need jiaymcnL But the poets mu.st li' „ boinoliow'. and as 
society does nothing % help this, they must just take their fate. 
But what can excuse the selfish vanity and short-sightedness of 
wealtliy men, and patrons, in bringing [uxjtical-miudcd men out of 
the working-classes—making lions of them for a season, and then 
leaving them ? Of course they fall into distress. What caij such 
men—who are only wonderful t?i their class, or considering their 
circumstances—what can such men do, in a great capital full of 
genius, knowledge, long-practised talent, energy, worldly needs, 
and powerful competition ? All this, however, applies in a far 
less degree, or not at all, to other arts, sucli as painting, sculpture, 
and music, or to the useful arts, to learning, political literature, 
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And the Bcicncca. Men, liighly gifted hy nature for such studies, 
who work perseveringlv for years, su(*eeocl at last. I do not there¬ 
fore see why you shouid not rise as Arkwright, and many others, 
have done—men who have risen above otliera by absolute, as well 
as comparative oxcollence, independent of all class considerations.** 
“ I know it has often been done, sir ; even the master-builder 
of our doclcyard rose from a working man. Hy-tho-bye, if he 
understands fractions and decimals to perfection, it is as much as 
he does, lie is no seholur, nor no mathematician : he is only a 
master of liis craft—better than the more learned ones. But, ns 
I said before, I nm determined not to go out of my class. I 
would not change jilacea with him. I was born and bred an 
artisan, and 1 shouhl not like to feel and look awkward among 
noblemen and gentlemen. Tt would take mo ten years of my life 
to learn to behave and speak like a gentleman—that is, with ca.se 
—and 1 should never be able to look like one, 1 have hacked 
and hammered, and heaved and earned, too much fortliat. As I 
said, I have eoino to feel a new kind of anibition. Tf 1 could set 
a good example to Jiiy cia.ss of being much more in themselves 
than they .are at present, I think 1 should do a thousand times 
more good by staying among tliem, (ban if I rose, as aa example 
of hoAv to leave them. And T never trill leave them.** 

Archer sat nnninating soTue minutes; “ 1 like all this,** said 
he at length ; “ porha]>a yon are right. Indeed 1 am sure that 
it is at least a right thing for you to do, as you have ho strongly 
felt it, and so well reasoned it out; and I believe, that if such a 
prineijdo couW he acted upon by a number of men of your class, 
it would do more for thcui than^can be estimated, , Tlie working- 
classes are rapidly rising, and more particularly the mechanic or 
artisan class, who are, comparatively, the most advanced of any 
other class in the world.” 

Oh, Mr. Archer,’* said Harding, with an emotion quite unliko 
his usual manner, Mhieh was somewhat hard and self-restrained, 
“ do not flatter the working-classes. I know you would never njis- 
load tfa ; but indeed you help to give a higher ojlinioti of our-’ 
selves, our position and prospects, than the faets warrant. How 
many writers, men of intellect and full <>f the spirit of liberty, and 
the wish to see justice done by society and the laws to our hard 
work—^how many say, and how con^ntly say, that we are tho^ 
great rising class of the present time. How have wc risen 1 
Where do we stand ? It seems to mo, sir, that all other classes 
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have Tisen, and are rising around us, and that we should be 
buried alive, if it were not that they need the use of our spades 
for thoraselves.” 

“ You surprise me, Tlarding, by talking in this way. The 
millions arc rising like a great tide that will know no ebb ; the 
mighty shadow of tlio niasses is already rising visibly upon the 
base of Uic lofty j»yramid of hereditaiy power, darkening its lustre, 
and threatening its downfall.’' 

** 1 cannot sec itf A working-man’s ears moy hear it, but his 
heart cannot rejoice, because ho is unable to see it. What •does 
he rottHy sec ? Excepting the host h.aiids—the skilled artisans 
and craftsmen—what <loes he sec? You tell me, sir, of the 
millions, and the masses—where are they ? W’hen you enter a 
groat city you are struck by the magnificent palaces, and chui*ehes, 
and institutions, and theatres, and clnb-houscs, and hotels—->thc 
large airy squnres—the fine broad streets—the shining rovrs of 
shops fillcil with all manner of things—and by the great nuuihers 
of liousos—alu'uys in sjdeiidour by day or by night. These avc 
all for the upper mid middle classes. When a gentleman at home, 
or a traveller abroad, has seen all tliia, lie considers he has seen 
this citv. Well, sir—but where arc the millions we hear about? 

V 

■—the masses we rend of ? lie has only seen the localities belonging 
to ‘ the feiv,’ and the comparatively few. Is there {mother city— 
not so line, nor so conimodion&, of course, hut very much larger 
of course, where * the many ’—all these millions, these masses, 
reside ?—their public and private work-shops, and their innumei- 
able colonies of homes ? There is another city—vliat a city !— 
not quite a city underground, hvlA straggling senes of holes and 
comers, and side-lanes, and attics, and loftH. and cellars, and 
nooks behind dark walls, and dung-hoaps, oul hovels and dens 
close to ces8-poola and slushy pass^ages, and all the dirty people 
crowded and jammed together in these family-places—far behind, 
and round about, and out of the sight of the city which gentlemen 
^and travcUors walk through audiadnure. This is the second city 
of all great capitals—the city kept out of sight—the unknown 
town within the famous town. The city with the name does not 
itte^fkom anything about oitr ^kce. And this unknown rogpon ' 
of the imllions and masses, bears the same relation to'the city of 
the upper and middle classes, which the drains and sewers, with the 
rats, toads, and efts, bear to a splendid river with all its shipping 
upon it—except that the populations of the sewers woik for them* 
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selves onljf and arc not shipwrighWots, tai]oring4oa4s, nor 
brewing and baking-efts, who drudge through the mire for their 
belters who float in tlic light. 1 aak your pardon, Mr. Archer— 
I would not say all this, if I did not know it myself. I have not 
told you half.’* 

“ Go on—pray proceed.’* 

“ I cannot—there is so much. What has the progress of the 
W'orld, with nil its discovoricb and improrcraents, and increased 
practical knowledge, done for the working-olasscs of England ? 
Eor them, printing lias not been invented—the great majority get 
nothing of it—know nothing of it. Even the Bible, so far as hun¬ 
dreds are concorned, has not been printed. They never saw one, 
nor any good hook of any kind, nor could read one if they hail it. 
For tlic million, there has been no home-felt good in the discovery 
of gas—they can barely att'ord a rushlight. For them, steam- 
power has not como into the world ; and the inventions and im¬ 
provements in machinery have chiefly been felt by the mi.schtcf 
and deprivation they have eansed to thi* operatives during the 
cUauge, and from which great masses of them never recover nil 
the rest of thcii' lives. The railway, gas, tlie new machineries, 
the w'onderfiil discoveries in chemistry and electricity, which 1 
read of in the ‘ Mechanics’ Alagaiinc ’—none of these arc for 
us —tliey are only for those wlio live in the city that bears a name, 
and ib fit to he seen. Our city h.os no mime—is never fit to be 
seen—it never w seen—and is only known to one or two medical 

V 

men who luivc exjilored ith dark regions, and written accounts »o 
very true that seaicely any body belicvci^ them. I can see no 
rising clas-ses here.” 

As Hanling said thk, he dfew out his handkerchief ond wiped 
his forehead, like a man who has performed some great effort of 
bodily strength—adding, with a sort of hoitclesB comiwsure, 
“Things arc better niuiiaged in a ship. There tho people have 
the largest half of the decks, and it’s always clean,” 

“It is much the same,” said Archer, thouglitfiiliy,—“in 
barnodcg,” • 

“’Yet somehow,” continued Barling, “it dll works in one 
groove—one circle ; for the army irul navy both belong to ‘ the 
^ Jew.’ The masses and nuilions of a nation never go to war of 
v^iheir own accord. Do they Mr. Archer^ ” 

“Never,” said Archer. “The peopled vnlerd bribe, (Or-per- 
^s\iad>e, vir“ press’ them, and exasperate the minds of the veipeo* 
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tivo nations, ah backers and bettors do with animals* till they arc 
ready to tear cacli other to pieces—and do.” 

“Yes,” murmured Harding, half to himself, “the masses of 
the urmy ami the navy, and all the working millions bchmg to 
* the few ’ who occupy tho cities which are in sight, and have 
names.’* 

Ai'chor was evidently meditating a reply ; or rather, ho was 
turniiiof over in his mind all that Harding liad said, before he pro¬ 
ceeded with the .suhioet, when tlio door opened, and a large tra}' 
was In-ought in according to Archcr’.s arrangement, to aAoid the 
foi'niality of a dirmcr-tahle. This put an end to conversation for 
a few minutes. Harding seemed disposed to renew if, but tho 
explosion of a bottle of Guinness’s stout reminded him of bow very 
thirsty lie Wfi'i, a.s he had talked more in the last hour than he 
usually (lid in a month, being habitually a luaii of few words, and 
always better disposed to listen than sjicak. They soon diverged 
into a variety of subjects, chiefly relating to Canada, the ship¬ 
wreck, and the delighfful though brief re.^^idenee at the ho.spitable 
oottago of tlio Miss Lloyds. They both agivt'd tliat they liad 
never hern so happy in their lives as during tho.-o few days. 

After dinner, Arelier casually turned over the leaves (»f a 
volume of Gatlin’s “North American Indians,” selecting sueh 
passugos for reading and comment as he thought uould ho mo.st 
interesting to Harding : he then proposed a walk on the beach. 

Tlio Bun wa.'^ sotting ns they approached Soutlisea Gomnion. 
Heavy' clouds over-hung the sky, and the wind still blew from tho 
north-cast. Archer thought of his sharp morning Jbath, and of 
the unpruinising .scene that had attended it. The difficult and 
dismal struggle of the sun to rise*and show Iduiself to the world 
through .siicli an atmosphere, seemed in murk’ liarraony with the 
condition and efforts of the people, which had formed the chief 
'Subject of their conversation all day. He m< 2 ntioucd the conipari^ 
sou to Harding. 

“Nevertheless,” pursued Archer, “the strength of the light 
which exists in all great masses of people, when once awake and 
nrousod to a sense of their rights, vvill assuredly cause them to 
rise to their true position. History contains many cvamples of 
efforts on tho part of the people to emancipate themselves from 
the selfish exactions and tyranny of ‘ the few,’ nearly all of which 
have quickly become exhausted, and the ])eop!c have sunk back 
into tbeir former condition. But the social world throughout the 
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whole of Europe, and of a greater part of America, was never 
before in a state of mind like tlie preaent, nor in possession of 
such multiplied means of progression. There is no experionee to 
measure what is going on now. You think, henuise the most 
wretched and neglected among the masses ehow no nppearanco 
of rising in the social scale, choked up as they now are in filthy 
darkness, in Iningor, in rags, and in disease, tljat there are no 
sound seeds of liope planted amidst them. I do not womler that 
you feel this. But thcr<‘ arc niaiiy souiulp seeds bursting to 
light through the rank soil, ami great springs are fast bub- 
hling up beneath all their dark and niiiddy embankments. 
Look at the ‘ Signs of the Times ! Wc have enforced and 
made the first great step to Free Trade, which will gradually 
e.xtcnd all over the world, and bring about something like a fair 
interchange of the labours of difiereut nations, and therefore a 
mutual understanding and union among the [>eople. the great 
masses of dilFercnt nations, who will from that time refuse to he 
led, hoaxed, ami driven to slay or ho slaTn in battle fields, but 
will be disposed to help each other instead. Observe the Educa¬ 
tion ferment now working beneath tho wl)olo surface of the middle 
classes, and extiuiding far beneath all tho. ndNaneed dlvldions of 
the working-elasse.s. Notice tho incieased knowledge possessed 
liy literary nieii of the cotulition of the working-cla‘<ses, and tho 
interest they take in improving it. A total ahwliiiori of tho 
punishment of death, and a new and greatly imju-oved pri.sdii 
discipline, arc nearly aeemujtlihhed. There is the Sanatory 
Moveniout, which most certainly will ho carried out—and 
what a wonderful and extensive change will that make 
in tho bodies and ininds of tlie masses ami millions of the 
* unknow'n city,’ ns you justly call it! The Ten Hours 
Factory Bill has ])as8ed. There is the Early-closing Move¬ 

ment, whicli is certain to he earned out, and the con.scrpienec 
will bo a vast increase of ihne for the self-improvement of tho 
humbler ranks of the m'.ddhj classes —nn immense number— 
and ifr will then be more fully seen how great Ti foundation * 
for good is tho Whittington ('luh. W ■ liavo got a Fenny Fost- 
age, which has already caused a prc.ligioua increase of con> 
munication over all parts of the kingdom. These things show', I 
think, that improvement in all kinds of tnachinei'y—-whether 
Oovernmont machinery, locomotive, or manufacturing —- will 
eventually be used for the benefit of the workmen as well as the 
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masters—of the producers of wealth , as well as the possessors. 
We have a variety of co-operative societies. There w tlie 
Building Society; and some friends of OOTS^oaro olready endea¬ 
vouring to establish a company for the building of Associated 
Jlumcs. The working-nicn arc also making attempts at Co-opera¬ 
tive Associations. The great number of MecUanics* Institutes 
in all parts of-You were going to say something ? ” 

“ I was only thinking—that is, 1 wanted to say that no such 
thing as a Mcclianii*.s’ Institute hod yet been established. There 
arc a great many excellent institutions so colled ; hut very 
few nieelmnics go to them. \Vherever 1 have been, I have looked 
round and roimd, but none of the flaunel jaokeks were there.” 

“ Tliey >vcro probably distribute*! in ditForent parts of the room.” 

'* No sir ; there are hut fow ever go there. If you look at the 
rows of faces, you Avill sec the difference between those who make 
things, and those who .sell them—those whf> hammer, and file, 
and carry rough weights, from tho.so who measure and weigh out 
small tender tliings-^he Kilcsmen whoso faces are watchful and 
war)^ and calculating the town, .'iml the artisans who are thought¬ 
ful and caruest, and v.ith move fi.\cd looks.” 

“1 have oh.sorvi'd this,” said Archer, “there is a marked 
difiercuce between the men who lni\e to manage customors of all 
minds, uiul the men who simply mahe the thing out of the raw 
iimtoriul. Knowledge looks on man}' sides, and skill looks 
steadily right hofore it. But it never occurred to me to examine 
tlk' lte(iuenter8 of Mechanics’ Institute.^ ao cloaoly as to determine 
upon tlio comparative numbers of each class. I*was. however, 
about to .say, that I know these yaluablc and pwcrful institutions 
Averc, in some sort, failures—that is, as far os the working classes 
are concorned—and that this vary circumslaricc would lead to the 
establishnieut of real Workmen’s Institutes. A few are even 
now rising in various dislriets, Yorkshire especially. In like 
manner tlie fall of the great London theatres, patented for the 
legitimate drama, and now appropriated to the exclusive use of 
• the upper dosses, has already led to the opening of mimorous 
small theatres for the people, whieh will improve every year. 
Out of evil will come much good in oar day. The increased 
liberaltty of feeling about fiunday, as on interval of time, .jet 
apart for thankful rest and innocent en^yment, ^has induced » 
furiously bigoted .attack, which ia.Ukely to-^give.ihe final'impulse 
to a general opiman.ia favour of Bhenal aad .Chrktian Tiews of the 
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matter. Emm so, tbo famine and fever, which are the climax to 
the multiplied injuries and miseries of Ireland, will load to her 
emancipation and renovation, besides acting as a terrible impulse 
to the slow movement of ministerial reform in England. The 
Irlbh Famine was the final blow that gained the victory for Free 
Trade, and the Insh Fever will probably give the final blow for 
the success of the Sanatory Movement. These arc some of tho 
great ‘ Signs of tho Times’—^too mighty in }>rinciple and practice 
not to bo accepted as proofs of groat coining Changes throughout 
the whole depth,.as well as surface of society. They arodeducible 
from ohvi<jua things, and alw) from tilings ntrver spoken of. For 
instance, there is a marked improvement, during the last twenty 
years, in the behaviour of those unfortunates who perambulate 
tho streets in melancholy elegance or gaudy squalor, which proves 
that a certain degree of refinement is invisibly at work, even in 
the homes of ruin and the haunts of vice. The Arts of Fesign 
are also doing much to assist in the rofirj^cnient of the people. 
Be,',ide.'i the nbuiulaneo of elieiiji pictorial art, there is the com¬ 
mencement of an improvement in street music. Above all, we 
have not only an abundance of liealthy cheap journals, but we 
have substantive works, or .serials in u cheap form, hy boiioficially 
popular authors—men who have a * Btroug right arm ’ in the 
cause of popular progress—tho emancipation and elevation of tho 
great masses of the jioople. These are the signs that make me 
believe in Man, and hojiefn] of good things. Those arc the great 
realities wdiich began with dreams, and arc now- in full operation ; 
ideas of progfess, some of which are now' gradually taking suh- 
Btance, and form, and motion, nmiilst opponent struggles, and 
scoffs, and denunciations,—many more of which may now he called 
dreams in full work ; while several of the most important of all 
these have now become massive and profound realities in vigorous 
Operation—the glorious ci nsmnraation of thought and aciion-^of 
& clear conception, a true' heart, and a hand that never tires. 
The day is dawning: the sun is obscured : but we know that he 
is thefe, and that he will shine forth in oil his ^lory*on the fiields’ 
and waters. Meantime the winds ho>> 1 round niuked humanity^ 
who shall yet be clothed, after-fais strugglo'With the breakers. 
Be hopeful and united, Working Men^-^he good dreamers are 
your unconquerable friends.” 

^ The Dreamer and the Worker here>ilbOok hands. They paHdd 
for the night, well assured that a bright niermiig would come^ 
perhaps not to-morrow, yet at no distant day. 
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L.IFJE UNSATISFYING. 

ADDJIESSEU TO A YOL'NO I.\DV. 

So yolJiig, 80 lovely, so beloved ! 

And yet do you coiupiatn 

Of the deceitfulnoBS of life, 

And deem e’x.iKletiec vain ? 

And say, that hack towards your youth 
Two ye;ti'K you wouhl leturn ; 

Of faiiii betiayed, of painiul truth. 

Some lessons to unleum 

Is nothing real, nothin^j sure ? 
t>n nought can you rely, 

this, tli.'it you are in tlie world 
To suffer, and to die ? 

TJie heart’s sweet flowers, profnsidy forth, 
V’oiith’s treasures, did you hiing ; 

And dill tlie promise ol your life 
Prove treacherous as the spring; ? 

It might, it must ; and millions more. 

At tardy Time who sigh, 

"With weariuess of hoLlo\> ncs«. 

The same will testiTy. 

I'm thankful for such discontent; 

In such desjiair 1 find 

That nothing in the world was w’ont 
To satisfy the miiuL 

Those violets, a nunute past. 

The sense delighted well, 

^Vith youth's deliciousness-^but now 

They have an earthy smell. 

I’m glad they are not always sweet ; 

I would not have them stay ; 

1 would not have the world stand still 
In a perpetual May I 
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kouIk of lovo I what shapes of light ! 

TIkU on our paths attended, 

Have, like the sweets ot odorous flowers, 

Up from the earth ascended ! 

Lady I I munnur not that Death 
(Jrows wealthy, and Life poor ! 

Xor lh.it we haste to overtake 
Tile ti.'iveller.s gone hefore. 

0 Lady I ('veiniore for me, 

In sunset and in dawn, 

L soiiu'lhing gnmuig into liijht— 

JUil much more is withdiawn. 

T!iu‘>, o( (he pained and pinified, 

Aio mtimalions given, 

Tliat even in lading tlowem I see 
The outer gates of fleavcn, 

ItlOIUnD flow ITT. 


THE COMING KEFOKMATION. 

LAMT 1,1. 


“ Men, my brother^, men th-' worki-rs, ever reaping Honiothing new, 

That which they have dom* but < anie.Ht ot llu* tilings which tlK*y Mhall do.” 

Tkswyson. 

My DEAH rfilicv,—In my last I indic-atc<l our state of intel¬ 
lectual anarchy, and condndod.by assigning up the cause the 
progrosB of iutelligciice among tlie niassea. In lliat cause also 
lies the cure. The pogress of intelligence lias hliakcn to the 
foundation the whole of our political system ; the progrc3.s of in¬ 
telligence must produce a iioiv pystcin, jT/tf’ Coining liefortnaiion 
will evolve itself from the pro'^ent anarchy. 

Curious enough it is to consider how “Educate the Periple ” has 
become*the watchword of all parties ; how all parties more or less 
clearly see that tlierein lies national safot v Even the Tories who, 
with reason, dread the consequences of i "Spread of knowledge— 
who would so willingly, were it practicaele, keep tlic people in 
“their proper places,” i.e., keep them as machines-—ignorant, 
obedient j even the Tories now join the Democrats in recommending 
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education. They feel tliat a crisis is at luand. They know that 
the influence of knowledge is humanising ; that it curbs the wild 
ferocities wliich prowl alwut the heart of the savage. They know 
that, if the ignorant peasant makes the most willing drudge, he 
also makes, when rouse*!, the most implacable of tyrants. Igno¬ 
rance—let ns never forget—is not simply the negation of know¬ 
ledge. It is Bomothing positive. It is not the mere absence of a 
good, but the presience of an evil. It is not the mere ealm of an 
iflioecupied mind, but the misdirretion of that mind. The soul ot 
man is irre])res3ibly active. If it work not for good, it works for 
evil. If it grasp not golden knowledge, it will cJuteb at what¬ 
ever lies tiearcst. Ju the nntanght soul the passions and brute 
instincts arc like unchained boasts. For indeed the mind of man 
is as fin open hook, in which, if we do not trace the fair elinrac- 
ters of knowledge, there Is every danger that it will be scrawled 
over with the hideous, staggering charactora of vice. 

Educate the People ! This is the erv, even of Tories. It is 
their death-cry ; a?«d some of them know it. Knowledge, the 
arch-eivili&er, has been tlic great lover of Democracy. Knowledge 
is the great leveller. Knowledge will be the great pacificator. 

Still more eiirions does it appear, at first sight, to see the 
Churcli eo resolutely oj^posed to Democracy, and to its great 
engine—education of the jmople. Yet the Church was in former 
days the great source of Democracy, and that by education. It 
fir-xt opened the path to intelligence. Its ranks were principally 
rocriiited from the people ; and the man of genius who miglit 
have languished as a serf, bocomo the cipial of nobjes—sometimes 
the superior of kings. It was his intelligence which threw down 
tho barriers of convontiony aiid *bkade him take his rightful place 
among nien.’*^ 

You ouco asked mo how il was that Christianity : being essou- 
tially tho ixdigion of Domooracy—of equality : tho ministers of its 
Cluireli ni*6 so seldom Demoerats ? I fancy this is the simple 
reason. The clergy in&tinciively feel ^at in a Democracy their 
Church cou^^titution would be greatly altered. It is a constitution 
fonuedin aristocratic. ages> and must change under a Democracy. 

Tilts fiery Pope JuKos JL, tlm^oUgbteDvdjmpetiioaa patron of Miohael 
Adg^o, llaphaoly Da< Vinci, and all meti'^of gfniusi was wont, to obswrre, that 
** Lining olovslcd tho lowest orders of soeioty, stamped the highest value 
on nobility, and in priuCce was the most splotidid gem in the diadem of 
wvereignty.’* mere was a Deraoentt 
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1>ut be the rca.oon wlmt it may, , the fact is indisputable, and sbows 
how, in some respects at least, the CliurcU is uiitittcd for our ago; 
its opposition to the onlighteniuont of the people shows how in¬ 
competent it is to fulfil its tme inissiou. The niisBiou of a Churcli 
is the spiritual leadership of the age. Is our Church Iho spiritual 
leader of our ago ? 

Such leadership, as the confused state of things will admit, is 
unquestionably now in tbo bauds of Literature; and you luiow 
how thoroughly democratic are the tendencies gf Literature, even 
the Literature of Tories. Thanks to the gro\^*lng intolligonco of 
the masses, the mighty Press, with myriad arms, is stretching far 
and wide its conquests, and haKtoning iho victory of J)einocrn*jy. 
Put in its march, what great temporary evils ! It has unsettled 
men’s ideas. It has dihlurbcd all theories of government. It 
has created new political problems, but has not yet e.xplainod 
them. It has rendered Toryism and WJiiggisni wavering and in- 
competont; destroying their ancient dogmas, forcing them to 
adopt suicidal principles; and yet has subotitutod no acceptable 
creed in their stead. 

Part of our confusion lies in the gradual decay of ancient 
dogmas, so that now the real siguificanc(j of a creed is not appre¬ 
hended even hy its ardent supporters. Soma years ago a Tory 
WAS a Tory. You knew his opinions, and their pmetical coii.se- 
quenccs. lie was a man to nj^gue with, for there was a certain 
consistency in his opinious. Now it is difficult to say what a Tory 
is. The theory of government ho used to profess is now so mued 
up with antagonistic and deetnictivo notions, that you are amazed 
at bis blindness in not seeing that it will not hold together.. Now 
he talks about the people as fluently as a demagogic. Ho gets 
up statistics of their misery, lie writes pamphlets on thdSr con¬ 
dition. He demands that they he educated, ifo argues in favour 
of Froc-trodo. And in all this he perceives no illogicality—knotrs 
not, how inevitably Jm is bringing-down destruction on his party- 
secs not that in placing the People thus upon the stage he is rais¬ 
ing a spirit which will destroy him, a spirit which he qmmot exor¬ 
cise at-will! Does he, in his stupid pride, imagine he con stay 
the advancing tide of Democracy, now like a mighty river flowing 
in ? Is he, the Oonutobof private life, preptuted to say unto that 
ntthing tide* ’thus far shalt thou go, and ncr Ikiiher ? 

You ask me if it be not possible to preseiTo our constHti- 
tion by making, certain ** ooncessions tothe deoMudsof the age. 
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1 aHHWcr, No ; the concessions doniiimlcd amount to a practical 
rcf'ornialion of the whole scheme of society. 

Xo tloiiht ooncossiim.s have been inade ; ami these liavc satisfied 
for a time tlio rasenoiis maw of Progress ; but more will be 
(.Ictmiiulcd, and more must be conceded. The concessions hitlicrto 
luivo betm reluctant acquiesccnccs of weakness, not the spontaneous 
modification of a sy.stem to suit tlicuge. They Lave been morsels 
Btintingly thrown dow'n to assuage the clamours of a liungry 
people ; and throv'u out of I'enr, not out of compassion. »Some-' 
lhin"‘ has heioi conceded that all niav not be wnchted. Our rulers 

P V 

have be(!n like the Livonian w'oman pursued by a tntop of wolv(‘s, 
to whom slie threw one of her cliildren that she might save the 
others ; hut the wolves pressed on, and one hy one her childrou 
M(‘rc .saci iticod, till she jtcri.djed luMself, hugging the last eliild to 
her broken heart! 

Consider only one “ eonco.ssion,” namely, that of Kducation. 
Wliile Privilei»:o and Wealth are accumulated in tlie hand.-* of the 
P'ew, M’c see knowlvflge widening and evultlng the souls of the 
Many, (‘an any sane man contemplate this state of things, and 
doubt that society must undtfrgo a thorough reformatimj ? Is not 
soei<'ty at present constituted to the advantage of the Few ? 1 

stop nut to argue whether or not it be better for society to he so 
constituted; 1 only point to the fact. Now, wdictlicr it he good or 
had for soricty 1 am quite sure that the majority of mankind will 
decide in their own favour. Once let the mass of mankind he so 
educated as to be able to appreciate the rudiments of .‘^ocial 
science, and from that instant the predominance of^the Few, as at 
prc.scnt, w’ill bo annulled. It cannot be otherwise. The Many, 
eijual to the Few in knowledge, Vill not long r<uiain unequal to 
them in privilege. The Many, when they knu^^ tlieir riglits, a ill 
enforce them. This Reformation must con But let us liope 
that it will come gradually, peacefully; let us hope that the 
triumph will bo the triumph of opinion, with its gentle yet irresist¬ 
ible power. 

1 um notiwandonng from my purpose in those digrc-ssions. I 
only want space to run before I take my leap, and now am ready 
to sfiring at once into the midst of Toryism. For the purpose of 
a clear appreciation, I at present set aside all modificatioas of 
Toryism, such as Conservatism, Young Enghiudism, and any 
other ism. These modifications aro indirect avowals of the decre¬ 
pitude of the doctrine ; tlicy will be noticed hereoftcr. 
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Toryism, as a theory of politics, is nothing more than this :— 
Under the Institutions of our country, hns our country flourished. 
It, therefore, wo would continuo our career of prosperity and 
grcRtness, we must hold fast to our venerable Institutions, 

The Rights of Property—the Security of Persona—the well- 
being of all classes depemk \ipon the maintenance of social Order; 
and that Order depends upon our Institutions. Any attempt to 
overset the “venerahlo Institutions of our country,”—Institutions 
sanctified by time, blessed by prosperity, n^id approved by all 
lovers of order, is an attempt wliieh, if suceossfu), must pluugc 
the nation in fearful i)Ci il and anarchy. 

Such is the doctrine of Toryism, reduced to its slmplcat expres¬ 
sion. There is some truth and no little fallacy in it. Its practi¬ 
cal consequences, and its dangerous fallacies I will endeavour to 
explain. 

Its consequences are hidden from any hut a rigid inspector, on 
account of the impossibility now existing foj* their practical realis¬ 
ation. It remains n theory, and its dangerous consequences arc 
not brought into view. In theory all goes on so smoothly; society 
moves on in such beautiful order ; unfortunately practice is not so 
Smooth ! Let us suppose Toryism to have the power of realising 
its theory, and let us then ask “ What would he the result? ” 

The result would be, that, so far from bringing society into a 
healthy normal condition—a condition suited to the tendencies and 
exigencies of the age—it would only replace society in t/uil condi¬ 
tion which necessitated the revolutionary crisis. In other words, it 
would, as Auguste Comte has shown, force society to recommeiwe 
its destruction of a form of govamment which has for many years 
been incompatible with the exigencies of the governed.* 

Does this strike you as true, or as paradoxical ? To mo it 
seems irresistible. To deny it you must, first, cithor shut your 
eyes to the vast changes Ahicli society has undergone since the 
Feudal Times ; and who has the audacity to bo so blind ? or, 
secondly, you must look upon the revolutionary spirit which has, 
animitted all Europe as aa accident —as the product bf a factitious 
ijtiraulant—the riot of a few unprincipled demagogues ; not as an 
inherent necessity—not as the continuous development of the 
nation—not as the inevitable result of c^^rtain social laws acting 
under certain conditions. 

♦ Comte : Cours de Philosophic Positive, vol. IV,, p. 19. 

No. XXX.—^VOL. V. L L 
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The ItiUor explanation ia propoftteroualy unphilosophical; yet, 
prepostcrouB ae it in, it lias been readily offered by Toriea, who, 
with a /glorious incaiJ80f]nenoe, appeal to Uiatory and revere Tra¬ 
dition in flagrant eoiilradiction to the moat palpable lessons of 
History ! 

In llie first place, you Avill admit that accidents can hare very 
little influence on bo vast and complex a thing as tbo development 
of a nation ; vou hnow that the laws of human evolution are as 

4» 

fixed and immutabUt as the laws which regulate the movemoiits of 
the planets ; and if these laws arc not so simple, not so easily to 
he apprehended, tlic reason is, that tlio j>hcnomena are so won- 
drously complex. Let ua therefore got rid of all the protended 
inflnonco of aecidciits—of all the perturbation of demagogues—^l>y 
this one consideration ; If demagogues did not give utterance to 
the dumb thoughts of the people, they would nut be listened to, 
they could have no inllucncc. 

In the second place. History—since History ia appealed to—if 
it tells us one thing mhre ]daiuly than another, tells ns that the 
condition of society has gradually been altering (I will not say 
improv/ng, lest it raise a (juestion); and tells us moreo\'«r Uiat the 
very p(»litical system itself has been from time to time materially 
altered. Now I ask you if it bo not an absurdity to propose—in 
the face of all historical evidence—j'o support social order hp a 
political spstc7n which has not been able to support itself''I li 
with each alteration in the condition of the age there has been a 
cuiTCojuinding alteration in the political system—(and this is one 
of the great points in the Tory argument, that the aystem lias 
adapted itseu to the growing natipu); if reluctant hut inevitahh 
concessions have been made, ia this not a proof rhat the theory 
could not ho practically consequent f For where arc the “conces¬ 
sions ” to stop f Either the system is a« applicahl© to the pro- 
si'iit, as it was to the past; or it is not. If the foniier, whence 
the “concessions? If the latter, what is there to prevent its 
total abolition ? 

TUo Institntionfi of our country are for the most part essentially 
Feudal ; and even the great changes which were consolidated into 
that system named “our glorious Constitution,” dato from 1688. 
These Institutions, so venerable and mi^e&tic, were the offspring 
of a feudal society: they were then necessary—tliey were then 
tlic expression of ihe age, and strictly conformable with the ideas 
of the age. 
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l^ut our ftge, thank God I is not Feudal. Why, then* has it 
Feudal Institutions ? 

Here is nn example. The J^aw of Priinogejiitaro has not only 
existence, but has still amongst us passionate, ay and disintei'osted, 
defenders. It is essentialJv Feudal, In Feudal davs wo can 

a. W 

understand the importance of the aoeumulation of property (and 
power) in tho hands of the bead of each family. Had it been 
divided and subdividetl aiiunigst each member of the family, tho 
compact bundle of sticks would have become ^^^konod by separa¬ 
tion, as in ^Fsop’s fable. If the Bnrons were to be jwwerful, they 
needed large estates, on wliieb to support numerous retainers. 
They were small sovereigns. Their younger sous wci'O not so 
badly off. They lived on the family estate ; they shared tho 
family pro]>erty. But how ditforent the conditions now ! Tho 
oldest son is wealthy ; the other children arc penniless, or depen- 
dent on ttic generosity of the heir, and on the foresight of their 
parents. Xo longer is there that necessity for largo estates ; no 
longer is the nation in want of a bulwm’k 9f powoi*ful Barons to 
protect it from tho des{>utism of a monarch. Yet Primogemituro 
continues a law of the land- What the eonsc(}iicnces arts you 
know too well. I need not dwell upon the evils of the law ; too 
many have done tluit before me. Hereafter I will endeavour to 
point out how the advantages resulting from this law—UJid they 
are many and serious —will equally accrue from other causes now 
working in society ; but it w’oultl lead nio too far at present. 

A Feudal Institution in times the reverse of Foudal—what 
hoaltby action* can it have ? Is not tlie mere statement of the 
fact sudU'iont eondoranation ? JBut let us examine.for a moment 
the fallacies of tho Tory doctrine. 

I. England’s greatness is idcntifieil with her Institutions; if 
she would continue groat, we must preserve th<jsc Institutions. 

This would be irrefragolb if it could once lo) proved that those 
Institutions were the cawej^ of our groatncHs. But I liave as yet 
Been no intimate relation of cause and effect between those two* 
It seems to roe a mere cottcurrenca of two tacts, namely, the fact 
of our greatness and tho fact of feuiUil Institutions. As well 
almost might it be argued, that because ^ pain wiwmore fiourishing 
under tho Inquisition than it is now, erffo wan the Inquisition tho 
cause of her prosperity. England was ftssurediy great under 
Elizabetli, when torture was employed to extort fals.' aceusations 
from witnesses, and heretics were roasted at Smithficld for the 
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purity of Christian doctrines ; hut I have never heard that torture 
and the roasting of heretics form the basis of national prosperity. 
Might one not unreasonably suppose that England prospered in 
sjnte of her Institutions? 

II. The second fallacy is that the Rights of Property, the 
yocurity of Persons, and the well-being of all classes depend upon 
the niaintcimnce of Order ; which, though true as a proposition— 
true oven to a truism—has this fallacy tacked on to it: namely, 
that Order nccea''Urily depends upon existing Institutions. But 
all Iladieals deny this; they all assert—and I cannot but side with 
tliem—that the Order which was nt‘CC8.''ary for an ancient con¬ 
dition of society, is not the sort of Order necessary for a modern 
and very ditferent society. 

Among your friends, Percy, there are some cxcelloiit Tories : 
upright-minded, out-speaking men, not ill-vcrsed in tlie history of 
their country, nor without acquaintance in ancient and modern 
literature, which has refined and enlarged their minds, rendering 
them capable of rising above narrow views and petty prejudices. 
Those men will very jiroporly endeavour to instil their principles 
into your mind. Against tlicir insidious persuasion 1 liopc to 
guard you. By stripping their doctrine of all its rhetorical orna¬ 
ments and historical illustration, 1 hope to show it you in oU 
its shivering nakedness and decrepitude. Clothed in historical 
ermine, it makes a grand appearance ; it is then more alluring, 
hut it is not less false. Some of its defenders have, it must be 
confessed, displayed astouisbing sagacity in discovering by the 
light of History that of which no one is ignorant; with great pomp 
of cj'udition, and with great patience of deduction, they have 
risen to the discovery of common-places. But even the best of 
them have rend History perversely. You will soon perceive that 
tliey give up History when History gives up tbom. They reve- 
I’cnce Tradition only up to a certain period ; that passed, they 
despise its instructions as deceitful. Auguste Comte has, with 
bis usual penetration, seen this radical incompetence of the 
' Uctvogvadc fechotA,* to prolong its historical theory up to that 
point which could alono give it a real political importance, that, 
finely, of making tlie Present only the continuous development 

: tlie Fast. 8o that the situation of society during the lost three 

* He refers mere directly to the Catholic School, of which our Fuseyites 
arc tlu' followers; but die arguiuent applies equally to tlio Engiiah Tory. 
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centuries appears only intelligible to this school, by supposing 
humanity arrived, one knows not how, at a sort of chronic malady, 
which is incurable except by some miraculous inteqiosition.” 

In thus preparing you to resist the arguments of Toryism, by 
making you aware of the incompetence of that doctrine to realise 
its theories, I must not omit to point out with philosophic impar¬ 
tiality the truth that is in Toryism, and its importance in pre¬ 
serving society from violent disruption. 

Without disguising the state of iutellcctualjdissidence—without 
shutting their eyes to the manifold disoi’dors now troubling the 
peace of society, the Tories can triumphantly point to their Insti¬ 
tutions as, on the wliolo, not intolerable, and ns, on the whole, 
preserving social Order. That Order, they add, would be more 
perfect were it not opposed by Radicals, Avboso opposition they are 
unable to subdue. All their habits and interests are bound up 
with the present system ; and as they can conceive no other 
system productive of the same amount of order, they regard every 
attem])t at reform ns a progress towards adhrehy. 

In truth it is the fenr of anarchy which makes Toryism strong ; 
as it is the fear of the tyranny of a mob which gives to monarchy 
its dominion. 1 have known men, whoso hearts nobly responded 
to the cry of liberty—whose faith was in the future—yet who 
deemed themselves bound to throw the weight of tljcir talents in 
the Tory scale, simply because they fancied the predominance on 
the Radical side becoming dangerous, and they believed that the 
exertions of all friends of Order were necessary to keep the country 
from social dferuption. This espousal of a party, out of terror at 
its opponents, though sometiiiies the conscious aCt of reflective 
men, is oftencr the unconscious instinct, and not seldom the mere 
dictate of interest. Men’s convictions arc wondrously shaped by 
their interests ! With p(‘rf( 5 ct good faith they are unable to con¬ 
ceive a state of society in which their present interests should 
deranged, without at the same time deranging the general inte¬ 
rests of mankind. So difticult is it to conceive that what is sweet 
to should he hitter to others ! • 

Were it not for the terror inspired by the growing preponderance 
of democracy, and which seems to be h isteniog England into the 
vortex of social disorder, the T 017 doctrir.c would be almost univer¬ 
sally discredited, and reduced to a merely historical existence. 
Mon would acknowledge that feudal institutions are unsuited to- 
non-fcudal ages. But now they declare—and jusily—that even 
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theso iustitutious are preferable to none, or to such as would 
destroy the order of society. 

Nor is this fear ungrounded. When I see llie reclsless and 
fallacious sj>eculat 3 ons of Oweniam, Fourierism, and many other 
ismHy boldly proposed ns the substitutes of our present system, I 
cannot \Yonder if sober men think it bettor “ to endure the ilia we 
have, than fly to those we know not of.” Boon your guard against 
such theories. Oppose Toryism, and expose it; but against all 
that facile ut47pist8 propose, defend it to your utmost. Toryism is, 
I believe, false ; but at any rate, when tempered by Radicalism, 
it docs in some way preserve society from falling to pieces, and 
docs secure liberty to the individual. Socialism w as false in 
doctrine, and still more impotent to regulate society. 

There are evils in the present Law of Property. 1 believe 
these cannot much longer continue. A change must come. But 
1 turn with contempt from those theories which propound as a 
remedy to the evils, the abolition of property altogether. If these 
theorists wore not aif ignorant of literature as tlicy assuredly 
are of the priiici[do8 of human nature, they would scarcely propose 
as a novelty an utopia as old ns Plato, wliich has been trium¬ 
phantly refuted as long ago as Aristotle.* There are evils also in 
the present Law of Marriage ; but to abolish marriage as the 
ruinedy is really as wise as to cut a man’s head olf to cure him of 
the toothache. 

Toryism is the drag-chain upon impetuous, iU-conaidered reform. 
It responds to the strong repugnance man entertaius against every 
change which does not bring with it a conviction o^its ameliora- 
tion of his condition. It is the »B-action against Jic attacks of 
revolutionary ardour. It is the bulwark again^^f the too rapid 
progiess of unprepared democracy. In this way it fulfils an 
important office in modern society, ir. spite of the decrepitude of 
its doctrine. 

Such as it is, it does mainly imlp to preserve Order. In tliis 
^respect it has the support of all those whose sense of the necessity 
for Order is greater than their sense of the necessity for Prd^css. 
It also accords with the natural iuortiaof the human race. Man 
is little prone to change. Like every other animal, he is essen¬ 
tially conservative. Change in him is only produced by extra- 
ordinai'y stimulus ; and it is seldom that ho releases himself from 


• In the niasteriy work on PqIUim by that sage thinker. 
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llic conditions which surround him, until they have become intoler¬ 
able. Were it not so, how could ho explain the long contiimanco 
of flagrant abuses ? 

To resume what has been here laid down : Toryism is the 
exponent of one great principle—Order. Nevertheless it is not 
the Ordei’ necessary for the stability of modem society. It aims at 
tlio futile and visionary project of regulating modern society upon 
the same principles as were necessary for the regulation of society 
centuries ago. 

As conceived by the mass of Tories, ydh may consider the 
doctrine to be simply that of a Btadomnj school. It is the mere 
ais imrtia of short-sighted, interest-blinded classes, wishing to 
“ lot well alone.” 

As conceived by the tbiiikiiig, energetic men of the party—men 
who, awakened to the extent of social disorder, would fain remedy 
it—men who, with the boldness of thinkers, logically deduce from 
their premises such consccpiences as loss venturous politicians 
shrink from naming—^tho proper name is «ot the Stationary, but 
the RHro(jradc school. 

Young Englaiidism and ruscyisni are tho two great active 
sections of this school. Fantastic as their opinions may bo, they 
are at any rate consistent; and the political philosopher will gladly 
welcoino them as at all events frankly expressing tho real ten¬ 
dencies of Toryism. 

So much for Toryism. In my next I will point out tho weakness 
of its great antagonist-*-Iladicalisin. Ever yours, 

* Vivian. 
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The clock upon hla table struck two! Before bad been the 
«ame dull sound as now came after, stroke by stroke, without 
rousing him from his deep abstraction. But now, after the silencft 
of hours, and diligence of travail, thong lit had reached its proudest 
oliffifu—^knowledge of truth ; for the causes traced had this for 
finality: “ in proportion as man laidtcs active tho condrtion- 
$txy laws, so will become entire bis power oveir formative nature, 
and its mighty, moral, and governing cj>nsequeBccs.” 

Hall, the great anatomist, was roused now, and got up to stir 
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liis fire. The knocks were at the street door. Odd knocks too- 
not heavy, like a cabman’s; not short and quick, like those of 
gentility ; not humble and timed, like those of poverty—but heavy, 
low, untimed, as if a brutish coarse hand struck them. His 
servants had been long in bed, and for a moment he hesitated ; 
but the knocks going on, he lighted a candle at the gas-burner, 
and went to the door. When opened, he was surprised to sec 
before him, a low, round-shouldered, thick-set man, with small 
stupid-looking blood-shot eyes, and a thin unshaven beard. He 
wore a low-crowned ^lat, and butcher’s smock ; the latter, like his 
hands, incrusted with blood and grease, and hanging dank round 
his filthy leather gaiters. Both sight and sense revolted from the 
man : for in no charnel-house, no fever-hospital, no den inhabited 
by Ics chifbnnu'rs of Paris, or the beggars of Westminster 
Almonry, had this great surgeon ever come upon a stench more 
foul. Nor did speech seem human ; even this had been brutalised 
by the demoralising influence of cruelty and filth. The great 
surgeon’s first impulse ijvas to close the door against such a visitor 
at such an hour ; but the man seeming in earnest, he patiently 
tried to understand what he said, with this result: That he was 
a Smithfield butcher ; that his only child, long ill, now lay dying ; 
that many surgeons had attended it without success, and that tlic 
landlord of a certain Smithfield tavern, having rend in the news¬ 
papers of the surgeon’s great fame, had advised this butcher to 
apply to him. Imputing Hall’s evident reluctance, not to its true 
cause, the repulsiveness of his own person, but to some doubts 
respecting payment, the butcher drew from his pocket a greasy 
canvas bag, and taking out several sovereigns, proffered them. 
Though Hall shook his head in instant negative, he now, seeing 
the man’s mission was a real one, invited hinif*in, closed the door,, 
and led the way to his study. In such disorder, -is it usually was at 
night, when alone and sure of being undisturbed, in his great 
anatomical analysis of form, this room, coupled with his fame, as 
detailed by the landlord with great fulness, was just the sort of 
.place to rouse the stolid curiosity of ignorance. Still the tgaze 
was but a dull wondering one, till it rested on a large atlas or book 
open on a reading-desk. Then was it intense, absorbed, wonder¬ 
ing ; the whole body, in its bent-forward attitude, as expressive of 
oreathless curiosity as the face. Yet on that page was repre¬ 
sented nothing more than an idiot’s bead, horribly contorted and 
ugly, and drawn os large as life. Still the man's wonder was. 
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BO intense, that quite unconscious, as was evident, to himself, he 
drew nearer and nearer, till at last he stood close bcfoio the page, 
and with uplifted finger. The attention of Hall, who bad now 
rung for his servant, and was putting on his coat, was presently 
arrested by the man’s attitude ; he crossed the room end st-ood 
beside him. “ Well, friend, and what see you V* The butcher^ 
with blanched face, and eyes still more blood-shotten, though in a 
voice, that was almost soft and whispering, compared with its 
previous brutality, answered, “ The child’s no sense, it is an 
idiot.” • 

“ But you seem bright enough, eh ? lYhat’s your wife ? ” 

“ Twice as sharp ns I, sir. Kept the 'counts like a school^ 
master ’afore she took to the dram ; but it’s all up with her now,, 
like the rest o' the women. Gin ’s second natur to them as are 
up in the heart o’ the slaughter houses. Though as to the child, 
if . . . .” Again the man looked up into the surgeon’s face. 

“ I am not a God, friend, to make that wholly straight, which 
Nature has fashioned crooked, though ignooance has told you so. 
There’s first, as you say, to save the child’s life ; then wc ’ll sec. 
Time and care have done as much as this ! . . . As he 
spoke, his benign and intellectual face bent tow’ards the page, anti 
his hand turned the leaf to another, where was still the idiot’a 
face ; but yet, in its approach to sense and humanity, whole tyjies 
above the one foregone. Hall looked dowm to see if ignorance 
could comprehend this change, and lo I the mighty universal heart 
of Nature, never wholly degraded, or senseless, in its worst cort- 
dition, was tt^ehed; eyes seared by years’ vision of cruelty were 
wet, and tears fell on his uplifted hands. For hero was his child 
as it was—^hero as it might be. No other circumstance could 
have thus told upon this hardened and ferocious man ! 

It was a spring morning; the streets sloppy, and the air seeming 
keen and cold whilst they swiftly trod the broader streets, but 
becoming close and fetid as the purlieus of Saffron Hill closed 
round; and this too at every step thicker and duller with the roar 
of huinaii voices and tramping feet. Elsewhere, I© human eye • 
and ear, in streets, in lanes, and squares, in market-places, on- 
quays, on wharves, the mighty city lay profoundly still—its heart 
throbbed not: here another generation was at its task-work of 
labour and crime, and with loud voice, coarse gesture, swift 
motion, roared on its way, or crept silently along as if its fitful 
hour of task-work were short; ending when dawn begun, and maa* 
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rose to true work with the sun. Hawkers and butchers, prostitutes 
and thieves, children and beggars, knife-grinders and dealers, pie¬ 
men and link-}>oyH, made up the motley rings that swayed on in 
one direction round droves of frightened cattle, urged on by men 
and dogs, the drivers hanging on the outskirts of these crowds in 
parley with some hawker, or the depths of a thrifty Scotch bargain 
with some still more cunning salesman. Just on the skirts of the 
market, where the crowd of cattle and men w^as still denser, and 
the smoke from tlic.glaring links hung in a cloud, the butcher turned 
down a narrow })assago, crossed a court strewn with rotted litter, 
and into wliicli old stables, now converted into slaugbter-houscs, 
opened, and from this court into passages long and intricate, plas¬ 
tered like those of a dwelling-house, but the walls dripping with 
filth, and tho brick floors so slipj^ery with blood and grease that 
even the practised foot of the butcher swayed to and fro. The 
surgeon’s curiosity was intense ; though his heart sickened in the 
gratification of this curiosity. And from these passages, so dark 
that tho way had to be often felt, and so narrow, that a stout man's 
slioulders would have touched cither side, slaughter-houses opened; 
some, like wildomosscs, stretcliing far back into dim vacuity, the 
foregrounds light enough to show the demoralizing orgies lield, 
and others small, like prison cells, swarming with life, and varied 
with all eouditioris of scene. Amongst those grim wildernesses 
w’orc some, where poor brute nature awaited its lingoriug death, 
lolled its thirsty tongue, and gazed ardently at every passing hand 
for food and water ; dying a long first death within these sidkeniug 
scenes, the more sickening to this mild brute naturtJ, nurtured on 
the breezy Highland hills and flo^vmry pastoialieas —some, where 
dentirs work was only half accomplished, so thai slow sinkings 
and long agonies should create fitting delicccies for tho sated 
appetite of the epicure ; some, where uunatural food paved the 
w’ay to this slow process ; some, wlio e the uplieaved floor of filth, 
like that in Heathen fable, rotted and festered and begat its dire 
miasma ; some, where the blood made its own stagnant pools, or 
•trickled in dite waste to the gorging sewers low down 
where foul cruelty played its Hecate part and revelled in bnitality; 
some, where round charcoal fires, half-nakedmen and boys whooped 
and fought, and cooked and eat ^eii* intatiate meal of ipiivering 
flesh ; and even some, where demoralized and scarce recognisable 
woman played her part, imbrutified: by crime and gin. And yet, 
Corporation of London, you nui'se this SmitMeld in your city’s heart, 
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and cherish, by your monopoly, these orgies. In sanatory-pattern 
books, such nature-men as your Chadwicks, your Duncans, your 
Southwood Smiths, colour your town^plans with light or shade as 
disease and health prevail; and if these same groat nature-men 
draw skeleton plans of your boasted city, and colour by this same 
rule, why, on this samo Smithlield, will sink down a cloud, W) 
dense and dark, a tempest-night shall be dawn by comparison. 
Further too, with this monstrous Btcreotyped monopoly is your 
stereotyped idea that gold and silver alone coiwtituto wealth ; that 
they are sole tangibility of riches. So with this same tangibility 
your exchequer is laden; you fasten it up with bolt and bar in 
your Bank of England cellars ; you think all real wealth is safe in 
your goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ windows, and exists only in your 
hoard of civic plate, in your cash-boxes, in your purses ! You cry, 
“ This bullion is solely capital; here wo have it safe: and for famine, 
paralysed trade, or for misery amongst the gold-creating classes, 
wo are the Lord Bountifuls tliat give so well in charity.” Why ? 
—In this same nursing-bed of your city’s w%rst demoralization and 
crime, rots, wastes, flows forth, sinks into the ground, desecrates 
humanity, pollutes nature, such infinite and prodigious riches, that 
your tangibility,—bullion, capital,—large though it be as your ste¬ 
reotyped idea, is but a mustard gi-ain to a mountain! Ihcserve 
these same agents, let tliem no longer brutalize and pollute, let 
chemical discovery remain no longer in books or merely active in 
the crucible ; let it assist the conditions for evolving the limitless 
fruitlessnesB of nature, and these same organic jirinciples which 
now desecrate and pollute, will, by their new elements, feed your 
before charity-fed and theft-supported population, and give it some¬ 
thing like a sane and moral bearing. 

As the way through those filthy passages grew more iiitricato 
and darker, the butcher stopped ou before to get a lantern, and 
the anatomist slowly following, soon found the passage broadened 
out into a little open yard, auirouuded by those same iniquitous 
dens of cruelty and filth. From the iron grating of one streamed 
so 5trt)ng and broad a light, that'ho stepped up andJooked within, * 
and saw some five or six half-naked mt'n and lads perched on a 
aort of bench around a charcoal fire. Having some matter' of 
dispute on hand, their faces were crowded over the glaring fire like 
a cluster of bees; and far above piteous bleat and low, rattled 
the jinking pence as they were snatched from hand to hand 
>by one or other of the disputants. At Biis point of fierce oa^ 
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and denial, one lad, less likely, perhaps, to be a victor than 
the rest, turned round, and touching another on the shoulder, 
cried out, “ Hallo! soft Ned’s at his work agin.” At which 
shout others turned round and joined in the brutal hallo. “ Now, 
my liarties,” roared a grim savage, thrusting the score of pence 
that had settled the dispute into his breeches pocket, which, 
by the way, was the only garment he wore, ^‘here goes for Ned’s 
lesson and as he spoke, he shied, with accurate aim, a short 
thick stick that lay,on the floor at a lamb tethered to an iron ring. 
It had hitherto stood, though bleeding and faint, and had lapped 
some w’ater from a little rusty porringer that a boy, scarcely seen 
ill the dim light, had held towards it; but now, Us fore-leg 
broken, it sunk upon the recking floor, and a shout of brutal 
merriment rose*above its low moan of death and pain. “Good 
God ! ’’ thought the anatomist, “arc thesc^things in the heart of 
Loudon’s boasted civilisation?" Yes! fifty times worse, if* I 
might paint them, and show how brutal cruelty is inseparable 
from hideous crime. «Sick at lioart, Hall tuni(3 J away, and found 
the butcher by his side. “ Dreadful scenes these! ” he said. 
“ Wo’se live among’em, and git used to ’em,” was the only 
answer. With the light of the lantern they now got quickly on, 
and passing a sort of shed, in which n little old queer night-capped 
knife-grindei' was husily at work, Muffsjithe butcher, pushed aside 
a door at the end of a short unvcntilated passage, and his kitchen 
and its occupants were before them. If ho who has given so 
many great moral sermons to humanity, had wanted a model for a 
scene representing wealth, filth, and callous disregard, here it 
would have lain to his hand ; for*the substantial chairs, dressers, 
clock, gaudy clotlies hanging about, and lavish cutahles and drink¬ 
ables, all told of money; the discomfort and .sottish misery, of 
filth ; and the disregard around the great wooden cradle of the 
child, of worse than callous indifference. The mother, imbecile 
with drink, lolled in a high-back chair, deaf to the moanings 
of her child ; three or four boys, some in the chimney-corner, 

• and one of .them seated on a pile of reeking hides, looked 
their supper over the huge fire ; two old women, crouched beside 
the cradle, sipped the gin set forth for them on the table, and 
chatted fiercely as they swayed the cradle to and fro, totally 
careless whether they increased or hushed pain; and other women 
and gossips there were in the hock-ground, who, yoimger and of 
more doubtful vocation, tried on the spendthrift finery scattered 
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about, or hobnobbed with cup and saucer. Scarcely able to 
breathe the pestiferous air, Hall’s first words were* to open a 
window—i/wre wm, nonet “they always burnt candles;” and 
when at that same instant the lads, warned by Muffs to go, opened 
a door beside the fire-place, in reeked the swelter and stench of 
the slaughter-house, thus merely divided from the human dwelling 
by a thin partition. Did the great anatomist wonder then, when 
throwing back the cloak that covered in the head of the cradle, to 
see before him the insane and animal-faced idiojj mad w'itli fever ? 
No ! the cause and the effect were one, and not more incident. 
Nature is judge over her own mighty laws, and allows of no 
infringement in the constitution of her sublime progress ; but ever 
seems teaching to man, and evolving by circumstances, that all of 
her, with her, and belonging to her, must accord with her own 
iinivorsal harmony! The drunken mother was rather fair and 
yoyng; the father, though brutalised and dull, was not deformed ; 
yet ticre was the child, so imbrutified and hideous, that compassion 
might have smote the heart of the most uripitying. It was very 
ill—fever was added to a new form of its insanity—this had made 
the father seek the great surgeon. After clearing the room of all 
hut the mother, and lessening the huge fire, Hall wrote out a 
prescription, and dispatched the father with it to tlic nearest 
chemist Whilst he was gone, he took the cliild upon his 
knee, and tried, by bathing its face and hands with water, to 
hush its moaning cries. But uselessly, even when the medicine 
was brought and given ; and the father, thinking these cries w'cre 
precursors of ite death, walked wildly to and fro about the kitchen. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ stopping aj)ruptly before the slirgoon, and 
looking down on the child as it lay in its cradle, “ such a cro-tur 
is a judgment perhaps on me and her; but if you can, save its 
life ; if you can bring its fnec nearer that one . . . 

“ It must be soothed and tanied from tliis den ; in it, it would 
not live many hours. Is there no one it has been accustomed to? ” 
Why, I think,” spoke the old knife-grinder, who had just 
stepped in to see how matters were going on, “ Ned’s the one 
that has sometimes got her to sleep, I know. Shall I make' a 
search, Muffs ?” 

“ They ’re rolling the cattle into Diggis’s I hear, but , . 

The old man was off, and soon came back with a lad, very gaunt 
and miserable, for he was only a hanger-on upon these scenes of 
blood, sometimes, as he had been that night; at others, helping 
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the gluo-makera and tallow-melterB, and catching the skirts of 
vice and miffeiy, for his shamble broad. Yet, perhaps from habit, 
the idiot child nestled to him and sunk to rest; and, regardless of 
the fierce fever that parohed it, the hoy hung it over with tender¬ 
ness and pity. After some consultation with Muffs and the knife- 
grinder, Mr. Twiri, for this was the name of tho latter, gave up a 
little garret that was his, in tho same house as where he rented 
his shop ; and to this, with much care, the child was carried# 
Though still in tht^^ioart of these pestiferous dens, being a garret, 
the room was cool and airy ; and after seeing it ploood carefully 
in bed, the surgeon, promising to send some one to see it in a few 
hours, consigned it to the care of its father and the boy, who at 
Hall’s request remained. A sudden thought seomod to cross the 
Burgeoh’s mind, for he had reached the garret door, and then 
tiuTJcd quickly hack. 

“ You were the hoy that gave the lamb tho water, were voti 

not r 

** Why, yo,», sir—1< . . . 

“ The act did you credit, though but one of mei'cy I fear, in a 
million acts of cruelty. And the lamb . . . .” 

“ la not dead, air. Higgis said it wasn’t worth a fathing, 
except for its hide ; and if I’d do an extra hit o’ night-work next 
market it should be mine. ” 

“ Well, let it live—and come to me to-^morrow. I will leave my 
address with this good knife-grinder.” When they reached the 
little candle-lighted shop below, tho surgeon made some inquiry 
touching this lad. • 

“ Why, what them as is here cjidl a queer ’un, sir—^thatis, aofl, 
’cause he hasn’t quite sich a likinio wickit-niss as ihemselves. And 
I don’t expect he should, seeing I’ve taught him a bit o’ reading in 
tho way of. a newepap^, for I ’se a politician to the back-bone, 
sir. And so, what with some othei queer fancies, about collecting 
hones, them days he works for tho bone-boilers, and doing what he 
calls chemistry work with my old tea-kittle, why, ye soe . . 

“ Ho ’s nckt related to Muffs ? ’* • 

” Hear, no, sir ; he was found, a baby, amongst the shambles, 
►^orae cretur had left him there. As for Muffs, ho works for him, 
when the slaughter work is heavy, and thus has bushed that idiot 
baby, so . . . 

At this same word the knife-grinder stuck a candle into a 
lantern, and opening the lower batch of bis shop, stepped on 
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before to show the way. The same vile dens were passed as 
in coming, only now they seemed to be filled with shouting men, 
and ti’aroping infuriated cattle. Sounds there were, too, of blows 
as hard as if struck with the hammer and the arm of Thor or 
Vulcan ; the gleam of many torches, and the clap of opening 
and shutting gratings that led to vaults below; and yet, above 
all these, the human roar of Sinithfield, making perfect this grim 
negative of a boasted civilisation ! 

From this same time, the great anatomist took interest in tho 
sanatory condition of Smithficld, in tho monfal progress of tho 
idiot child, and the fortunes of the shamble boy. As soon as 
the fever was abated, Peg was placed with other children, on whom 
tho great surgeon was trying his humane and educative theories, 
at a cottage within an easy distance from town ; and when Nod, 
rescued from his shamble life, and educated at the expense of 
Hall, followed up his chemical and anatomical tastes, in the labo¬ 
ratories and dissecting tlioatres of the metropolitan hospitals, 
instead of in the tea-kettle of the knife-grinder, or the slaughter¬ 
houses of Smithfield, it was a bright holiday to go and sec poor 
little idiot Pog, waxing w'onderfully towards sense ; and Bell, now 
groNvn into a comely sheep, following her footsteps amidst tho 
field and garden flowers. Oh ! let me whisper to you —that no 
element of Nature is ignoble / 

Monopoly, however, hacked, whether by tyranny, whether by 
money, whether by ignorance, or even all combined, falls before 
the gathered moral force of Common Sense. Therefore it was, 
when national education mu1tip][|ied this admirable ■ part called 
Common Sense, the grim nuisance of Smithfield market fell; not, 
however, without groans from battened monopoly and the plethora 
of corporate rule. And none so holi>cd towards this just fall as Hall, 
the great anatomist. He it was, who, assisted by the familiar 
knowledge of Ned and the kuife-grinder, laid before parliament, in 
succinct detail, the horrors (»f this Smithfinlil and its grim dens 
called slaughter-houses. He showed, that w'ith such«a focus for 
generating crime, education was 7iil ; that the nexus which bound 
misfiry and filth together, was the same that bound them to vice 
and crime. That in such an atmosphere of putrescence none but 
a physically' degraded population could exist; that this physi¬ 
cal degradation, followed out through generations, brought human 
nature to a type below that of the hrute; and Hiat these same 
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scenes of brutal death and slaughter were the truest school 
for the glories of the hangman and the gibbet. Common Sense 
understanding these things at, last, Smithfield nuisance fell. * 

Now, the abattoir system, active to "supply a mighty population 
•with its staple food, no longer, of necessity, involves phases of 
demoralization, rincod under government- control, no pollution 
exists ; and animal life, taken with the least pain and the quickest 
dispatch, leaves no room for cmclty. The refuse, once left to rot 
and create the foidest of nuisance, is now, by chemical agency, 
«onverted into the nnest fertilising power ; whilst, from the experi- 
nicuts made in the abattoir laboratories, are rising discoveries, to 
«tartlc even a progressive and believing human mind. Such is tlie 
metropolitan abattoir, “The Market New^” instead of “The 
Market Old,” in all its conditions assisting towards the develop’ 
luent of a healthy and flourishing population. Hall was right: Man, 
by development of moral law, gains power over formative nature. 

A largo and flourishing lodging-liouse for Highland drovers, 
and country folks, is^ now kept by Mulls ; and it is beautiful to 
hoar old gray-headed men say, how the gentle idiot girl, w hen 
they are sick or tired, comes to tend them or sit be.side them, and 
tolls all she knows of tlio country and the flowers. And, wliai is 
greatest still for my argument: of true nobility, the abattoirs ami 
their hospital have a wondrous nature watching over them ; 
wondrous in knowledge, the once poor shamble hoy —the great 
hnmanitary English Parent DuchMelet. 

Oh I world, lot mo whisper it unto irfice musically again—Ao 
flemioit of Nature is ignoble ! • 

• SllVERPE.N. 


THE VISIONS OP THE YOUNG MIND. 


“ Lcs pens^es dee hiunmes ressembleut 
A Tair, aux vcntSi et aux saisons ; 

* I'lt anx girouettes qui tremblent * 

Incoiistamment sur lea maisoue.” 

Philijf) Jk«pofie*a Surly French PoetSf hy Cary. 

Thkrb they come !-^the jocund phantoms— 

Beautiful in all but truths 
Trooping W'ith the breeze and sunbeams 
O’er tne morning hills of youth. 
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There they come • all clad in bnghiiiess. 
Music sounding thiough thoir wmgs , 
For, did e^el thought oi sadness 
Shadow young miogmings ? 

Life’s romance is bound among them— 
Phintasies most pure and glad, 

And in every human bosom 
Is thtir death-tfiroc long and sad. 

See’ that wild imju nous Spii it, 4 
Pioud, but bcautiiul as light— 
bin with liuiel, biy, ind sceptie. 

Rules young hearts w ith m itchless might. 

She, who points to eaith’a dislmctioi 8— 
Scholars, W irriois, Poets’ sw lys— 

Beams of hope, and buds of jiromise, 

Flings she o’ci their thorny ways 

Telling not of weaiy vigils, • 

Nor that yeais w ith faboui life, 

Train the nient il gl idiatoi 
For the tiiumph and the strife 

And she w hispers not the w aming— 

If ye live the goal to win, 

Past the rest toi keen enjoyment. 

Old tile heal t, and w isc in sin 

She paints not th’ untimely furrow, 

• And the rich hair eaily grey, 

Shatt^^d ties, and witlici’d garlands. 
Trampled in ambition's way ’ 

Yet 18 she a glonous Spiiit 
And the sin—if sin it be— 

-Tempted angels, and hath gi\ en 
Moitalb immoitality' 

See the next b»^;ght phantom rouiing— 
Monarch of the present hou»’' 

And the greatest mind and bl^e f, 

^ Bends beneath his magic po it. 

Love with beauteous dreams Imth peopled 
Hearts as pure as mountain snow ; 
oft a gleam of virtue 
k yhro’ the soul abased and low. 

NO. lXX."-TOt, V. MM 



y>iO \ BAY WITH OLD OCEANUS. 

Oft hath he the sway divided, 

With all other passions there ; 

Hand in hand with proud Ambition 
He hath walked in raiment fair. 

Scenes are his of quiet gladness, 

Scenes where all is woe beside. 

Where his lamp, yet fondly cherish’d, 

Floats down Fortune’s roughest tide. 

Noble 4leeds oft unrecorded, 

Self-oblivion hath he taught— 

Font of many a hope and blessing, 

Fare and bright and lofty thou^t f 

I am lost amid the beauty, 

I am lost amid the throng 

Of the visions, and the promise. 

And the hope, and light, and song. 

They havp faded, died, departed 
Plu'intoms of the new-born mind ! 

And the pilgrim in his noontide 
I/caves youth’s morning dreams behind. 

And before him stand ungamish’d, 

The lealitios of life ; 

And he girds him up for action, 

Mid the stir and din and strife ! 

Has. Acton Tindal. 


A DAY WITH OLD OCEANUg. 

■ " 

It is a glorious momiiig at that soason of the spring, wlicn, 
laying aside her fickleness and coquetry, she resigns herself to the 
youthful and fervid siunmer. The topmost leaves of the taller 
trees, gently stirred by the luscious Wf* are twinkling in the sun¬ 
light, in alternations of green and g(^ ; the sky is one limitless 
©xpaiisc of deep blue, save in the oast, where a few transparent 
and richly gilt clouds rest on the horizon’s verge—^beautiful frag¬ 
ments of the chariot wliich has conveyed the monarch of Nature 
to this portion of his kingdom. It is one of those mornings, 
exhilarating alike to soul and sense, in which it seems something 
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monstrous to tliink of doing anything, except to drmk the balmy 
sweetness of Nature's eup ; thcio is a holiday-feeling in the atme^ 
sphere, and a holiday we mean to make of it. To-day will wo 
listen to the murmurings of the summer ocean. Our littlo yacht 
lies hut a short half-hour s journey from hence, and if you will 
accompany us, kind reader, you shall be heartily welcome to a 
share of the day’s pleasui o. Ijook through that opening in the 
trees—there is the estuary, widening as it flows on its glittering 
and tortuous course, between thickly woojed hills, and sweet 
valhes rich in promise. A feW' minutes* and we are standing by 
the bide of our boat, which is at present high and diy on the 
haid,”for tho tide is little moio than half-flood, and having some 
time therefore to spare, we will introduce you to that amphibious 
animal in a pair of patched canvas trousers supported by one 
brace, bauyan shirt, and fur cap, which he wears with tho peak 
over one car—^ho is the sailing-master of our vessel, and as ho is 
feoldom known on the quay by any other name than “ l>ill,” w'c 
shall adhere, for custom’s sake, to that bri^f and euphonious appel¬ 
lative. It is needless to say, for you will |)crceive it at once, that 
ho is a character, and couscxjucntly enjoys all the privileges and 
immunities of that favoui'cd class. W liilo he is gone to till those 
two stone bottles, one with porter from the littlo inn, over which 
swings the sign of a sjiip most preposterously built and out¬ 
rageously rigged, and the other with water from a rill which 
gurgles througli that field, wo wdU take a survey of the quiet scone 
around us. Steeped iu sunshine, and half-hidden by a screen of 
nets and m&sts, stands a littlo fishing village, at a,short distance 
on tho opposite bank of the riwer,—from whence tho clink of chain 
eahlcs, and the musical cry of those who man the handspikes, 
announce that tho little fleet of dredgermcn arc putting to sea. 
Small groups of old worn out sailors sit about on the huge, rusty 
anchois which lie on tho quay. Before us, extend the waters of 
the harbour, flashing in &d\er radiance, and quivering with the 
dazzling scintillations ^ i.very restless ripple. \^’hat do you* 
say you can’t sec our yacht { ”—"her little hull iif hidden by tho 
bend of the river* hut if you look over ♦he hillock on your right, 
you will see a mast, from tho taper extremity of which streams a 
red and white swallow-tailed flag—^that's she, and a pull of ten 
minutes will bring us alongside. Como Bill, lcK*k alive— we 
want to be off—are all the things in the boat ? ” To this BUI 
replies by a nod, (it is too soon in the day for him to be talkative), 
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and putting our shoulders to the boat, we run her into the water, 
out with the oars, and are soon on board our little craft. We 
“ up foresail,” and while Bill is kneeling on the half-deck, hauling 
in, hand over hand, the cable, carefully cleaning it of soa-wced 
and mud, before he deposits it in a neat coil, we ship the tiller, 
and inquire which way ho wants to cast her. Without looking 
over his shoulder, he makes a signal with his hand—we comply, 
as wo suppose, but as her head swings contrary to the desired 
direction, he sings out, “ T’other vay, sir, t’other vay—don’t 
stand hactin’ and skylarkin’ now, ve shall be aground in a minute 
—shove your helium hard down and haul in that ’ere sheet to 
leeward—I U>wd you t’other vay.” The anchor is lifted, and the 
little vessel hounds to the touch of her helm, like a courser to the 
rein. We have got the wind nearly ahead, so wc must boat out 
of the river. “Now then, you Bill, don’t go to sleep—get the 
topsail on her, we arc becalmed under the high land, and arc 
drifting astern with the tide.” Bill proceeds to hoist the topsail, 
muttering something alA>ut “ not having had any breakfast yet,” 
—so as soon as the topsail is set, the little deck made neat and 
orderly, and the sheets all clear, we appease his temper and 
hunger together, by the propitiatory offering of a piece of cold 
meat and a slice of bread, both of which he holds in his left hand, 
while he w'orks away with a clasp-knife, hanging by a rope-yarn 
from his neck, plates being supci'fluous articles in his Diogenio 
ostablisluncnt. Well, oat thy breakfast, poor neglected item of 
humanity, and let not the thought of thy many deficiencies impede 
the actirity of those vigorous jaws, (not that wc hav|> many fears 
on that hoad); for if through thy .hard lot thou art a stranger to 
life’s amenities, be it thy consolation, that through the same cause 
thou art also insensible to much of its bitterness, for, 

The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 

Is always the first to bo touched by the thorns.” 

Away we go, the breeze freshening, and the ^amends dancing 
at our bows, to the music of the TritoiFs horn. White qfests 
begin to gleam and gambol on the tops of the glassy ridges. Thcr 
woodland scenery of the river is giving place to the long line of 
barren sand, dotted hero and there with a Martollo tower, or 
Preventivo station. At the distance of a couple of miles on our 
woatlier-bow you may sec “ a darker speck on the ocean green "— 
it is the buoy that marks the bar at the entrance of the harbour ; 
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and when wc have left it astern wo shall be fairly in tho German 
Ocean. Our sailing-master has finished hia breakfast; and after 
giving one glance to the sails, and another to the sea and sky, 
he lies down to sleep on the cabin floor ; knowing that as wo are 
clear of the river his services will not be so much required. And 
now that nothing is heard but tho monotonous wash of the waves, 
rolling in from windward in interminable succession, and the wild 
scream of the sea-bird, wheeling his glittering circles overhead, 
let 113 have a little quiet converse on tho chatacter and habits of 
those who pass their life, and too often moot death, on the dreary 
“ waste of waters.” 

Wo think we are justified in asserting, that the true character 
of our seamen is but very imperfectly understood by landsmen 
generally, and that those whoso ideas of the “British Tar ” aro 
confined to the blue jacket, w’hite trousers, and other attractive 
qualities of tho sailor, on paper^ can fonn but little notion of tho 
mental and moral degradation of tho geneij^lity of those who man 
our coasting and merchant vessels. The early tuition in the 
duties of a sailor’s life necessarily excludes 'him from many advan¬ 
tages which landsmen are perhaps too apt to undervalue ; and the 
w'hole course of his hard servitudo strengthens tho barrier which 
seems to divide him from his kind. Ilis privations are groat, his 
usage hard, and sometimes cruel; his means of sclf-improvomcnt - 
are small, and his inclination still less than his means ; his plea- 
sures (so called) arc often bimtal and debasing; and his religion 
ifl a mixture 9 f superstitious fears and extravagant credulity ; but, 
if he is a “ thorough sailor,” few persons seem to think it either 
practicable or necessary to moke anything else of liim. It is true, 
some masters of ships take very praiseworthy pains to improve 
the character, and ameliorate the condition of their crews; and 
as far as outward behariour and physical comforts arc concerned, 
much good arises. But, to raise the sailor in the social scale, 
U is necessary that he should have social advantages-—that there 
should bo less exclusiveness in his information, tastes, pursuits, 
and companions, all of which the isolating nature of*liis profession 
tends so much to preclude. It is easier to point out the defici¬ 
ency than to offer a remedy ; for, do what we may, it seems we^, 
eannot materially alter the constitution of poor Jack, whose oliief' 
property consists (as assigned to him in the old song) of “ a light 
heart and thin pair of breeches," with which he endures privations 
with a cheerfulness which would make a landsman blush at his 
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own discontent, faces many a night of stormy horrors with 
unshaken constancy ; and when cast, bruised and shivering, on 
the terrific lee shore, with nothing but his life and a few rags, he 
wends his way to the nearest port, re-ships under a new master, 
and smokes his pipe with new ship-mates, with a stoicism wortliy 
the admiration of Zeno himself. There is a singular combination 
of childishness and manliness in the naval character: on points 
wliorc a landsman would show acuteness of observation, depth of 
thought, or soundmr s of judgment, Jack proves himself a very 
child ; but whore that same landsman wcmld hide his fearful 
head, and close his eyes and ears to sights and sounds appalling, 
there the sailor displays tlic coolness and the promptitude, the 
energy and tho hardihood, that have gained for the British flag its 
j)rou(l superiority. Although a sailor’s life is passed amid scene? 
of the most touching beauty or awful sublimity, his uninformed 
and obtuse mind seldom appreciates their influence ; and tljoiigh 
ho visits lands basking in tho rays of Nature’s dinuest light, and 
walks the streets of cifies restJendent with the glories of art, or 
dim with the melaneholy shadows of departed greatness, it is all 
tho same to liim, and the only information he can give you on 
the subject is, liow they had the w'ind going down channel, how 
many times they reefed topsails on the voyage, and what a spree 
they had the first night they went ashore. 

But, whilst thus chatting, we have left the land far to leewards 
and our tight little craft is pitching and labouring in the heavy 
sea, now burying her bowsprit till the jib is wet halfway up, and 
now settling her stern in tho seetliing waters, till you may see 
under her fore-foot. If you will kk?k that sleeping philosopher up, 
we will take the topsail in, for we have got rather too nmch canvoa 
on her for this stiff breeze. ** Halloa, there, you s< u of a sea-cook, 
turn out, will you, and take in topsail.” Sailor-like, he is awake 
in a moment, and after his usual comprehensive glance, he says, 
“ Take in topsail ? Yes, I should think so. You mast he crazy, 
together, to carry on her so. 1 ’ll lay a farden cake tlvat ere top¬ 
mast is sprung. Vy, there’s the hystermen a-takin* in a reef in 
their mainsails, and hero’s you a-drivin’ The rest of the 

sentence he mumbles to himself, as he sits astride on the cross- 
tarees. The wind is backing into the oast, and increasing to 
nearly half-a-gale. The sea is rising, and as it strikes the bows 
of our vessel, it makes her quiver from head to stem. She 
seems, at such times, to be endowed with the power of thought,. 
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and to be reasoning with herself upon the propriety of proceedinff 
any further. “ Look out, there, sir, for that sea—keep her head 
to it. Luflf—luflf.” On it comes, like a hungry giant, and giving 
a smashing thump to our weather-bow, it breaks over us in a cloud 
of spray, wetting us to the skin, and covering the floor of the boat 
with water. ** My eye, that vos a wadierl ” is the exclamation of 
our sailing-master, shaking his jacket, and knocking his cap 
against the mast. “ Call this goin’ a plasurin’, don't ye ? Veil, 
I've hoard the sayin’, that them that goes to sea for plamre 
ought to go to-1 ’ont say wre, for pastinfe,” 

“ Very good, Bill; very good. Your remarks savour as much 
of the attic-salt as your jacket does of the sea-salt. But now, 
boy, let’s about ship—’s no uso forcing her thi-ough such a sea 
as this, and we must be careful how we do it, too, for our boat is 
very low in the water, and her length causes her to ‘wear’ but 
slowly; and if one of those great curly-hoadod fellows should 
take a fancy to plump aboard us while wo are in stays, wc should 
soon sleep on that slimy couch where rest the hones of many a 
bettor man. Hoist the mizen, my hid ; as wo can't carry our 
topsail, it will help us round the <}iiicker. See your shoots all 
clear. Kow, there's a lull. Down with the lichn. Don’t let go 
the foresheet yot, or she '11 miss stays.” 

The little vessel slowly brings her bowsprit to the wind’s eye ; 
the sails flap, and dash, and struggle, with a force that makes 
her tremble; the mainsheot is tearing from side to side, on its 
iron horse—and if you have any respect for your brains, you had 
hotter mmd*your head ; the angry crests are foaming and leaping 
round us, as if contending for their prey. “ Let go the fore¬ 
sheet.” ” All gone,” is the response ; and gradually falling off 
from wind, she fills on the other tack. We keep the helm up 
till wo have brought the wind right aft. Then “ steady” is the 
word. “ Slack away your main sheet—it’s jammed, somewhere. 
Give it a chuck. That’s it—let her have all of it, if you like. Clew 
up the mizen, we don’t want it now, and then bundle up and got 
the •topmast down.” There, now she s snug r ft*id we will run* 
her into the smooth water of some quiet creek, and get our dinner 
, comfortably. .... 

... We are now running before the wind und^ mainsail, jib, and 
foresail, and it seems to he a trial of speed between our boat and 
the white foamy waves, as they come racing, roaring, and biasing 
^cn each quarter: the sharp *erking and heavy plun^g, of tho 
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vessel thi-ougli the buffeting seas, is exchanged for the graceful 
and triumphant sweep of a sca-Taglioni, executing a joas seul to 
the blustering strains of old jEoIus. And now we are in the midst 
of the little fleet of fishing-boats which went dropping down the 
river in tlic calm of the early morning—we arc quickly leaving them 
astern, except that smart cutter-built little fellow who seems deter¬ 
mined to stick to us ; well, she certainly is a little beauty—^look 
what a hoist her nininsnil has, and there must be nearly a couple 
of hundred yards of canvas in her jib ; for half-an-hour wo bowl 
along together without being able to shew him our stern, driving a 
creamy liill of foam before us with one continuous yet musical roor. 
She is steered hy a stalwart fisherman, in water boots, blue ban¬ 
yan, and red night-cnp, who, with pipe in mouth, and his hands in 
his pockets, stands with one foot on each side the tiller and steers 
with his legs, poising himself to the roll of the vessel with a steadi- 
ucss and ffracc unattainable hy any save a genuine “ salt.” The 
other occupant of the deck is a nondescript creature, supposed to 
be a boy, nearly cxtingiashcd hy a “ sow-westcr” which reaches 
half-way down his hack ; he is sitting on an inverted bucket 
cleaning fish, and is far too absorbed in liis occupation to pay the 
smallest attention to us. But ^vc must hear up for yonder creek; 
and now comes the point of honour—shall we stand boldly athwart 
his hows, or confess ourselves beaten hy slipping under his stern ? 
Our sailing-master looks with a wistful eye to our weak top-mast, 
and shakes his head with the conviction that it is '' no go.’ 

“ Well, but man, we can carry our inizen if we can’t our top¬ 
sail, and still leave him as much canvas as ourselves.” * Up it goes, 
and we slowly draw a-head—“ Now for it—hard a starboard! ” 
The space of frothing water between us rapidly de<.*feascs; “ She'll 
he into us I—no—” Just cleared her, and hardly that, our out¬ 
rigger scraping her cutwater. 

“ Call that close shavin’,” says our sailing-master shrugging 
his shoulders. 

The stolid but good-humoured countenance of our opponent 
ifelaxes into a gain, and with a friendly waive of the hand, we ench 
stand on our separate courses. The summer gale dies away as 
we near the land, and soon we float in the sunny waters of the 
calm creek, its stillness only broken by the whispering sedges and 
•tho plaintive note of the plover. Far dowm, through the clear 
•depth, you may sec the sandy bottom, studded with glistening 
shells, and interlaced with the bright-hued vegetation of the deep. 
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Phunce goes our anchor, frightening tho Nereids, and doubtless 
demolishing some half-score rare plants in ** Amphitrito’s bower.” 
Dinner over, we luxuriate for an hour with our llavannah, listen¬ 
ing in dreamy mood to the poppling of the water under our bows, 
mentally contrasting the tranquil beauty and soothing idlosse of 
the scene, with the noisy, driving, scrambling world, and investing 
some imaginary isle that rears its fairy height above the blue waters, 
with a Medora’s tower or Haidec’s grot. A few drops of the like 
poetic infusion seem to have found their way int^ tho mind of our 
sailing-master, who remarks, that it was “just sich a artornoon as 
this, the last time as ever he valked vith his young vooman,” and 
forthwith proceeds to communicate to us some intereBting particu¬ 
lars relative to the fickleness of a certain barmaid, and the deep 
wrong which his sensitive heart has endured thereby. The tide is 
now making again, and warns us (if we mean to sleep ashore) to be 
getting our anchor up. 

Scarcely a breath crisps the surface of the slumbering and 
smiling ocean, in which the white sails of nationless vessels are 
reflected in preposterous length. The larger boats are scooping 
water on their lazy sails, while the smaller ones arc having recourse 
to thq^r sweeps, and we must follow their example. 8IowIy and 
laboriously we retrace the watery path through which wc hounded 
in tho freshness of mom—meet emblem of the weary and time¬ 
worn man traversing again tho scenes of his childhood’s buoyancy 
—at length the church-spire and the vanes of tho ships in harbour 
are discerned like specks of burning gold in tlie evening sky, and 
in duo time our*boat lies alongside tbc quay where our sailing- 
master is soon recognised by 80 ine*“ fidus Achates ” instituting an 
inquiry into the extent of his capability to “ stand a pint.” 

And now, kind reader, thanking you for your company, and 
hoping you have had a pleasant trip, we present our hand and 
wish you good night. -A- 
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HEAPS AND TAILS OF FAMILIES. 

BY PAUL BELL. 

No. V .—A Young Head upon Old Shouldehs. 

Lv spite of alt the fuss that is now-a-days perpetually made 
about Middle Ago Art, by the Fadgetta and others, who seem to 
fancy that the W'^orld and themselve.s do not wrinkle fast L'nough— 
1 often think it doubtful whether, at any previous period of Eng¬ 
land’s history, simple, natural Old Age, wdth its duties and it'^ 
beauties, was ever so imperfectly understood. “ People cboose to 
trip into tbeir tombs now-a-days,” said a pleasant and familiar 
speaker, not long ago. It is not merely that eldest Miss Le 
Oi'ands (there are hiaii}" such !) will learn the Cellw'ins —there 
were silly elderly gentlewomen giving to such “ unbendings ” 
when Riebardson WTote the stupid second part of “ramela”-—but it 
is, perhaps, a consequence of these electrical and steam and ether 
times we arc Jiving in—that most liaste” has become Man's 
motto: till lie forgets the hour nt w^bich a veil creeps over bis 
eyes; and his ears close gradually to oven the sound of tho 
Trumpet, and his limbs will no longer bear him in search of tho 
Athenians’ pleasure—“ some new thing.” What wonder that hb 
own displacement is mathematically followed, by t^at also of those 
who wore meant first to lean upon and then to look up to him: and 
who, finding him more than an equal, and less than an authority 
(which means also, a friend), consider him ns filling the place of his 
betters, and cumbering the ground i Tho Battas. who, as Sir 
Stamfoi'd Raffles informed us, were wont to eat their grandfathers 
and grandmothers with a Hungrtrian sort of sauce of red pepper, 
are only a trifle more demonstrative than the Young Rapids and 
Y^oung Marlows,—I beg their pardons, the Dazzles and flie Con- 
ingsbys—of this Victorian, Gregorian, Sidonian, Mortonian, and 
Wheatstonian ei*a! 

Wliy should this be—save because too many will have young 
heads on their old rheumatic shoulders ?—wiU confound participa¬ 
tion and sympathy; whereas the one may ho ^ selfishness, 
while the other must he all self-sacrifice? Look at tho wigs. 
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Sir, which elderly persons think proper to wear at tins present 
juneiure !—the hack and tlio front, half a century apart from 
each other. Look at the crippled old creatures one sees screwed 
up into agonising pantaloons, hobbling on towards “ Arthur’s 
bosom ” with as much solicitude to keep up (or to keep down, is 
it?) a waist, as if they were the generation among whom the 
Miss Kilmanseggs were to throw their hundred-guinea handker¬ 
chiefs. Where will you find a gouty shoe ?—where meet the 
most delicate admission that corns exist (woful ]jnrvoat!), save in 
the advertising columns of the Pat or the Court Journal ? Con¬ 
sider the comfortless, unprofitable eye-glass, wedged in betwixt 
the poor furrow'cd old nose, and the ragged eye-brow, ono secs too 
often; in place of the comfortable, easy, silver-mounted spectacles, 
wliich rode the human proboscis with ample dignity, and reposed 
“belween whiles” in their roomy cases’of shagreen! Call to 
mind the indulgence of pig-tails !—though for that matter the 
Mirabels and the Valentines those too. The Old Man—one’s 
rather sick of hearing about the “ Old Englii^i Gentleman ” since 
Lord George and Lord Juhu and Mr. Benjamin have taken him 
up—and the last taken him among the Jews— iras a pleasant 
sight to see : something that it soothed rather than shocked the 
muser to fancy himself ripening into. The Old Man, nov\ is too 
often a withered, faded, pinched, padded young one: dealing in 
perpetual tumbles over chairs or sprains against wardrobe eornors 
rather than owning to the gout—dancing attendance on the 
girls, not as a„ counsellor—not as a confidant—not as a good 
Brownie who loves to nnticipato their little fancies and help them 
out in thoir little heart-scrapes : but, Heaven save the mark! as 
a Flirt! When I witness the success (as they arc pleased to stylo 
it) and the popularity of such specti*cs as this,—1 am apt to cross 
myself, though os little of a Vapist as Mrs. Black adder—-and to 
remember these two lines of a I’oet grown old-fashioned in days 
when the most mysterious verse is thought tho finest:— 

“Omay I with myself agiw, 

And never covet what I see :' 

Our Halcyon Row has been hindered from be<$oming the perfect 
pain of peace in which harmonious Bells would like to walk their 
lives long—by its old people: the vagaries of somti, and the 
selfish rapacity of others. My lame Boy, having been much 
diverted by some French pictures of “ Terrible Children,’* was 
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with ilifficultj put aside from hcginulng a companion series of 

Shocking Old People in which somo of our neighbours would 
liavo been sorry to see themselves figure. (Being prevented by 
Ills mother and myself, he desires that the subject shall be sug¬ 
gested to Mr. Leech or Mr. R. Doyle!)—Mrs. Reedley feeding 
her cats, seven in number, and starving her servant maid; of 
whom Mr. Vavasour always says, *' that had dogs been Mrs. 
Reedlcy's fancy, she could not have been so inhuman ; but that 
living with wicked creatures, can make even a Woman wicked '— 
Mr. and ^Irs. Coppingham, who are known not to have spoken to 
each other for several years; when at table asking each other 
what they will severally cat, through the medium of a servant.— 
Mr. Macdill, the contradictious Glasgow man, who raised his garden 
wall five feet high, just because my wife, who had displeased him 
by saying that she didn’t think very much of “ Roslin Cahtlc,” 
begged him not—wore all to have been in Samson’s book; and 
the Miss Lo Grands, moreover, threatened with a like fate ; as the 
three Graces. But Hhc foremost figure ought to have been one, 
which I shall take the freedom to portray ns well as I can ; the 
original having deceased, and having left behind him no one to 
lament or be ashamed of his misdeeds. 

This was “ Old Scrawdon,” as our ncighhoiu* at No. 17 was 
universally called, precisely because he never would he old ; hut 
strained to sing, and wrestled to dance, long after, as my Mrs. 
Boll hinted almost too broadly, he should have taken more 
serious matters into his head, and thought of his c^d.*’ lie would . 
sit ill draughts of East wind, without a great coat, rather than 
express fears of rheumatism—hd used to make a fuss about being 
helped last at table, which consumed a prodigious quantity of time 
and talk, and make every one feel out of place and ashamed:—was, 
for ever in an imaginable state of courtship to cirery imaginable 
woman; and too often for respectability, olfering himself to 
(“ throwing himself at the feet ” was his own phrase) all manner 
of absurd and inaccessible persons^ A list of the times he was 
just going tt bo married, would fill one of the€iino-volumo*French 
novels, and fit up dear Mrs. Trollope with a score of such new 
•combinations as she loves best. I must say for Mr. Scrawdon, 
however, that his determination was not always based on mcrce- ^ 
nary calculations. There was Mademoiselle Val de Grace, for- 
instance, the French rope-dancer {Acrohate, Miss Le Grand always 
•ehosc to coll her, believing secretly, Samson says, that the word 
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is French for “Jezebel*’), when she broke her leg—Scrawdon 
would have married her there and then: and made himself need¬ 
lessly conspicuous, by going about from house to house, and let¬ 
ting people understand as much. Nay, his Sympathy, however 
creditable tohumrnity, became hardly decent, seeing that so many 
j^ersons could tell, how, only three weeks before that time, Scraw¬ 
don had been pjiying close, and cozy, and respectable court to 
Mrs. Bullett, the widow of the carpet manufacturer : first having 
gone and looked at the parish register to ascertain how many 
years older than himself was the relict in questidh. It took some 
short time, we believe, to make Mrs. Bullett aware of his inten¬ 
tions ; she being deaf and fat—one of those to whom facts come 
slowly to sink deep ;—and her answer was, packing up at an hour’s 
warning, and starting for Iloylake: a step so astounding to all 
familiar with her habits, that even Mr. Scrawdon’s impudence dared 
not pack itself up to pursue her thither. So, to show his con¬ 
tempt of the matter, as I have said,—he made love, up and down 
the Row, to the broken leg of Mademoiselle \ial de Grace ! She 
proved to have one husband already: a Spanish equestrian and bull¬ 
fighter, not distantly related, it has been said, to Dofia Lola of 
liberal memory—one Senhor Val de Penas. But of this wo are 
not certain: since those foreigners are apt to fit up grand names, 
and husbands and wives, moreover—my wife insists—^just as suits 
their convenience. 

Then, did we not know how, for one whole winter season, Old 
Scrawdon beset poor Miss Winifred Slagg, the invalid, with his 
distasteful attentions ? Any person with an iota of penetration, 
aware of the mysterj^ which the, great gates of her brother’s 
house inclosed, would have felt that true kindness dictated non¬ 
interference. But Scrawdon was coarse, and peering, and 
talkative, as Impudence’s self- icould help —would bo confiden¬ 
tial— w<mld lay his finger on c»cry one’s sore to pity it for being 
deep—assume motives, and suggest remedies ; and wonder 
how some people had courage to look him in the face when tho 
rcmediei^ were declined. But does any one require ay anatomy 
of the good offices of Selfishness ?—Sir, tho man wrote verses (at 
least he called them so) at that modest, .-eserved, quiet gentle¬ 
woman—read them about among his friends, who were very 
curious to hear them, yet always spoke of them as “ indelicately 
familiarand when ho had read them to everybody ho cooM, 
think of (to Bome twice), printed them in the Poet’s Comer of the 
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Manchester-; with blanks and asterisks, indicating clearly 

the name of the Object and the Adorer ! If you saw him strut¬ 
ting down our Row when people were sure to be abroad, with 
some sort of a shabby flower in a pot—a dropsical crooked 
hyacinth, or a tulip just shedding its leaves, or the like—it was 
‘"for our poor dear friend,”—sometimes, “ for that poor Angel 
upon Earth, at the corner of Fymlett Lane. ” If ho turned over Uie 
pious books on Mr. Fulsom’s counter (a noxious collection of the 
literature of uncharitablcncss), it was always when some one or 
two gentlewomen were in the shop, whom he could consult as to 
what would be likely to suit our poor dear Miss Slogg,”—^just as 
if she was not superior to such liot and windy food—just as if she 
had not been surrounded by a sedulous and affectionate circle of 
younger persons—just as if ho had meant to buy anything ! I 
verily believe be fancied that all this talking, and confidence: this 
winking, whispering, and professing to understand a person in 
whose reserves lay so much of her honour and virtue —must load 
to something—to the fulfilment of his schemes. ’Tis no uncom¬ 
mon case for men to fancy that women may he limited down. 
Do they never ask, what sort of women, and by what manner of 
men ? But your elderly persons, who have the disease of getting 
married upon them, I have observed, arc past the shame and 
rebuke of tho answer; and would throw off the lesson as impu¬ 
dently as Aviolycus turned off the mischief of his ballads. At all 
events, Winifred Slagg was not the woman whom an Old Scrawdon 
can worry into the madness of matrimony. Wo have reason to 
think, that she never answered the fat, stalky hyacinths, nor the 
seedy tulips, nor “Tho Pearl,’’or “Daily Manna,” or “The Papist's 
Reckoning” (if such choice tomes Mw??'e sent to hrj ),by word, look, 
or sign. Dead silonce will sometimes kill even tho impudence of 
a fortune-hunter, more finally and fatally than either protest or 
policeman. The nerve required, however, “ to leeep dead,” is 
amazing ; and poor Winifred’e security from some scene or scandal 
caused by her suitor’s importunity, resided, possibly, in the close* 
ncsB of lie* imprisonment. • 

But such impudence as that of our iShocking Old Man, though 
killed in one place ever so completely, will not be long ere it 
hreakfl out in another. After his ** Tear of Constancy,” as Old 
Scrawdon chose to call his farewell verses to W******d 
(published Indecently, only one week before the self¬ 
same journal announced the poor woman’s release from all mortal 
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plagues)—after his having chosen to appear in vridower’s mourning 
on the occasion, hy wliich Miss Martha Lo Grand was moved 
into saying " Come ; there must be some heart in f/uit Mr. Scraw- 

don, after all! ”-it might have been hoped and anticipated 

that his malady was cured—had fairly been starved out of him. 
Ko such thing, A little shame, however, ho did show, when 
taxed by my Mrs. Bell—who used to rate him as freely as if she. 
had liked him—with having been seen sneaking, three Sundays 
running, into the Quakers" meeting in Dyer’s ^Jose ; and on her 
adding, more in jest than earnest, “ I suppose you arc looking 
after that pretty Miss Gutobed, poor thing ! if they would only 

let her wear clothes like other people ! ”-Jjittle did my wife 

imagine that she had hit the nail on the head. Foolish as wc 
knew Old Scrawdon to ho—how could a staunch Churchwoinaii 
anticipate such a folly ? 

For it requires a training apart, and peculiar, and progres¬ 
sive, “ to make head or tail ” of a form of worship which is no 
form at all: or a quaint and paradoxical huAioiir akin to (Jharlcs 
Lamb's—to perceive in the silence and the strangeness, the 
antiquated costumes (shading off towards this wicked world’s 
fashion, in proportion as the wearers are young or wealthy), the 
odd scraps of ejaculation, or the interminable sing-song of dreary 
discourses on a family of texts, with which other religious bodies 
have small traffic; to say nothing of the amazement which 
attends on the preaching of females—to perceive in all this, I say, 
more than rank absurdity and perverse singularity. Scrawdon 
was not one ot those who, sincere tlicmsclvos, understand and 
allow for sincerity: whether, like Malvolio, it strut the world 
cross-gartered and in yellow stockings—or deckoth itself in the 
ebony and ivory framework of a Sister of Charity, or wcareth the 
Doctor’s gown—or the Peer’s orniine—or the Pedlar’s blanket 
jerkin. A man who lived upon what he called ** good stories, ’* and 
would have mocked at his own father in his coffin, could ho have 

dined out” on the strength of the mirth—whoso theory was, 
that allieteady and self-denying persons ore humbugs, and that 
every man is at heart a cheat and every vuman at heart a rake 
—the monstrosity of such an one by way of commencing a eourse 
of Sunday behaviour, addicting himself to the drabness of Quidter- 
dom, must have struck any one less impudently vain. But in hia 
own conceit, **he knew the charm”—would soon come round all those 
* ‘ Broadbrims! ” To twirl the thumbs was not so bard as to galoppe: 
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and Ijc had learned to galoppe when hard upon fifty, in the hope of 
fascinating one of the six Miss Fadaisoys from Cork, lie fancied, 
too, that “Friends ” groaned and hummed, as did the Puritans when 
the preacher was particularly weighty: and there was no great 
mystery in getting up that / And, by gradually divesting himself of 
all colours, and approxipiating to the snuif-coloured and buttonless 
habiliments of the pillars of the Society, conceived that ho would 
entice attention and excite observation; little knowing—vain, mise¬ 
rable, frivolous creature!—that Quakers are rather suspicious than 
desirous of prosefytes. Such as he, however, know nothing save 
their own hoastfulness. Accordingly, for many weeks running, he 
sate in Meeting on Sunday mornings, acting demureness with all the 
pains in his power: and doing his best, between whiles, to peep under 
the poke bonnet of pretty Rebecca Gotobed. We have reason to 
know, that during his season of probation, she received more than 
one anonymous letter beginning “ My pure heart,” or “ My dear 
sister in the . . . . * * " (Scrawdon’s notion of Quaker love- 
making)—because, v-ith the tranquillity of utter impassive indiffer¬ 
ence, the maiden waferod these into her album, betwixt a j>oncil 
drawing of Harley Wood and a neat transcript of “ A Beam of 
Tranquillity”—It is much to be doubted whether the nymph was 
ever for one passing second aware of the vicinity at Meeting of 
that fantastic elderly creature : her mind—as was shortly made 
known—being set on a choice in every respect more suitable: no 
one less than the son and heir of Friend Bottomley, a wool-stapler 
at Bradford, 

With some men, howm^cr, in some moods, (despite my dead 
silence theory,) you must go to Jihe length of a kick, a policeman, 
or a lawyer’s letter warning them off the premipes, ere they can 
be made to understand that you mean “we and the utter 
motionlessness of Rebecca Gotobed, served merely as a stimulant 
to Old Scrawdon’s impudence. But he had not learned his lesson 
aright, lie had heard that the Quakeresses are used to hold a sort 
of female parliament, for the transaction of their own parish busi¬ 
ness, Ho Jiad been told that George the Fourth, in his eajly days, 
had sat through one of those quaint and peculiar sessions, and 
fancied that to accomplish a like feat, might exalt him as a man 
of prowess, in the meek imagination of the Quaker heiress. 
Little did ho know the manner of she ” he had to subdue. 
Then the tale of the Regent’s intrusion had reached him im¬ 
perfectly ; it having occurred something after this fashion.— 
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To acconiplisli his purpose, tlie Prince Lad rocoiirso to strata¬ 
gem : absolutely donned the wimple and the hood”—or to sj^eak 
plainer, put on woman’s attire, and thus disguised took his seat 
among the Dorcases and Tabithas. In this heterogeneous garb, 
Ills Royal Highness remained undisturbed and undiscovered for a 
considerable period, enjoying much edification ; until the tranquil 
thoughts of his neighbour received a cruel shock,—when, on her 
eye glancing downwards, she perceived, through a tell-tale pocket- 
hole, a suqirising and profane pair of buckski^j uninistakcablcs ! 
V3f the scene which ensued—tenninating, of course, in the expul¬ 
sion of the intruder—no account has ever been given :—and thus, 
it might be, that Scrawdon, hjIVing merely heard the simple fact, 
without its dress—of the Woman’s meeting, and not of the leather 
breeches—or being at once a trifle courageous and flustered with his 
morning draught—^imagined, that to take his scat firmly in tho 
sanctum of Quakeresses, *cre they mustered, would he sufficient to 
^secure for him a permanent place there—and favour with the dam¬ 
sel, whom he trusted thereby to approach moAj nearly. No soonci', 
however, was the shameless creature espied, than he was risen upon 
hy six matrons : and swept out, there and then : with a decision 
brooking neither remonstrance nor resistance; and as the invasion 
and his discomfiture were not concealed—even he could not face tlio 
'’’‘How do you like Quakcring, Mr. Scrawdon? ” with which ho 
was assailed on every side, so often as he showed Ills face ;—and 
^as fairly compelled to take to his heels, and di8ap]»car for a good 
SIX months from our neighbourhood. Tho liadiea were sincerely 
rejoiced at his departure: and missed liim much as every one 
misses a long-established butt or‘iitumbling block ! 

So much for a few of Old Scrawdon’s futile attempts towards 
“ changing his condition,” on which 1 have been led accidentally 
to dweU. But this universal >ind ofiensive love-making of his, wa.s 
merely one phase of his determination to be young in spite of 
Time, and the rebukes of all his acquaintance. His life, if vitality 
be measured by incessant audacity—^was prodigious. But it was 
noticeable, that, ridiculed, ill-spoken of, iioor, and pushing as he 
was—somehow or other no one managed to snatch or to seduce so 
many of the good things of life to himself, .as Old Scrawdon. To 
whom he belonged—where his youth had been spent—w!)cther or 
not he had ever taken part in any serious occupation —whence 
he derived his means—and what made him choose Halcyon Row 
as the scene of his disturbances—above all, what his age was—no 
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Otic could over toll. There was bo one, however, ho did not know 
—tliere was nothing he had not seen—there was no person he 
Avould not contradict, or set right, or attack—no festivity he chose 
to take a i>art in, at which he was not to be found in one of the 
jdaeos of honour. Every one despised him : he knew it, and did 
not mind. Everyone used him : and he used every one. There was 
no shaking him off—no snuflSng him out—no affronting hira. lie 
would put his hand in your pocket for your snuff-box.—He would 
ask the most touchy or the most pompous of the Domhey class, 
the figure of his income. He would inquire of a shrinking girl, 
heforo witnesses, whether it was true that her engagement was 
broken off.” He was perpetually condoling with people 
who (lid not get on. He was always opening windows, when one 
wanted them shut—and speaking loud, when some shy and low- 
voiced talker wc wished to draw out, was just beginning to con¬ 
verse. lie came tho first, and stayed^the last; and “cat and 
drank,” it was said, “ under more contempt, than ever attended 
any other man in Manchester,” But what matter ? ho did cat 
and diiiik—and that was what Old Scrawdon wanted. 

After all—why should I grudge tho admission ?—there must 
have been some geniality about the creature—to make him endured 
amongst us, in spite of such an unaccountable number of vexatious 
qualities. Tliere was, as I have said, prodigious ///e, though pro¬ 
digiously little “Mw/”—a disposition to make—should I not say 
to (/c#?—tho beat of everything:—a sort of briskness and self- 
complacency wJjitJh kept us from stagnation, even when it pro¬ 
voked us. You will remark, that tho persons who arc the loudest 
in dispraise of the Old SorawdoLS, are precisely those who most 
readily fall their prey. And they take out the sew iCC or enter¬ 
tainment forced from them, in complaint, and ridicule, and 
scandal tart as verjuice I till one fancies, that to them, a topic 
must he worth more than to most people. In our house, for 
in.stauce,hc seemed the most distasterid to my wife—who, yet, never 
failed to “ get round to him ” by some route or other os circuitous 
as those tafken by tho poets of Moses, or the prosers who praise 
Kalydor—when ** the wind,” with her ** was in the east;” and her 
scM)ldiug cap was on. He was at the bottom of everything. If 
dinner was spoilt, “ Old Scrawdon had been there—and had sat 
too long, waiting to be asked ’—whence Cook come off scatheless. 
If Mr. Dabby’s dogs barked in the night, it was neatly as bad 
as Old Scrawdon’s tiying to sing “ Hero’s a health to the King, 
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Ood bless birii.*' If her favouiito newapapor spoke amiss of Lord 
John, or displeased her about Her Majesty (whether by flattery 
or by flouting, I shan’t diselobc), that was down to the level of 
fecrawdon’s capacity.” »Sbe vould lecture our boys fur tlio hour 
togetlicr, with one and the same example for Bugbear, (and 0 
what A treasure is a family Bugbear!) When any person got 
married—which is generally, an event causing icstlcssless in 
her mind —“ theic was another poor thing safe out of Scraw^don’s 
reach ! ” J once told her that she thought aojaiich about the man, 
that w ere she a widow I was positive it would end m her paying 
her addresses to him ! The rage into which this threw hor 
hi ought on the crisis of a quiiisj, caught m ronsequcnco of a 
window Old Scraw'don had chobeii to open, that he might inspect 
her balsams. And since he w'as laid m tlie churcb>ard there is 
no doubt that her debates have become fowei and duller—wanting 
tbe point and pungency of an evnmplc. There may bo another 
Shockmg Old Man fitted up for tbe comfort^of the merry wives of 
Halcyon Kow : but so complete n one will liaidly be in our time. 
Your nuisance, if worth anything, must bo of some years' stand¬ 
ing ! And the esteem in which Old Scrawdon was hold may be 
iufcricd from the fact, tliat every one was eager to attend bis 
funeral. lie obliged us all, bj dying of the illness of a fow hours 
—biuco, had the malady been a long one, my wife can still fret 
herself into a heat, by thinking how he would have expected all 
of them to come and nurse him, and to cook messes for him! ” 
And it is plain, that she feels she must have fulfilled his oxpecr 
iation. ^ • 

Which of you—rising aspirants to Woman’s favouf, or Man^s 
respect—would like to be written of, as I have written of Old 
Scrawdon? Moral —Think, while you are yci young, that you 
must grow old—-that when i ou arc old, you may not fancy 
yourself young. 


N N 2 
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It is not known at what period Cent per Cent first saw the 
light of this workl. According to some authorities, we have 
no evidence touching the land of his birtli, which is absolutely 
unassailable. England, cry the English,—who are not without 
good proofs. Franco, cry the French,—and they also offer a 
guarantee. The biographer of Cent per Cent is much bewildered. 
Gei-many advances claims; others will have it that he was of 
Hebrew origin—Homer and the seven cities! Rut .lacob Bryant 
questioned the existence of Homer. Was Cent per Cent ever 
rocked in a cradlo-j-ever dandled on a parent’s knee ? Shall 
wo not decide that he is an impersonation of that spirit of 
commerce which seeks to buy in the cheapest, and sell in the 
dearest market? “Truly," clamour half-a-dozen voices, “he is 
no real personage.” “Mythology exploded!" say they again. 
Mythology, in its most extended sense, is even now being woven 
up with history—even now—iu this English nineteenth eentuiy— 
in this ora of railroads and typography. And then they refer us 
to the memorabilia recorded of George the Third and Sheridan. 
How many anecdotes related of the King—how many brilliant 
speeches attributed to the wit, ^hey ciy, have no foundation in 
fact! The first did silly things, the second spoke wi^ty sayings; 
but oral tradition accumulates spurious anecdote and hon mot. 
Accretions gather around the King and around ^iic orator—afloat 
for years in popular tradition—are at length seized upon by 
hungry booksellers, and chained down into tj-pe for ever. 

“ Posterity," they add, ** will confound the false with the true.” 
So is mythology at work. I care not to ^mnsay these foolish 
clamourcrs. I believe Cent per Cent to have had a reaf exist- 
encc-^to have lived upon this earth, doing such and such deeds. 
Moreover, I believe mm io have been an Englishihan, and am 
prepared to write his biographj. ' , ' 

He was horn when the snow fell—when the frost pinched— 
when rivers were locked up in ico—^when rich people made them 
swaddling-clothes of furs—wh^ jwdr people died silently, 
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to a bitter death That was vlieii Cent per Cent was born. The 
midwife was caieless, and cAposcd the infant to a chill, fiom 
whiih be never thoroughly w ai ined again ; and, worse tlian all, 
his lieait took the chill too, and became as cold and sullen as 
fio/.eii stone<. Much M'long \^a8 thusf done to Cent per Cent, who, 
as year‘4 increascnl upon him, came to look upon humanity as if he 
did not belong to it, and to tieat it as an alien thing, and an 
enemy. All kindness—all tcndciness—all Christian, human lo\o 
was fiozcn out of him. In his nature he was a frost, and when 
he came amoug gcncious people, he left a iinil^ upon them, which 
only the influc nee and contagious warmth of other sunny bosoms 
could dib'iolvc. Unhappy Cent per Cent' 

Ilow unlike childhood was his leaiing ! How unlike schoolboy 
life, the life lie led at school! llis plajfellows —lui never played— 
named him llyoms in their sport, he had such a pinehed and 
nintiy look. Ilut Old Winter comes laden with Christmas cheer, 
and New-;jear’s gifts of love; while Cent per Cent had such 
notion of joviality as a suily Puritan, and •shunned presents lest 
the bestow or should expect a recompense. On the other hand, 
when he sure of a locompcnse, lie gave—jircssod his gift 
upon the \ictim with a squeeze of the hand. “ God bless jou, 
dear fiiend, lot this represent my love—hem—ahem—remember 
the donor.” But uudoistand, Ms gift was in comparuthe value— 
say, a sign-post daub. The poor iccipicnt rcphetl with a Claude 
Loiraino. 0, Cent per Cent knew when a gift was markotablo, 
and would return huge, whacking interest. Cent per Cent had a 
brain. Cent per Cent had an eye. 

He grew—be became a maii^ Ho searched Humanity with an 
eagle vision. He tool: his stand iqwn its defects. Whereas the 
Saviours of the World, from time hoary as the mountains, have 
seen redemption in tho gentler passages of human life, and foro- 
Bccn angels in the struggh combatants, whose strife from birth 
to deatli is with tho Host of Evil, Cent per Cent saw only foolish 
mortals, ready to hop upon the limed twig that ho would prepare 
for them, discerned only the evidences of folly in ajl their under¬ 
takings, and, as for foreseeing angels—p jbaw—the eagle vision of 
Cent per Cent was hounded by tho grave Notwithstanding these 
evidences of wisdom, it was suspected by some philanthropists 
that Cent per Cent was half a fool. But they were opposed to 
him in thcoir, and what will not opponents suspect, or pretend to 
snispect ? What will they not say ? Cent per Cent snapped hia 
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fingers at them all* “ The truest philanthropy,” he would 
roundly assert, “is the love of one’s self—phew!” The world 
returns an eicho from its widest thoroughfares and narrowest lanes. 

Like other men, whose ambition was to be distinguished, Cent 
per Cent made enemies at every step of his progress. Sallow 
tradesmen behind desks and counters sneered at him. Bishops— 
do I speak of bishops ?—were antagonists indeed. Their purity 
and primitive simplicity of life, were as javelins in their hands. 
“ 0, lucroJoving Cent per Cent,” they cried, “see how we live ! 
how free from taint'^of gold arc otw* hands!” The people echoed 
the cry. “ See how our Bishops live !” they exclaimed. From 
sunrise to sunset on a certain day, when the outcry was loudest, 
Cout per Cent sung very small; but after sunset, being asked to 
discount a bill, ho said that he would “give it his thoughts.” 
What biographer shall penetrate into the breast of Cent per Cent, 
and revesd the struggles of that night ? A life of purity and con¬ 
tempt of gold, like the lives of bishops, or tlio profits of a dis¬ 
counted bill! Over aid doubts and fears. Cent per Cent achieved 
a lasting victory ere morning cock-crow ; and he “ did the little- 
business” for the supplicant. It was the making of him. He 
was known as Two Hundred per Cent ever after ; aye, and those 
who denounced him as plain Cent per Cent, respected him as Two> 
Hundred per Cent. Verily, that night of trial had its reward. 
Cent per Cent became an idol with tlic majority from that epoch. 
It is oven said that a bishop lunched with him as Two Hundred 
per Cent, who shook the episcopal wig at him before. But thia 
may be apocryphal. A document, which was recently submitted 
to me, and which is indisputably genuine, denies that the bishop 
in question wore a wig. “ He gave preference to his own raven 
locks,” says the writer, quaintly. I am not positive about the 
luncheon, therefore. In candour I am oompe'led to acknowledge 
that h'storic gi'ound often fails me in this biography, and I respire 
with difficulty in a thick cloud of myth. “ When records cl^h, 
it is nndoubtodly,” say omrGarnmn friends, “the safest plan to 
disbelieve altogether.” Thus we^may doifot, not only whether 
the bishop wore a wig, but whether, in any company whatever, 
be re^onded affirmatively to an iirritatioa to hincheon. Hay,, 
wily should wo sert^le to extend our scepticism ? Why not doubt, 
whether in his own eremitical tlm bishop, in, the interval 
between his bree&iast and his dinner, ever broke so mucdi a» 
an Abernethy biscuit? Is it even imperative us to step here t 
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Since we cannot clear tke ground, lot ub t^ it up ? A bishop 
without a wig threatens to become no biehop. Since the wig and 
luncheon retire into the domain of myth, and two unhiatorical, 
retain the allogeil wearer of the wig, and eater of the 
luncheon ? the bishop disappear ; he evidently is a injthio 
personage. Wc arc even able to infer how the myth arose. 
The bishops were antagonists of Cent per Cent, as plain Cent per 
Cent; but when ho acquired, as a reward for his victory over tho 
struggles of that night of difficulty and doubt, the title of Two 
Hundred per Cent, and thus gained “golden (Opinions” from the 
laity, it became the interest of tradition, which was almost 
universal in his favour, to represent tho amicable feelings of 
the birfiops as the superior clergy. Hence tho story of the 
luncheon, which, avers tradition, glancing at tho ahstemiousuess of 
the bishops, was brown bread and water cresses. Unfortunately 
for the historic worth of this anecdote, one biographer claps a wig 
on the bishop's head, while another assures us that he never wore 
a wig upon any occasion, “preferring his ovrn raven locks and 
thus we are driven back into the region of myth. 

“ Cent per Cent’s office of business was in the City,” cry some 
persons, “In Mansion House Street,” says one doting annotator, 
whose headlong rashness of assertion merits objurgatory contempt. 
Mansion House Street, qm»i Mansion House. The inference is 
plain. The headlong rash annotator has little respect for Cent 
per Cent, and less for the civu; authm'ities. 

Turning away in cachiimatory derision from these headlong 
scribes, let us acknowledge that Cent per Ceryt was “ at home ” in 
the neighbourhood of St. James’s—Jermyn Stre^pt is named, and 
it is certain that for many years, Cent per Cent lived in Jermyn 
Street. Noblemen have been known to visit him there, and in 
less than eighteen months, to bestow upon him tho kaest trees on 
their estates, which he *^old to the timber-merchants. It is said 
—->and 1 cannot question the stateaient-~that members of the 
class, known conv^optionolly as the highest in the kingdom, have 
paid ^ their own mansions to Cent per Cent* Ah, if we 
might esrimate has character from this ciircuKnstimiee alonethe 
rank, weal^, and Hlustrious exesnidurs of^lhe English nattot^ 
v(dnntarMy assigning to Cent per vmt exalted poison of 
landlord. Cent per Cent landlord to a EleiEe. The picture US' 
imique. ’ 

But lot us get nearer to him. Let «i elear away« H be 
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siblo, all nebulous environment. Let us see the Man. Let us 
take no opinion of him upon trust, but form our own. Let us dis¬ 
cover with what eyes he looked out upon whnt world. It is the 
j)urposc of this biography to divest its hero of adventitious interest, 
and to exhibit a fellow and a brother, who did, as we observe, 
such and such deeds. 

All, if we could always pierce beneath the outward semblance 
and get at the inward reality, how many of the world’s heroes 
would tumble from^ their pedestals, and bo extinguished iu dead 
rottenness! 

I have already said that Cent per Cent was born in the time of 
frost, tliat his lungs first inhaled an icy atmosphere, and that ho 
became a cold infant in consequence. “ The child is father of 
tho man.” Cent per Cent became a chilly adult. “I would take 
the law against my own mother,” ho was heard to say on one 
occasion, “if a dishonoured bill of her’s—supposing such a thing 
could be possible—were in my possession, I would-” 

“You would what asked a friend. 

Cent per Cent bowed his head towards the questioner, and’ 
replied, hissingly— 

“ My brother is in the Bench now.” 

“ Who sent him there ? ” said the friend, shuddering. 

“ I did,” responded Cent per Cent—and the answer cost him 
the friend. 

This little anecdote gives us a marvellous knowledge of the 
Man. Ah, your true biographer of heroes should open such fan¬ 
lights into tho breast. 1 will say that the biography of most 
heroes is yet to bo written. 

« IK « « « 

Thus far had I proceeded in my labour of separating the his¬ 
torical from the mythical, in Cent per Cent’s biography, when five 
manuscript memoirs of that individual—^if indeed it be allowable to^ 
call him an individual, who becomes a veiy Proteus—^wore for¬ 
warded to me by unknown friends, each document claiming to be 
authentic, yc* each antagonistic to the rest. “ Cent per Ceftt was' 
a tailor,” says the writer of the first manuscript mto which I 
looked. “ He made clothes for tho higher classes, and discounted 
their bills at ruinous interest, t. e* ruinous to the higher 
classes** odds the writer, stupidly, in a note. “Cent per Cent‘s 
tvas a stockbroker,'* avers a second.' “He was a cheap tailor^ 
fot the working classes,” observes a third j “he inserted pufihig>« 
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advertisements in the public journals, and paraded tbo streets 
with revolving vans ; moreover*’—the scribe adds deliberately— 
“ He kept a Poet on the premises." This lost statement oorrios 
falsehood on the very front and foreliead of it, for when wns Cent 
per Cent ever a friend to the Poets ? “ Cent per Cent began life 

with buying and selling old clothes,” persists the author of the 
fourth manuscript, “ and subsequently transacted business as a 
wine-merchant, lie lent money strangely,” adds the writer bar¬ 
barously. “ The poor devil of a borrower (this is profanely written) 
got two-thirds of the amount in vicious port aim sherry, which ho 
had to dispose of at a loss.” As if there was not jangling enough 
in those discordant Btatoinents, the fifth and last manuscript 
informs us, that Cent per Cent was a horse-dealer; “ but indeed,” 
adds the writer, coolly, " he had connexion with every desk and 
counter in Loudon, and in the provincial towns.” I am unable to 
get at the meaning of this soi-disant biographer. Docs ho mean 
to tell ufl that Cent per Cent carried on every trade, and plunged 
head over ears into every profession at one and the same time ? 
that, in short, if ho were not absolutely ubiquitous, his agency 
was only limited by tbo number of trades and professions ? If 
he does not mean this, what docs he mean ? 

But indeed it is a hopeless task to attempt to get fairly afloat 
off this quicksand of a biography. It is like fighting with wind¬ 
mills, embracing clouds, or pursuing a jaok-o’-lantern. Cent 
per Cent failed altogether,” .says one writer^ “and went tp hia 
grave followed by the execrations of the world.” “ Cent per 
Cent became, in the eyes of mankind, ” another complacently" 
informs us, a sort of Divinity. * People worship him to this day,**^ 
What is a poor bewildered biographer to do ? 

The onus of my position is this : I am unable to demonstrate 
the absolute fallacy of the majority of the conflicting statements 
respecting Cent per Cent. , They cannot be all equally trae.^ 
They way be all equally fal.'^e. Is it wise, after the exatnple of 
modern Teutonism, to set them aside altogether, and decide (ae- 
has hdfen already hinted), that there never ©xisteA a Cent per 
Cent, and that he is only the imporBonation of that spirit of com¬ 
merce which seeks to buy In the cheapest and sell m tbo dOaroat 
market ? Shall wo say that he represents an idea ?—the moneys 
getting, gold-grubbing idea ? It were an easy way of cutting ^ i 
rust. The difficulty is, that with the utmost license of prosopopffiia,' 
we cannot conceive of an idea, walking (it is said, in shabby gar«»' 
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monts) nt a pai-ticular time of day, in a particnlor Bpot of tlio 
Citv, and refusing on hour’s grace to an individual whoso bill 
Im-? been dishonoured. Yet that Cent per Cent did refuse such 
grace at n particular hour of a particular day, in a particular spot 
of the City, all his biographers agree. Hero then, we aro upon 
historic ground,—advance another step, and Heathen Mythology 
is not more obscure. That the liistory of oui* hero was not written 
until many years after his death—that the materials of 'which 
his memoirs arc composed were borne about on tho breath of 
popular tradition, and were diversely narrated, until accretions, 
like thick rust, gathered around the historic self of Cent per Cent, 
would seem indisputable—wore there not a want of concord 
among his biographers on a most important point. They do not 
agree in the particulars of his death. It is oven asserted by 
some, that ho is yet alive, and one annotator audaciously assures 
us that he will live w'hile the world lasts. 

Ah, if that were true. 

But, God be praised, it is one of tho most abominable falsehoods 
that ever fluid ink recorded upon paper. 

As for prosecuting the biograp^ of Cent per Cent, I avow my 
inability for the task. That which seems at a trifling distance 
firm, unyielding, historic ground, becomes, on a nearer survey, 
foggy, marshy myth. 1 thi'ow down my pen in despair. 

Edward Y'out. 


THE POACHEE OF ONE NIGHT. 

Is your good master at home, Mrs. Ford ^ ’’ inquired a tall 
ill-looking man, in a velveteen shootiag-jaeket, loose breeches, 
and leather buskins, stoopng his sallow dark-whiskered face and 
wide shoulders within the cottage door. 

“John has just gene out, Master Fipps,*’ replied the woman. 
“ I dare say^ie is somewhere on the saMngt; for, since the last 
high tides and heavy gales, a good lot of dnft-wood has floated in 
theie; and, as they won’t let us gather sticks in the wood, we 
must find filing somewhere.” 

“ Oh ! if he htus gone there,” said Fipps, bringing in hia huge 
body, ax»d dropping into one of the few chairs in the barely^fin*- 
nished room, ** he H just as likely to walk round by the Heed* 
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shore as not, and I should very likely miss him j so if you have no 
objection I ’ll sit down till he comes.” 

Now Jenny Ford had every objection to this man’s meeting her 
husband ; he was one of those marked characters in a village who 
arc regarded with suspicion by the masters, and generally avoided, 
by tlie men. IIo was to be found, at almost any hour of the day, 
either in Jho skittle-yard or the tap-room of one or other of the 
public-houses or beer-shops at Alder; he never did any work, 
though he had g^merally plenty of money, and ho^left liis ostensible 
calling—^that of a dealer in marine stores—to the management of a 
brother who^^aversed the country with n horse and cart, followed. 

a lurcher and greyhound. Ilebdomadally this cart appeared iii 
the village or its vicinity ; and it was shrewdly guessed that some¬ 
thing more than the traffic of old iron, rabbit skins, and rag.s, was 
involved in its visits to the market-town and metropolis. It was 
mid-winter ; tho little rivers and pools had put on theii’ bucklers of 
ice ; a tliick covering of snow spread ovei* the fields and niarslies ; 
and the hedges and trees looked as if they had rauffied themselves 
in sw'an’s down. People looked from day to day for a cliaiige of 
wind and a thaw ; but one fall was followed by another, and the 
north-east wind froze it as it fell. The paths wei'c blotted from 
tho fields ; the roads here and there level with the hedges ; 
the cattle huddled together in the straw-yards, fared better tlian 
the hind in his cot; they had warmth and plenty ; hut oold and 
hunger preyed upon the friendless peasant, whose labour was at an 
end during the continuance of this weather, Jn common with his 
fellow-cottiera John Ford had had no work during several weeks, 
and with his wife and children Avtis suffering all the misery which 
hopeless poveity entails. For them there had been no bright days 
in which to gamer for their present necessity. Except during the 
four or five weeks of harvest, his wages were nine shillings a week, 
and out of this rent, and clothing, and food, and fuel for liis wife, 
himself, and four children had to he provided. Setting aside th© 
supernumerary eamiiigs of harvest lime, these wages made a total 
of somi^hing more than twenty-three pounds, or with tbem, twenty- 
five pounds fior the year, and the invent(»ry of iheiar weekly expen¬ 
diture was pretty much as follows :->-fou’* MhiOmi^i for hrend ; on©,; 
shining tai& nixt^ence for bacon ; one shilling "ipd t^ire^ienco fot 
soap, ea|tdles, sugar, tea, thread, worsted, and such necessaries i 
a littl e lard or cheese, instead of butter, and tli© house^rent, took 
the renuuning two sh^ings. Nothing was left for clothhsg, ,tho 
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autumn earnings serving barely for tlie purcbaso of shoes ; those, 
therefore, they trusted to accident for, the chance employment 
of the children or the mother, and the sale of flowers and vegeta¬ 
bles—for the cottage had its little garden-jdot before it; and the 
charity of the lord of the manor had gone the length of granting 
allotments to the workmen, at a higher rate of rent than he would 
have got for the ground had he let it in the ordinary way. For 
the exigencies of a^ hard winter, or sickness, these people had no 
provision ; and, to add to their misfortunes, the potato disease had 
robbed them of their annual store of this valuable root—of its 
profits in the spring, of its assistance in the hardT high-priced 
winter. Weeks, as I before said, had gone by, since the stop¬ 
page of agricultural labour had thrown Ford out of employment; 
and, though they battled hard to sustain the pangs of famishment 
and cold, till such time as the weather should break up, and 
enable him to return to his humble service, it was a struggle of 
the w'ill against nature, and daily became less endurable. No 
wonder, therefore, that Mrs. Ford felt a degree of anxiety as to 
the subject of Fipps’a liiisincss with her husband ; .she believed 
BOmc temptation was intended, and trembled lest tlic instigations 
of this man should make their present troubles the medium of 
greater ones. She had seated herself beside the cradle of her 
infant; and, while sustaining its movement wdth her foot, busied 
Jierself in mending some article of wearing apparel. Meanwhile, 
a puny little boy, who had been shifting his languid head from one 
place to another, in a vain search for case, came and laid his 
yellow cheek upon her lap, and, bending her lips upon his large, 
bot forehead, she lifted her ejeSt with tears in them and resumed 
her work. 

“These are bard times, missus,” intcnnpted Fipps, who had 
observed, though without appearing to do so, this little pantomime 
of helplessness and affection. I suppose Ford hasn’t had a job 
lately, any more than the rest of them ? ” 

“ Not these three weeks,” replied the mother, hoarsely. 

“ Nor yet any relief? ” rejoined Fipps, rubbing his great hands 
together, and eyeing the almost fireless hearth as he spoke. 

“ They have offered us the house,” said Jenny ; “ but though, 
^br the sake of the children, I am willing to go, John won’t agree 
to it; and it is hard,” she continued, “ after having supported 
ourselves all these years without having once applied to the parish 
for assistance, to he driven to part with house and home for want 
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of tlio means of holding on a little longer till the weather 
breaks.” 

“ Oh ! it is indeed hard,” resumed Fipps. You’d got nothing 
for these few sticks ; and yet it would bo a difficult matter for you 
to get them together again.” 

Mrs. Ford said nothing. 

There isn't much chance as yet of the weather’s changing,” 
resumed the man, glancing dcspondingly from the fire-place to tho 
frozen casement; and he added coarsely, ** I *m afraid your funiit 
tiire must go, and yourselves and children to*the house, unless 
you 've got a good stack of wood, and plenty of gleanings by you.” 

“ As for gleanings,” rejoined the woman, “ wc had hardly any 
last season ; baby was born in hai-vest, and the children got but 
very little ; for, since the farmers have taken to rake the fields * 
before they suffer the gleaners into them, one must work hard to 
lease a bushel; and as for wood, people haven’t been allowed to 
touch a stick either in the Boyce’s Coppice or Hollywood for this 
long time. All we have to depend on is the few tho boys gather 
on tho Reed-shore and in the roads.” 

“ Blest if I wouldn’t have wood, though,” resumed Fipps, kick¬ 
ing one stout boot-shoe against the other. ** It was a right u» 
long as 1 have known the parish, and before this man's time 
nobody ever thought of hindering us of it; but it’s all of a pieco ; 
year after year one privilege and another is taken frem the poor 
man, till, work or no work, there is nothing for liim but starvation. ’* 

“ I believe you are right,” said Mrs. Ford. 

** I believe I amt” returned Fipps, energetically. First the ' 
common goes ; and well I renfember the flocks *of geeae, anil 
fowls, and pigs^ that found theiffdiving on it—besides donkeys ; 
for then a man that had a bit of garden-ground, and a donkey- 
cart to take the vegetables to market, had always something to 
fall hack on. The common fed tho ‘ moke,’ and the cart, 
turned on end, did for the fowls to roost under ; and there was 
plenty of furze faggots for the cutting, and brushwood to be had 
for gathering ; and people didn’t look so sharp aften a poor man 
but what he could get a rabbit to his bit of fat bacon now and 
then, without the fear of a prison' and hard labour for it; but 
now he has neither fowls, or pig, or any other help. He may ait 
shivering with cold, os^j^ou and that child are doing, but dare not 


* A fact in Essex, 
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pick up a fallen branch to make a fire with ; he may be famishing 
for want of food, and has but to Cut a hole in the ice upon the 
pond, or to sot a snare on his own bit of ground, to find a fish to 
his hand, or a rabbit for his dinner ; yet he dare not. They have 
inclosed the common ; and fine tilings were said about the good 
it was to do—the changing a wilderness into a smiling garden, 
and all that sort of thing ; but they didn’t toll us a word about 
the price—they didn’t toll us that the poor man’s privilege was 
taken from him to enrich the proprietor; that—oh, here you 
are !” he exclaimed, interrupting himself, as the latch of the door 
was raised, and Ford, with a hamper of wood on his shoulder, 
followed by two littlo shivering boys, entered. 

Are you most ready for a job?” ho inquired, as the man 
dragged bis load towards the hearth, and piled up a few of the 
wet pieces over the all but extinguished ashes. 

“I am ready for anything !” exclaimed Ford, emphatically, as 
lie sank his emaciated frame into the arm-chair opposite his wife ; 
and then, as if to take from the significance of his words, he 
added, with an attempted smile, A good rasher of bacon, Jenny, 
or a hot apple-dumpling and a slice of pork, wouldn’t be so bad, 
lass.” 

lint Jenny could not smile at the appetitive images which 
hunger raised ; she laid the sick child, who had fallen to sleep in 
her lap, upon a little crib in one comer, covered him with a shawl 
from her own shoulders, with a tenderness that bestowed a refining 
grace to the rude walls, the earthen floor, the wretched furniture, 
of that poor hovel, and made the mother appear as holy and 
graceful in bending over that lowly bed, as if silk hangings and a 
coronet had shaded it. Then she set forth a iojif of bread, with 
cups aud saucers, a plate of lard, and some coarse sugar in a 
cup; and Master Fipps, who refused to join them, rose, saying 
he hoped Ford would meet him after his meal, at an adjacent 
public-house, where a friend of hi& would he waiting, who could 
give him a job. 

Ford, who had doubtless some idea of what the appoftitment 
referred to, promised ; and the.family Bat down to their sor^ 
supper. The lard, like the Irish herring we have all heard of, or 
the Welsh cheese that was only to be sniffed at, remained in its 
ontireness upon the table ; they eat their bread dry, and, in lieu 
of other beverage, drank water, in which a very small quantity of 
sugar was mixed. This was ^eir principal and last meat, and 
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even this was stinted ; tlie father and mother denied their own 
appetites, in order that the two children, who ate voraoiousljr, 
might have enough. It was hjr this time four o’clock, and quite 
dark, but for the fire-light; and while her husband filled his 
pipe from a packet of tobacco Fipps had placed upon the window¬ 
sill as ho went out—and which, by the way, was of a superior 
quality to any the labourer had before made use of—Mrs. Ford 
washed the two boys, put them to bed, and then returned to the 
fireside. A vague fear was in her mind ; and, now that the 
children were out of hearing, she thought «llie would ask her 
husband what was tho employment Fipps was concersed in getting 
for him. AVhethor he guessed, as she crouched down beside him, 
and put her hand into his, tho nature of her mteiition, or that 
the confidence that existed between them would not allow him to 
withhold from her what he was going about, he presently ex¬ 
claimed, “ 1 am goingout with Fipps and Jones to-night, to try if 
I can’t get a rabbit or two; I can’t soc you and the children 
starve, while food is to he had for looking after.” 

“ Oh, John!” interrupted tho poor woman, “ be patient a 
little longer—surely we have got through the worst of it; and, 
though it is hard to bear hunger and cold, and to see our chil¬ 
dren sick from want, and our own strength failing from day to 
day, even this is better than to break the law, and lose your good 
name for honest industry.” , 

“Foolil honest industry!” repeated Ford. “Once upon a 
time such a character was worth something ; it enabled a man to 
get his living, hut now it will not keep him from tho workhouse ; 
and as for breaking the law, I do no worse than m‘y bettors. It 
is only tho day before yeBte]^ay that I saw Master shoot a hare 
in Boyeo’s Coppice, though, according to his lease, the gdme is all 
reserved for the landlord ; and how many times have 1 seen all 
five of the Woodfinos out together, firing at everything tjiey saw, 
thou^ only one of them takes out a game licence ?” 

“But how can yon tell ?” inquired Jenny. 

'*• I saw the list for the county,” replied the man; ^and if gen¬ 
tlemen do such things, you don’t mcpect a poof man to be better 
tftpght than his masters. What is no inn in iih^ is none in me* 
my girl, it isn’t want that drives thmH to it; they hsye 
ho such argument as that in their favour.” 

. “Ah, John I!* rejoined his wife, “it is a strong argument 
with those who have felt it, but only a sound in other people’^ 
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ears : be advised by me, and suffer it a little longer, so tliat you* 
may go back to your master with clean hands, and walk about 
without a fear of anybody. I hate that Fipps ; he wants to make 
you like himself—a bye-word for everything that is bad. See 
what poaching has brought him to. Everybody fears, hates, and 
suspects him.” 

“ Except mo,” retorted licr husband ; “ and I do not believe 
one half they say of him ; ho can’t have a bad heart that would 
lend a poor fellow like me money, my girl—and that he has done. 
The bread that ha^ kept us and our children from perishing for a 
w-eck past has come out of Fipps’s pocket, and it was my fault 
that I did not have enough to find us in better food. 1 say he 
has acted the part of a friend and a kind man to me, which is 
more than them who abuse him most have done. I don’t forget 
how master took off a shilling from our wages, as soon ns pro¬ 
visions became so dear, though in other places the farmers raised 
them ; nor do I thank any one who has no hotter advice for an 
old servant, than to persuade him to take the house—to give up 
' all the little comforts he worked so hard in his early days to get 
about him—to part from wife and children, and be worked and. 
clad like a convict, and fed on much worse faro—to be reduced, 
after having toiled honestly, and paid rates and taxes all my life, 
to the condition of a beggar, obliged to live with vagrants and 
outcasts, who never were other than paupers all their lives. No, 
no, Jane; 1 would rather turn to poaching than become a 
pauper.” And the poor man put aside her hand and rose. 

There were tears in tho woman’s eyes, and her lips trembled 
with unspoken persuasions; butcher husband turned aw'ay his 
head, and bidding her not sit up for him, went oui. Then all her 
fears and grief had full scope; and, flinginghcr'^elf upon her kuees 
before the chair ho had just left, she laid before the Almighty the 
temptations of their grievous want, and all the anxieties and 
sorrow that beset her. It Was not only the casting out of tliat 
load of tears and anguish that had the effect of raising her 
rosined and hopeful. She felt a secret .consciousness that hen 
prayers w'cre heard, and a voice soomed to whisper to her that 
out of all the evil there would surely he a way to escape. ,. 

Meanwhile Ford, who had joined his two companions, remained 
drinking at tho public-house till all the other customers had gone 
home ; upon which they also left, and pursued- their way through 
a narrow bye-path, the suow in which was well trodden down by 
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the constant traffic of the servants at the adjacent park, across 
some fields, over n slight upland, and thence into a narrow lane, 
wlicre was seen one of those porambulatory abodes, in w’hicli 
travelling shoAvmen and ^her itinerant craftsmen ordinarily reside. 
At their approach two dogs—a pcifcctly white long-dog and a 
coal-black lurcher, w'hich were fastened beneath the vehicle, 
almost broke their chains in their frantic eagerness to get to 
Fipps, w'hoso hands and clothes they licked, uttering all the while 
a little subdued cry of delight, which never, however, broke into 
a confirmed hark. • 

The three poachers then proceeded towards a small mead, 
skirted by a w’ood on one side and high hedge-rows on the others; 
between the mead and the adjoining field there w'as a barred gate, 
and opposite to it one which led into the wood. Stopping at tlie 
first of these, Fipps took a net from the capacious pocket of his 
shooting-jacket, and with tho assistance of his companions fas¬ 
tened it across the gate, taking tho same precaution at the other. 
The dogs, which at a signal from their master lay crouched and 
motionless till these arrangements "were completed, now sprang up, 
and at the words “Goon,” bounded off, scouring the wood in 
every direction, and making the circuit of tl)o field, though, ns it 
turned out, to little purpose. The feeble light of a clouded moon in 
her first quarter had enabled Fipps to distinguish the hares run, 
and place the nets in the proper places, hut the poor animals wore 
either fimcn in their forms, or had been out to feed before their 
arrival; only one hare and a few rabbits rewarded their exposure 
to the hitter night, and their broken rest in consequence. Tho 
terms in which those men vented their disappointment sounded 
awful, even to the cars of one not wholly unaccustomed to hear 
bad language ; and Ford found himself trembling less with cold 
than with disgust nt his companions, and even at this early stage 
of their connection promising himself to put an end to it. While 
they grumbled and swore at their ill luck (it appeared to have 
been their third unsuccessful night). Ford was furnibhed with a 
leatlicr>helt, which fastened across his shoulders undor his gaber¬ 
dine, and to this they slung their pre^ ; they then removed tho 
nets, and, followed by the dogs, retraced their steps to tho lane, 
where the owner of the moveable house took charge of these and 
of the spoil, which before morning was on the way to market. 
Tho porty then proceeded through a part of Ford’s master’s farm 
towards his home. 

KO. XXX.—TOL. V. 0 0 
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Moan while, the sick child lay rolling its heavy head from side 
to side, keeping up one restless moan, while every few' minutes its 
frame w'as shaken hy convulsions, during which its lean features 
grew livid and distorted wdth pain. .AJiji this the miserable mother 
saw hy the uncertain fire-light; she had no candles, but had 
drawn the little pallet to her bide, and sat between it and her- 
infant’s cradle, watching, without the power of alleviating, even 
temporarily, the sufferings of the dying child. Sometimes she 
pressed into its parched lips the support Nature had provided for 
her youngest—fdr, except water, she liad no other iiourislmicnt to 
bestow^---and then she fancied it revived, and prayed—oli! how she 
prayed—for her husband’s return, that he might ask for some 
assistance from the farm, and call in the parish doctor to save it, 
Alas ! no skill w'oaldhavo been equal to this ; hut it w'ould have 
hecii, though sad, a consolation to have loiow'ii it. 

The hours wore on—the child lay dead ; and, in her anguish 
and terror, the poor mother sat straining the cold discoloured 
corpse to her bosom, when Ford, pale and haggard, stood beside 
her, awe-stricken at death’s first appearance at liis hearth. 

We left him just now returning with the poachers through his 
master’s fields. When near the homestead, the evening’s ill- 
luck was again brought into discussion; and the folly of returning 
witli so little profit suggested to Fipps an idea, which he ventured 
to hint in so amusing a manner, that Ford imagined it to bo a 
joke, and laughed at it accordingly. Bat what w'as his alarm when 
he found that, by his compact with these men, ho was expected to 
join, without reservation, in any plan however guilty which they 
chose to undertake. At present,was determined to steal a lamb* 
from the field in which they were folded; and as they know that 
Ford knew the place, they insisted upon Ills cither being the thief, 
or directing tliom to the fold. 

“ You have reckoned without your host, Fipps,” he exclaimed 
eagerly, “ if you have counted upon my making one in such a 
business. No, no ! I don’t mind taking a hare, or a bird, because 
I think they belong to one man just as much as to another ; but 
rob I never will, least of all from my master; so good night to. 
you.” 

“ Not so fast,” rejoined Fipps, laying his hand upon his shoul¬ 
der. “ You have joined us, and we are not going to have any of 

"■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ , , . . ■ ■ 1 ■ 1^ ■■ I ^ 

* The lambing season begins in Essex as early as October and Septembier. 
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your two-liandotl dealings ; eltljor you are for us or against us, so 
let us know what you moan. I say wo will have the lamb, and 
you may peach or uot, as you please.” 

“And I say you shall not have the lamb, if I know it,” retorted 
Ford. “ It is true you have had no luck the la^-t few nights, but 
^ you have got clear off—that is something ; now, if you take the 
lamb it will surely be traced to you, for, as I'said before, I will 
have nothing to do with it; and there is a matter of transporta¬ 
tion at once.” ^ 

“What! you arc going to split then, are you ? ” cried Fipps, 
with a great oath—“ turn king’s evidence, eh ? ” 

“God forgive you,” aaid Ford quietly; “ 1 am not the man ^ou 
take me for. You are two to one ; or, as I fairly tell you, ;you 
should not rob my master ; hut if you arc determined on doing so, 
I will sec nothing and say nothing, but good-night and guod-b;ye. 
After this job 1 will have nothing to do with poaching or poachers.” 

“ I believe h'ord is light after all,” exclaimed the other man. 
“ I don’t feel much inclined for lamb myself, with such expcnsi^e 
sauce. Let the things he: come along.” And Fipjis, muttering 
sundry curses on their want of spirit and unanimity, reluctantly 
gave up his propo‘iition. 

- And well for all parties \\m it that he did so ; for immediatidy 
behind the hedge where they stood talking, was Ford’s young 
master, ^^ho had been called up by the shepherd to a sick lamb, 
and observing the thicc men at that hour on his father’s premises, 
had cautiously dogged them to sec what they were about, and thus 
by the merest accident became p witness of tlio intended theft 
and poor Ford’s honesty. 

Wo need hardly say, that as soon as possible he was i estored to 
bis employment on the farm ; and that, from the di&co\ery ho had 
made of his companions’ m«>rals, and the shock the death of his 
■child occasioned him, (for he never wholly forgave himself his 
absOnco on that night,) he has given up all intimacy with Fipps 
and his friend; proving that necessity had been the sole induce¬ 
ment to bU one night’s poaching, and that employment for tho 
peasant is more effective than penal laws, for the preservation of 
game. 


(i. W. 
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Evelyn Uarcoubt. A Novel, 3 Vols. post 8vo. H. Colbuni. 

Tue Tuhek Cousins. A Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 Vols. post iJvo. 
11. Colbuni. ^ 

IUnthorpe. 1 Vol. post 8vo. Chapman & Hall. 

Tue Whim and its Consequences. 3 Vols. post 8vo. Smith, Elder, Al Co- 

Jack Ariel ; or, Life on Board an Indiaman. 3 Vols. post 8vo. T. C. 
Nowby. 

The Macdermots op Ballycloran. By Mr. A. Trollope. 3 Vols. post 
8vo. T. C. Newby. 

Novel reading must be the assiduous occupation of some large class 
of society; some unknown sect must have a devotion to the work, 
or it is impossible the daily is.siies could bo otherwise so rapidly 
consumed. It would be curious and amusing to tiace the circles into 
which they gradually penetrate ; and we su.spect that the lady of high 
breeding, in Belgrave-square, would be very much annoyed to find that 
the publican’s daughter, at Mile-end, was at the same moment weeping 
over the sorrow’s of some cruelly-treated heroine, or secretly admiring 
the address with which an ideal seducer was entrapping a vain beauty. 
The nobler sex (as we style ourselves) would not be flattered by finding 
that a shop-boy was enjoying the eloquent raptures of some deeply- 
intollectual hero at the same time as a senator. Such a test would 
bring extraordinary opposites to a. very strange equaliW, If one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” undoubtedly one novel 
has, to a great degree, the same effect—confounding Kennington and 
Kensington, and Portland-place, Regent’s-park, vvith Portland-place„ 
Walworth. It is well and it is ill that it is so. It is well that the 
imaginative faculty should he employed ; it is well that it should not 
he wasted. As direct examples, perhaps, fiction does not effect much. 
Few men have deliberately set about imitating any one particular 
ideal—at least not since models have been more numerous and less 
distinct. LcNelace undoubtedly had his imitators, who, confi>nnding 
his courage and address with his heartlessness and falsehood, could not 
fulfil their own idea of greatness without falling into scoundrelism- 
Jack Sheppard, like Karl, has unddubtedly victims to answer for, who, 
mistaking success for heroism, care not how it is obtained. 

The present novels are not cLargeable with such grave results. 
deal more in fact than ide.ality ; and present such ft subdued picture of 
heroism that it is no longer so highly contagious. The re-reprcseiita- 
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tion of realities which a dii^iinguished genius has set the fashion of, has 
at least the advantage, that it widens our sphere of experience without 
creating that excitement of imitation which has been in many instances 
the bane of this class of fiction. If modern stories are not so intense 
as the old : if we have not any Lovelaces or Caleb Williamses, we have 
not at the same time such strong stimuli to the morbid indulgence ef 
an appetite or passion. But this remark must apply to our owm 
romance vM'iters; for those of France still delight to exaggerate a 
passion to a monstiosity, gnd scruple not to introduce the depravity o£ 
the appetites rather than not create a sensation. From such errors 
the higher portion of our fictious writing is clear ; and has been tending 
rather towards purity than otherwise for some linie. As to the charges, 
brought against it, of depicting scenes of vice, they are not tenable^ 
because, if the writer depict errors to insure their remedy, and in 
relating such scenes, debases instead of glorifying vice, he peiforms a 
medicinal office and deserves thanks instead (»f blame. 

The works which have called up these reflections, and are at the head, 
of our article, arc all of very different classes of the same birgc school 
of writing. 

Evelyn HAncouuT is a sentimental novel formed to create an intense- 
interest with those whose want of sterner occupation leads them to the 
indulgence of their feelings to a morbid extent. It is not without its 
good writing and some interesting scenes and descriptions, but altogether 
it is overstrained, and the distress is overwrought. The heroine is. 
completely steeped in misery, being driven mad and blind, and reduced 
to poverty. Indeed, the authoress delights in woe of all kinds. I'he 
scene is too frequently laid in the room of sickness and of death ; and 
every kind of calamity is introduced into its pages. One lady is for¬ 
saken : another ruined in mind and constitution. There are two 
deaths in the natural way, and two suicides. Nor are these miseries 
made to point any particular moral or illustrate any points of character 
or circumstances, but ai’e the vesidt of a morbid tendency to feminine 
melancholy. * 

Tub Thoee Cousins, by Mrs. Trollope, is a very different work,, 
abounding in the pourtrayal of character with lh»it suotlety of satire for 
which the authoress is so r‘'Mjl)rated. The story is conducted in a very 
artistic manner, and the chaiacters developed by series of situations be- 
speaking the excellent tact and experience of the celebrated writer. U 
too, more just and liberal in its tone; acknowledging, in those mrcles and 
amongst those politicians the lady has been wont to uphgld as patterns. 
,iof excellence, a gentle-mannered but woildly bishop, a malignant 
Wonet, a ruffian heir-expectant, a heartl lady of fashion, and sundry 
other adornments of the h^ter classes. 

Ranthorpe is the history of a literary man who know.s eveiy ebarau*- 
teristic of the genus, and who speaks as one havbg a long experience, 
,It is a work abounding in talent; and if the product, as we believe, of a 
new writer in this species of literature, we hail him as one likely to add 
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to it most creditably to himself and most advantageously to the reader. 
Every page of it bespeaks a practised man of the world, and the scholar, 
' together with that feeling for the ideal, and that practised art, which are 
necessary to pro<luce a fine work of fiction, It is more than a work of 
promise—it is one of noble perfonnance. 

Tiik Whim is a woik also by a practised hand evidently, but 
from the pen of one who has more studied the art of stimulating his 
reader to the end of his volumes, than to give liim new experiences or 
do anything moie than interest him. It is not .without talent, but it is 
talent of that kind which belongs rather to the artisan than the 
artist. He may si'cuie attention, but seldom admiration. It is a good 
novel of tlie old kind, and may be doubtless a safe investment for the 
circulating library-keeper. 

.Iack Aiuri. is a nautical novel, without love or gallantry ; and, 
as it appears to have been drawn tiom the actual ocrurrenccs of a voyage 
or voyages, will interest some readeis : but it exhibits no cxtraordinaiy 
poweis of oliservation or knowledge, to claim for it any very high place. 

Tiik Macdkumots ok Ballyclouan, hy Mr. A. Trollope, is a story of 
Irish ignorance and wretchedness, a long-drawn-out narrative of the 
downfal of an ancient Irish family. It is strictly natural, as life-like 
and vigorous as could be desired ; but the stoiy might have been told 
in one volume. A tale, to bear the jirolixity of tinee volumes, should 
abound in strong incidents, all tending towards the final disposition of 
the chaiacteiK; and this loquiremcnt is much wanted in this work. 
The story is one of iiard landlordism, poor tenantry, seduction, and the 
upshot—the gal low's! 'I'lie hero kills the seducer of his sister, and 
poys his life for so doing. We wish that the author liad tliought 
proper to modify his narrative, in some parts, for the roughness does 
not add one tittle to the full development of the story. His Iiish 
dialogue is smartly and judiciously written, and is the evident result of 
residence. He is copious in his knowdedge of Irishisms and local 
idioms, and this knowledge judiciousTy used adds to the vividness of 
his pictures. There are some stirring and life-like kc( nes in it, and we 
augur from it a successful career to the author He evidently has 
inherited a keenness of observation and power of narrative. 

ded to have concluded with some- remarks on the 
of these works, but want of space prevents. 


The Helatton *ijetwf.en Religion an® Science. By Geobge Combe. 
Ediuburgli: Maclachian, Stewart & Co.. 

This pamphlet is intended as a sequel to Mr. Cotnbe*s " Remarks on 
National Education.” It is ivorthy of his high and piercing intellect. 
In every sentence he pays homage to vital religion, showing conclusively 
tliat we are as much bound to abstain from the violation of a physical 
law, as from the infraction of a moral or mental law, since'both laws 
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emanate from the same law-maker, from the Creator and Governor of 
tho Universe. Under these views, Science becomes the handmaid of 
true Religion, since Science teaclies how the organic and inorganic king¬ 
doms are framed and sustained. If, for instance, a j)erson is taught tliat 
the chief use of the lungs is to purify and vitalize tlie bUmd, and that 
one of the conditions of the process is to inhale pure air, a neglect of 
that law is followed by uneasiness in the form of disease, and if per¬ 
severed in by death. The uneasiness felt is the warning to our physical 
nature, as the pangs of conscience are tho warning to our moral nature. 
If w'o seek our own happiness wo must pursue it in the direction of the 
laws of nature, which aie the laws of (lod, sine#He is the author of 
Nature ; and lot none mistake tho true meaning of the word “ law,” 
as used in this sense. When we speak, for instance, of the law of 
gravity, we do not attach to it the slightest idea of raumtion^ for that 
would be a mode of the corpuscularian philosophy ; gravity, as we 
compreliend it, is no moie than tlie known effect of an unknown law’, 
for w’o cannot determine the essential (pialities of the law, w'ithout 
comprehending the essential attributes of the law-maker. Wo know 
the law of gravity solely by its effects, not in its causality ; and this 
distinction appears to us of the deepest importance. Mr. Comhc is one 
of those philosophers who is in advance of his age; but tho .spread of 
intelligence ha.s enabled him to he better understood now than he w'as 
twenty years ago. llis view.s of education will instruct both stato,smen 
and prelates. 


Journal of a Few Months’ Rf.sidfnce in Portugal, and GLi.ui*sf:s of 
T iiF. South of Spain. ‘2 Vols. Post fivo. E. Moxon. 

The anonymous author of a “.lournal of a few Months’Residence in 
Portugal ” has several advantages over the general tourist. First, he 
resided some time in the country he seeks to delineate ; and then, he 
has chosen a countiy of which little more than the sea-bound has been 
described. Lisbon we thoroughly know, but of tho mountainous 
interior of Poitugal, and of its society, not much. In these volumes 
we really have glimpses of both : and the autlioi is evidently a scholar 
used to good society both of books and persons. His descriptive poems 
are not remarkable, but he details w’hat he has seen more tnan wnat he 
has felt, and does not fall into the fatal folly of fine wanting ; nor does 
he overstrain his spirits in hopes of passing for a wit on his travels. 
Consequently his volumes are very agreeable, easy riding, and we 
doubt not conveying valuable, becawe jusi infoimation of this turbulent 
little countiy. There are indications th?t it is the work of one of the 
softer sex—^ ominous term applied inteilcctually: not that we mean 
it in any opprobious sense. If the work of a lady, there is not only 
less (though there is some^ egotism and smalt talk than in similar 
works of the sex that alone is supposed capable of producing Iegi8lat(»r8 
and philosophers. 4 ' 
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The authoicss (for, having read nearly through the second volume, 
vre aie convinced it is a lady’s inditing) made excursions into Spain ; and 
nothing can more distinctly mark the difference of the two nations 
than the animation that pervades the narrative the instant an entrance 
is made on that romantic land. We have now come to a passage 
which settles the sex of the writer, and is so characteristic that we 
give it. 

“We were ])orsocutccl by children, -who followed us wherever we went ; 
our English stmio-boinids, 1 Huppose, [)uz/.led them not a litth' j and how 
hideous must tiny Imve thought them, when oven the simirt I’ailsian silk 
bonnet and well-mljlisted Indian shawl looked dowd^ to iny I'ye after it had 
been aceiistomed only for a few weeks to tin* graceful mantilla.” 

And this again : 

“The manHIlnis universal; I have seen no honnofs, exeept onr own and 
that of an English lady who is also an inmate of the ‘ Golden bmn.’ M.an- 
tilla excepted, the dress of the W'omen is just like ours. Tlic one rod ro.so, 
or other flower, in the hair, is as common liei’e as at Seville. Tlu' costume 
of the men is most pieturesnue, whetlior they wear the large hiiic cloak, 
gracefully thrown over the loft shoulder, and showing its liandsomo blaek 
velvet, scarlet or Prussian-blue cloth facing, or the short, silvrr-hriiidered 
jai'ket, with slaslied sleeves of divei’s colours; or enfold theniselxes in the 
ample scarf, woieu of many colours, or niaj lie of one colour, witli a gail)- 
emhroidered border. J have remarked manj hats of conical shape, as will 

n.s those with low flat crowns, which are imiversal in Seville. Mr.-is 

quite right in saying that the SpanisU cloak does not look so graceful when 
not aoooinpanied by the Andalusian hat; the French hat suits it not.” 

The description of the Alhambra is left to Mr. Ford, but the costume 
could not be confided to such rough hands. It is somewhat marvellous, 
that neither this nor any modern lady, with all the advantages of learn¬ 
ing and accomplishments, can produce even in these countries so 
inteiesting a volume as that of tlje Countess D’Anois of a hund’.i-d 
and fifty years since, wherein many of the desci 'ytions (certainly of 
places) remain as suitable ns when penned; though the Spanish 
ladies do not continue to have little naked nc: esses to wait on them, 
nor nurse little pigs (Guinea pigs, we presume) for pets. 
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THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER.* 

BY TUC AUTHOR OK “ ORION/* 

CHAPTER Will. 

OAT-CAKKS.—A POKt’s irTTERS OF BLSIMJ5S—ABSTKACT INTElLriT AND THE 

AdUAL WOHMl —lllfc Blbl OI SCIlIhLKtt.-lUE FibUERUAN.—AUCULB, 

AND rue MISS. ELOIDS. 

The sharp blow of an open hand sounded with a loud smack 
against the passage-wall of the house where Archer lodged. It 
was the hand of Mis. Dance, the misticss of the house, who, 
intending to administer ehastibcmcnt to the servant gill’s shoulders, 
hod fallen short of her severe intentions and snuickcd the lath 
and plaster instead. Her voice, however, followed the flight of 
the culprit as she ran down stairs : so that Aichcr was obliged to 
lay down Goethe’s Kunst und Alterthum, and li’sten to it, against 
his will. 

“To think of it!” ciied Mrs. Dane*''; “to think of such 
neglect I W’c shall have no oat-cakes made this day ! What 
will the world come to i Here ha\e I been luhlilng and cleaning 
up the griddle, with stoming-paper and an old glove, after it had 
got rusty through yom shameful forgi tsomeness, thinking all the 
time tCat you were gone to old Bigb< s A>ifo to know ^hy old Bigs 
hadn’t sent the oatmeal I ordered a week ago from Gosport; and 
here I find you, up in jour bed-room, reading a hook! Neglect 
your work for this, will you! 1 'll teach you to sit improving 

your mind, you hussey, I will! You Ve been taking a leaf out of the 

Continued ftom page 201, Vol. VI. 
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book of the lodger, I suppose ! You %e seen him a-sitting half 
his life away over books, till you Ve caught a little of the same 
craze. But if some people read less, and worked more, other 
people would not have to wait for their rent, and their servants 
wouldn’t catch the complaint-—idling and wasting o’ good time ! 
That’s a bit of rny mind—let them hear it as may.” 

With those words, growing more and more indistinct as she 
descended the stairs, the landlady’s voice ceased to fall upon the 
car of Archer, yet seemed to continue with an endless echo in his 
mind, lie w'a.s imalde to continue reading, and he laid aside the 
book, sick and disgusted with the meannesses of life, and enraged 
with his own folly for allowing himself to he brouglit within the 
range of their vulgar pressure. Why had ho suffered any false 
delicacy, or pride, or uncomfortable feeling between himself and 
Mr. Walton, originating in an absurdity, to prevent him from 
making known this temporary emergency to Mary ? How very 
unworthy of her open and handsome nature was such a conceal¬ 
ment, and especially under their relative positions ! Yet the very 
Bmallncss of tlie need, the meanness of the circumstance, had 
prevented him qnitc as much as any other feeling. 

Archer caught up a pen, and scrawled off a note to the friend 
who still delayed transmitting him the amount of his obligation, 
though he had rc])eateclly promised it, and then another note to 
the editor, who seemed resolved never to forward him his cheque, 
in all Archer’s previous notes he had touched upon his need, and 
expressed his wishes with so circuitous and mystified a delicacy, 
ornate with evasive digressions^ that what ho Imd intended as 
stating his emergency, and pressing tho point, had very likely 
escaped the observation of the parties addreps..'d, or, at any rate, 
had given them good grounds for treating a ith neglect a matter 
upon which ho had chosen to be so indefinite and facetious. This 
never struck Arehci': and his present notes were in an extreme 
vein, 80 opposite—distinot, cold, pv'remptory, and laconic—that it 
would be very difficult to bclicva they could have ^en written by 
tho same wman. He sealed them with a smear of w^x each, 
caught up his hat, and hurried out to take them to the post-office. 

At the door of the house there was a low parapet-wall on one 
side, and upon it stood a huge flowor-pot with a withered laurel- 
tree sticking up in the dry and sun-parched mould. Upon this mould 
three little bills were laid, addressed to Archer. His eye caught the 
letters ; he snatched up the bills, and, being in an irritated state 
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of mmd,’'returned into tlie house with indignation, to demand of 
the landlady upon what grounds of suspicion she had pci’pctrated 
these petty insults. 

He gave his boll-rope such a tug, that in a moment it lay in a 
coil at his feet, together with a sheet of dry plaster from the 
ceiling. There was a bell-rope on the other side of tho chimnoy- 
place, but it was only ornamental, being fixed to a nail. 

"While Archer was hesitating as to whether ho should call for 
the servant in the passage, or stamp upon the floor till slie came, 
a carrier’s cart drew up to the door. It was iicarly op|>osito to 
the window, and Archer looked out mechanicallj'. The carrier 
and his man were busying themselves in lifting up from the bottom 
of tho cart a great white package in a sackcloth, which seemed 
heavy, and to require both strength and care. Archer stood dis¬ 
mayed, The bust of Schiller! Hero vras the bust of Schiller 
arrived, and he had not n shilling to pay tho carrier. 

The feeling was altogether unbearable; and, without stopping to 
reflect, Archer instantly left the room, and walked out into tho 
garilen at tho hack of the^house with a cold perspiration upon his 
forehead. lie opened a side-door in tho garden that led into a 
back-lanc; and hero he made his exit, in a state of humiliation 
and rage equally painful and ridiculous, considering the paltriness 
of the external cause. As he closed tho door, a great smash 
was heard in the street, and the rattling of fragments upon the 
pavement. The bust of Schiller!—tumbled out of the men’s 
arms !—daahetito pieces !—all this because he could not run out 
to superintend its careful carriage into the house—all this for the 
base want of a few shillings. Archer clenched,his teeth, while 
the tears gushed into his eyes; as he hui-ried away to take a walk 
and recover himself on the sea-hcaeb. 

His imagination and feelings had created all this. It was not 
the poet’s bust which bad arrived, but a sack of oatmeal for the 
landlady; and, in its passage into the bouse, the men hod run 
against the great flower-pot with the dead laurel in it, which was 
smashed by the blow, and the fragments had clattered«down on all 
sides upon the pavement. 

Archer, once clear of the lane, hurriod acroj&s towards the beach, 
to cool himself in the sea-hreeze, and to recover from the shock hie 
feelings had just received. He paused by the side of an old boat 
that was lying upon its side in the shingles. Under the other side 

u 2 
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of the boat, and out of Archers sight, sat an old fisherman 
mending a net. 

** ‘ What a piece of work is man! ’ ” exclaimed Archer, quoting 
Hamlet, almost without being consciouB of it—“ what a strange 
piece of work wc are ! Wo speculate upon Art, till Us roots and 
branches entwine themselves with those of Nature, and its veins 
and arteries are scarcely separable from the parent source—yet 
separable they must be, or Art is lost, and resolves itself into Nature, 
which is distinct;—^we wander back into antiquity, till we seem 
to resign our present life in the generation that surrounds us, and 
take upon ourselves the feelings and thoughts of a dead generation, 
with all its objects and interests—yet, in the very midst of tbia 
noble oblivion of personal identity, and of self in all its mean 
relations—at this very moment, pciliaps, comes some base, paltry, 
commonplace worldly need, urged upon us by the most insignificant 
of creatures and causes;—and art and antiquity vanish in a whirl* 
wind of dust, that cliokes, and blinds, and maddens us. What 
an ocean to be troubled with the moods of its small fry—what a 
piece of work is hero! ’’ 

The old fisherman rose with an angry face from underneath the 
other side of the boat. 

“ Piece of work ! ” said he, indignantly, “ I should like to see 
how yoM would look if you had done half the work this here boat 
has ! Men don’t catch fish by heaving sighs and groans, and 
turning up the w'hitcs o’ their eyes. Small fry, d’ye call us ?—de, 
you think the ocean is only meant for whales? ^You come down, 
to the sea-side with your head full of nonsense and pride, and may* 
hap more nice than wise ; you spin a yarn about ihc natur of antick-; 
erty and the art o’ generation, and sich like palaver of Tom Cox’s 
Traverse, and you think, because you’ve money in your pocket, 
that you ’re to crack on with to’-gallan’ sails, royals, and stun*, 
sails, and run down poor fishermen, as if them and their boats were 
the most insignificant of creatuxfl. I wouldn’t give a dried sprat 
for a dozen of you 1 ” 

My good friend,” exclaimed the astonished Archer, mucli 
annoyed at the absurdity of the misunderstanding, but also rather 
amused, “ 1 was not alluding to you, or your boat, or anything 
belonging to your calling. I was only—” , 

“ Why, didn’t I hear you call us small fry, that choked and 
maddened you to look at ? and didn’t you flap your starboard fir^ 
upon the gunnel o’ this here boat, and call her a rotten piece o* 
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^ork ? Ha’nt a man got ears on his head because he has holes in 
tiis coat ? ’* 

“ My good fellow,” said Archer, with a sigh of fatigue at the 
perverse folly of the mistake, “ I assure you I am one of the last 
men to insult the implements of your calling, or taunt you with 
your poverty.” 

“ Oh, I dare say not. You ’ll tell me presently you were just 
going to offer me hulf-a-crown.” 

“ I certainly was not exactly-” 

No, nor three-and-sixpence neither ; but I want none of your 
money. 1 don’t caro for it—nor your pride, nor your fine speeches 
—■but I do wish you had paid my grand-daughter for the last 
fortnight’s water-cresses she has regularly left at your door, / 
know you.” 

Archer stood confounded ; the triviality of the climax, with its 
overwhelming circumstantiality and importance in the speakers 
mind, voice, air, and face, were of a kind that ho knew not how 
to endure or deal with, and in the emotion of the moment, he 
stamped upon the shingles, and turning upon his heel walked 
away. 

The tide was coming in, and Archer walked close down to the 
water’s edge, feeling as if ho could willingly walk onwai’ds, and 
never return again to the world’s “ inhospitable shore.” 

Oppressed with numberless thoughts and memories, and consi¬ 
derations of how he had passed his life—what studies and what 
'efforts to build up and store his mind, and with how little worldly 
profit—Archer wandered along die water’s edge for some time, 
engrossed by all within, and observing nothing^ without, till 
at length the white dresses of some ladies at a distance, attracted 
his attention. They were advancing : he thought ho would turn’ 
aside and avoid them, when at this moment a breeze from the sea 
displayed the outline of one of the ladies, who appeared the younger 
of the two, in a way that go,ve her so beautiful an effect between 
the angel and the soa-nunph, that Archer’s eyes became fixed 
upon the tair vision, and he moved towards them by sdhio uncon¬ 
scious fascination. 

Presently, some little familiar action, or grabeful movement of 
ihe younger of the ladies, caused Archer immediately to recognise 
them. “Ellen Lloyd, and her sister! ” said he, aloud: “they 
seem to have walked out of the sea to meet me.” 

Archer quickened his pace. “How very glad I am to meet 
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you,” crictl ho; “I have beeji strolling along the beach this hour, 
in the most wretched spirits.” 

“In search of a rhyme?” inquired Ellen Lloyd, with one of 
licr sweet smiles, not unmixed with archness, and not altogether 
wanting in a tone of sympathy with his sad voice—“ in search 
of a rhyme to the word poet f ” 

“ No, nor to the word scissors, thou white-robed Syren, sent by 
one of the Fate-sisters to cut asunder the thread of ray painful 
rovcric. I was searching for no rhyme, and last of all should I 
search for one to the luckless word you mention, more especially 
as the nearest rhyme to poet afforded hy the English language is 
only a consonant, or semi-rhyme,— 

“ What a sour association,” said Miss Lloyd, “and how very 
inappropriate.” 

“ We must think of an oil-cruet,” interposed Ellen—“oil from 
the Mount of Olives. What could put the ugly word scissors into 
your thouglits ? and in retort to my naughty inquiry about tho 
word ‘ ]>oet ? ' ” 

“ Oh, several wandering associations. First, there is no word 
whieli rhymes with ‘scissors,’ anymore than with ‘poet;’ and 
the two ideas suggested one of tho Fates who should cut the unfor¬ 
tunate thread of a life which was horn to live alone—rhymeless. 
And at the same moment, also, tho salt breeze took thy golden 
locks, Ellen, and some lines from Browning’s ‘Pippa Passes,’ 
came into my mind :— 

< T happened to hear of% young Greek girl, 

V With Alciphrou hair, like eea^osa—’ 

And the natural suggestion that grew out this, was to cut off 
one of those dying locks—not because it was at all like Alei- 
phron’s sca-moss, but because as the wind and sun played with it, 
it seemed so beautiful a coinpanion to the image eonveyod in 
those lines. Behold the esoteric history of the ugly word 
‘ scissors,* ^ rite mind of thy friend.” • 

“ I am more than roconoiled to the word,” said Ellen, looking 
down upon the pebbles of the beach, as they slowly paced along— 
“ but do not trace it any further. Let us talk of something else.” 

“ When do you go to Dublin ? ” inquired Miss Lloyd. 

“ I scarcely know,” said Archer, with a vexed air, “ I am 
waiting for some letters, which are most unaccountably delayed.’^ 

“And uhon they arrive,” continued Miss Lloyd, “you will 
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scarcely find time to come and wish us good bye ; you will bo so 
anxious to end the period of your solitary walks on the beach. 
Have you hoard from Mary this inoriiing t What does sho say to 
all this separation ? ” 

“ Not much,” said Archer ; ** she j^nows I cannot very well— 
that some tirosomo people do not write to me, although—in shorty 
never mind.” And Archer quickened liis pace. 

“ Do you conhider,” inquired Ellen, that Ossiana poems were 
originally wi’itten in Ireland, or in Scotland ? 

** That cannot easily bo decided,” replied Archer ; “ but while 
the Gaelic language was common to both, and tlie scenery might 
he found in both, the tone of feeling and cast of thought are, I 
think, most cliaracteristic of the ancient Irish.” 

“I am so fond of some of Ossian’s poems,” said Ellen. 

“And I too,” said Archer. “ Their sorrow is so grand *, their 
intense interest in the dead and gone—tho almost forgotten—is 
80 touching, from its magnanimous oblivion of self, and all of 
to-day.” 

“When a hero woeps,” said Ellen, “how well it seems to 
harmonize with the rocky waterfalls around ; when he draws his 
sword, or hurls his spear, you never think of blootl, but of some 
groat meteor in tho air. Tho deaths in battle are always glori¬ 
fied and refined : they never shock you with disgusting details of 
realities. It is like a battle in tho cluuds. A hero talks of Ids 
shield as if it were a planet. But when he alludes to tho glories 
of the past, what melancholy phantoms of kings and chiefs float 
through tho mist; what pictures of lofty rums and tho dosolation 
of regal abodes rise up in vapour before us—add while * the fox 
looks out of the window, and the rank grass waves on the wall,’ 
wo hear dim echoes of the harps of the bards, floating among the 
distant hills, and dying away in the lonely cairns and mounds of 
buried heroes.” 

“Ellen has lived among mountains to good purpose,” said 
Archet, turning to Mi^s Lloyd ; “she has improved the happy 
opportunity. 1 wish I could do4he same.” 

** Wasted my time, some people would call it,” observed Ellen. 

“ And I repeat,” said Archer—“ thanking you for the reproof, 
if you meant it—that I wiah I could do the same," 

‘ “I think it is the fa&hioii in modem literature,” said EU^, 
** to speak meanly of Ossian, is it n6tto call it a * stilted 
Style f” 
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Yea,” said Archer, ** by those whose imaginations are short*- 
honed—if I may use such a figure. A stunted mind resents the lofty; 
it tliinks every tall figure must be spindle-shanked, forgetting that 
pillars, and obelisks, and noble columns, if they have their heads 
in the clouds, must have their shafts deep down in the earth. Not 
but wo must admit that Ossian is often too verbose—^too much 
alike—wants abbreviation ; but we might say just the same 
(though to a less extent) of Homer, and Dante, Chaucer, and 
Milton.” 

By this time they had reached the platform of tho Parade, 
and Archer wished the ladies good day. 

With a light stop and wonderfully improved spirits, he bent 
his way homeward. As he approached the liouse, his former 
depression began to weigh him down. He "thought of tho mean 
and provoking circumstances that he had endured, and that still 
surrounded him—of the destruction of the cast from Thorwaldsen's 
bust of Schiller—of the taunts of tho old fisherman—and of the 
equally ludicrous and grave fact upon which those taunts were 
founded. And now ho was returning to the same house, in all 
probability to endure similar annoyances. 

But there is something so genial and invigorating in the advent 
of a flow of good spirits, particularly if accompanied by ennobling 
thoughts and high abstract interests—and enhanced as those must 
always be by the sympathy of a young and lovely woman—that 
Archer presently shook off his cloud, and resuming his brisk step, 
knocked at the door of his house, smiled at the girl who opened it, 
and entering his apartment, beheAd upon the table the bust of 
Schiller ! There is often a sort of fortunate enchemtment atten ¬ 
dant upon a good state of animal and mental .spirits. Things 
happen which could not have happened to any one who was in a 
depressed state. By the side of tho bust, two letters were laid 
upon the table—one containing. jfc oheqftte. upon a Portsmouth 
banker from the editor of the quarterly journal, and an apology ^" 
for the delay ; the other a pos^ofiSoe order from his literary 
friend, with iflany excuses for his imgratefol conduct. 

“ 7'ou( le monde est hon /” exekimed Archer ; “ Moliere is 
right, and I regret the angry notes I last dispatched to these two 
men ; they are really very good fellows, and the editor is far more 
competent to the management of that review than I have thought * 

Nevertheless, Archer determined to change his lodgidgs. Even; - 
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tho girl’s explanation about the meal-bag, and the flower-pot 
w^hich he had mistaken for the fractured bust of Sohiller, though 
it CACCBsiTcly amused him, did not shako his lesolution, lie paid 
all his bills with a huiried hand, and left the house the same 
evening. Sonic tolerably good apartments being vacant at a house 
within a few steps of Mr. Walton’s cottage, ho went thcie. He 
rejoiced to escape flora the sound of his late landlady’s voice, and 
wisliod ho might nocr see her skate-face again. 


aiAPTER XIX. 

SMACK-BUILDING IN IlU.LANn.~MA. SllOUl, IN AN INGENIOUS MA^Mll, MMvES 
A lOAMAL PROPOSAL TO MARY.—RESULTS OF IllS AMATORY 0\LRriRF.. 

Praised bo bt. Patrick! ” ciied Mr. Short, bmiying 
towards Mr. Walton, with an open letter in his hand. Piaised 
bo St. Patrick, we ’vc got plenty of salt.” 

“ Ha! ” said Mr Walton, who fully supposed that the money 
had been remitted for a number of shares in tho Company, from 
the Portsmouth admirers of Titus Androniciis ; “ I rejoice to hear 
it. 1 suppose you can find an immediate use for it.” 

“Softly, softly, my friend,” said Mr. Short, “we must first 
catch the fish. ” 

“ Why haven’t wo done that already ?—all these now shares 
are the fish we caught in the Poitsmouth theatre^ an’t they {” 

“ Psha ! ” exclaimed Mr. Shoit, “ I don't mean money, T mean 
salt—brine—salt to pickle and cure the suiplus fish, for which we 
cannot find an immediate niaiket. It is important that a fishing 
station should not only he in the vicinity of ahundanco of fish, 
but that wo should be able readily to procure, within a convenient 
distance, timber for building and repairing, hemp for rigging and 
tackle, and salt” (hero he gave Mr. Walton a patronising slap 
on the shoulder), “ for curing and pi ^serving tho superfluities of 
<rar piscatory riches.” 

I see,” said Mr. Walton. 

“ And I have just received intelligence,*' pursued Mr. Short, 
from the point of coast I had fixed upon in aferford, that 
all these things are sufficiently abundant. Now, you observe, 
our tactics are quite clear before us* While these smacks are 
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Luilding, wc must exert ourselves by all possiWe means to stir up 
tlie I'ich noblemen and landlords of the county, and particularly 
iho Marquis of Waterford, to form a company themselves, or give 
handsome subscriptions for the purpose of improving some of the 
n-atural bays and harbours of the coast, and of building a small 
pier somewhere in the most eligible situation.” 

“ Close to our fishing-station,” interposed Mr. Walton. 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Shoi*t. 

While our great speculators were thus discoursing, a letter 
arrived from Mr. Bainton—^who had already fitted up boat-sheds, 
and a building-yard, and was now very busy in the construction of 
a dock—with a pioco of intelligence that caused them some tem¬ 
porary vexation. He represented Uiat there was a large and 
unemployed population within a few miles on each side of him, and 
that consequently labour was extremely cheap, but the difficulty 
was to obtain skilled labour ; iu fact, he had no means of obtain¬ 
ing a sufficient number of boat-builders to can*y on the work w'ith 
tlie necessary rapidity. Harding, and the three shipwrights he 
had brought from his own yard, had worked sixteen hours a day 
during the lust week, each one having under his directions such 
hoat-huilders and assistants as the neighbourhood afforded ; but he 
plainly saw that all the difficulties to be overcome had not been 
estimated, and that more time w'ould be needed. To obviate this, 
Mr. Bainton proposed that Harding should return to Dublin, and 
make, with their assistance, immediate arrangements for going to 
Scotland, to purchase three Scotch smacks, so that if good fortune 
attended the formation of the Angh^Celtic Fishing Company, they 
iniglit, at least, not be rotai’ded in their opertttioiw» for went of 
boats to begin with. 

After some conference, it was decided that the recommendation 
of Mr. Bainton should be adopted, and ^they wrote to him by the 
next post, requesting that Hsrdisg might return to Dublin as soon 
as ho could be spared, and they .would speedily furnish hint with 
funds and instructions to proee^ to the coast of Scotlai^d, and 
purchase two*.or three fishing-Bmocks. 

Meantime, the ingenious gentleman and fine tactician in ilio 
game of love, 'Mr. Short, had meditated ujpon 4he beat means of 
nmking his advances to Mary, and had finally resolved that as she 
had previously shown a disposition to retire from his former 
moves of insinuating attentions* he would this time take her quite 
by surprise, and endeavour to carry-the fair fortress by a. bold 
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covp d'edai. It must, however, he done in m equally novel and 
striking manner. 

In furthoranco of this design, Mr, Short engaged the seiwiccs of 
a Jliiblin artist, whom ho directed to make a finished drawing, in 
lines., ns if for wood-cngra\ing, and with the following subject• 
A sca-hliore in fiont of a small hay, lomantioally situated. In 
the f(»ieground a fishing-smack, with sailors in the act of launch¬ 
ing her down a shelving lipueh. The middle of the drawing was 
to roprcveiit a number of fishiug-hoats in diflfprent stages of con¬ 
st ruttion, with a building-yard close behind on one side, and two 
tall round pillars on the other, supporting a long board with carved 
edges, upon which was to be inscribed “ The Jloyul Associated 
Anulo-Celtic Companies”—thereby comprising hoat-huilding, 
fibhcne'i, and pier and harbour companies, all under ono head, as bo 
trusted they would eventually he concentrated, and himself ho 
placed as chief secretary or acting director to the whole. In the 
background he requested the artist to make a sketch of himself 
(Mr. Short) in tlic diess of a sailor, kneeling to a lady, with one 
band pointing to tlie hoard insciibed with the title of the compa¬ 
nies, aud the other pointing to the distant landscape and a small 
chm-ch and steeple. Close by the lady, an old gentleman, of rathor 
portly appearance, was to stand clasping his hands with evident 
tokens of pleasure at the proposal of the gallant sailor. 

All this being finished, after numerous alterations and correc¬ 
tions in the figure of the kneeling sailor, which, in truth, did 
eventually present a ridiculous resoinhlauco to Mr. Short, the 
drawing was taken to a mother-of-peail engraver, to reduce to tho 
size of the largest shell ho could procure. The design was forth¬ 
with cugraved upon a piece of mother-of-pearl, about four inches 
long, by three aud a quarter high. It looked very well, except that 
the kneeling sailor had ^ still more affected air than tho ono in the 
original drawing, which the artist bad in vain endeavoured to 
alter; and that the lower part of tho left leg on the grotind was 
out of proportion, being much too long—a fault that had happened 
in tho endeavour to hide or balauco a disproportion i?hich had been 
observed in the other, or right leg, ){ the drawing. It could not ho 
helped now. The artist therefore engraved some grass, in which 
the foot and aukJe of the sailor wore in a groat measure hidden. 

The engraving was handsomely act in obast tl silver, and fixed 
upon the top at a rosewood dressing-case, containing all sorts of 
ladies* implements, and sundry implements beside, such as ladies 
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seldom use—^tweezers, nail-scissors, button-hooks, a silver marrow- 
spoon, pcn-kiiivcs, an apple-scoop, a nail-file, curling-irons, a 
tortoise-shell shoeing horn, &c. 

Next Wednesday, the elated Mr. Short was to give a dinner 
party to Mr. Walton, in honour of Mary’s birth-day. On this 
day he determined to present his irresistible dressing-case, and 
make his ‘‘great demonstration.” It was ready in time, by 
dint of incessant calls at the shop, and he carefully tied it up 
in a plum-coloured velvet cover, the button of which had been 
sewn on the wrong srdo. 

They sat down to dinner—some twelve or fourteen, in all. 

Mr. Short was in excessive spirits, continually called upon Mr, 
Walton to take wine with him, was most assiduous in his atten¬ 
tions to every body, and laughed and talked incessantly. Amidst 
this, every now and then, his countenance changed, and he fell 
into silence, and had a troubled air ; then he rallied again, and 
was more vivacious than before. He drank too much wine ; but 
ho became aware of it, and asked for soda water. After this he 
took great care of himself, and fell into frequent meditation. 
What ho contemplated required considerahio nerve. He intended 
to make Mary an “ offer,” under cover of a fine birth-day speech, 
in which he would present her with the dressing-case, and propose 
her health—the “ offer ” was not to be stated in direct words, but 
implied in a way that could not be mistaken. He had planned to 
do this in presence of all the guests, in order the more completely 
to take Mary by surprise, and to cause the affair to bo talked 
about, all which he thought would contribute to bis success. 

The cloth was removed ; the moment arrived. Mr. Short 
filled his glass a bumper, and was about to rise, but was pre¬ 
vented by the opening of the door, A s^^iwant came in to say 
that a seafaring man wanted to spoak with Mr. Short and 
Mr. Walton. 

“We can’t—^it’s imposalble-^hatig him I ” cried Mr. Short, 
“ sny wo ’re at table—^comc to-morrow.” 

“Tell him *o wait in the back parlour,” said Mr. Walton— 
** (beg pardon, Short—it may he of conscq^uence)—I ’ll como down 
to him presently.” 

Mr. Short had been put out, and ^nished his bumper inadvert¬ 
ently from irritation. He filled it again, and looking towards 
Mr. Walton with a most important air* was about to rise, when 
Mr, Walton suddenly begged leave to give a toast, ond without 
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waiting for permission he ran into a panegyric of his munificent 
host, Mr. Short, and concluded by proposing his health. It was 
drank. Mr. Short was again put out; still, the fact of Mary’s 
father having proposed his health, seemed all to play into his 
hands ; he therefore swallowed a bumper in returning thanks, and 
then filled another, saying, that he was now about to propose 
what he wdshcd to be regarded as the toast of tlie evening, which 
it was most important should be drank before the ladies retired. 
VVliilc the glasses were being filled, ho directed that the dressing- 
case should be placed upon the table before* him, with the cover 
unfastened, ready to be thrown off at a moment. 

“ Mr. Walton,” said Mr. Short, slowly rising upon his toes, 
and then rocking backward upon his heels, yet keeping his right 
hand extended over the table, with his brimming wine-glass shining 
between the two candles —** Mr. Walton, I rise to propose a most 
important and rejected health—permit mo to say, a most admired 
and feeling toast—which I am sure eveiy gentleman and lady who 
liavo honoured my house this day with their presence, will respond 
to with the highest pleasure. The number of years wo have 
known each other, Mr. Walton—'the cordiality and regard which 
has always existed between us—and now the extensive business, 
interests, and speculations which unite us—render the present ono 
of the most eventful and exciting moments of our lives, and justify 
me, I venture to think, in proposing the health of one, very dear 
to you, and towards whom 1 have always entertained the liveliest 
sentiments. A-hem ! The garden of life is pleasant and full of. 
fruit—if man did but only know how to cultivate, and enjoy it 
with propriety—that is, in season. Let us be among those wha 
are wise. A-hem! On this delightful advent of fiie five-and- 
twentieth year of your daughter, ray honoured guest, I wish I had 
eloquent words adequately lo express the eloquent thoughts of this 
inadequacy. Bui the anticipation, the kind wishes, the admiring 
and most honourable intentions—that is to say, the most unfailing 
respects and consideration for her welfare and future happiness, 
and ftiy regard and conjunction in afl'airs with yoti, Sir, and my 
humble ambition in other respecti, must find words for me upon 
the present occasion. Ilcra !—a-hem ! ‘Trifles,’ as the great 
moralist Seneca says, ‘ trifles show the h(^rt,’ and even in such a 
thing as a poor dressing-case, there may be fi^und a moral pur¬ 
pose, which may assist in giving it a place in the shadow of the 
memory of the future, and east a gleam of sunshine upon to-day. 
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when the past shall l)o no more.” (Mr. Short had gradually 
drawn tho cover from the top of the dressing-case, and Mary 
caught sight of the knoeling sailor, and tho distant church). “ So 
let us all unite our hands,” proceeded Mr. Short., “ let us all join 
our prayers in commemorating the day when our fair friend 
reached this most interesting ago of woman, when the intellect 
and the beauty are at their height—a day when all circumstances 
con join to render us happy—and when only one more circumstance, 
and one more ceremony, are wanting to render the luimble indi¬ 
vidual now before ^you, the happiest man on eoi’th. Miss Mary 
Walton, I propose—” 

Mary instantly rose from her seat with a face of soarlot. There 
•were throe other ladies at the table, who also rose. 

** 1 propose," stammered Mr. Short, in explanation—^' I propose 
—the health—^the health of Miss Mary-” 

But the word “ propose ” was a dangerous one to insist upon at 
sneh a moment—the alarm to delicacy hod been given, and away 
swept the ladies in confusion out of the room, one of them mur¬ 
muring as she went, Reallyy Mr. Short— realhf, my dear 
Mr. Short 1" 

Mr. Walton sat confounded!—he had not seen the knoeling 
sailor, nor observed tho “eyes ” Mr. Short made at his daughter 
in giving utterance to the last words—he didn’t understand it! 
He -was listening to what scorned the handsomest possible speech to 
introduce tho liealth of Mary on her birth-day! What could there 
he in this—where was the impropriety—what the devil did it all 
mean! Ho jumped up and ran out into the passage after the ladies. 

“ Mary, my dear!" cried Mr. Walton, seizing hold of Mary's 
lace scarf—“ Si^ort moans no harm—he only pi’oposcs-” 

“Pr/iv, papa, let me go!” exclaimed Mary, disengaging her¬ 
self, and leaving her scarf in Mr. Walton^s hand#. 

Mr. )Short had followed Mr. Walton into the passage. The 
excitement of too much wine—MEJf the mischief he had done-^the 
flight of the ladies—the sight of Maiy’a handsome shoulders sud¬ 
denly uncovered—and a wild desire to repair his error, alUaefcing 
at once upon him, in an evil indent he obeyed his impulse and 
hastily foliowai Mary’s steps. ' Perceiving him coming after her, 
Mary suddenly turned off into a ba<!k parlour, and closeid the door. 
Unable to restrain himself, in bounced Mr. Short after her, and 
was abruptly stopped by the ami of a man which was suddenly 
extended in front of his chest. It w$k Harding. 
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“ What are you ?—what do you ? Ah ! you shipwright fellow, 
do you dare!—Harding, I say, you scoundrel—what, in my own 
house!” 

In rain did Mr. Short nish and struggle to pass the barrier arm. 
It was like running at tho bough of a tree. 

‘‘What brings you hcreV” screamed Mr. Short. “ Po you 
mean to persist in standing in my way, in this manner, when I 
wish to speak to a lady—standing in my way—I r?V/ pass—I 
will—standing in my way in my own house—house—bouse !” 

And Mr. Short, plunged and tore with all his might, and stnick 
several wild blows at Harding’s head; hut he could not get by the 
arm and hand. 

“Leave my house, this instant!—Police! police!” shouted 
Mr. Short.—“ Oh, police ! ” 

By this time Mr. Walton and all tho visitors came thronging 
into the room. 

“ Harding,” said Mary, “ I beg of you to leave tho house.” 

Harding bowed, and immediately retired. Mr. Short fainted in 
Mr. Walton's arms, and was carried up to bed by two of tlio 
domestics: all the visitors slowly following up the stairs in a sort 
of absurd train of condolence and astonishment, as far as the iirst 
landing-place of the second, floor. 


ClIAPa'LR XX. 

AUCUER looks his prospects in XHE face.— HB VLSi'rt A MOOERN STOIC.— 
SYNOPSIS OF A philosophical novel. 

Being settled in his new lodgings, one window of which com¬ 
manded a good view of the sea, Archer placed himself there to 
watch the changes of form and colour in the clouds as the sun 
went down. How the months hod flown! or rather, how time 
hod crept on, since he had been in Portsmouth! ' What had he 
been (&ng for the last six months ? Nothmg that lie could show. 
Thinking—reading—writing all of which his uncle, and the 
world, would reckon up as amounting to nothing. Ho could not 
lay the result upon a wooden platter, and say “Look here!”, 
This is what is expected of a man—this is business—this is called 
“ something.” Mean enough—and ** of the earth, earthy. ’' But, 
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on tbc other hand, did not his ciroumstances neod some exertions 
of a different kind from those he was in the habit of making— 
practical work instead of mental woi‘k ? It seemed so, indeed ; 
and n sorry fact it was, as the paltry insults and annoyances he 
had experienced in his last lodgings fully testified. They bad 
awakened him to a sense of his real position, and he saw that ho 
must look this fairly in the face, both for the present and for the 
future, as far as he could discern. He did not blame liiras^elf very 
severely for bis past indifference to bis worldly concerns. Ho 
found many good 'excuses for it; and he called to mind a passage 
in “ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” which seemed exactly to 
apply to himself. “ He knew not that it was the, manner of all 
persons, who attach importance to tlieir inward cultivation, alto¬ 
gether to neglect their outward oii’cumstances. This had been 
Wilhelm’s case : he now for the first time seemed to notice that, 
to work effectively, he stood in need of outward means.” Archer 
now saw this too ; and he began to look into the real state of his 
affairs. 

His means of life, independent of literature, were of the smallest 
—scarcely a hundred a year; and with the addition of literature, 
how stood his finances ? He discovered that in the last six 
months ho had written two articles for a quarterly journal, one ef 
which had produced him twenty guineas, and the other had been 
‘ ‘ held over ’ ’ for the ensuing number. He thought he would never 
safely Oaloulate upon the insertion of more than three articles in 
the course of the year/in this journal, nor could these always 
produce an equal amount. This^would not do to ^est upon. He 
saw that he must try and find sotne other quarterly to which jhls 
contributions would be acceptable. To the montldy magazjnes he 
had applied some years ago, forwarding to tliom sundry disquisi¬ 
tions on works of art and philosophy, as well as essays, but with, 
so little benefit to himself that he did not feel disposed to make 
auy moves at present in the direction of those fixed or changeful 
luminaries. 

With agvife, too ! There was a fresh consideration ^or him. 
True, he had eousidered it before, though not very deeply p n^“i 
could he do so with any certainty, because the feelings and inteii> <^ 
tions of his uncle, as well as of Mr. Walton, had not then been 
apparent, and he had naturally hoped for the best. Now, how* 
over, ho could not conceal from himself that both of them were 
quite averse to his marriage with Hary^.jmd woujd do nothing to ^ 
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assist them either before or after. Perhaps one or both might do 
Bomething of a decent kind aftert but it would not be safe to trust 
to that. He must trust to his own exertions. Maty knew all 
this. Nothing was concealed from her, and she was ready to 
share his lot whenever he considered it at all prudent to “ do the 
irrevocable deed,'* Only that very day he had received a letter 
from her, more tender than usual, repeating the same, and 
declaring how glad she should be to leave the odious, handsome 
house of Mr. Short, and return to Portsmouth, If Archer’s lovo 
had for a long timo been cooling towards Mar^, It seembd all at 
onco to revive with this letter. Ho detorminod that he would 
set to work, and place his worldly affairs in a far better and moro 
ffxed position. 

But in what way was this practical improvement of mundane 
affairs to bo attained ? By means of literature. He knew of no 
other means that would suit him, or that he should suit. And 
how these moans were to bo improved be did not very clearly see 
—in fact, he did not see at all, except through the medium of a 
work which ho had long wished to write, and which ho antici¬ 
pated would meet with great success. 

Was there nothing else ? Could he not do something besides 
literary labour ? How did other men of education support them* 
selves—that is, when they were without fiiends, or rich coh* 
nexions, or any definite profesgion ? How, for instance, did Karl 
Kohl live ? Here was a foreigner, who could scarcely speak 
English intelligibly, who came over without any apparent means of 
life beyond the terms of a precarious engagement. This engage¬ 
ment had been broken up—Mr. Kohl had been 'thrown upon bis 
own resources—and ho had declined further assistance, saying he 
could do very well! Could ho indeed —had ho done well—ond 
how ? By the way,' whore woi Karl Kohl ? Archer Had ntft 
seen him for several weeks, and then only by accident in the 
streets. Ho reproached himself for this nc|(lect. Who could 
tell what privations a man of elaborate education and attainments 
might Save suffered I ^ • 

It was nearly dark by the time Archer’s reterie had coneludod. 
NcTertheleBs, he started off to the lodgings Mr. Kohl had 
ocou|Mod during tho period of his engagement as architect to the 
Associated-Home Budding Company. 

The people of the house knew nothing about Mr. Kohl. Th<^ 
did not know where he was gone, as he Had himself carried away 
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liU little old brown leather trunk under his arm. Ho had paid 
his rout, all hut two shillings for cleaning his boots^ which he had 
disputoil—they knew nothing about him. Archer turned slowly 
from the door. 

Walking thoughtfully down the street, however, his eye was 
attracted by the light from a tobacconist’s window. He turned 
into the shop, and inquired if they had ever sold cigars or tobacco 
to a (lermau gentleman who used to live in the street ? They 
knew him perfectly w'cll. Ho had been one of their best 
customers, though he had not bought many cigars for the last six 
weeks. They gave Archer the address of Karl Kohl It \xas in, 
a little side street off the “ Common Hard”—a locality in Ports¬ 
mouth aptly so called, being a long and broad expanse of uneven 
stone pavement, fi*onting the landing-places for all boats. 

It w'tts low water. A dull ycllow-oebre moon w'as rising above 
the immense smear of mud, and shedding its tinges upon the dirty 
stony lauding ridgf** that extended into it from the “Common 
Hard.” Little black boats, cast about in all directions, were 
lying like dead things upon their sides in the black bods of mud 
and sandy slush around them. With much difficulty, and after 
many inquiries, Archer found the little side street, and at last the 
house. He was told that Mr. Kohl was at home-^hc could go up 
to him—“ third pair hack.” 

Archer commenced his ascent of the dark, narrow, broken, 
winding stairs, groping with both bauds, and wondering if he 
should iind the right door—and what he might encounter if he 
Opened a wrong door. His doubt and difficulty wore, however 
quickly set at rest, when he hoard a well-known base voice, 
naturally hai'sh, yet making manifest efforts a1 tender modifiea- 
tians, singing the following words :— 

Ich denkc an eueb, ihr himinlibch sohbnen Tagc 
Her seligen Verganrwjheit ’ 

Komm Gdtterkind, 0 Phantatiief imd inigo^ 

Mein sehnend Hera zu seiner BjUithenzeit.* 

r • 

Archer tapped at the thin-panelled door. 

“ Herein I ” cried Karl Kohl. 


* On yc I think, ye days so bright and heavenfliy 
Of tl)o joyous Paet and )3one 1 
Come, .4ngel>cihild, 0 Phiwtasie, and carry 
My longing heart to Its esirly blooming-tiine. 
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Archer found tlie latch of tho door at last, and entered, Tho 
room was a little hack attic, with a low slanting roof. It was full 
of tohacco-smoke, wliich floated about in a strang draught pro¬ 
duced by two broken windows. A rush-light in an old lantom, to 
preserve it from tho wind, stood upon a small table, and displ^ed 
a low truck bedstead with a matti'css, and very stifl-looking ^rk 
brown curtains. On the outside of a patchwork counterpane sat 
Mr. Karl Kohl, in his night habiliments, r/c., a pair of stocking- 
web pantaloons of rmssian blue cotton ; a wljite shirt with pink 
spiigs, and a scailct student-cap with a tassel of tarnished silver. 
A rod glow came fitfully across his face, from the end of a cigar 
which lie was smCking. 

Jlc received Archer without embarrassment, and appeared very 
glad to sec him. It was only nine o’clock, but he usually went to 
bed, he said, at that hour, iu order to forgot the supper which he 
could not afford to have. 

They had a long conversation, during which Archer repeatedly 
expressed his anxiety to he of some service to Karl Kohl ; for, 
though ho was unable to do anything himself worth consider¬ 
ing, ho doubted not but ho could suffieiontly interest himself 
iu several quarters. But Mr. Kohl assured him that ho did 
not need it. lie had made the same leply to Mr. Walton and 
the other gentlemen, on the break-up of the company, and had no 
reasons for regretting that ho had declined their assistancd. 
To be sure, heliad nothing; but he was a philosopher, and besides 
that, a man of industry who had some talents. 

“ But how in the world do ydu manage to Jive jnpon nothing ? 
inquired Archer, with an earnest face. 

** I mak a little ding a great way to go.” 

** Yes,” said Archer ; but by what means do you midee the 
little thing ? ” 

Karl Kohl informed him that he gave lessons in Cleman and 
French ; on the piano-forte and violoncello ; in architeotnral and 
landsc^e drawing ; and that he now ttying to form a class 
for mathematics, in the evening. Ho was ready to ‘give lessons 
in dancing, if anybody would have tl cm—^vrhy not ? He was not 
a jfuutre de dame^ but he danced as well as^ntlemen commonly 
< did—and, in fact, he was ready to teadh Umatover be knew, to 
anybody who did not know it as well. 

Why, you ought to be getting richi inth all these lessoBS! 
exclaimed Archer. ' 

X 2 
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Tbe pliilosopher, howcTer, quickly enligktcned Archer upon 
IhiB point, by informing him that his highest terms wore sixpence 
n lesson; oud he was often obliged to tench for threepence and 
fourpcnco a lesson to those ^^ho were veiy poor,, or who did not 
care much about learning at all, but were attracted by tbe 
cheapness. Even with this, ho had many spare hours s but ho 
filled them up by reading English aloud, for practice, hy smoking, 
and thinking of all the pleasantest events in his life, and by 
busying himself with any little domestic arrangements his room 
might require. For instance, these hed-ourtains, which, however 
ungraceful, were the warmest and the largest that could be pro¬ 
cured for the money, were tnado by hhnself-—they wore merely 
sheets of brown paper pinned together. 

Archer remained two or three hours, \ery much to his own edi¬ 
fication. In taking leave, he requested Mr. Kohl to come and see 
him at any time his numerous avocations would allow him a spare 
hour. 

Aicher returned to his lodgings with a now view of actual life, 
and the smallness of man*6 real needs. Ue felt greatly reconciled 
to his own worldly circumstance^. Ke saw that in comparison 
with pool Kohl, he w as actually a wealthy man. But he must 
bestir himself. Ho could not give instructions in the variety of 
things ho had just heard of; and, considering the amount of 
rcmimemtion, ho saw no great reason to regret Ms inability. He 
thought he could do someUiing more advantageous—and perhaps 
something bettor in itselfi 

The work which Archer to writo> and wbich ke hau for 
a long time meditated upon, was a phUos^^iOat norel. The chief 
materials of tMs wort would he devoloj^a through the medium ef 
three characters. They had already Ifira In the soil of his mind like 
seeds that were ready to bu^ thdk' iheha and rise into ^e light. 
He trimmed his night4amp, th hie Me, and began to make 
the first sketch of Ms design, a few hours the following out¬ 
line was coippletcd. , # 

THE three MEN: 

% 

A imixnSOPBlGAL IfOVSb. 

*• The fundamental principie of the work, is to display the 
^ration of original ^maraoter, as influencea by drcumstanceit; 
mi circumbtanees are to be uinaMood In the %mest end subt^t 
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sense, and internal rather than {estemol phenomena. 

Thus, t<iiro of the Wise Men are to be influenced, not actual 
and tangible circumBtances, but by what they conceive of cir* 
ottmstanees; they are to display tho effect which that Idea has 
upon their minds. The third Wise Man is to deal oidy with real 
circumstances. ^ 

** These three characters differ essenti^ly from each other* 

The first Man is one who has a great and lofty imagination, 
and capacious understanding. In his mind, elementary truths have 
their natural growth. Ho wishes to originhie* the first rudiments 
of action in large masses of men, and make and mould ev^enti to 
correspond. He is ever brooding over his conception and Con¬ 
struction of new things—vast Edifices for improved humanity 
stupendous Temples of putified and elevated worship ;—^magnifioent 
Bndges (symbolically speaking) for the safe passage of the gene¬ 
rations of the earth over the gulfs of error and disttess which 
periodically open in tho forum of tirao ^-.-Colleges and Institutes 
endowed with power to cmipel mankind to learn, to bo guided by, 
and to take the full benefit of tho experience of the past. Ho seeks 
to originate and fix an Opinion m the public mind all over Europe, 
that knowledge is not power« because human progress halts a long 
way behind human knowledge ; that wisdom ought now to dove- 
lopc itself in practical activity, at once, and without fuithor proya* 
rications ; that tho important things which are kept secret m the 
minds of all men of original genius, should be given out; o&d 
that the world’s rulers ought immediately to get out of tho way# 
Rttd let the world move on. • , 

This Mkn has a prodigious abstract wilfulness—a l^mmdlesa 
power of nobly wilful imagination and impulse to con 8 tract) 9 n, and 
he constantly seeks to create feelings, opinions, events, and cir¬ 
cumstances, which,—of course, is attempting what Is impossible to 
any man, and he ends in doing (pr^ticafiy) npthing.** 

For tjhia character Archer had in his mind some pr^otype in 
th’e persdn of one Michael Salter, a man whom he had kfiown ia 
former* years, and to whom his intellectual ohBgatlonft were of the 
highest kind. 

** Th^ second Wise Mon was one whec^itiiowledge of hooks 
And of the world were equally eitensive. history of all past^ 
ihpo was ever fi?esh before bis mind, Whim ho va« perfbetJy com’ 
vemant with tho occurrences of his day- Hts favourite 
'pation^Wa^ in making moral and poUtiool calcnlatiods of 
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chaDgos Hope was large in him—so largo, that his activity 
dwindled before it, and stood still to wonder. Deficient in impulse, 
he abounded in expectation, foresight, and caution. His vigilance 
was great in observation. He had glowing hopes of the advent of 
mighty things at some time or other, which only needed patiently 
waiting for. He was constantly waiting, therefore, for circum¬ 
stances. A man never could originate great events in the world, 
—great events always produced great men, those who were 
waiting, lie sec^ how wrong tho first Wise Man is ; how his# 
over-full life and powerful energies are w’astiug in futile efforts to 
create that which must always rise out of the ferment and roll of 
the woild of things. To wait for great circumstances was the 
part of the truly wise man. This ho was doing Diiectly agicat 
national event—a moral flood-tide—should arise, h<‘ was rendy to 
step forward and jdace himself as tho leader of the movement. 
Patient, like a giant in armour—armed at point, stand mg in the 
shade till the enchanted hosts came by, which he was to lead on to 
victory and Elysium—thus lived the second Wise Man, in evor- 
Wtttehful aiitieipation,—until he became very old, and had a long 
wliite board, and one day ho happened to die. 

'‘The thiid Wise Man was one who never attempted to create 
cirouuistauces ; neither did he sit waiting for the coming of some 
great event. His mind was led away by no fancies ; be was 
(jiiito what is understood by a sensible man. He sees how, both 
the first and second Wise Men are losing their time. He thinks 
ho takes warning from them, to adopt a different course—hut tho 
fact is, he feels and thinks like himself, and not like them, and 
acts according to his nature. He attempts to oriianate nothing; 
ho is merely watchful for every circumstance t>l‘ whieh he can 
practically avail himself, and upon this he LoVer fails to seine. 
Directly the tide of circumstances comos near him, ho thi*ows 
hirasclf in, and goes with it. By these means, he always floats 
upon the surface. 

“ Here w'os the really Wise MaU'^^hcrc was the practical genius 
who mastered tho eveiy-day world—tho true sou and heir of 
common sense—the deservedly favour^ one of fortune. So, most 
readers of the Philosophical Novel most naturally expect. But no 
—this truly wise man,” (and here Anffier smiled to hJjnself with 
a most delighted expression of face), “ this seizer upon every 
practical circumstance, was in himadf so incompetent a fellow, th^ 
when he had got the circumstances in his hand, he could make 
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littlo or Xbotliing of them ; when he threw himself into tlio tiJo 
ho never advanced far, being cast aside on tho shore by his own 
lightnesjs, and want of ballast, llo alwa^'S succeeded in so insig- 
iiificaat a way, that a cross accident, wliicli usually happens to 
every man once in three years, tlirew him back among a heap of 
small results that wore hardly woi’tli putting together. In his 
old age, he contrived at last to wriggle himself into an altns-houso, 
where ho made raousc-iraps for an additional quantity of tea and 
sugar, and a little colFce on Sundays. 

“ There are many successful people among the subordmato 
oharacters of the work ; hut tlmy are all men wlio, besides having 
discretion and good sense, and being pcrseveringly industrious, 
mind thoir own business only, and arc never troubled w'itli great 
anxieties. 

“ Of the end of the first Wise Man, there can he no certain 
record. This is all that is known. Being about to make a long 
voyage on a groat adventure, he chose to put to sea in a dark night 
of storm, on the principle that ‘ in protracted events of importance, 
it was a wise thing to begin with tlie worst. All that liappcned 
afterwards must be a change for the better. In this way, a man 
commanded his fate.* Ho was never heard of more.” 

It was three o’clock in the morning whoa Ai’cher finished this 
sketch of his projected novel. Ho extinguished his light, and 
went to bed, greatly pleased wdth his own industry. By mcang 
of this work bo doubted not that he should place his fortunes in a 
very superior position. He recollected Michael Salter with vivid , 
feelings, and the many grand thoughts which he used to pour out 
in oonrersation. He determined to wiite a few lines to him the 
next morning, and transmit it to a friend in Loudon, who might 
know where to find him Of all men, ho wished Salter to so® the , 
sketch of his novel; indeed he knew nobody else whose opinion 
and advice about it he could much value. Ho wondered whfit 
Mary yas about in Ireland, and whether she would soon return to 
Portsmouth. How were Mr. Walton and Mr. Short advancing 
with their Anglo-Celtic fisliing enthu^msms? Ho did not expect . 
much good would come of it. He pictured to hims^ the figivai.. 
of Harding building a boat by the sea-side — while Mr. Baintoiiii ^ 
with timber-headed seriousness, and a face full of logarithms, waa 
looking on. Then, he thought of the sea- 7 -its sound 
his.ears—he gave his whole attention to it—he was a’tdeep. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

MIL SnORT'S AFOLOOT.*«4!H£ DBSAH OF THE WORKER* 

The morning after the disastrous dinner-party, Mr. Short was 
obliged to keep his bed for a few hours. 

Mr. Walton listened very ottentively to all MaiyV reasons for 
their leaving the house as soon as possible, and taking apartments, 
if their stay in Dublin was likely to exceed the week. She had 
convinced him of the impropriety of Mr, Short’s conduct towards 
her—indecorous, in any case, but most unbecoming towards one 
wJiom he knew to be already engaged. 

“ Though the engagement may come to nothing,” interposed 
Mr. Walton, ** still, very wrong—very bad taste. I am shocked 
and surprised at it. But Short was a little tipsy. Ko doubt ho 
will most amply apologise. However, if you feel uncomfortable 
at remaining iii his house, why we had better look out for lodgings 
at once.” , . 

Maiy showed her father that if they remained where they were, 
after what had happened, it would inevitably place her in an 
equivocal position, and would also lead to a quarrel, which might 
bo avoided by their prompt departure. 

“I heliovc you are right, Mary,” said her father. “ If we 
stay it will keep up the irritation, and cause some difference be¬ 
tween Short and myself, which would derange all our plans and 
operations. It may be difficult, as it is, to avoid somo contention. 
I am told that directly he awoke this morning ho swore about 
Harding, and said something respecting his instant dismissal from 
the business in which he had been engaged. Kow, of course, wo 
cannot desert Harding-—can’t give him up, on any account—and 
I am sure Bainton will not; so we are two to one ; but there will 
be a few high words about it, I moke no doubt, unless 1 can convince 
Short that he ought to be thorou^ly ashamed of his behaviour^ 
and even obliged to Harding for his intervention.” 

Lodgings wore easily found iit the course of the miming. 
They moved there at once. As soon as Mary found herself alone, 
she sat down and wrote a long letter to Archer, chiefly impelled 
hy the elasticity of spirits she felt ai leaving Mr. Short’s house, 
and also perhaps because Archer rose so prodigiously in her 
eatimation by comparison, that she felt an increase of regard for 
him at the moment. She merely spoke of their change of 
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residence as being more suitable to the feelings of her father and 
herself. She slightly touched upon Mr. Short, as a gentleman 
who was by no means agreeable to her—but she shrank from 
telling Archer of the scene that had occurred, and did not make 
the slightest allusion to the “ proposals *’ which had caused it. 
She just mentioned that Harding had returned, and was not look-> 
ing so well as usual: attributable, no doubt, to the very great 
exertions he had been making in Waterford. Their return to 
Portsmouth she thought might be delayed a week or two longer. 
She trusted, meantime, that the Miss Lloydrf made themselves 
comfortable, and acted in all respects in the cottage as they would 
at home. Mary begged that Archer would give them as much of 
his society as he could, so that they might not feel dull in a strange 
place. 

Before dinner time there came a very long and handsome 
apology from poor Mr. Short, full of excuses, declarations, ex¬ 
planations—regrets, defeated hopes, aud a sick headache^—hatred 
of himself, aud highly-coloured pictures of the happiness he liad 
fondly dared to dream of, followed by the downfall of castles, and 
prospects of a desolate life—at which Mr. Walton could not help 
shedding several tears. 

In the apologies of the ingenious gentleman there was one thing 
he laid great stress upon. lie did not mention it as an excuse, but 
only in extenuation. It was, that ho had merely pursued Miss 
Wdton into the back parlour to explain to her—on his honour, 
with no other motive—to explain, and to do away with the 
impression conveyed by the wal'd “ proposethat he wanted to 
assure her, it was her health he was about to p^oposot and not 
unfortunate self—at that moment. But finding 
himself suddenly confronted and impeded by a man—a rude brute* 
force working man—and in his own house, he W'as very naturally 
enraged and indiguant; and in the excitement of the moment, 
increased perhaps by the recent pleasures of the table, he had . 
persevered in the terrific manner which had caused all the ladies so 
much alarm. Had no one opposed him. all would have been well. 
Miss Walton would never have had the very slightest cause to 
complain of his pursuit. As for the nifilan, who had so unneces¬ 
sarily and insolently dared to interfere, Mr. Bboi-t trusted ha should 
never again bo made aware of his existence. 

There was some truth in what Mr. Shoi^ said. The inteoc^;^ 
vention at such a moment, no doubt, produced a. state of exaspera* ’ 
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tion in him, and a accne ” whicli would not otherwise have 
oecurrcd. Hut Harding was not to blame. Ho hod come np from 
Waterford, by the directions of Mr, Bainton, to confer with Mr. 
Short and Mr. Walton on the subject of his mission to tlie coast of 
Scotland to purchase two or three fielung-smacks. He had just 
arrived, and walked straight to Mr. Short’s house. He was desired 
to wait, and Mr. Walton would come to him presently. He was 
sliowu into a small dusky hack parlour ; and tliere he sat looking 
at the melancholy candle nearly an hour, while the sounds of mei-ri- 
meiit and feasting came in gusts, as the doors were opened and 
closed ill the passages. Suddenly, he hears a general movement 
—then a scramble—voices speaking together—hun-ied feet, and a 
rustic of ladies’ garments—the door of liis little dusky room is 
flung open, and in rushes Mary, with her hair and dress in disorder, 
and closely followed hy somebody whom she evidently wishes to 
escape, and to whose rude grasp ho naturally attributed Iier 
uncovered arms and shoulders. To start up and tlu’ow himself 
hetwocn, was the impulse of a moment. 

What else could he do ? Few men hut would have done the 
same in the cause of any woman: how much more so, if that 
woman had been the object of many thoughts and devout eraotii>ns. 
Such had been Harding’s state of mind with regard to Mary, for 
some time—die did not know how long. He W'as not conscious of 
the time when ho first began to feel a beating heart and a tremor 
at liis knees in her presence. When he did become aware of it, 
he set it all down to his sense of her noble qualities apd handsome 
person, and the respect and admiilttion induced by tlrelo ; hut not 
that this was anything more to him, or that what he felt wais 
anything dangerous to his peace—that it was j'.nything, more* 
over, which ought not to be, and, for a thoufnud reasons, never 
could ho. 

lie at length, however, become aware of his temerity and great 
misfortune—the delicious ruin ef his peace, and sweet martyi’dom 
of all his hopes in this world. He was glad they had sen^him tu 
Waterford. • Ho had never ventured to think what wae in his 
lieart—that is, not voluntarily. Such thoughts had never been 
daring enough to come to him in the daylight. But no man can 
command his dreams. There he had seen how it was with him. 

If to the “ visions of the night ” Harding owed it, that his first 
perceptions of love hud stolen from beneath the shades—in the 
same way did the hopes and foaitasies come upon him after the 
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turbulent and dazzling scone in wbieb he found himself on the 
evening of his return to Diibltu. Since this evening, his dreanjing 
pillow betrayed all the secrets of his heart to his confused mind. 
In his dreams, he had been supremely blessed, and, careless of the 
precipice before his palli—infinitely wise and irremediably foolish 
—bold beyond the conaciouanesB of danger—timid and fearful of 
offending by a breatb—standing upon the dark deck in n storm— 
carrying Mary in his arms down to the raft—walking near her in 
a green field, with the sun shining all round them—working at a 
boat, in a boat-house, with Mjiry looking on, and* smiling—out at 
sea in a boat with lier, and their eyes meeting—Oh! how blue the 
lioavcns looked, and bow they swam round and round!—a little 
dark room, and a bright angelic foim comes flying in to him—a 
w'orklng man turned into a prince and a philosopher, with a noble 
and intellectual woman at bis side, with whom he was unspeakably 
in love; while a majestic ship, laden with books of poetry, and 
science, and practical philosophy, came sailing towards them ; till 
a small boy at the bows, like a Cupid, only that ho had a frowning 
forehead, screamed out “Archer!” and then the working man 
awoke ! Ifc found it had been all a dream ! The same kind of 
thoughts haunted him by day. The Worker had become a Dreamer. 


BABY MAY. 

j^BEEKS as soft as July peaches, 
jj^ps whoso velvet s<'arlet teaches, 
^ppies paleness, round large eyes, 
Ever great with nfcw surprise— 
Minutes filled with .shadclfss gladness. 
Minutes just as brinuued with sadness, 
Happy smiles and wailing cries, 

Crows and laughs and tearful eyes, 
Lights and shadows, swifter hoin 
Then on windswept Autumii com, 
Ever some new tiny notion, 

Making every limb all motiOi>, 
Catcliings up of legs and aims, 
Throw'ings Wk and small alanns, » 
Catching fingers, straightening jerks, 
Twining feet whose each toe Works, 
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Kiukings up and strainiug risings, 
Mother’s ever new surprisings, 

Hands all wonts and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under. 

Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings, 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize such sinning, 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses, 
Graspiugs small at all tliat passes, 
Pullings off of all that’s able 
To bo caught from tray or table, 
Silences—small meditations 


Deep as thoughts of cares for motions, 
Brewing into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches, 

All the tlioughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing, 
Slumbers—such sweet angel-seemings 
That we’d ever liave such dreamings, 
Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 
And we'd always have thee waking, 
AVealth for which we know no measure, 


Pleasure high above all pleasure, 
Gladness brimming over gladness, 

Joy in care—delight in sadness, 
Loveliness beyond completeness, * 
Sweetness distancing all sweetne^ 
Beauty all that beauty may be, 

That’s May Bennett>~that’s my baby. 


Ojhome JSbuse, Blackieath, 





A PEEP INTO A AVBLSH IRON VALLEY. 

■■ '»♦ — 

Such a peep must be n novelty to many of our readers ; and 
ns Wales—from the exertions of & Welch Educational League, 
fvom certain motions in Parliament, and from the appointment of 
a Special Commission of Inquiry—^as become a subject of somet 
considerable agitation, of late, we trust that our present attempt 
will prove neither unseasonable nor unweleonic. To bun, indeed, 
whose eyes and oars are constantly dazzled and dinned by tho 
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ceaBoloss sights and sounds of city-thoroughfarcs, a glance, as 
from tlie top of St. Paul’s, into the h'ttle busy uost of one of these 
remote Welsh Iron Valleys, may come not unpleasantly. Merthyr 
is by far the most importont of them all; hut^ for the present, we 
shall direct our eyes to a smaller and a prettier. 

There, then, it lies beneath our feet! Wo can see into the 
very streets and house-row spaces that straggle through the 
bottom of it: some portion of a true picture of Wales, and life in 
Wales, surely we shall nttoin to. There it lies, in the splendour 
of an autumnal sun. Ilow beautifully small it Ts ! How miuia- 
turc-like, somehow ! A gently-curving sweep it is between these 
two low mountain ridges, which, leaving the skirts of the high, 
bleak common on the verge of which we stand, approach to form 
it. The roots of tho two ridges seem to digitate into each other, 
down there, at tho far end ; but their tops remain apart, giving 
sight to a remote mountain with the white dot of a cottage for 
away, and no other object visible. Por there Is a ciystal clear¬ 
ness in the air, to-day, that makes the distant present; bringing 
localities, usually considered out and beyond our own, somehow, 
for the nonce, unto tho very midst of us,—-associating tho whole 
family of hills around into one peaceful brotherhood of noiglihours. 

Beautiful, beneath our feet, lies now our miniature valley, all 
golden iu the sun of autumn. Patches of dark, foliaged trees, 
irregulaily embossing tho mountain-sides, contrast delightfully 
with the lighter, fresher green that flows between and around 
them. From tho straggling street, tliat zig-zags, iuterniptedly, 
through tho bottom of tho valldy, there arc cottages in clusters, , 
raying out on all sides : white cottages in clusters,,up and up the 
elopes on cillier side, dwindling in number, till, here and there 
beneath theVsummit, they are seen solitary. Ilow delightfully 
they seem to doze, these high, solitary ones, on the flanks of tho 
mountain, gleaming over trees, or shining above the fence* 
divided fields, which now are so peculiar—some froshly^-grcen, 
from wlych the later hay has just been swept—some waving wHhr 
yellow corn—some cut up into, and picturesc^ucly dott(»d with, the 
bundled sheaves ! 

See diere, far down, hacked by the dictated roots of the troe- . 
embossed mountain, far over these fresh iields, a stack shoots upt 
There is white steam at tho base of it, curling up tho tall, clean 
eolumn. Beautiful! Beautiful arc the trees, and the fields^ and 
the mountain flanks ; hut in tliat whole lovely landscape ie there 
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one object more strikingly beautiful than the tall, eymmotriCal 
Btalk, shooting up from the trees, with the snowy steam at the 
base of it ? There is a most peculiar charm in it. It looks 
iiealthy, somehow—cheerful. It wears nothing of the sulky 

gloom its brethren of the city wear. It shoots up so peacefully 
happy-like, with the ■fleecy steam beneath, curling up the side of 
it—all contrasting so pleasingly with the blue sky, and the trees, ^ 
and the fields, and the liills around. 

Nearer us (just by us, indeed—^we can just faintly bear tbe 
breathing of tho blast) are the dingy, wtdl-smoked towci’s of the 
hhist-furnaccs. Grim, and black, and ancient-looking, standing 
ill a range ; by day almost deserted-like—their caps of flame all 
doflod in presence of the sun ; and, save the filler wheeling his 
harrow to the top, hardly an individual to be seen. 

Farther down, is the many-chiinncyed forge ; the gleam of the 
molten metal fitfully conquers the golden splendour of the season. 
You can see the rapid roll of machinery there, and the busy 
movements of many men. 

There, again, are the dirty, black, mouldering coko-yards— 
their lights all killed, like the stars, by the sun. Strange shapes 
of women, arc they not, these that move about amongst the smoko 
and dust ? Those are the coke girls, wearing black straw-bonnets, 
with coarse pinafores, that, girded in the middle, cover them from the 
tliroat to about a foot above their clogs. There they are, eyes, lips, 
nose, every inch of them, except their red gums and pearly teeth, 
Saturn tod with coal-dust—there they arc, in storm and shine, raking 
ntnong these clouds of sulphury^moke and stifling soot, at five or 
six shillings a-week ! They are laughing and chatt'u^ (not to day 
swearing) vigorously, however. Nay, see there i «ihe governor 
must he out of sight: a paity of them have just .Buccceded in 
pushing one of their unlucky coadjutors of the male species into 
the water-course. What urnnistokiable gosticulations of laughter 
and vnteusest mirth 1 Among men, they do tho work of men ; 
their strength is that of men ; their language that of men i their 
actions those of men—a nice nursery for the wives and mothers of 

clch workmen the cokc-yard must be ! 

Looking now to the expanded mountain flanks, what are these 
that seem molo-hills from Brobdignag ? These are the tips. 
Lwch are driven, in many places, into the mountain, and these 
wo the rubbish-mounds at the mosths of them, sw^ling, ^oat, 
into new hills themselves, and itt^neafitng, from day to day, as the 
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Iftden trams, or tram-carriages, ar« tipped over them. Sec, on the 
top of one of them, are metal tram-plates, gleaming in the sim ! 
On the tram-road (a sort of railroad) formed by them, a horso 
drags a laden tram along. He is stopped—^.unyoked. The team 
is pushed forward to the very verge of the tip. There arc two 
girls, in every respect like their sisters of the coke-yard, busy 
undoing the fastenings. The team is tipped up till its cargo of 
shale-rubbish falls off, down tho shelving sides of tho mound. 

Tip after tip ! Why, the whole hill is dotted with them. What 
monsters some of them arc! How they differ i« colour!—grey, 
an<l blue, and reddish ! Some of them are evidently tho refuse of 
the furnace or the forge. Some of them seem smouldering and 
sulphury. Some of them seem clcHcrted: the coarser grasses 
grow thinly around their bases ; and lazy cattle, here and there 
chewing the cud, look stupidly from tiieir taps, dead to the glory 
of tlie scene, hut dreaming, somehow, in an un-idcad way, of 
their security from the swords and spears of tlie gods. What 
w’car and tear of muscle—what waste of human breath and sweat 
it must have taken to dig the shale wliich forms these nihbish- 
tips ! And not shale alone—that is but the refuse. Where are 
the inriuracrablc tons of coal or iron-ore that came along with it ? 
What life, then, must there not be, at this moment, within these 
mountains ! 

Yonder is a halancc-pit. Instead of a level, driven more or less 
horizontally into the hill, to meet the mineral,, a pit has there 
been sunk upon it. Tlierc it .stands, with its protecting roof over 
it, at the Ijxtremity of its rubbish-tip, surrounded by its orderly 
ranges of mine (or iron-ore.) The little pool of water thaifeeds 
it lies there, on the side of the hill; and there is the little water- 
course that connects the two. See! through the open side of 
the pit-cQft^iing, a tram has reached tho top; it is run off; it 
contains shale ; and is dragged forward to be tipped. An empty 
tram is run on in its place. See, a wire is drawn ; a gush <5f 
water falls from the roof into the tram. It fills—it sinks. A 
tram of mine rises at the other side. What troops of girls are 
there, dressed like those of the coke-yard, but, like the men and 
horses around, all of an ochrey or brick-dust aspect! Their task , 
is to sort the mine—to pile it up into orderly heaps of ceitaiB 
dimensions. 

See, along that tram-road, arc teams of five or sk horses 
dragging trains laden with li^e for the blast-famaees I Yonder ^ 
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a canal with boats on it, And hark! the whistle of a locomotiro ^ 
Sco, it comes hiss-hiss-hissing up a railway ! Hero too then ha9 
tho Wordsworth-hated engine penetrated. True poet! rigid, bight 
but thin and narrow man I even amidst these discordant screams 
and hisses, canst thou not hear Milton’s “ Cathedral Music ? ” 
Canat thou not see the Catholic front of Shakespeare there ? 
Canst thou not see thyself there ? Xlgly monster as it is to theo, 
banishing all poetry and beauty, it brings Shakespeare and Milton 
and Wordsworth to lift their poor Welsh brethren nearer heaven. 
All earthly as these flames and smoke and steam may seem to 
thee, yet, in the midst of them, even wings of angels turn up ever 
and anon radiantly ! 

There then is the whole valley lustrous in the sun. You sec it 
all at a glance ; the gentle, alternate slopes—^the embossing 
foliage—the fresh fields—tho cottages, single or in clusters—the 
stacks and engine-houses—the furnaces—the forges—the black 
coke-yards—the balance-pits and pools—the red mine banks—the 
tips and the lazy cattle—the straggling street ! How beautiful it 
is! How peacefully distinct in tho clear sunshine I How the 
crystal air cuts out everything like a gem! All seems indeed 
gom-llkc, mlniature-liko, with filmy iridescent fringes somehpw^ 
here and there, as if it were through a reversed ’opera-glass we 
saw it all! 

Such, then, is the physical aspect of our valley ; let us now dis¬ 
cover what forms life assumes in it. 

Looking along the turnpike road beneath our feet, a|id through 
tho village, what objects do we see ? There are horses in droves 
carrying wood. There are blacky Uttle girls, urging on demurest 
donkeys. Their panniers are laden with coal till the fetlocks of 
Uie poor creatures seem, at every step, sinklug to the ground. 
How vivaciously the coal-black, white-ieethed little women (of 
from nine to twelve) ply their work* They are aderts at the whip. 
Their “Chick,” “Cfeick,*^ “Conie up, Boxer," Como up, 
Sharper,” are most fascinattng to hear. jEtorees and donkeys, by 
tho bye, aro all worked in Boglish, even by those wHo do not 
understand a word of it. Th(jro are wives and daughters carrying 
victuals to their husbands and Others. There is a circle of women 
round a' well. What an opportunity for gossip—^not neglected! 
The pitcher of one of them is just fiued. A large-sized vessel it 
is, something like a Eoinan Amphora» A coil of cloth, extempo¬ 
raneously twisted out of an apron, Or a to^^ror something similar, 
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l^eing put upon her crown, a neighbour assists her to lift the jar 
thereon, and off she straddles cautiously, like Rebecca from the 
fountain. Is it the weight of the water, or the quality of it, or 
what is it, that produces that unsightly wei^ on the neck of one so 
fresh and rosy ? 

Yonder are the members of a benefit-club marching in full pro¬ 
cession. The men are first, with tidy clothes and white gloroa. 
They have sashes, banners, emblems, staves, and rods of office* 
' The women follow them. IIow well and cleanly clad they are! 
Substantial gowns, large, comfortable shawls; Ahc sugar-loaf bat, 
with broad brim, fastened coquettishly a little on one side, and 
snowy muslin bordering their rosy faces. Reader! You shall 
travel many a mile of her Majesty’s dominions, yet fail to meet 
any such band of jolly, rosy damsels. Wo moan the unmarried 
ones ; for they liave employment out of doors ; they are guiltless 
of stays ; their cheeks arc clear ; their forms arc full and healthy. 
The married ones, for the most part, however, have no such look. 
Shut up in their close cottages, debarred of air and exercise, 
worried by drunken husbands, their forms are no longer full and 
firm ; the clear fresh health forsakes their cheeks; with ever¬ 
lasting tea and bacon, perhaps with tobacco and strong liquors, 
dyspepsia soon sots in with all the horrors of fiatuleuco and 
hypochondriacism. 

Yonder is a funeral. In the midst of a seeming rabble of men 
and women, old and young, on horseback or on foot, in clothes of 
all colours, without order or arrangement, the corpse is carried. 
This has been some workman .merely. Had it been any one of 
note, wc should have had the clergyman and the doctor in the 
van, bn horseback probably, followed at seemly distance by the 
iindertaker and the furnisher of mournings, all four with black 
gloves and several yards of broad black silk about their hats, and 
dangling down their back^. The silk and the gloves, by the bye, 
are gifts from the relatives of the deceased : the silk becomes 
^ profitable, we arc free to say, in the shape of aprons to wife^ 
daughter, or other female favourite. The reader &h{^ll make his 
own reflections on this selection erf four such funotiouaries to lead 
the column to the grave. The clcrg^^^man, the undertaker, the 
. fpmisher of mournings can he understood, but the doctor—-we laiU 
leave it—it is a sheer piece of practical waggery. But our work¬ 
man s funeral—^hark ! as they go a Welsh psalm is raised* How 
solemnly it rises ! The motley rabble has assumed a new lOfdt. 

NO. XXXIV,—TOL. VI. Y 
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How tlic melody has fused and glassed it I It loots lioly now— 
sacred. Ah ! but the church is far, the day is fine, the way is 
pleasant; the fewest will return in soberness. To many a man 
and ivoiiian there, this funeral is but a “ spree.” 

Yonder appears to be a wedding party. Two couples, in 
Sunday apparel, walk arin-iu-arm, following each other. Boubt- 
lcs3, they Wve been spliced by the Pariah-Regiatrar, who bids fair 
to do the Vicar out of all his marriage fees. 3By w'ay of wedding- 
jaunt, they are now in process of making a tour of the principal 
public-houses. The admonitions they receive from their friends in 
each, however instructive and encouraging, are more remarkable 
for straightforwardness, than for elegance, or even decency, of 
Bj>cech. The bridegroom seems already, by puudry symptoms, to 
acknowledge the virtue of the various taps he has acliieved. 

The doctor, on horseback, in sportsman's jacket, with some 
dogs behind him; a farmer or two, on business ; a Scotch tea¬ 
man poking his brassy fhco from house to house; men hawking 
Titanic stockings bundled across a stick; children at play ; one 
or two red miners or black colliers staggering by some public- 
house ; women carrying water-jars on their bead ; such are the 
objects to be seen in a Welsh village. Of these, the women arc 
tlic most striking and peculiar: tho affection they display for the 
cast-off articles of their husbands* wardrobes is to a stranger quite 
touching. The hat seems to be generall 3 " set aside as economical 
wear for a man’s grandmother. As for his wdfe, you shall meet 
her in his waistcoat; you shall meet her in Ida shoes ; you shall 
meet hor in his coat, with her hands jauntily stuck in the pockets, 
and looking, the reader may ho assured^ inhoitely amusing. Tho 
only marital garment that seems unworn by them out of doors, is 
the small-clothes ; a vesture so sacred is otily for tho hearth. 

But let us look nearer at the village- ILet us peep a Uttle into 
tliat double row of houses just beneath us. What huts these 
houses arc! How iiTegultirly bfedt. Hoors that enforce the 
decorum of a salaam, not iritliout record of the lesson remaining 
on the hat of him who is rude enough to enter covered. Window's 
a foot or so square j one half of many of them not glazed^ hat 
wooden. Small sleeping*rooina, small eatiug'rooms, wo guesK* aro 
those. The row seems populous too. Wlmt miseraWfi nttle hits 
of garden ground. 1Vhat wretched lenoes*arr^olar»tum.hlfi-dowii 
compromises of stick ^nd stone. W^l indescribable IHtle erec¬ 
tions all about, indeed, of stick or stone/for purposes the most 
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varied. What old barrels lying down to liold dog or hog “What 
old barrels standing up to h^d coals, or tlio brock of swine. 
WJiat cow-houses, donkey-housos, hoj so-honscs, dog, duck, and 
lien-housos. What poikois, with their farrow, grunting about. 
What asses standing motionless, statuesque. What busy children. 
Wliat fun that mucked one is having, who has thrown himself 
sack-wise across that astonishod poiker, and is thus being half- 
diaggod, half-carried A larger patty are busy tormenting a poor 
donkey. What fun thev have—boys and gir|^, and pigs, ducks, 
donkeys, and dogs Jfow the 'women bustle! can*ymg water, 
firing oven*', ninnmg about with huge loaves, bunging from tho 
shop great loads of flour upon their heads, liming the outside of 
then liouses, washing out tubs, spreading clothos upon their hits 
of hedges, picking up squalling infants who havo tumbled in the 
gutter, lescuiug hloody-nosod urchins fiom Bkirnnshes—Nay, 
thoio are two skirmishing themselves I What gesticulation! 
What wouls! Words! Tho very men, uho are by chance 
about, shuk into their houses in the purest sbamo. 

Wc havo been struck, by the hye, for the last half-hour, thongli 
we have not mentioned it, (but wo suppose we must,) with tho 
continual appearaiico of a certain utensil. Like Goldsmith’s 
stocking, which was “ a cap by nigbt, a stocking all tho day,^’ it 
also has a double function—one of the night, the othei of tho day. 
Keadcr! its use by night you already know and lespect. Its use 
by day, or rathoi uses, for they aio legion, will astonish jou, 
should JOU como to Wales ; but mind, you must not laugh. Let 
it be biandislied and flourished before youi eyes, in a thousand 
quarters, to a thousand purposes, respect it still! * Let tho damsel 
bring it thee decorously with hand-towel and with soap to wash 
therein, with gravity accept, and thankfully. ‘ 

And this, then, is a Welsh iron-vallcy Behind us, in that 
mountain, are quarries, clinking with the hammers of those that 
how the lime to flux the on*. In the bowels of the earth, beneath 
our feet, are men, half-naked, cutting, by the light pf candles* 
from tlie u alls of narrow chambers, coal, to form th*e coke which 
melts it. But perhaps, they are idling now. Assembled in some 
common passage, illuminated by the c uubination of their candles* 
they sit them on the ground, smoking their pipes, drinking their 
beer; while water all around drips ^om the roo^ ‘ explosive gOK 
murmurs through bubbles on the walls, or, here and there, in a 
considerable stream, blows loudly through “ a blower ; the dark 

\2 
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mineral glitters on the lading tram ; and terriers, seated by their 
masters' victuals, bay the rats from them. 

Miners, too, beneath our feet, With pickaxe, or with blasting- 
powder, loosen from the earth, the ore. Horses, through long 
passages, drag in darkness, the minerals to the light. Boys of 
eight or nine, or younger, spend the day by doors that guide the 
current of the air, which is the life of all within. By locomotive 
along railway, or by horse on tram-road, these materials of lime, 
ond eoal, and ore, are brought to the furnaces. 8tout wenches, 
with huge hammers, break suitably the lime and mine. Others 
assist the coking of the coal. The filler wheels his barrow of 
mine, or lime, or coke, into the crackling flame of the blast-fur¬ 
nace. At the bottom of the furnace, the moulder lays his moulds. 
The furnace is tapped; the molten brilliance flows forth in a 
solid stream, filling up, one after one so takingly, its appointed 
channels. 

Lank figures of firemen, there, in the forge, reheat tho metal. 
Their lliin, swarthy, sweat-dripping faces gleam in the light of 
tho open oven, as, ever and anon, with long rods, they poke the 
molting mass. How the white-hot mineral flashes hither and 
thither all about tho forge ! How it spurts and sparkles beneath 
the squeezer! How beautifully, red-liot, it is gradually rolled 
into long bars by the wheels of tho rolling mill! Along canal, 
tramway, or railway, tho finished metal is now carried to the 
port, whence it is shipped, to civilise the world. 

And these w'orkmen have all cottages, and wives, and families. 
And there are agents, and masta’-men, and gaffers, to rule and 
guide them. And there are shopkeepers to ferd and clothe 
them. And there are lawyers, and surgeons, and druggists, to 
minister, each of his craft, to them. And the»o, in London, is 
the flower, tho blossom of the whole, the Iron King himself, whoso 
task it is to find a proper outlet for the labourer of the valley. 
Sorry are we that, among all these functionaries, tho school¬ 
master may not be named ; hut the Ivay is clearing for him, and 
there is work for him. 

Such are tho elements of Welsh society: few, simple,, moat, 
easy of dissection, were it our present task to do so. 

But, as we look and meditate, evening comes. There is a 
peculiar glory all around. Tho radianeo. in the grass is -yet a 
clearer gold ; and stands out still loOre gem-like every tree, atone, 
and cottage in the valley. The sun eluhes, as between bars of a 
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long rail of Bplenclour-overflowcd clouds. Tho milk-maid is on 
the golden common, »itl) her pail. That pit-mouth bristles sud¬ 
denly with men that seem springing fioin tho soil. Groups of 
colliers come from the hill; tohacco-snioko stains the pure air 
around them. Bands of men and bands of women, in parallel 
roads homewards, exchange, in boisterous mirtb, tho rudest jokes. 
Down house-rows children run to meet their fathers. Already, 
tho lover, on the stile, sit's by his mistress ; full many a sweet 
word has his native tongue to woo withal. Women are carrying 
water in yet a greater bustle. From months of levels, bestridden 
by coal-biack, wbite-teetbed little urelum*, issue the willing work¬ 
horses. With their broad, clayey blmdcis, shafts, girths, and 
other tackle, they look like skeletons—fossil skeletons—-newly 
dug. How they snuff their way, well pleased, homewards ! Into 
what clumsy races their tjTaimous little mnsteis drive them! 
There ! they have reached a river bed : how they enjoy tho fresh¬ 
ness ! With what delight they flounce and plash about, and butt 
the water with their nostrils I 

Through open doors now gloams many a naked figure : fathers, 
brothers, husbands, sons, in grave ablution before the faces of 
their unconcerned daughters, sisters, wives, and iiiothors. But 
small accommodation for tho toilet have even the giils, w^c guess. 

On bridges, and by blank walls of lioubcs, g.ithcr now young 
and old to idle, smoking theii pipes ; blithe in their relief from 
toil; frosh in their clean clothes and wcll-wabln‘d skins. The 
more fatigued, and these aie not a few, have gone at once to bod. 
From rare cottages the ovcnin?? hymn arises. Tho taps are filling. 
Dance and the harp are hcaid : shouts of rewehy and mirth. 
Hark, too, there are oxcerntions, imprecations, curses, and sounds 
of tumult, when some intovicated wretch fi'ilits wicli his brother. 

Night falls deeper upon them and us. The furnaces blaze up, 
and make the sky a flanit. Tho heart of all tho valloy, which is ^ 
the blast-engine, beats now audibly in tho husli of night* Tha 
mountains indistinctly lc<.ni. The stars arc out. Ai.d once more, 
tho V —tho mybt*‘rv ut all—tho .woe of all- 

falls on the heart of the penman. 


Fluelun, 
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THE TREE OP LIBERTY. 

BY CrOODWYN BARMBY. 

Amit) the trunks of foiesL trees 
W hat giant bole is theie, 

WJiose topmost leaves, amid the breeze, 
Ploal sumiily and fair t 
Its braiichob aie a shadow wide. 

Its roots are planted fitse ; 

To sing thy praise is poet’s pride. 

Oh, Tree of Libeity ' 

Its giant bole, a Titan tower, 

With mosH IS silveiod o’er, 

Like ancjtin castle, in its powei, 

It the days of yoie; 

The lord ot eenturios it hath reigned. 
Its own ehionology, 

Within its inner nngs hath grained 
Tile dates of Libeity ! 

Its feet aic film upon the ground, 

Its arms have widely striven, 

Its roots ore m the green earth sound, 
Its top aspues to heavon ; 

And aye, in i»pite of woodman’s stroke, 

11 groweth great and free— 

The oak, the oak, the sacred oak— 

The Tiee of Liberty! 

Its branches are a refnge green, 

The kine beneath ^em ust, 

Its bioad leaves are a shadowy screen 
For little birds to iie‘*t; 

Beneath its shade, in hot ijtoonday, 

, In grass up to the knee, 

Both man and maid may dream away 
In love’s sweet liberty. 

Amid its boughs the nightingale— 

The humble bard of song— 

Unto each white star tells its tale, 
While night’s hours fly along; 
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For poel8 ever beet liA\o sung, 

Like song birds, when they arc fieo 
Their notes most sweet the lea\es among 
The Tiec of liiberty ’ 

And now its boughs, while w indfi are calm, 
With gnslung music flow, 

And high IS raised a holy psalm 
Amid mom’s golden glow , 

And its giGcn boughs are like the aisles 
Oi leserend saiicLuaiy, 

And Milton’s sky lark sings, while smiles 
The 1 iLC of Liberty ’ 

Nor b lid, nor saint, alone can claim 
To woislnp at its shime, 

Its iind IS cirv<d with imtnoi’s name 
In many a grow mg line ; 

And cveiy year o*uh name of w'ortli 
Inireaseth gloriously, 

And gtowb, the book ol all the e.vith, 

The Tree of Liberty ' 

Tliere ire, who say its spreading loot 
Must watoied bo with blood; 

The rains of God, I only note, 

Grant it tlien gem il flood, 

And mingled with the dews of heaven, 
Which fall iefiet»hmglv, 

Growth, fresh and puie, to it given— 

Ihe Tree ol Libeity ’ 

• 

Live, sacred oak, and flourish, 

In cloanwng dew and ram, 

With bieezo and soil to nouiwh, 

In spring to loid again , 

And when Aulumn acorns fall, 

May hearts be blest to see 
Each grow *n o ik as stout and tall— 

A Tree ot Liberty ’ 

Then let us sing of Freedom’s tree. 

And caive on. it our namev, 

And watch acorns grow ng free, 

And celebrate their fameif; 

Its rootft, firm m the earth, have itnven, 
Its trunk is towering Iree, 

Its top aspires to highest heaven— 

TTie Tiee of Liberty ! 
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YOUNG WATSON; OR THE RIOTS OF 1816. 

PART IV. 

Two men were on the door-step, and Mr, Holl—in fearful 
certainty of his ari'est—stood, waiting to be seized, when, by the 
light ho held in liis hand, he had the grateful satisfaction to recog¬ 
nise in one, Pendrill; the otlicr was a stranger. 

The alarm caused by their midnight visit has been described ; 
and the dread, attendant upon the fearful presence of the police 
officers, having been removed, Young Watson was summoned fronv 
the garden, and they once more assembled round the fire. After 
explaining to the new comers the terror their unexpected knocking 
caused, they led the conversatiou to the purpose of their late and 
startling call. 

Pendrill proceeded to state, that he had brought a friend of hia 
—Mr. Poisser—for the purpose of consulting as to the best moans 
of Young Watson’s escape, since his situation had now become so- 
critical as to render a removal not only necessary, but immediate. 
Another party lind by this means become acquainted with the 
particulars of Young Watson’s concealment; and though the 
services of Mr. Poissor wore of great value in his after escape, it 
could not but be regretted Pendrill had been induced to entrust 
so fatal a knowledge to him. His assistance, as before stated, 
proved of great service in the after movements of Toung Watson.. 
Several plans were discussed ; but the lateness of the hour, and 
their uncertainty which to fix upon, rendered another meeting 
necessary. After naming an early day for his visit, Mr. Poissec. 
loft, in company with Pendrill. The rest sought their beds, and 
in sleep fni*got their perils and their fears. 

We must ROW turn to the trial of Dr. Watson, against ivhom 
—Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper—true bills were founds 
April 29th ; and although these facts took place some short time 
after our present date, the particulars of their occurrence are 
intimately connected with the subject of this narrative* as to 
become too necessary in their detail to bo passed over. 

The arrest of Thistlewood, as before hinted, took place through 
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the agency of the man Pcmherton. A proclamation, backed by a 
reward of 500/., had been issued for his apprehension, in which 
ho was described as about forty-fiivo years of age, five feet 
eleven inches in height, sallow complexion, long visage, dark hair, 
small whiskers, hazel eyes, arched eyebrows, wide mouth, and 
good set of teeth, walks very uprightly, and has the appearance of 
a military man—(ho had been a lieutenant in the army)—usually 
Avore a French, grey-coloured coat, huff waistcoat, grey Welling¬ 
ton pantaloons, with hessian boots under them.” Ho had, by the 
aid of his wife’s family—who wore wealthy—-obtained money to 
provide for lus escape, and in complete disguise. Ho embarked 
on board a vcs.scl bound for America. His disguise and means of 
escape were known only to Pemberton, who had pretended muci^ 
anxiety to befriend him, and who was on deck with him, when an 
officer came on board, and walking up to him, said, “ It’s very 
well done, Thistlcwood ; but it won't do.” There is little doubt 
but Tliistlewood was correct when ho denounced Pemberton with 
having betrayed him. 

Dr. Watson, Tliistlewood, Preston, and Hooper, were tried for 
high treason, in the Court of King's Bench, Westmiuster-hall, 
Monday, June 9th, 1817. The prisoners were brought from the 
Tower, under a strong escort; and the Horse Guards had to clear 
away a passage through the crowd assembled at Palace-yard, 
previously to their alighting from the carriages. The Doctor 
was tho first placed upon his trial, when, in the evidence for the 
Crown, several facts related in the narrative were adduced, in tho 
endeavour to involve the father 'in the rashness and guilt of his 
son. “ Plans,” it was stated, “ were arranged and matured, to 
subvert the constitution of the realm, and to put to death our lord 
tho King. And further, to fulfil, <kc., tho said traitors, with a 
thousand and more unknown subjects of the king, armed with 
pikes, Alc.j did, with great noise, march to attack tho klug^s 
Tower of London, and did endeavour to seduce certain soldiers to 
admit them, <kc.” Tho evidence of the infamous Castles set 
forth, aA^ng other and various charges, that “ they meant to bar¬ 
ricade the Bank, and, if the soldiera came, to burn the books, and 
SO do away with the National Debt.” 

The speech of Dr. Watson, quoted by the Attorney-general, in . 
evidence against him, affords strong evidence of the pressure of 
the times we write of, and not an inapt illustration of the present 
state of Buff'ering and distress. The Doctor was reported to have 
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said, at tlio Spa Fiolds moeting, H® was called on, because His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent had refiisod to give an. answer 
to tbo petition of the starving thouBands, i)y whom lie is sur¬ 
rounded—because four millions of our countrymen arc in distress 
—because so many more are embarrassed—because onfe million 
and a half fear distress, while the few only enjoy splendid luxiiiy ! 
It is not tliia country only that is oppressed : our sister country-— 
Ireland—shares in our misfortunes. There the climax of misery 
has boen brought to a close. The)"c, sutfering cannot be extended 
farther 1 Will men continue thus for months and years to be 
starved ? No ! Parliament should have taken into consideration 
the situation of the dying multitude, and not been deaf to our 
prayers ! Not a day passes in thifl great metropolis, in which 
people are not seen starving to death; and yet they will admit no 
means to relievo them ! Arrogance, folly, and crimes, have 
brought affairs to this dread crisis I Firmness and integrity can 
alone save tbo couutrv.” 

The spcceh of Young Watson, also adduced in evidence, carried 
out the some picture of distres.s. “ The Prince Regent,” said ho, 

in his groat generosity, in consequence of.our miseries, has given 
/iOOOi. out of tho Funds, which docs not touch his own pocket. He 
plunders you of millions, and then gives you part of the spoil. 
They rob you of all you possess, aud they give you a penny to pay 
the turnpike! ” 

The trial lasted seven days; and his defence gave tho first 
great, impulse to the after career of Sir Charles, then Mr; 
Wethereli. A verdict of not^ guilty ” was returned, Monday, 
Juno 16th. The instant it was given in, ** plaudits in the court 
made it known to others outside, when a general and simultaneous 
burst of applause, echoed from all parts of the hall.” Lord Ellen- 
bopongh, who tried tho case, expressed his indignation, in no 
moasured terms, at so indecorous a> proceeding ; but was answered 
that “ the concourse within and witiiout the hall is immense.” 

Immediately the trial was eonolnded, the Doctor proceeded with 
Mr. Harmer, his solicitor, through a private passage, in«ft Palace^ 
Yard* and so to Hatton Garden^ where he dined with Mr. Hartner. 
Ou quitting the house, in a Jhankbey-coach) the people took th^ 
horses from it, and drew it down Holbornr uTad so throi^h Fle^ 
Street, until he arrived at a Mr, West’s'—one of his bail—in 
Wyeh Street, Drury Lane. Here he alighted. On the cry for' 
“ Watson, Watsonj” being raised, Mr West made his appearanee 
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at tho firat floor windo\v, and said, “ Mr^- Watsou was so fatigued, 
ho was incapable of addressing them.'’ After repeated cries, the 
Doctor at length showed himself at the window, and bowed several 
times, in acknowledgment of the reiterated shouts of the moh. 
The erj of ** Hotae, Home,” was then raised by the crowd, after 
which they dispersed quietly, and in good order. The day follow¬ 
ing the Doctor’s acquittal, Thistlcwood, Preston, and Hooper were 
discharged from custody, “as no ovidonce could l>o brought 
against them.” So ended this much-talkcd-of trird. 

A different result had attended that of Cashman, who was 
found guilty, and sentenced to death, on a charge of high treason. 
—independent of the other count of felony, and stealing from a 
dwelling-house. Ilis eagerness to effect the escape of Young 
Watson from the house of Beckwith, brought on himself the judg¬ 
ment of the law, although upon his trial ho was reported to have 
said “he had no intention or wish to steal. He joined the mob 
hocauso he was starving ! lie had been sent from office to office 
without receiving relief, lie did not mean to harm, or commit a 
crime—his object was not riot, but preservation of life.” He was 
sentenced to death, without the hope of Tuercy or reprieve I 

The next visit of Poisser to the house of Mr. Holl was attended 
with the same discussion, though not with tlm samo result, as a 
plan was proposed by him, and eagerly adopted, for the further¬ 
ance of Young Watson’s flight. Mr. Poissor, it afipoared, had 
intimate knowledge, and was in coiTespondonco with, some 
Quakers residing in America; and it was proposed to disguise 
Young Watson as a member of tJmt body, in the hope that be 
would bo able to pass unnoticed in a dress so little .likely to ho 
suspected. It was agreed that Moggridge should make, the 
clothes; and to further the disguise as much as possible, they 
were to be wadded, so as to give a breadth and bulk to tho other¬ 
wise slight figure of the y^nng man. His skin also was to "he 
stained, and his hair dyed. The n»ole upon his face hod already 
been removed, so it was h()ped the proposed dress would effec¬ 
tually conceal him from the eyes of the police. He w^s also to 
be provided with letters and papers conne^ited affairs of husi- 
Beds, from some Quakers in'^England, in correspoddenco with those 
aiuToad; and it was hoped, that even in thc^ eyont of liie being 
searched, this additional ovideucc would fadlita^ his escape, and ' 
add conviction to his being what he represented himself— 
Quaker, about to go to America, on matters of business* 
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The particulars of his disguise agreed upon, their execution was 
to he cifectcd as speedily as possible. It was ascertained that a 
vessel was about to sail to America, and Mr. IIoll’s eldest son was 
despatched to take a berth. Every possible agency in the further¬ 
ance of his escape was, it was hoped, by these means, secured; and 
they dwelt with eagtu* expectation on the time when Young 
Watson was to attire himself in his new costume, and try the 
efficiency of the disguise proposed. 

Ills friend, Pondrill, was, in all these matters, an active agent. 
Anxious for thd preservation of the young man, he paid frequent 
visits to tho house, in the carrying out such particulars as he 
thought necessary for his safety. The present residence of Young 
Watson was so surrounded by danger, tliat every day brought it 
closer to tho door, and his removal became an hourly necessity, 
which each increased. His disguise completed, it was pro[)osed to 
take him to some other shelter, where he would be less shut in by 
perils, though loherc was yet a question, since all refused the 
shelter, even of n niglU’s lodging, to this rash and hunted man ! 
None would receive him, yet his removal was imperative, and, his 
disguise completed, immediate. 

As the time for Oashman’s execution drew near, the distress of 
Young Watsou assumed a sadder character—the man was to suffer 
death who rescued him from the fate he was himself about toundergo, 
and who had incurred that doom in preserving him from the conse¬ 
quences of his late imprudent act. His own fate was yet uncer¬ 
tain—if taken in his attempted flight, he might hang from the 
same beam. * 

The execution of Cashman wag fixed for Wc'lncsday, March 
12th, and immediately opposite Beckwith’s house was selected 
as the place for the law to launch its victim-, into eternity. In 
vain Mr. Beckwith petitioned for the removal of so horrible a 
spectacle from his door. The Secretary of State was inexorable. 
There the offence was committed—</wre it must be expiated. 

His disguise complete, Moggridge brought it borne ; and when 
dressed, oa entire change was wrought in the appcaranceV Yoimg 
Watson by the wadded clothing, as well as by the hpvelty of the 
attire, and it would have taken a keen eye to have detected in the 
sleek, quakerly youth, with his dark hair and bronzed complexion, 
the much-hunted young man in the brown great coat.’* Hift 
disguise was so successful, his friends could not but indulge in 
sanguine hopes of his escape, whichVith the coming darkness would 
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bo at least attempted ; tbc necessary letters to bis quakerjy friends 
had not been forgotten, and everything arranged, they waited with 
impatience the hour for the attempt. 

Accompanied by rcndrill, Young Watson loft the shelter of Mr. 
Holl s bouse at half-post nine o’clock, March 5th, and with good 
wishes for his safety, his preserver bade God speed and assist him 
in his perils. 

Young Watson was gone, and his protector looked back upon 
the danger he had run with fear, but not regret. lie bad sheltered 
what none others would ; ho had saved afeUow-cucature’slifo, and 
he cared not for reward ; it was enough for him that he had done 
his duty, lie had saved the erring and rash-minded youth from 
the gibbet and tbe cord, and he was satisfied. 

Young Watson and bis friend Pcndrill started forth to gain a 
shelter where they best could ; for although in part secure in his 
disguise from the dangers that beset him, it had not lessened 
the apprehensions of those wliosc services he asked and needed. 
On leaving Camden town, they made the best of their way towards 
Somers Town, to the house of Moggridgo, whose counsel and 
assistance they solicited as to where Im could obtain a lodging for 
tlie night. This Moggridge said he could not give, ** there was 
too ranch risk in it,’’and where to get one was the question? 
After some consultation, Pcndrill set out in the almost idle search, 
leaving Watson in the house of Moggridge, where ho remained 
about two hours, much to the alarm of its owner, who was in great 
teiTor at the risk he ran for that short time, little thinking of the 
perils he had imposed on others !« 

His fears were at their height, when about 12 o’clock Pendrlll 
returned, bringing with him a great coat, in which he proposed 
still further to shield Young AVatsoii from the eye of suspicion or 
distrust; his return appeased, in some measure, Moggridgo'a 
apprehension, who afterwards said: “ God forgive me ! I thought 
he had gone to give us up,’’ 

And this spoken of the very man whom he had himself takc^ 
to the house of Mr. Holl, in direct violation of hi^ pledge of 
eecresy and silence! ' . 

Having wrapt Young Watson in the extra garment, Pcndrill 
and he made their way to the house of a Mri Dennison, a ciiUef,'' 

Smithfield, where Young Watson! was permitted to sleep, and 
where he remained in bed during the day, fearful of being seeb* '^ 
•Thp next night, Pendrtll took him to a Mr. Clarke, a friend jirf ' 
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Young Watson’s, at whose house ho slept, Jtad xenaamed con- 
coaled during the next fow days, and Where ho made Bevoi*al little 
additions to his disguise, and also applied some means to remedy 
tbo defect of his diooping eyelid. His next removal was to Pon- 
drdl’s house in Newgate Street, and hut a short distance from 
Bockw ith’s shop, the scene of his mad folly, the cause of so much 
peril to Himself and others, and of death to hia ill-starred rescuer, -i 

The execution of (‘ashman was fixed for the next day, and the 
noieo of busy preparation m the erection of his scaflold, reached 
Watson as he lay. Barriers were thrown up to keep the people 
back, who were expected in multitudes to witness the execution, 
and the hammering, or heavy fall of timber, struck upon his oar 
the dreadful coming of the morrow! The man who saved his life 
was to suffer death—death for hia fault! The thought was mad 
dening, and each frcsli sound smote os on his heart 

The outdoor sympathy for the con'lemncd Cashman was great, 
and fearful of an outbreak, or attempt at rescue, the military had 
oulcrs to bo under aims, in readiness to repel any attempt of the 
expected multitude. 

With the dim morning, the people came! The gallows was up! 
The man was to die ! The fearful knell of the dying, and his awful 
doom, called them forth as with a soft voice from distant homo and 
bed “ to see the sight; ” and the best view of mortal suffering 
was bartered from many a window front or house-top. 

The grey morn had scarcely mixed with the black night, and 
seekers for the best places came straggling on, when a door opened, 
and Young Watson, Pondrill, and Moggndge, passed forth, and 
made their way through those who came or those l»o had already 
made their stand. Passed by the very side o" those who had 
sought him far and wide. Him, whose name rticred on that spot, 
would haro made them spring as at a started deer. He and his 
companions passed unsuspected on, and meeting still at every turn 
fresh comers to the scene of death, ahaped their way towards 
Gravesend. 

The vcfsel in which he had secured his berth, Venus,'* 
had dropped dowm the river, irom the docks; and once on hoard, 
he tiusted to escape a doom, the dismal propSrations for which ho 
had BO lately left ^liind. On ih^ went, walking with stout lunhe 
and eager hopes to Gravesend. 

Meanwhile, the game of death went on 1 The daylight came, 
and the busy crowd streamed in to see their fellow suffer. The 
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barriers erected kept tliem in partial chock, and aided by mime- 
rolls police officers and thoir assistants, the people wore held hack 
frcni pressing too closely on the immediate neighbourhood of tho 
gallows. , 

Tho bell had tolled. Newgate gave up its prey, and the caii *, 
came on. 

The multitude was vast. And as the sheriifs advanced with, , 
that fearful cart and its death-doomed load, the mob, in expression 
of their indignation, began to groan and hiss ; attempts were 
made at rescue, and to rush forward, hut the harriers prevented 
their encroaebraent, and the crowd was beaten hack. Cashman 
alone seemed careless of the fate awaiting him, and on leaving 
Ncivgate, had said: “ I am going to die, but I shall not shrink. 

I have done nothing against my king and country, 1 have always 
fought for them.” 

The cart came rolling on—^halted—and Cashman mounted tho 
gallows steps with a light and bounding tread. Tho moment ho 
appeared on the platform, the groans of indignation mingled with 
hisses, were redoubled. The executioner, to hasten his work, 
began to draw the cap over his face, when he exclaimed, “ for 
God’s sake, let me see to the last.” llis wish w'ns eompliexi with. 
Tho bolt was drawn—the man was dead—dead without a struggle, 

Tho street was thronged as for a fair; windows and house¬ 
tops, filled 'vvitli eager eyes, gazed on the sickening spectacle! 
Alone, the house of Beckwith looked with darkened windows ou: 
the sight! 

Meanwhile, Watson and his companions journeyed on their way 
to Gravesend. Hoping, but feaiful in their hope,, they passed 
along, and covered the long miles willing feet. The town was , 
gained ; tho vessel was jn sight. Yes, there it lay upon liio 
waters, to him, at leasf^ a thing of life, of hope, and liberty. 

As it was not thought advisable to Young Watson’s.companion^ - 
that they should accoibpany him on board, with a “God bless 
you ! ” they parted with the flying man, and after re.^ling from ; 
their leogthened walk, they jouri^eyed back as beat^thoy could, , 
md left Young Wateon.to the accc^lisbmeatIds flight. 

,; On deck, and mid the munnur Of Ostundredi^^ngues, he dw^t -; 
A3 o&o upon tiie thought of freedoa^—Of escap^vfrom da^er 
^pursuiV Yet up and down he walked and felt e^h eye wM ouhis,' 
meager ^d suspicious! J*carful himself,, he comjiu'ed up a Miomavi' 
.fna a'jpioaeand fees, who crossed him he walked ! ;> 
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know the thoughts of that young man, who fiod from death, yet 
feared its peril still at every turn ? Alone, lie walked the deck, 
away from friends, from kindred, all he valued—alone, and with 
but one thought-life ! 

The time had come, and the vessel was to sail. Fond eyes 
wore stretching to the distant shore, while others looked with 
sadness on their own, and wondered if they ever should see it 
more! The vessel was to sail, the goods were shipped, the 
passengers on board. The sails were spread, and swelling in 
the wind, the ready ship obeyed their impulse, and with eager 
leap ploughed np the tide! All looked witli curious eyes upon 
the seaman’s craft, as sail on sail came swaying down, and 
caught the willing breeze—all looked—but there was still a 
pair of eyes, that looked intense, and burning ! The anchor 
weighed, and all was ready for a start, when—Bomb! A gun 
was fired from the shore, the signal to lio to. 

Had the shot struck his brain, it would scarce have pained him 
less. Young Watson sank upon a seat, sick, and powerless. 

With straining eyes, he saw a boat put from the shore—near 
and nearer it came to the stayed ship, and seated in the fatal 
craft, he recognised Vickery and Lavender, two Bow Street 
officors. 

** Fancy,’' he said when writing from a distant land. Fancy 
my feeling of despair, when as the boat neared the vessel’s side, 
I saw my old enemies—Vickery and Lavender, seated in the 
stern. They had some clue to my method of escape—they had 
tracked me, and 1 gave myself up for lost." The boat reached 
the gangway—was fastened to it, and the tvro officers, attended 
by a magistrate, mounted tho^ ship’s side. .Tht^y wei’e followed 
—Young Watson could soaroe believe the ovi donee of his sight 
—by an old and bosom friend of his—a Mr. Whittaker, a 
clerk in Somerset House., Escape was hopeless—^he was in 
their grasp! . - 

It afterwards appeared, this yo^ongman had been pressed into 
the aid of tho police (who had Evidently obtained sonm clue to 
Young Watson’s means of escape) in the hopes some Sudden look,^ 
or exclamation, would betray him to their sight. For there is 
no reason to suppose Mr. Whittaker ever wcwld hate played ao 
false a part os to turn bloodhound in the service of the law, 
and scent his early friend unto his death. Whether or not he 
recognised Young Watson, and had sufficient command over his 
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countenance not to bctmy him, must ever remain a mTstcrj, 
though the young man’s appearance was so changed, that oven 
his old friend might pass him by, unheeded, and unknown. 

Once on board, the officers eyed round them with a keen and 
searching look. “ They came,” they said, "in search of some 
person who had committed murder.” Every one was subject to 
the strictest scrutiny, and fearful of detection. Young Watson was 
about to go below, and so to find a hiding-place, among the many 
recesses of the vessel; 'twos well that he did not—for a list of 
pas'sengers was demanded by the officers, who told them off by their 
names. The crew was subject to the like inspection and tha 
vessel strictly searched 

The officcis were evidently at fault; all were on deck, and one 
by one they wore made to “run the gauntlet,” and to pass 
between the officers, the magistrate, and Young Watson’s friend, 
A lynx-eyed watch was kept, not only on his countenance, hdt on 
that of each who passed ; when, strange to state, and affording 
another proof of the singularity of Young Watson’s escapes, a 
young woman who was about to pass between the officers, fainted; 
whether from fear or what, we know not—she was about joining 
a brother in America, and had lately come on board ; fearful as 
it was supposed of detention or some hindrance to her passage, she 
fainted as she was about to pass, and drew upon herself the 
greedy eyes of the police, who looked with much suspieion and 
distrust upon her fainting form* Young Watson, with a quick* 
ness, and readiness of wit, only mot with in trying circumstances^ 
immediately proffered his assistance to ** support the young lady 
while they pursued their search.” The offer was»accepted, and 
the search wert on. Passengers, crew, all passed j and, one by 
one, they underwent the keen and searching inspection of the 
police. 

In the meantime, WatsOii placed tho fainting woman on a seat, 
and moved between tho officers as they stood—^less perhaps an 
object of suspicion, from his recent ready aid, than tho^e who but 
obeyed ^he call, and wenv through tho ordeal with Jindifference 
or complaint. He walked between them, and his heart in his 
anxiety bent with such a heavy pulse, lie fcarCd “tho officer 
must have heard it as he passed.” Tho peril of hia situation, 
and fear of his detection, made it distinct, at least to him. He 
passed, and his joy may be conceived, when he heai d one officii 
whisper to the other, “ Ho is not here/’ 

SO, XXXIV.—VOL. VI. z 
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Those were indeed the charmed words on which life bad hong. 
The least indiscretion on his part, the least failing of his nerves, 
had ruined him. The accidental fainting of the young woman, 
and his ready wit iij^ offering his aid, took from himself some part 
of the suspicion with which they looked on all'—and aided by the 
strictness of his disguise, his stained free, and darkened hair, he 
walked unknown between the very men who had hunted for him 
far and wide. 

The search was ended, and the officers, in evident chagrin and 
disappointment, descended to their boat, and as it pulled towards 
the shore, Young Watson’s heart beat high—^but it was with 
hope—not fear. Again he had escaped when almost in their 
arms! Life was the one absorbing thought, in which all cen¬ 
tered—that life lay now before him, freed from the hazard of 
pursuit, and as the boat grew less upon the sight, he thanked his 
Ood, and prayed in thankfrlness I 

The spreading sails again were loosened to tho winds, and 
the glad vessel straining to be gone, broke like a live thing 
through the free and bounding waters f The busy shore was 
left behind, and with a glad and buoyant spirit, he saw the river 
passed, while the bold sea lay wide and wild before'him. The 
vessel breasted the strong waves, and shaped its course, for his 
new homo—America ! And thus Young Watson escaped. 

Some months had passed after the adventure just detailed, 
when the officers. Lavender and Vickery, were told by Pendrell 
of Young Watson's actual presence on board the searched ship. 
They were at first incredulous, tut upon the particulars of his 
disguise being described, they were wrathM to a degree, and 
always heard with much annoyance any allusion to his escape. 

A few days had passed after Young Watson’s mmoval, whCn 
Mr. Holl’s house, in which he had remained so long concealed, 
was searched, and himself put under meet, on the charge of 
}\is concealment. His papers were also Seised, and in Cold Bath 
Yields, he remained a prisoner for more than six weeks. H« 
was examined upon the charge of high treason, and the har¬ 
bouring Young Watson, before Lord Sidmouth, at the Secretary 
of State s office, and underwent not only a most rigid questioning, 
but was reminded of tho extreme da^^ of his position, as it was 
stated they had " proofs of Young Watson’s eoncealment in his 
house.” These were fresh trials frr Holl and his frmilj, 
who were left in great distress msd fei^ as’to his safety. Mean- 
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while the fruitless search wont on ! Young Watson’s escape 
having no doubt reached the ears of govorument, Mr. lloll was 
liberated, after enduring much anxietj of mind and bodj. 

Young Watson reached Ameiica in safety, and strange ns it 
may appear, Mr. Holl never heard from him but onco, and that 
^‘his best remembrance” conveyed to liim in some letter to 
friend. Ue lived but a few years, and died in exile, and wo 
believe in distress. His family—who ever testified the greatest 
gratitude for his preservation—^remained some years in England, 
hut the Doctor’s patient industry lu the carrying out his schemes 
fur political freedom, and Pailiamentary Reform, removed him 
in a great measuie from the practice of his piofession, in con¬ 
sequence of which ho made hut a scanty living. After somo 
years of haidship and endurance, he left with his family for 
Ameiica, and no communication has over been rocehed to tell if 
they aie dead or living. 

The good genius mat scorned to wait upon Young Watson’s 
steps is evidenced by the number and singularity of his escapes. 
That he had great presence of mind, and strength of nerves, is 
instanced by the readiness with which ho avaded himself of the 
young woman’s fainting on board the vessel, as a means toAako 
suspicion off himself, and it is still more worthy of remark, that 
of the many persons in Whoso power his life was trusted, none 
betrayed bim, although tempted by a heavy reward-—a fortune 
to a poor man—and neaily all were poor. In the midst of 
poverty and distress, he found fast fiicuds, who sheltered—aided 
—and finally assisted him in his escape. 

There is no fable mixed with this narrative. * It is homely 
truth, and a sense of duty, and a justice to tlio dead, has alone 
imposed the task. The agitation of the times in which these 
occurrences took place has passed away. The ends for which so 
many toiled, in later days have been achieved ; and wo are now 
reaping the fuU harvest of what was sowed by patient toil in 
struggle with misrule, which viewed with jealous eye cncroaoh- 
mentsxm its policy and power. The times arc gone when agita¬ 
tion for political reform was met with c ird and scaffold. Quietly 
and steadily it has kept its march, and the still growing murmur 
of a people’s discontent, has carried out its purpose and its will* 
And we now look back, almost with distrust, to times so Uttlo 
passed, when treason eould bo gathered from a household gossip, 
and a man’s hearth be no security from a minister’s suspicion, or a 
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spy’s mistrust. And without wishing to uphold the rashness 
and intcnijierance which bronght upon this young man, whose 
adventures have been detailed, so much sad consequence, we 
must still make some allowance for oppression then endured, and 
the necessities which in part led to the nine days’ wonder of 
Young Watson, and the Riots of 1816.” 

H. noLL. 


»THB TWIN BROTHER. 


The BiotlicTfi of La Trappe wero allowed no intertourse with tho world that 
lay bc>nnd the walla of their Conveut; they had hardly learned the demiae of 
one king when thex had lived several years under the rule of another. The death 
of their kindrid was only announecd by their religious Supenoi icquesting tho 
prayers of the rongrogatiou for the soul of a brother or sister who had ^las'^ed 
away. The dead were not mentioned by name. The labour allotted to the Monks 
was peculiarly se^orf , they wcic hewers of wood and drawers of water. All lo\ea 
beyond t)i.it of llca^cD niul God were bauished then domicile; they wire laid tet 
die on n hed of dust and ashes. The scenery around was of tho most dreary 
kind, consisting of dark woods alid a stagnant lake. 

Fathfr ! spiead out mine ashy bed, 

For dust \\ ith dust is blentimg fast, 

Far o’er the Future light is shed— 

Yet pause with me upon the past! 

Tho’ 1 have crucified desire, 

And in the altar’s holy fire, 

Have made a holocaust df all 
That does not lie beyond the pall; 

Tho’ 1 have fasted, watched, and wept, 

One altar human love hath kept— 

One altar in the heart that gave 
Itself to God and to the grave ! 

The love of woman—it hath tied 
The aching fast and horse-hair vest—* 
buch light temptation was not spread 
For fliis emaciate stricken hreast— 

’Hie short lived, feverish, fond untruth— 

I learned its worth in stormy youth. 

The pnde of human pomp and pow'er-^ 

Say—lives it in this awfitl hour ? 

When false and failing, blank and drear, 

The fairest dreams of earth appear, 

And hope scarce triumphs over fear 1 
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When dimly in the soure dark skies 
The heavenly moon of faith can rise— 

Of my old self remains one thing, 

To which long years no changes bring— 

One love, I neVr conld bend nor break 
With it—-Oh God! my heart thou’lt take ! 

Father ! I had a brother bom 
• With me, on one fair summer mom; 

And the first face that met mine eye, 
Beaming with innocence and love, • 

Was that twin-brother’s—ever nigh ; 

And, like the young of the \\ ild dove, 

We lay within one happy nest, 

Were formed and fed in one dear breast. 
Father ! that love it seemed to grow 
E'en with our stature and our strength ; 

■So streamlets gather as they flow, 

And roll in mighty tide at length. 

I seemed of him, and he of me, 

Knit by some wond’rous sympathy ; 

Yet we were dilFerent; I was grave, 

To sad foreboding eVr a slave. 

On me the shadow of the tomb 
Fell with a dull and sullen gloom ; 

Life was a feverish troub’lous thing— 
Passion—repentance—sufferi ng— 

Wild gleams of joy, then scouige and prayer, 
To this sad birthnght I was heir; 

Cod’s judgments, in their deadliest guise, 
Hung as a darkness o’er mine eyes ; » 

While my bright brother could but see 
The mercies of the Deity— 

Long—suffering-'pai ient—loving—^mild, 

As mother with a rickly child, 

Averting lingering judgments due, 

Canning, like lambs, the blessed few, 
Healing old griefs by mercies new— 

These were his visions. Faith like this 
Promised in life a heavenly bli«a, 

And he was glad with hope and mirth. 
Enjoying,aU things from nis birth 
Wisely and well—the gi;^ of Heaven, , 

As biMsinge, not temptations given. , 

^Father I when settled on my sonV 
A sorrow hopeless—past contronli 
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On my hon/on’s gathering night 
Oui love yef shed one gleam of light» 

But I would live and ynay alone, 

And >ield an nndiMded heart 
For the Eternal Spint’s throne, 

A temple conseciate, apart, 

Fiom whose pure courts all thought was dinen. 
All hope, but that of Death and Heaven. 

And I came here,—I need not tell 
Thee of my penitence md pain j 
Within'the walls of this dim cell 
IVg wrestled with my heart in vain : 

Ills imago haunts the fevered sleep 

That fainting natuie steals fiom prayer; 
When Angels with me vigil keep 
*1 he face of my twin-bom thev weal— 

The only oni that ne’ei dccened, 

That I, m daikest mood, believed 
His voice upon our anthem sw’elh, 

He Mglis ninul the parting knells, 

My biothei at my side hath stood, 

Vion less, in this deep darksome W'ood, 

M JiciL the 0 ik’s knotted trunk I hewed, 

And gramtt blocks to atoms broke, 

And strove, amid the solitade, 

To tame my spiiit to the yoke; 

Then, li om the long grass at my feet, 

There rose a munnur low and sweet; 

Fancy in human utterance wove 
The mstling of the wnnd^tirred grove; 

The hollow reeds, around the lake, 

With moital’s anguish seemed to quake, 

While on the silence thnlled his tone, 

Plaintive as parting spiiit’s moan— 

Brother * why le^ve me thus alone 1 
All the temptations shunned by thee 
Yet gathei aarkly oyer me ” 

Fathei» I may not paint my dread, 

AVhen, at oui vesperti, thou hast said. 

Pi 1 }, brethren, for the kindred dead ! 

Unto his rest hath passed away 
A kinsman’s spmt—let us pray ! ” 

Oh f then, I thought of my twan-bora, 

Was it foi him the> bade me mourn ?— 

And had he died, and 1 afar ?— 

Paited Ills soul in grief and pam 1 
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And did he whisper, from yon star, 
rd taught him trust in man was vain ? 

Father! ’tis years since I liave heard 
Of him, or fiom iiim, news or word : 

The chestnut hair, that decked his brow, 

Is, doubtless, stie^ed w’ith silver now; 

And o'ei his clear eye’s laughing light 
Gatbei the shades of coming night; 

While, flora his tones, have passed <away 
The thnllmg loy and melody: 

Yet should 1 know him w'crc the change 
]>ecp(i and madder than my thought. 

Oh ' what may sevei, what estrange 
That t le amid our being wrought 1 
How it hath fared with him in life, 

Alas ’ it is not mine to know ; 

I’ve loved him thio’ the weaiy strife, 

’MkI hopeless prayei, And causeless woe : 

Foi him my paiting spirit yearns. 

And o’ei Time’s backward path returns. 

Theic, on Heaven's threshold, in the light, 

Golden and loseate, there he stands— 

As in life’s moinmg young and biight, 

With beaming blow, and outstictch’d hands— 

Fatliei * he seems awaiting me 
To enter in Eternity ! 

Mrs. Acton Tindal. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WHITTINGTON FUND. 

No. IV.—OUR BEHAVIOUR. 

A FEW paragraphs on the behavioui of full-grflwn men and 
women, tnay bo thought by some to si vour more of the fopperiea 
of Aywyoj, with his precepts how to siieezo, which leg to nut 
foromoat, what compliments suit feen/f, and what belong to tics, 
than befits the plainness of the Shilling Magazine, or the digmigr 
of a popular assembly, like our Cheap Club. And yet, seoiDg 
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ibftt men and women are to meet in it on some^laat now terms, 
and that not mci’oly their personal comfort, hut also tho well-being 
of the cstiiblishmcnt it is their interest to support, depends on the 
manner in which they comport thesmselves, my wisdom about 
tho matter may not be (juito so superfluous as it seems to those 
who fancy every man that pays his debts must bo a Grandison, 
and Q\cvj woman unwilling to elope on false pretences, a Uamot 
Byron. 

Consideratcncss without conventionalism ! Iloro are longer 
woids than I like«to use ; but they state tho matter more biiefly 
than, pcihajis, it is possible to do in “ pure Saxon.” To recon¬ 
cile the two is not a very easy business. Still it is not a 
science, for the teaching of which cottages should ho built; 
nor are all the niceties and fastidiousness involved in it, which 
some upholders of good manners would have us believe For, in 
our Club, consideratenesB is not bound to meet the unreasonablo 
whims and fancies which spring iip->-a h 3 'dra crop—in proportion 
with the attempts made to satisfy them. Persons, for instance, 
who demand ijmctness, can have the demand met, until no silence 
is dead enough to content their impatience of sound—save it bo 
the stillness of a vacuum ! Now, as doors must bo shut, and indi¬ 
viduals of all sizes and all thicknesses of shoe-leather go (not 
creep) uj> and down stairs, it would he hopeless to pass through 
our cliib-lifo in an atmosphere of dread or deprecation of their 
bitter looks. The unfitness, the incivility (if there be any in the 
case) lies with t/icm, for trying to trouble the average ** Israel” of 
jcivilised folk, by their morbid pffculiarities. Wliether, even in 
jLmestic intercourse, tho “ studying,” or “humouring” of these, 
P a vii’tue when carried to e-veesa—whether it be not a mean and 
cofvardly deprecation of wrath and irritab’hty fraught with its 
own punishment—arc questions T atn often tempted gravely to 
ask, and closely to argue. In a miscellaneous company, at 
least, to think of the feat is absurd, because to accomplish it is 
imposbiblc. i 

Yet the freedoms, of which every man's club exporlencf must 
remind him—the hardy and obtuse disregard of time, J)l»ce, and 
person, one has been called upon to endure (supposiDg one is not, 
by nature, “ a person of spirit,” alias a Eesentor,) are to bo 
referred to in yet more cmpliatic notes of warning. Shall 1 ever 
fwget the taU gentleman, closp buttoned to the chin, frowning 
with his own importance, lowering ^^ith weighty thqughis, who * 
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tiaed to select the libiaiy of the —^—— AS the theaJtre fwr the 
exposition of nis opinions on politics, religion, metaphysics, the 
natuial sciences, and tho hno arts, in a voice as loud as 
Ltthlache’s, but as slow in its sound as the hammer of a sleepy 
paviour ? Shall I ever forget the deliberate and menacing history 
of his law-suit with his mother’s brother, by a second manioge, 
which ho would begin, continue, and end, in despite of fuiious 
loots, toughs, the emphasis of which there was no mistaking— 
nay, and an impatient exit or two—ot the very moment when I 
was fiist making acquaintance with dear Mrs. N4tkleby ? ** What 
I said, and wliat Orgei advised—and what piinciplo foibad «/y 
acquiescence m —and how the case was a \eiy complicated one— 

• nd the saciifices / was picparcd to make—and what the opposing 
party had put forw'aiJ,” &c., die, dsc., die., with a gencial 
disseitation on English law by way of (as tho 

embroideiers phrase it) and a particular encomium on cxciy sepa¬ 
rate scrap of good natuie or liberality, or willingness to accommo¬ 
date, which himself the plaintiff had shown. 

Yet Boiewoith was a juiit and cultivated man, and passed as well- 
behaved, failing only in that self-distrust which might ha\o 
whispered to him, that tho Borewortb Cause was not the matter 
which the entire world was waiting and wanting to hear about! 
Was tho rule of silence put into his hands, hy the waiter, sharjily 
rung up for the purpose, its authority lasted but for a poor fiio 
minutes ; so far as the intcri upting of tho Gi eat Case—its History, 
went—^aud, after that, the intolerable man was 

** Swinging Blow,*with sullen roar,” • 

as ponderously as over; difficult to intoirupt, and impossible to 
impress. Tho Club was for Him, and He foi tbo Club ; and tlio 
Committee of Ten, and the cntiic list of five hnndicd members, 
might legislate and rage as much as they pleased: thoi e was no 
hope of bringing him into form and older! Ho bad never learned 
at home, or at college,, or in church, to consider others ! But two 
such pefsons (happily, I hope and trust tlieio is only one in the 
world St a time!) would be sufficient to lend asundo: the cutiio 
time-honoured Fabric of Club-Society ‘from China to Peru.’' 
Well might the day of his quitting the haunts of Bachelor Men for ‘ 
domestic pleasures—of his confining his conversation to OueT^oor, 
Injured woman, be celebrated by a House Dinner which is ^et 
i^ken of, throughout every metropolitan association, as the most'' 
j^al in the mmals of Clubdom, 
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There is, again, that tornble creature, immortalised hy Mr. Poole * 
—whoso fix’cd idea is the investigation of abuses, and having his 
uttonnost money’s woitli lor his money: the man who memo- 
rinlises against his mackerel as “too small in the roe,” and his 
half-pint of wine ns scantier, by a few drops, than the half-pints of 
all his neighbours—and who seats himself, purposely, at a central 
tabic that he may see how mucli better used wwy are than he is, 
and profit, moreover, by all their secrets!—I know not, in all the 
Natur.il History of Human Trumpery, a more unprepossessing 
Bpt‘tinion than this!—Bad is the fanaticism of self-denial; but the 
epicureanism of consummate selfishness is worse. It is apt to grow, 
too, ou those, who, loading lives of much toil, imagine that their 
leisure affords no duties to he performed, save that of snatching, or 
snaiing for themselves, as much comfort, at the cost and contribution 
of c> ery one else, ns is practicable. Let mo speak a word, seriously, 
to the middle-aged, and unmarried, of my own sox : ospeciajly to 
those who pique themselves upon their knowledge of life: and 
sometimes, in a sort of vapouimg pride, are apt to begin that 
pursuit of personal indulgences which eiids in a craving that an 
iilldorado could not satisfy. One meets these dismal and homeless 
creatures in every place of public resort—hard, unloving, and 
unloved : querulous in proportion as strength and spirits fail them: 
and disgusted when they perceive a younger world rising up around 
them, uhlch disregards theii* maxims, despises their egotism, anef 
will have its own share of pleasure and accommodation. A thank¬ 
less child is a racking pain for old age ; but a thankless boBomr- 
guest, such as indulged selfislmoss may become, is worac—a duller, 
slower, more hopeless malady, from the symptoms of which by- 
standois may well recoil with avereion rather than pity !-^l do not 
write, recollect, as one impatient of the prime j *accs given to the 
mature—^because he is younger: or jealous of influence he can no 
lunger secure, because ho is older, than they: but with a middle- 
agtd man’s lively, daily, and hourly feeling of the encroachments 
winch what are called “tastes’ and ‘'notions of comfort” may 
mak<‘ upon^thc sound judgment, the kindly heart, the flree-wilL 
r’erhapa it is nothing better than the terror of tho most double- 
refined selfishness which makes me eJEclaim, ** Let me never grow 
a spectre, a scarecrow, an incubus upon those who arc to lay mo 
in tho grave! ” 

And yet it is not a mere battle with shadows, here, to dwell on 
the danger and misery of this foible: inasmuch as Club life, beyond 
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‘all others, may tempt those of small fortunes, with few other means 
of variety, to this liardcncd and hardening self-consideration.—To 
make a Club or ITotcl a school or place of penance for Old Bache¬ 
lors, were absurd: in truth, a species of adult instruction which 
would mix oddly with cvciy man’s own “ ease in his inn.”—But it 
is a crotchet of mine, to warn all who arc past thirty-fivo of “their 
own chair ” or “ their own table ”—of the “ bubble too much ” os 
indispensable to cookery, or the one particular temperature they 
must exist in, which is sure to be too hot or too cold for some ono 
else. At forty-fivo those little propensities ai’e* no longer to be 
passed off with a laugh! they are then serious. At fifty-five, 
they are necessities. At sixty-five, they may be offences ; and at 
Boventy-five, the Club join in a general Te Dewn when ague or 
asthma keeps the Good Liver at home : no longer to monopolise 
the comer in winter and the window in summer—no longer to keep 
the Myrmidons in fretted though submissive waiting on his whim¬ 
sies —Who would like such an old age ? 

Take it not amiss, then, Brother Member, if I remind you, that 
Ho read the newspaper quickly on the day after an interesting 
debate, is a courtesy, which may be of value to many of your 
party: that by not outrageously dawdling over your solitary drop 
or draught, after dinner, you may bo expediting repast of some 
hungry man : that you may have a neighbour who can’t help fol¬ 
lowing your Bevil’s taftoot to tho utter dissipation of his powers of 
attention: and that if three people are sitting round a fire, two 
may bo sensibly afflicted if you poke it up into a ])lazing heat which 
only makes for yourself a changfe of pretty dream-pictures ? There 
is great geniality in one’s own jollity, no doubt; there is some in 
not utterly destroying, in not frivolously disturbing the jollity of 
Othei-s. And this may bo shown, in a thousand ways, without fuss, 
er finicality, or sacrifice of a single indulgence, save those which 
Time will convert into burdens! 

Nor must I overlook whnt seems to me a point of importance—* 
eonsideratcncas for the servants of our Club, shown in some form or 
other sVh as shall befit a cheap and j (ipular ossenibly. Let it 
never be said of us—what is urged, I fi ar too often with joatice, 
against those who arc loudest in raising their voices against the 
luxurious insolence of the aristocratic——that wc aro harsh and 
tyrannical masters, who would be sorvod most to our own hking by 
ateam creatures I Lot us never hear the plea, that those who wait 
us are in the plight of the “ skinned eels ” so familiar to 
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Josopli Miller—that they arc paid for their incessant attendance on 
our caprices. Tzue though this is : it is trutli seized by a wiong 
handle. And let it be recollected, that—inasmuch as there can be 
in a Club none of that home feeling, which, I hope every Head of 
a household desires to extend to all within its pale, and which gives 
a certain charm and interest to service—we aie bound as men, and. 
fcllow-citi/.ens, to consider the estate of those who minister to our 
enjoyment of luxuries we could not have at home. Further: it is 
not ju the possibility of events that our servants can be of as high 
a class as those belonging to more costly establishments : all the 
moie need is theic, then, that they should have the helping hand 
of cultivation and indulgence extended to them— their library— 
their holidays: all the raoie need that we should abstain from 
tonncnting them by immoderate requisitions, oS religiously, as wo 
should abstain from breaking the Club bow-window, or spoiling the 
Club carpets in the bad fashion which much smoking is apt to 
engender. If we are only to be made comfortable by the training 
and maintaining of an army of wliitc slaves, the ininciplc of our 
existence is belied : and our establishment deseives to bo closed, 
80 far as tlie contempt of every lover of progress can closo it. 

But, of all points of Behaviour, the one most needful to be 
watched in our Cheap Club, is the demeanour of men towards 
women. Hero again, Considorateness—but not Conventionalism I 
as much civility as you please—^but no sycophancy. Wo shall 
never, I think, err on the side of Bashaw-like callousness. We 
liavc got, thank God 1 past the sensual folly of considering our 
wives as merely cooks and meiidefs of linen,—and our friends, as 
only friends, in proportion as we are disposed to make love to 
them, or to excite a peculiar interest by nairating the wonders of 
our lives and characters, while, in open-mouth ..d silence, they sit 
to listen. Heaven forbid that we Bli'iuld, in any shape, see repro¬ 
duced, that Gorman domesticity" which allows the Man and the 
House-friend to sit grandly enjoying themselves and their mystical 
palavers^ T\liile the fervent woman Is ever on her feet to feed 
them—to wfit on them—^taking a pride in playing the handmaid. 
But the enervating civilities, by which alone some men show their 
consciousness of Woman’s presence, are to me almost as unploasing, 
because arguing a state of degradation, admitted, and to be com¬ 
pensated for. Theirs is no case of Mortal and Goddess, (one respects 
one’s Divinities!) but of Woman and Master,—or, what is less 
agreeable, of Man and Mistress! A thousand considerations mis 
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themselves vrith the question ^hich liere it would be impoBsible to 
state, or to follow out: enough to say, that, at that very time iu 
Franco when won>cn had the most supremacy as petites maUresses, 
men u ere the most cruel. It was in an Arcadian bower, such as 
Watteau or Boucher would have been proud to paint, that tho 
poudored, and laced, and patched, and rouged, and tinselled Brute 
of title stamped with his sharp-heeled shoo upon the ungloved 
hand of the Beauty sitting at his feet on the grass—“ to see,” ho 
said, “ whether her face would bo disfigured by the expression of 
pain ! ” Yet that was the age of handings-out £y:\d bowings-low; 
and of compliments studied in the Aradcmie: and of Courts where 
a Fan seemed the sceptre 1 In our Club, if women arc really to 
frequent it: not merely to be made a show of—when Mrs. Howitt 
comes down to make tea, and Miss Ralnforth to sing, or some 
other Lady {titled by genius) to read us a scene fioui Shakspeare— 
we must respect their independence. A mincing ovcr-deferenco 
would become as vulgar, and leads to as much restraint and diffi¬ 
culty, as a hectoring and coarse'disregard. Women are made 
exigent, in large part, by the folly and baseness of men. Were 
our courtesies to the other sex more simple and dignified—less 
contemptuously exclusive in being addressea only to Youth and 
Beauty, wo should hear of less teasing, less exaction among wotnen, 
in their spring and early summer—less sourness and selfishness in 
their autumn. Those i/tho spoil tho child, have no right to couiplaia 
of her childishness! Those whojive in a perpetual atmosphere of 
Boftnesses,—fit only for tho love-making into which we all fait, 
blessedly, once in a lifetime,—wught not to breathe a word of 
complaint if perpetual love-making is expected from tlicm, and tho 
most eagerly when it comes the most sparingly. That any woman 
4 Jould he put to the blush, in our Cheap Club, it would bo impossible, 
for one instant, to imagine ; but, let her sayings and doings, her 
ways and her fancies, be an cbject of tender observation or cynical 
impatience, and she will take her share simply, naturally, and—I 
hope and trust—^without often rolling the apple of discord on the 
floor to mako a scramble among rival candidates. ^ 

But enough: and some will say more t lau enough—of remarks, 
to the truth of each one whereof some person wiU bear witness,—• 
to the connection and combination of which, os a whole, possibly 
no one will subscribe. Be they good or bad—sound discretion or 
drivelling, I feel assured that there is a self-consistency and 
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a harmony among tboin: that aa illustrations of the principle 
“ For all and for each,” they are crotchets which (as the musicians 
would say) make up a phrase which has a character and a meaning 
of its own. To he canvassed then, for agreement, for objection, or 
for rectification, I leave them honestly and heartily. May the 
Institution in whose cause they were undertaken, prosper: and it 
will : so long as it is baaed upon real principles of liberality— 
which imply, at once, something of strictness on the part of each 
member to himself, and of generosity to others—in the administra¬ 
tion of, or participation in, the details of daily life and conversation. 


THE EGYPTIAN COQUETTE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.” 

Bright flowers round the gloomy tombs! A gay bird blithely 
singing on the pyramids’ eternal height! Seat^ hy the side of , 
the priest of Cncph,*and laughing in the eyes of the stem Isiac 
hierophant, winning from his gravity the Hermesian philosopher, 
and calling hack to life, and love, and joy, the worshippers of the 
ineffable Eicton ; behold the bright flower of life—the gay young 
bird of love—the beautiful coquette of Mizraim * ! We could not 
spare thee, child of laughter! Thou art not of the noble—^but 
thou art of tho beautiful of humanity ; and Nature cradles the babe 
and the hero, tho forest oak and*tho flaunting tulip, with the same 
love as though they were equals lying together upon her mighty 
bosom. The earth is wide enough for the daisy and the butter¬ 
cup to find a place within its garners, though com and fruits aro 
treasured there; and our hearts may not bo so strait that (hey 
cannot love the unlike—that they cannot give to tho one honour 
and reverence, and to the other, an admiration which can best 
speak in jests, and a love that has nought deeper than mirth for 
its interprater. , r • 

Our coquette is young and fair ; and this is an excuse for erety 
fault that is not crime! Youth is imperfection’s best pleader, and 
rarely does it-lose its cause. Prom the petty ■^rnywardnesa of the 
froward child, nestling, like a cherub lost from Ef^ven’s courts, in 

Egypt. 
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ito mother’s arms, to the innocent vanities, and pretty affectations 
of the spoilt heauty, whoso life is the pole-star of hundreds—and 
whose lo^ e has been deified beyond humanity—^youth cxcus|a its own 
faults. For, indeed, that which is called virtue, but whicli often 
only a part, not the whole, of good, is neither so amiable nor 
BO lovely as much which falls under the censure of the severe. 
The fault of the moralist consists in his excluding grace and 
heauty from the circle of his virtues They are virtues; gilts 
from Heaven, pure and direct! Why should they bo scorned 
because they arc not temperance, or fortitude, or courage ? Is the 
rose unworthy because it is not the grape ? Shall the laik be 
unheard because it is not the eagle ? To each, its pUco,—to 
each its honour ! 

To all women, love I 

Wo repeat this To all women, love! To the chaste matron 
—to the tender mother—to the pure virgin sitting alone in her 
maiden’s modesty, unseen and unregarded—to all, honour—aye, 
and reverence, as to incorporations, in thoir degree, of the Divine 
Spirit. And, still further;—to you, gay and thoughtless one— 
you child, rich in health and joy—^rich in lovo, in place, and friends 
—^he, whose smooth brow was never furrowed by thought—whose 
heaii) has never known distress—to the bright-eyed bird fleeing 
through its cloudless heaven, and for ever chirping its merry note 
—-to the young coquette, the giddy flirt, the thoughtless, mindless 
beauty—even to her, love and admiration I Out upon the cynic 
who would deny it! Shame upon the virtue that would reject 
her I She hath her place, yon Aoughtless one, and nor sago nor 
priest may spurn her from it! Carved out by Nature’s own band, 
her nicho stands in the temple of Perfection ; and, without her, 
the world would be incomplete as the hedgerows in the summer, 
were no flowers blooming there—no birds disporting. 

In the past, the Graces wore of the rough Latin religion ; the 
Chariies were the gems of the Hcllenio ; the Apsoras haunt the 
sleep of the Hindu, and their prototypes, in earthly womanhood, 
still liyef*on Egyptian walls. Though ages have passed into the 
-gulf of time—though kings and heroes have been laid in the dust— 
Slough the mighty ones have perished, and the strength of the 
morning has become weakness—still Uves on the sweet memory of 
^mle beauty! The tombs hold b%ok the pages of many a dark 
ho& of loro and mystery, for which the world would pay down 
gold as it were sea-sand ; myUis* arts, faith, and knowledge, 
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these have faded away, while the stem tablet which has registered 
not poetry, and has hidden the secrets of science, has preserved, 
fresh and vivid, the record of woman’s loveliness! The emertdd 
table of Ttlcrmes has become one of the mystic juggleries of tho 
alchemist; but tho metal mirror, in which beauty smiled to see 
herself reflected, is among the hoarded treasures of time. Tho 
mysterious compounds, unknown to us, by which such brilliant 
effects in art were produced, have crumbled away into dust, and 
their individuality reincorporato with tho universal life; but tho 
jetty dye wherewith the maiden deepened the lustre of her 
languishing eyes, and lighted up the torch which should consume 
the happiness of the Egyptian j'outln still exists to teach tho 
sweet women of earth one other grace by which they may become 
tho solo rulers of that earth. 

Nay, start not! In the grim case* * * § thou seost thoro —yon 
shapeless mass swathed in painted M'rappers —yon crumbling 
skeleton, grinning in mockery at the care which would have pre¬ 
served its life through mouldering cerecloths and precious halms 
—was once the home and the form of beauty, youth, and love. 
And, beneath the shadow of the eternal pyramids—laving her fair 
foot in tlie splashing waters of tho mighty Nile—standing by tho 
gigantic pylon i of the dread temple, while the holy train sv eeps 
past and Alls her foolish hoart, so light and vain, with solemn 
thoughts and wondering awe—in Egypt, the land which gave 
birth to the sphyiix, and shadowed out such grand, Auch glorious, 
but overwhelming truths—even there, bloomed the gentle flower 
of woman’s beauty and woman’s, coquetry, Come 1 wo will wave 
the wand of life, the mystic Tau once more over that crumbling 
skeleton ; once more the rattling bones shall be indued with life, 
and the spirit shall reanimate the dead, and snatch its prey from the 
tomb, and rescue his victim from tho hands of tho Dread Judge ||. 

Hurst thy cerecloths. Maid of Egypt! Aiise from thy narrow 
place in the sterile valley of the toiubs, and come forth before our 

* cry cue Knows that the corpse, or mutnmy, after the embalmtnff pro¬ 
cess, was Hwatliod m Uncu bondages, painted and gilded, &c. then plac^ in a 
W'oodoa ease. 

+ The gateway w’hich led into the propylenm, or court of a temple. 

X 'Xhe Cross, an emblem held by every Egyptian ^od, as a token of life. 

§ Ofdris ns Onuofre, or Judge of Amenti. Atnenti is the Egyptian Hades, 
or lleU, the place oi the departed, where Chdris Onnofre.fho Dread Unname- 
ablo, sits 08 judge, and awards Urn degree Metempayohosie. 
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^!1 the of tlij yootli, an4 iir all <»f fli[iQ0 

^onioioats* Lot no lo^ q|^ix bt^Kt yooog 
M^totkod^ozu tho day in the hc^ur of life; let nik pnnt a k{^ upon 
w lips as ^mnl in at(A seduction when ih)r loTor paom^ 
%; lot ^ Btand bomde woo and press tliy gen^e Land in 
and loara from th^ wliatVes Wauty and lore in ftb land 
K^m ♦—what was maiden’s coquetry in iJ^e luindre4 gales of thp 
m^htj Thebes, and in the streets of the merchant-city of |f emphts* 
l^es, dark and gloomy, and weird enough j It seems almo&t a 
tnochery to bind up woman’s grace auth them t 

The morning h^ risers bright and unclouded; the m^Osiio 
flun sweeps forth from her t dbsmber, dazzling in her yirgin spletf 
door, to greet the young day-god, the bashful fehoout, as hO 
springs up from his lotus throne, where all night long he has idept, 
hanging his fair head, and closing his silent lips with his ha;^. 
But fair as the young child of Athor the Beautiful §, is that sweet 
maiden, yrho now opens her long almond-shaped eyes upon the new 
day Sweet have neon her dreams in the nijght, and favourable || 
the omens that jGrst greet her, Kot sounds of woeping—not worda 
of wrangling and discomfort—^but childhood’s merry laughter--* 
music, mirth, and ioy—these the morning auguries to Bgpt*a 
miaccful maid. Tne uncovered opening m the chamber, which 
perved her for the more modem wmdow—for the anoimit B|a^ 
4im was too wise to glaze these apurtures, when such a huiwg 
|un heat down upon them—looks into the gardenb of 4o cij|, 
whtTu she mayfeaHt her eyes upqp all those gmrious Aowers^l^ 
the skUM Theban imitates so wpll, or rest them Upon the quiet 
l&eei^m ihe pah^, and the acac^ and the pear-tree,, and ^e £g<- 
^af, 8he may hear the ITde as it wanders by—Egypt’s fertilizing - 
go^ I a^d she mar turn bar heedless soul to higher thop^ts, aa 
W l^^es oaioh me streamers which flatter on the pillars of the 
^m^he|nngii^ to the temple. The princely halls ot the nobl^ 

. .1 i n . . . - . . . . . . ■ - — ■ >« — I—. .. . . . . . 


^ Khem is Ham, or blooknifiss Khemi, Egypt. 

W The (MU la in Bgyptisa myihelogy ; the mom, nu^n^bm 
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have also these s^e banners, but their gateways ai^e not st> 
majestic, nor are the pillars so lofty ; and our fair young coquette 
cannot sed even the raadow of the streluners which ware round 
that sacred place where dwdk the one she would fain call 
“ brother.” * 

She opens her dark eyes, bright with the tnemoty of the dreaxna 
that linger round her; she turns her sMoeth cheek, fresh and 
warn and glowing, like a rose>bud gknCiog up from a field of 
ebony as she throws off from it the straying hair ; and her full 
]i])s part, and h6ave a gentle sigh, that she has wakened frona 
such blessed idealities to the truth of an cfristencc whose reality 
h below its promise of hope. The bed, itself, is a very world of 
wealth ; luxury has done her utmost on it; and taste and refine¬ 
ment have made it the fit habitation for a god. That foreign 
deity, of whom tlie strange merchants from Ionia and Attica speak 
so long and warmly. Aphrodite the Seaborn, might have cushioned 
her dainty limbs upon it, and never have found that it was a 
mortal’s bed she shared ! Our fair coquette is loth to leave her 
midnight couch. The toilette is none so short nor light a task to 
her ; so much must be done before she may sliow her eharma 
abroad, that she shrinks from the labour, and would fain lie stfil 
upon t^t worked bronze frame, with all its luxtnious pillows, and 
fine linen scented with costly perfumes ; its carved alabaster head^ 
pillow, painted and gilded, and lying beneath.vher head/as the 
lotus beneath the young deity of the meming. iTo curtains 
close her in, to shut out the fiwsk «ir ^t comes through the win¬ 
dow up from the Nile; but she* lies, like a fiewer beneath the 
sky, pillowed upon her arm, with noting but the lofty ceiUng of 
the chamber to enroof her. The bed-linen, perfumed with tiie 
costliest drugs and essences Arabia, is ef fine ntonulaeture, 
worked with the needle and enamented with 6olciirs,**4& seme 
parts with gold. But our cixmette Is extravagsnt, 48 <dl ee^uemea 
must be ; and sbe pays for the ni^t^gem^^ which no Sees bat 
her own, the same price Iha* many ’\yould give for timir stateUdst 
robes of ceremony. All that saoi^. drapery whi^ now^wwi^ 
her came from the Theban looms; it- is ^e finest that Bgypdejn . 
fingers can spin ; and the land which smidB fqrfh air ” 

to India, Gfreece, Babylon, Tyre-^peAape Cmdrel 

Flowery Land, that mysterious place of the ^taticttiasty m'oenseiTa- 
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ti 70 priiteiple-^OfeB liot maniifacttire to litde aiTui! The cieihionB 
Itre made of fel^thors, and covered with fine linen, some with em- 
hroiderod blue or scarlet stufiF. They are fit to receive the impress 
of that delicate form-^o kiss tlm dainty cheek, and to be eidacod 
by aH that long black hair; and if fitted for this, they mnat be 
aU beauty and grace 

The njaidoo rises. She thmsta her little feet into a pair of the 
beautiful sMppi^s of Anthylla,* and calling her slaves’—happy in 
thdr servitude!—she begins the momentous business oi the 
toilette. A true Eastern, she must first refresh herself with a 
bath, that greatest luxury of Bast! iiiVhile there, sweet 
essences are poured over her ; perfbm® awr humt in bronse or 
gilded censers; and fresh flowers are constantly waved before 
her ; while others ore heaped up in jars of fine porcelain, or flung 
in handfuls upon the water. Hei slaves wring out her dripping 
tresses; they smooth them with their hands, still pouring rich 
unguents upon the shining threads, until each separate hair 
gleams and glistens, as though it were stdott from tho plumage of 
the raven. Her delicate skm must only be touched with tho 
softest napkins, fringed and embroidered round the edge; th^ 
have boon many a day’s work to tho patient handmaid, who has 
woven thorn go skilniUy. As the slaves spread them forth, a 
pleasant and faint odour steals out, os when you pass by a bed 
liUcs hidden omqng^e trees, or bruise the scented grass witfe 
your foot, unconffiis of its secret, or pillow your head upon molS 
tufted with violets, whose largo leaves have hidden both 'dieir 
beauty and tiieir being nutil thdn. It is a pleasimt h<^^ whiA 
tho young coquette passes in the bath. In a oontinuaUo|tt of ^e 
last sweet dream, in which were images of love and joy, she lies 
there, awakened only for a more intense enjoymfent, IncgeMo 
and deepen, ye images! until yo have such substance and 
that life may not bo needed for ye! 

The sleek hair is srqootbed ; the soft body, refreidied iwith W 
baA, is dried by the hwadmaids, and scented anew with 
fiimesiw ihose long bottles and porcelain vases ; 
as a young Naiad of lOtellas, sho efW^e*' frwn ihe waters, mor^ 

t ’• ” _ . . . .. -- ■■ .1,..- .. . ■I . I , J. 


* AnihyUawM Celebrated for its vines and it^slj^pifift. It became# ate 

IheTersiw rule, file city of the queen’s phwnoBSy^fli* wmosteete 
its bides gave her sbocs ; and it was not iSa iWWSW Wear an^^ut 
slippy of Aalhflla, Bren Egypt bad her fa^naWe k$ 
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more winokig, more eedootire, the lorelie^t ef her 

- And now the most important peri of the dwj lahcmm tut^ he 
commenced. As yet she he> hut laid the fopudatior^ lor Uiat 
snperstruoture of daz^lip^ heantji which must ^pon glow upon the 
mcdming air. Her handmaids cluster round her, each hu^ed in 
some graceful art, or proud to show shill in some elegant 
adornment. One holds the coloured strings^ with winch the other 
ties the long, sleek plaits, into which she arranges the jetty hair; 
another offers the little bo3r of alabaster, shaped as a pohimn, pnd 
covered with painted hieroglyphs, which is 6llcd with the mys^ 
terious black powder that works such mischief to the peace of 
Egypt's youth ( and the petted beauty, taking H bi» hand, 
carefully molst^ the slender hodkiU) tbeu applies the far^'famed 
kohl to tho lids of her long eyes, and thus gives them the last 
^aoe of art to perfect their beauty of natm’e. Ointments, per- 
, Fumes, and essences, do their work. Tho smooth brow is bound 
with a golden dllei, in which a lotos^^owor is placed ; tho slcuder 
arms are encircled with bracelets, or of gold or of losule stone, or 
of gems or of vitrihed porodain; the toper ^gors are decked 
with rings ; chains glitter upon the swan*like throat; the small, 
round eat is hung with costl^jr jewels ; the sif^ng waist^ unoon* 
fined by any barbarity of mOdeni tii»es-*-by stw, or bone, or lace 
—shows each pulse beneath its epstlj cone, aud the b^om heaves 
with the gentle breath, making the jewels rest^on it - ’ * ^ 

“ <rifenfi08tBnen,iBth 


tho changing light. The dross, 


thrown over 


undoi-garments of thicker, ^opgh sUU light, material. These 
may he, to-day, of deep blue, atrmed with slendei^;bands of white. 
The robes roach to timse lov^ wliieh pew out half shyly 
from beneath them, and are bni par^y cevew by the gorgeous 
sandals; at her nook they a^e cMh^ed Wgj^,^over wmch is 
thrown the more simple loths ; Iha^sd^ves eateud but 

midway to her arm, showing.WJwO fif^fiesh, which pute 
to shame the Bed Sea pee^'^t cia%li; the aowb^e 
^mentioned, gathers the flints ^ouu4 

beauty seems to he iiM^aee4»^not ^ Jf'^ 

Bgyptian women overlaid lair vhrl. lUimmDBanta 

of art, they yet had |oo fine a senoo^^ to av^Wtut^ 

,or to translorm, that whle|bL iTaWa hn^ hi^wod as hOi^ best 
charm. If they acted on the ^^^Qwrhbalaon ^ one 

sea being the happiness othtfrKth^haa ton much trisdom 
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to inalc^ otli^ laws than thoso whioh exporieoeo had IVaHted, aod^ 
to o|fer fa)i^ fashions in the pUee of nivtural aUareia^ta> through 
Of a Vefiued s^i^aoY)snesa» l?he body, out 
the limbs and.the atatare, was nem half wo 
attra^ve, eten 'to an eye barbatised by long custoih» as fiio 
yi®ldi^'waht, where the touch meAi noming hatSh toopposO it^ 
and u^ere the eyo is not pained by the hard whiMone, the 
shmp pinsi and the sudbcating ligatorest by iifhi<dt out maideus 
wage eteitial War with symmetry, ease, and grace. ^ 

The hld^t eyes of the oo(]^uette light apoU the jewels which 
deck her bogom. She esamiuea theto j then, dissatisded with 
their ar^ngeosont, fears^them looking (wer her stock to see 
what beth^ ittbtkre she may mali. In good faith her casket is 
rfehly stored 1 Gome they lovers, friends, or by inheritance, 
they ate a dowry, these joweb, wHoh xaight portion half the maids 
of Memphis ! Of varied shapes, too, and of strange materials, 
they form a ottrious collection of ^vealtb and simplicity, l^amonda 
gteam beside vitrified pottery; the deep greOtt emersdd of the 
mines is cased together with the xenlt^ or ‘ke pale pink carue^ 
lian; the lapis lazuli, with its brilliant blue, is aSmost rivalled by 
the Theban stained’glass, and mock pearls cheat the eye by 
nssoming alt the bbauty bf Uie troe* Tne shapes these jewels 
are the same mixture m elegance and imperfect taste* Some are 
in ke fbrm of bells banging ftem a slender string; oihera are 
obbng heads sfimug toother* with smaller ones intervening} 
some are beautifbl exceemugly, being golden leavesWwined round 
the stalk; while deeply^'CUt sekrabmi depend ftrom a broad band, 
and circle the throat with a mysterious iovelineib/ , * 

Her bracelets, next, the fair maiden reviews/ $ome are toe 
plain: simple gold bands with perbaps^a devout orlOynl apostBd|rhe 
engraved in the centrei they have scarce buifieient luslre fen hOT^., 
That jfittle smdee, made of plates of gedd, and elist^ and 
Sehms to suit her1>etti>f't and she^dbooses tbiSi ttsitig''^ 



btdT ttoe her %iitdmaids live aheedy lhateued hMtl 
uit^^gt;with thedgureof^a Ss^ soaM^orhed 
tihd Bdtweys herself In her^ mln'or^wfhtle fasten^ the otWl^ |P 
wmndSst and the jidaddett dai)|e m Messier And tba| 
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metal mirror set in gold and supported by Athor*^ tbo Beautiful, 
as by a handle, could not reflect a countenance of more loveliness 
than that now beaming in it. The forehead low, but broad and 
full; the long eyebrow, gently arched over orbs black ns night, 
and almond-shaped, to which the thick lashes and the artificial 
tinge of kohl, give a peculia? expression of languor and voluptu¬ 
ousness ; the nose, well shaped and rather broad, with curved 
nostrils of fpiick and frequent dilation ; the full lips firm and 
arched, hlusliing over teeth white and small as pearls, and gaining 
more beauty front the rounded cliin and smooth cheeks of such 
glorious glowing richness ; and all this enhanced by the long, long, 
hair fulling down in many plaits, so thick, and soft, and glossy, 
made up a face of surpassing witchery ! And then the figure 
was so finely moulded ; the limbs so firm and exquL«<itely turr»ed ; 
the muscles well developed, but tbo fcmiiiino softness not destroyed; 
the bosom arched ; the throat thick, and white, and strong, as an 
alabaster column ; tlio waist of due proportion, showing the 
sweeping line of the back ; the aim so round and white, with 
hands long and taper ; the jiolished ancle, elastic as a young 
antclojio s ; the small feet, with that beautiful curve beneath the 
sole, through which the water might have run unstopped ; all 
made up a form which the noblest sculptor might have taken for 
his model, and produceil perfection from its likeness. 

u^yo ! gaze upon thy fair face, sweet child of beauty ! Tt's so 
wotulorfuily fair, that thou mnyst be forgiven if thou feolest even 
that foolisli vanity which prides itself on a good over which it has 
no control! It is hard to possess that thing which our fellows 
prize, and praise, and envy, and not feel that proud self-conscious¬ 
ness, that inwai’d satisfaction, which dilates the heart, and lifts 
the stop, and genders pride and vanity within fhe brain! But 
virtue is hard; and they only endued with strength can attain the 
sterner of the virtues. Yet there arc more than one ; and youth 
and beauty have their own, though they be not those belonging to 
the hero or the saint. 

One last looli in her mirror, then our beautiful maiden* passes 
from the sleeping room, into that which she mokes her usual 
home. It is a fitting home! The coloured roof is supported by 

* Tt was a pretty fashion, that of making Athor, the loveliest of the god- 
ut^es, tJi© presiding deity of the mirror. Somethnes they had Tyt^onian 
figures, the Evil Spirit. 
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pillars, tapering towards the capitals, which arc likewise colowed, 
as arc the leaves of the columns. The capital is the palm leaf, 
and the shaft is the stem of the same tree. This is one of the 
most graceful of the iSgyptiau orders of aichitecturc. Tho floor 
is covered v'ith square nigs or cushions, made either at Memphis, 
or brought from Jiabylon ; the chairs are gilded, and covered with 
blue or scarlet stufl', starred with gold. They are of every con¬ 
ceivable shape. Some lire double; others, large indeed and 
luxurious, but intended only for one habitant. There are low 
stools, both with and without back supports ; so^no arc of foreign 
W'oods ; and those which arc made of tho native Egyptian timber 
aro painted, veneered, or gilded, to hide tho vulgarity of their 
origin. A frame for embroidery, and a light frame, or case, for 
weaving such pretty articdcs of taste and luxury, as the narrow 
long scarf or shawl so niucli used, and the small B<[uarc napkins, 
stand in the room. Near them ore placed vases filled with flowi'rs, 
and stands, where lotus necklaces are hung, and others, which 
conceal cups of ivator, in which flowers arc placed. Wherever the 
eye turns, it rests upon flowers, artificial or natural. Chaplets, 
necklaces, bouquets, arc flung at random through tlio chamber; 
and the result of these, mingled with the faint perfumes of a dis¬ 
tant censer,—the whole made fresh by the influx of air from tlio 
river,—pervade tho wide chamber. It is a graceful taste, this of 
the Egyptians for flowers! When they arc so much valued as to 
bo made articles of tribute to kings, it is easy to imagine how 
highly tljey must he prized by gentle woman ! 

Our sweet coquette flings hcffieif languidly on one of the large 
scarlet-covered chairs. A footstool is brought for the dainty foot 
to repose on, and flowers arc placed near her; the embroidery 
frame, and the papyrus basket, filled with wools, and threads, and 
gold and silver cord, are brought close to her hand—within reach 
—that she may not rise ; t'o^* monkey is loosed from its strings, 
and suffered to destroy and to disturb, that its antics may please 
the languid heart of this lazy oTiO ; the sleek ichneumon, bedecked 
with a*teoUar of gold, is led into tlio chamber, whore it takes it» 
place upon tho footstool of its mistress ; and thus 8hrr<«aided by 
both living and inanimate beauty, the maiden tnms towards the 
tray which holds the morning meal. 

Broad, made of fine white flour, sweetened with eskos, honey, 
or with seeds—dates, both fresh and preserved, grapes and 
and wxak light wine mixed with water—those form her sim^e 
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breakfast. TIio monkey chatters and iltct'oamd for the fruit; tho 
ichnounion looks up from its cushion, and, with its stealthy pace, 
glides upon her lap ; the maiden laughs and scolds, and grants at 
once, and offers, in her pretty waywardness, a true and striking 
picture of her social life with men ; for, with many a vow of 
“nay*’ and **nny,” she suffers herself to bo importuned into 
consent, and, chiding at the boldness, she breaks into laug^iter at 
the success. Harmony is through the spheres ; harmony is 
the hand of all nature; harmony is the chain of tho spirit and 
tho body:—^lowef, lower still—harmony, even in the playful 
coquetry of a young maid! Oh ! that is a strange word ! it is a 
mystic revelation! Wherever is existence, there is also that 
unspeakahlo union between the idea and the fulfilment, the inten¬ 
tion and the deed. 

And now flock in others, fair and soft as herself—flll covered 
in thin long white veils, which serve hut to heighten their charms, 
by the slight mystciy of concealment which tljoy lend. Of the 
dancing girls’ accomplishments—of the wares of the goldsmith 
and the merchant—of the relative beauty of their dress and 
adornments—of those dear to thorn, as dear as is possible to such 
unthinking souls—of tho last new pattern for the scarf—of thu 
beautiful stuffs and fashions from foreign lands—of such things 
they talk ; perhaps one, older or graver than the rest, may speak 
of the latest sacrifice, or of the public omens—of the fearful 
sickness of the Holy BuU, or of the ominous trail of tho Isiac 
serpent,—who is listened to in respectful but tmsympathi&ing 
silence. Those young gay birds ^cannot live undor tho gloom of 
the gigantic temj^e. Out beneath the cloudless moon—out in the 
free fresh air, when not a raindrop sullies the sweet brow of 
evening, not a thunder-oloud swells over the midnight sky—out, 
even in the burning sunlight, so that it is but with freedom, and. 
delight;—aught rather than the still stern silence beneath the 
shadow of the ^Edcs! The Faith might suit the philosopher, the 
deep and earnest thinker, for he wo^d find beauty and truth in 
it; but to these children of womanhood, there seems.buft'scant, 
ditTcrenee between it and annihilationWell! it is good ! The 
pine, and the oak, and the hardy fir^ must he nourished in .storm 
and cold and tempest; the palm and the acacia can only flourish^ 
when the sun brightens oyer them, and the air df the south 
waves round them. There is a place fir uH! Why transplant 
when Kature forbids ? The Hermesian philosopher may unmel. 
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the mystery of Ws baptism—^be may ponder on the significance of 
the rites—-why the mother, polo and silout, bore him to the temple, 
where the priest laid him in the coffin-cradle—why water from the 
golden cup Aras thrown over him before ho was covered with th^ 
I’ed mark of acceptance ;—he may ask of Nature and his own 
sold why, and Avhat means, the donole baptism of fire and water— 
why, and Avhat means, Ae strange brute-worship in which his 
brethren have veiled their homage to the incorporeal Bicton :— 
all tlieso are questions meet for him, but not for these light¬ 
hearted maids! And of each stern faith they *can but cuH tho 
brightest portions; they can hut enshrine sweet Athor in their 
mirrors’ handles, and worship her and the young Ehdou—Isis 
and Horus—as the later Greek knelt to Aphrodite and Bhoebus in 
the groves of Cyther6a and of Delos. 

And time flows on, the fair young girl slowly passes from her 
morning loveliness to the chaste, subdued, and ripened beauty of a 
gentle matron-mother. The laughing eye has become more 
grave ; the thoughtless brow is not so smooth as of yore ; tho 
heart, which thrilled Avith ^aac at a religion which had not Love 
as its spell-word, has Icamt to enframe itself a faith, peculiar and 
proper for its own needs, from this ; the bosom which seemed to 
promise love to all, has chosen one to be its lifc-eudming mate — 
the bloom of the fie«th spring-tide has fled ! And time flows on 
rapidly, rapidly! Tho days have passed, and the months and tho 
years ; and lo ! old age has followed and claimed possession ; 
and then Death comes in! And she is dead! That hounding 
life has ceased—that wild mad jdy of bemgis over! She is dead— 
that thing of life, and lore, and beauty—sho has gone for ever 
from our sight! And what remains ? 

Tread softly! ye are in the chambers of the grave—^ye breathe 
the air of the tombs ! 

Cold and silent are the guests, but gilded are the chambers, 
and bright with vivid colours, and gay and prgeous. Foi* what ? 
For the mouldering skeletons in yon gafidy coffins, wrapped in 
perfumed bandages, heavy and stiff with gold and paipt; for the 
sad tenements of a one time youth and loAcImesd, now empty and 
deserted, but, to the faithful Egyptian, atiT holdhig the principle 
of life. 

And this is true. Well to thee* Egypt, that thou knewosi this 
truth 1 that, by myth or by doctrine, thou couldst teach thy 
chil<h^, that death and life were the same I 
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IfovT frti'o theo well, oiir sweet young maid! Thou, too, hast 
laid thee down to sleep—to sleep until the Future Awakening. 
Wc have watched thee in thy morning beauty ; we. have loved 
thee in thy noontide splendour; in old age wc have not passed 
theo by ; in death we will not forget thee. Thou hast spi-ung up 
from the silent tomb ; and, at our bidding, thou hast lived over 
again one brief day of thy happy life. We have looked on thee 
through thy cerecloths, and have clothed the flcshless bones in all 
their fonner grace and youth. This, in fancy,—in the hereafter 
in reality. Sleep, sleep thy dreamless slumber! Thou liast not 
the stern Onnofre to judge thy waking, and another than Thoth* 
shall register thy deeds. The Angel of Mercy shall be thine 
assessort—the God of Love thy judge I Peace to thee, Maid 
of Egypt! Fear not the day of thy doom 1 for thy weakness was 
not crime, and thy frivolity was so gentle, that even justice must 
relax to look upon it. Thou passedest through life as a beautiful 
bird ; tbou broiightest joy in thy presence ; thou eouldst not leave 
sorrow for thy dopaii-ure. Thou wert lovely, thou wort beloved 
in the hour of thine existence ; Come! let us still give theo the 
same in thy death ! 

Roses for the gi'avc ! Young flowers for the tomb ! Scatter them 
thick and fast ; for Reauty is the undying spirit that haunts the 
wide univei’se, and broods, like the arkitc dove, over the waste of 
the grave. And like that dove it will retuim, bringing with it 
the promise of life and of delight; for the Beautiful is the solo 
thing that cannot die ! It is the Life of the Universe ! 


TESTIMONIALS AND TESTS. 

BY PAUL BELL. 

When innocent country folks, somewhat vain-gloriou» on the 
strength of their familiarity with “botany and grass,’* denounce 
Loudon as a heartless place, in which people do not know their 
next-door neighbours, and modest merit blushes imseen along the 

^ * llioth regLstera the deeds of the soul in his tablets. 

"tThere are forty-two in number; to us have a little likeness totlie 
Lrinuyes, in aomo of tlieir nttribntes. 
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by-ways, while sophistication and iniquity drive coaches-and-six 
down Piccadilly, (these being country innocents who do believe iu 
coaches-and-six, in spite of all the Broughams which edmo and 
go,) they are angry, I must say, not merely at peril of their 
veracity, buf also of their reputation, us being able to read. 
To me, it seems impossible to lake a walk abroad, or to consult 
a journal, whatsoever its politics, whatsoever its clients, what- 
Boever its kaders and its underlings, without being struck by 
the enthusiusms of friendship and the effusions of gratitude. 
Seriously, there is no Southcote bo outrageously self-complacent 
or secure as to the world’s end, who cannot get followers to 
receive her strange sacraments—'iio pill so venomous in its 
power to sever soul from body, without its list of cases as 
long as, and more glorious than, those catalogues of accredited 
cures winch science, modest w'hen inaturest, simply puts forth ; 
pretending—the vulgar mundane creature !—to no infalHbilit3^ 
And in these warrants, credentials, compliments, (call them wliat 
you will,) there is far more of sincerity, and less of selfishness, 
than the world dreams—unless it he, that tlie root of all 
fanaticism is ^clf—the idea of a Self that shall prophesy ; of a 
Self that shall heal; of a Self tliat shall overthrow ;#nd to which 
all prophesying or healing or overthrowing done in others' fashions, 
is offensive and distasteful. People love to believe—especially 
bo the fact largo enough, sufficiently sweeping, and one which 
fdaps in tlie face established truths—and from believing pass on 
to generalise W'ith a delicious contempt of objection, Tlie Heir 
of Castle Pimple, who seems to'have been actuated by no other 
principle of life and conversation, than the fear of ‘t falling as 
the leaves do in October,” did well, when in an extremity of 
effervescence and fever, and irritability, to ^‘surprise liis stomach’' 
(as my Mrs. Boll drily put it) by cold water, and to give hi.s 
limbs a chance, by brisk exercise up a hill, with only ‘'a plain 
dinner” at the top. And no wonder that Pimpleton of Castle 
Pimple is grateful, warm in praise of the cold element, wlien ho 
finds thdt he is now able to sleep without “ night-m^res in his 
bed,” to cat without terrors by way of gra :e before, and twinges 
by way of disgrace, after his meal—now tht.fe his head has become 
dear enough to take pleasure in dwelling upon the coucems^f 
the Carbuncle Cottages, or to organise a vigorous resistance, 
against the branch of Lady Salisbury's pet railway, which was to 
root up his mother’s jointure house. He would be no huoaan 
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Pimple if he did not gush with gratitude. But he has the znis* 
fortune to be connected with the Leanshanks family—spare,* 
melancholy, groy-coniplexioned, feeble people—not one of whom, 
since the days of “Bluff King Hal,” was ever known to “bo 
carried to bedand who, for the last two hundr^ years, have 
been lifting up small voices in admiration of early hours and blue 
milk. And he happencth to pounce upon Meagre Corner, at the 
very time when Miss Lavmia, the seventh daughter of the house, 
after pining over since she was bom, seems now as resolute as a 
Leanshaiiks can be, to “ give up the whole affair as a lost case; ’* 
in plain English, “ to go out” (for there are departures from life, 
which hardly deserve an appellation more vigoroils). Cousin 
Pimpleton was always a kind soul: craving to be lethargic, ho 
has become boisterously kind. Something must be done for the 
fading Laviiua; and that in the “wringing of a sheet.” He 
will have her off to Umberslade, or Malvern, or Ilkley, with all 
the speed of a catoi-act! She is to be wrapped up in wet clouts, 
as she sits in his open carriage on a raw March day! She is to 
drink a cup of cold water every time she changes horses ; and, 
when tliey stop for the night, to pass an hour in the rain-tub, ere 
she is disnipsed to bed. These strong measures have the result 
which any one, save a Naiad, or Nereid, could have foreseen. 
Ere three weeks are over, poor Miss Lavinia’s monument cuts a 
genteel and woful figure in the churchyard ; and her kind- 
hearted cousin and friend wips his eyes (execrating them the 
while, that she was let to dip thTough their fingers, by the 
drenching having commenced too late a period) and Hashes off 
to make amends for the waste of this poor dear “drop in a 
hueket,” by a doubly energetic assault on some other ailing 
creature—let us hope with better success^ though with no better 
sense! ' , ' 

These are the people by aid* of whom the Solomons thrive, and 
the Morisons buud their- Garaliogc Cattles. There is nothing 
they won’t swear to ;" they will sign every thing. If a thumb 
but has a^hod,' they will vow that they had lost the ule of one 
side ! If they were apt to see double *• of afternoons,” they wilH 
print, ae n faot, that their “ vishol organs had> for "a considerable 
period, l)een essentially impaired:'^ ^ They Wdtdd Jut their por- ^ 
traits on the ambulating advettieers, which zOake such an odd’t 
addition to uur London yehicles. dO,I say?—they would 

drive tf^machine themselyes, rather fhtth Ungratefully, or out of 
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false delicacy, hang back fiom sharing with otlu^rs facts so in¬ 
estimable ; a deliverance so precious I The Faculty may counsel 
caution. Sinco tho days of Job, doctors have been old noodles, 
or worse. They know better. Friends may recal past counsels, tram- 
ings, encouragements, <kc., dtc., and the like. Friends lie ; they 
always do. And every one (save themselves and the projectors of 
the nostrum elect) is leagued to keep the human race in tho dork; 
and sickly, and wound round ith absurd prejudices, for purposes, 
the wickedness of which lies on the .surface! 

Stated as above, can anything seem much more absurd than 
gratitude running o-muck—than enthusiasm kiiooldng down the 
feeble, by way of helping them to hold themselves up i Yet I 
appeal to those who have no particular matter in hand of their 
own, to say whether the humour in which testimonials are often¬ 
times given—when given voluntarily—is caricatured in my 
specimen Figiu-e. Ah I long live Faith ! Long live Earnestness t 
Long live sympathy ! but long live, too, permission for the by¬ 
stander to demand a reason for these—to ask what manner of 
man it is that blowoth his trumpet so loudly, without said by- 
stpder being biunded as iniidel, or put to do penance in tho 
bi Ad sheet, as irreverent, or lashed by brute sarcasm (there /y a 
brute sarcasm no less than a brute force and a brute .folly) as 
bigoted. 

But would that these v^ro the only testimonials going!— 
Vanity is a noxious thing. A Duke who fancies he has a taste in 
sculpture, and picks out a stone-cutter for his protege, may dis¬ 
figure London with a Monster on»an Arch, past the power of any 
Press earthquake to dislodge, A fine lady who believes in the 
philauthropic clairvoyance of a Mademoiselle Felieite, may inspire 
her coterie of fine Ladies with curious assurances, that the same 
Parisian demoiselle is to c»uo them of tho need of employing 
rouge, or hair-dye, or any other material for the making-np of 
Evening Youth and Candle-light Beauty. And a l^onstor, as has 
been said, or a false colon- given to several silly women, may 
como of H, past all hope of redress or curt'; to me vexation of 
all touohy and honest persons. But think of,the testimonials 
which are not given in good faith!—Think of the rubbishy 
, statues, and ie ntl^hishy French-women, anthanticated for a 
^consideration * —the Public not choosing, nor desiring, even to 
' examine 1 

Consider—to dwell upon an important topic, as Hr Carlyle wiU 
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bem* me out in styling it,—to wit, the Clothes Question—eousider 
ye, the certiheates published by the Advertising Tailors—the 
Itjttcrs from customers no less august than the personages men' 
tioued in the Irish ballad,—to wit, 

** The famous Duchess of Bavaria/ 

And Dido the African Queen; 

which the proprietors of the Autumn Impervious Coblcntz, and the 
Winter Hyperborean Capot—the Summer Dust-Inimical Overalls, 
and tlio Spring ** Deeds-not-Words ” Paletot have to show. One 
Crowned Head, believed to lie under considerable peril from 
Illuminati, Carbonari, Eight-DLviners, or Wrong-Defenders, cannot 
rest on its pillow, till Two of the same pattern as the last—one 
with mother-of-pearl buttons, for the CMteati ”—have been “ for¬ 
warded by the very earliest opportunity!"—Her Peninsular Ma¬ 
jesty writes, in no less urgent an ngony, “For a Habit of the 
Patent Superfine Blue Steam-pressed Cnmlomere," signing her¬ 
self Isabella " in n scrawl which you can read from the top 
of an omnibus. Jenny Lind must have “A Patent Seal Par- 
Dessiis ” (at least so the elderly gentlemen Avho fetched her from 
Yienna writes to Messrs. Stickle di Snow) on the spot, “ or she is 
unable to coutemplato a tour of our cold English Provinces, Jiow-* 
soever solicited to do so, at the instance of His G race the Lord 

Bisliup of-Tvvo years ago, I should have put implicit 

trust in all these records of Royal anxiety and haste to purchase. 
Alas, sir, the bloom has been taken off my confidence ! or, as my 
Ijame Boy impudently puts it (ta ve.N mo, because I cannot hoar 
slang), I have ceased to be downy. We have made acquaintance 
with a Testimonial Writer:—the very person who r('.turned thanks 
for the Queen of Madagascar, when the Now Puient Parasol was 
not sent her :—and who described, touchingly, Ibo tears which liad 
come into the eyes of the Monarch of Java or Japan (’tis all the 
same !) when the Five-Guinea Packet of Mellifluous Ambcrated 
iSoji]) reached him !—He it was whu indited that letter “ To a 
Jijidy in the Country,” beginning: “ You are sensible^ dearest 
Ptnma, that my greatest pleasure ti to contribute pleasing fads 
for your amusement. Within the last few years my hair has 
c y tumped a sickly greyf &c, <fcc.—He devised the 
llumauce of “ The Blue Morocco Pocket-Book, with a silver clasp, 
engraved with the Austrian coronet, n shield, and motto: con¬ 
taining con-cspondonce in cipher—which was taken from its owner, 
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■while standing in a crowd in Newgate Street, to see the Duhe of 
Wellington come out of the warerooms of Messrs. Ncate <S& 
Cleanly, makers of the Alpaca I’roiocted Gaiters. [Pkam co/py 
iJie addressf No. 500).” My boy might have made a handsome 
living would he have associated himself with Mr. Slum, by under¬ 
taking “the Pictorial departmentbut ho declined, declaring— 
the rogue !—that he had no testimonials to bring forward war¬ 
ranting him qualified for the task ! 

To turn to another branch of the subject, the use of testimomals 
in Avhat may b(j called social transactions^ is yot.niore unblushing 
and precious than the fine language wliich accredits the wonders 
of Tailurdom, as reigned over by Abrabam, Isaac, or Jacob, or 
Madame Spinks’ pleasing invention for annihilating, not time, but 
old age, and making “ Lovers happy ” by eradicating Grey Hairs. 
—In all the navigations of courtship, for instance, how comical 
arc the things “answered for,” and the persons who atiswer! 
Think of the references adduced by The German Baron, seven 
feet one, who, “ actuated by no mercenary motives, and being of 
a domctfetic disposition,” advertises for some congenial Soul having 
300/. to 400/. a year at her uncontrolled disposal, wlmm “it will 
be the study of his future life to cherish with tenderness! ” The 
German Baron’s Reference is an inch taller than himself—a man 
who has seen service, with a venerable white moustache : and who 
says little, but that little to the purposan aware that the reserve 
of English Ladies demands reserve, and honourably anxious to 
avoid the possibility of disapjwintment, by stating facts in too rose- 
coloured a fashion. • 

I once knew some most droll cases of reference, in a person far 
less magnificent (and, let me whisper, less of an adventurer) than 
my advertising Baron: but who, like him, was “girdling the 
earth ” in quest of a congenial soul.—How such an elderly, bashful 
person as Mr. Timothy Deede.s ever wrought himself into the idea 
that matrimony was expected from him, passes my comprehension ; 
hut the efibrts he made t{; fulfil that expectation, were only lees 
signal a'hd unwearied than those of Odd H(*i*awdon himself. He 
was the man, who, after a hot chace of Miss Drury tlie clothier’s 
daughter, announced “ That he hod been on the point of being 
married to her, only she refased him! —He it was, who, before 
committing himself to Mrs. Harbottle, a widow who vas known to 
- have “ a pretty fortune at her own disposal/’ consulti d tlie Parish 
iRogister to ascertain what was the age of thegentleiTcunan j whether 
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slic WAS indeed, as slanderers said, by ten suiuracrs bis senior. But 
the passage I am now particularly remembering was his setting 
forth to lay siege to Miss Meiidew, in company with his cousin. 
Repeated refusals, it would almost seem, had made him self- 
mistrustful : inspired him with the uneasy feeling of one who is 
looked upon as a false pretender; and whose very inches, even, 
ought to DC vouched for: seeing that there are some persons, who, 
like Monsieur Buprez the French singer, and Mr. Flamely the 
English novelist, wear heels within their boots!—It was needful 
—alas! this had sad expenence taught him—to woo his Queen of 
Ilearts “by the card! ”—to have his heels warranted! 

Now, it did not make the matter easier, that Mi^s Meridew 
was one of thoso persons who “hear, see, and say nothing,” 
called by their friends, “ persons of good j’^dgment,” “ persons of 
high principle,” and, Heaven knows how many other high-flown 
names ;—but, by less interested observers, known to be vacant, 
dogged, and suspicious, with and without cause 1 only know one 
species of fomnlo more impracticable ; the candid woman of quick 
feelings ; who is hurt before you speak, and hurt after you ha\c 
spoken; who owns “ to expressing herself warmly,” and thinks 
lleason was brought into the woild, by way of insult to common 
llumanity! And oven she, 1 am inchned to think, may bo got 
the better of, by a person more candid and quicker than she is,— 
provided he owns the adumtage in point of lungs * 

Well—when Mr. Deedes sot forth to woo Miss Meridew, he 
thought it due to himself, to provide an authentication for all ho 
might state, in the person of a relative, older, drier, stouter, more 
substantial than himself—one of those worthies who inspires you 
with a confidcnco that he wore best let alone ! 'I he Lady was by 
hei self, working u ith her usual slow industry, at something which 
could be neither useful nor ornamental j—on their entrance, turning 
and facing the suitor and his Referee, with a gaze more stupid 
tlian searching, yet none the less hani to moot, therefore. Down 
Bate Mr Deedes, (he had to invite himself to take a chair)—down 
Sate the Referee : and the matter was entered upon, in dfiad and 
luiassenting*silence on the part of the Lady. 

“Ma’am,” began Mr, Timothy, “I have a comfortable, uniu- 
ciunbored little property, which brings mo in,—I should say—a 
clear five hundred a year ;—^havo not L Cousin ? ” 

“ Yes, Cousin.” 

No reply on the part of Miss Meridew. 
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“ And I havo a liowse, No. 37, Halcynn Rovr—with good hasc- 
;^ent stGiy—ami water laid on'to tho top** Ilavo I uotj^Jousin 1 ” 

“ Yes, Cousin.” , . 

Miss Meridcw bit tho knot off her thread ; and Strephon had 
to begin anew. 

‘’And, Ma’am, I am very anxious to ateuro you, that Binoo 1 
was a child, I have been always spoken of as obliging, considerate,^ ’ 
and as fond of the Ladies’ company, as a religious and moral 
member of society ought to be. Is it not so, Cousin ? ” 

“ Yes, Cousin.” 

“ Those are mice in tbe wainscot, gentlemen,* that you hear,’*” 
observed Miss Mcridew. 

**Yes, Cousin.'* — Even those dull people were sliakcu by A 
testimonial so grotesque and gratuitous. Both tbo Sirephon and 
tho broke into a fit of laughter, at the misplaced reply of' 

Mr. Alured Deedes. There was no resuming “ tbe tender 
subject,” that day:—and before that day fortnight, Miss Meridcw 
had bestowed her virtues and her possessions, upon the Reverend 
Ojiias Cockle !—“ So endeth a wooing ! ” 

ik « « « <ft ft « 

There is another sort of testimonial of a yet inq|f5 peculiar 
quality than the above, worth including in this list or Curiosities 
of Friendship. An inhabitant of the moon, aware of the very 
rainy climate of this “terrestrial Ball,” or, in other words, of 
the quantity of tears, which must fall thereon, bo the season ever 
so propitious—would conceive himself addressed as a Marino, and 
not a lunar visitant, were he told that there exists among us a 
class of persoms whose delight it is to conceive themselves mal-- 
treated and evil spoken of. Yet so it is: there drC some who- 
keep themselves in a fever of complacency by forgiving imaginary" 
injuries. They know that tl^o basest of motives arc imphted tO 
them, but, thank God! they can bear that. They arc glad lo 
find persons so good, simple, and ci^dulous, as to believe that 
themselves have no cnenjms : and who try to persuade them of 
the sanit. They wish th-. y did not know better ! Somebody is 
always talking them over behind their backs—or was, before they 
come into the room! Before they do a given'^thing, they aro 
sure that they will be misjudged for doing it. '^ey were brought 
into Ibis world, to suffer calumny—to waste %ffe6tiou—to abulo 
ingratitude. “ It was sung to them in theif cradles.” They 
should be insane to exper t any enjoyment, or honest construction \ 
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“People are ho iU-natnred,” used dear Lady-te murmur, 

hanging her liciid, the M'hile, like a sliopherdess,—“ They say, 
that Sydney Smith and 1, wrote ' Cecil* ’’ And 1 am told (not 
having had the honour, Sir, to know the Lady, myself) that slm 
did look tcaKC'd and “put out,” hy this sad little dream. We 
had a gentlewomen of the same family, but more meek—a hack 
quality, who used to keep JJaleyon Ilow, iu a perpetual stir, hy 
the imagined Ill-usage she had to parry, making a round from 
house to house, in quest of flatteries and contradictions to reports 
which no one had'circulated; and exasperating my up-righl, down¬ 
right, angry Mr«, Bell,—till I used to think the latter would 
hocome demented, if one calamity more overtook l^liss Gosse. 
Never did iri-e})roachablc >irgin suggest the same number of peo- 
eadillocs, wliieli she could only have, by miracle, committed. She 
had been talked aboiit, with Mr. Vavasour ; she had been aerused 
of starving her maid-of-all-work ; and of poisoning Mrs. Stagg’s 
four peacocks, (a slight eriuic, if true : since those birds used to 
scroeeli all night, to the detriment and distress of the Row) She 
had sent anonyiiir)us letters to three decided Calvinists. She had 
threatened Jlowloy, the inarticulate old sexton and ])arifth clerk, 
with tlie iu&s of his place. “ Did Mrs. Bell believe she v/as 
capable of such wicked doings ? ” was the invariable conclusion. 
Tlie last piece of monstrous self-accusation, however, happily closed 
OUT doors against the poor, morbid creature. “What do you 
think they are saying of me, now, dear Mrs. Bell ? burst slio 
in, one day, Ijowliug and mopping her eyes. “ What do you 
think they say now ?—^that I drink ! Did you ever liear such 
cruelty ? such wickedness ?—Do you believe it ? ” 

“ Yes, Ma’am, and worse,’* was my helpmt tc’h impatient 
answer. Up bounced Miss Gosse. She was see*' v\ithiu our gates 
no more. Turn such a person’s play into reality: and, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, you make an enemy for life, hy extin¬ 
guishing them ! 

The subject widens upon me is I proceed—spreading out into 
the conviction that there is no fact for which you cannot* find an 
insincere and, stranger still, a sincere witness. Think of the . 
kfonumont, on which the inheritance of an ^important estate 
depended—to the existence of which, in a certain Church, within 
the memory of man, a number of worshipful parishioners swore, in 
a well-known trial—whilst as many, equally worshipful, swore as 
certainly to the fact of suck a thing never having erist<^. Think 
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4jf matters asset ted on the hustings !—proved by the plump and 
plain testimonial of by-standers. Think (as we are there !) of 
Tests proposed and accepted. Recollect the delicious traditioiia 
mdy waiting the call of Antiquarians with regard to any obscure 
passage-^aiid how A shall cap B’a impression till 0 gets a fact, 
which he rotailcfch unblushingly : and D goes the length of chal¬ 
lenging scrutiny—whereupon E enters into an inquiry! Ac., Ac. 
Reflect how a whimsical idea, referred to twice or thrice, as a 
pleasant freak of imagination, takes that form and consistency, 
which prepares you for refening to it a fourth time as somolhing 
you have heard, ” if not a reality which has passed within the 
sphere of your own knowledge!—And the end W’ill he, if not a 
mistrubt of the tostimoniala which others ctmimand, a reserve in 
granting them to others—a dotcrminatioii, not to rush out with 
something which maf/ he true—by W'ay of produciug an odfect, or 
strcngtlu ning a Cause:—hut to let no wlsli to servo, persuade, 
influence, or other immediate ohjecl, blind you to the dry tiutli, 
that the Testimonial in which Exaggeration Lab aught to do, 
injures tlirec persons—the party rccommiuidcd, who is encouraged 
to refrain from progress ; the party without testifying recom* 
raendera, who is unfairly neglected ; and the party who tcbtilios-^ 
to the damage of hi& diacrimination—solf-rcspect, and integrity! 


LITERARY INTERCUANGE. 

—— 

It would bo a curious inquiry that, which would eudeavonr to 
ascertain the circumstance^ which obtain < (debrity for a WTiter 
beyond the limits of hi^ owii country. Some of our greatest 
Englibli authors are pertci tJy unknown in Gormany and Ih-auce, 
and not a few of the n'd)h‘st literary geniuses that Franco and 
Oemiany have produced Ii.ive not yet reached Emgland even by 
name. On the other hand, how noau English bcritiblcrs whom 
the EnglisJi themselves bcarccly deign 1o road have a continental 
reputation! And how many French a u! German scribblers who 
are almost forgotten in their native land, have a popularity wider 
and far more fulminating than that which bome of our best authors 
enjoy, or arc ever likely to acquire. Fame is, (f all humon 
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caprices, the most capricious. Sometimes the eccentricity that 
coiuloriiiis aa author to obscurity and contempt in his own country,, 
gives him glory somewhere else. Sometimes the breadth of heart 
and the catholicity of spirit, which malte a writer a mystery to 
Lis nation, a mystery not to he revered but to be laughed at, 
make hmi a miracle to other nations, a mu'ocle which they fool 
inclined to worship nil the mpro cnthusinsticaUy from the veiy 
distance of the scone where it has appeared. It is strange also 
to sec some worthy wight, who in his day was sometliing more 
than a notoriety, 'but who for half-a-century has simply beoa 
known as One of tlio great unread, spoken of by foreign critics, 
as if ho were as alive in the memory and the heart of fluraanity, 
as Cervantes, or Ariosto, or Shakspeare^ Thus, for instance, 
Villcmain, an elegant and tasteful, often eloquent writer, though 
not remarkable for grasp or perspicacity os a thinker, and who, 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, was as celebrated as a leeturcj” 
on literature as Guizot on history, and Cousin on philosophy, 
devotes as much of serious attention and of conscientious analysis 
to Richardson the novelist as any English Review would think it 
proper to bestow on Walter Scott. Occasionally an author secures 
a European audience for the wdiole of liis productions, however 
numerous, through having tickled their car by some early produc¬ 
tion, trifling and tedious it may be in itself, but which flattered or 
cclioed some temporary foible ef the age. Would “ Faust,” and 
“ Wilhelm Meister ” bo considered as such marvellous books, or 
would Goethe the Epicureau bo viewed as so admirable a poet, so 
noble a man; if he had not when young arrested the notice of 
mankind by his sentimental ** W^erther ? ” because one of 
Goethe’s boyish works was preposterously overratf <1, it has been 
thought a duty as preposterously to overrate all the j'est. Some 
of the best authors cannot bo naturalised in .oreign literatures* 
IJarroNv and Jeremy Taylor will i^l^oyo remain exclusively English. 
The former has a weight of tlvought, and an exhaustiveness which 
we look for in vain in any Other .preacher ; but though often 
eloquent he has no artistic graces of style. , His grand dias.'jivc- 
neHS of solid sense unfits him for Germany, his want of rhetorical 
skill Tinfits him for Franco. Jeremy Taylor was not a remarkable 
thinker ; neither can he properly be called an orator $ he was a 
poet in prose, and perhaps as such, unsurpassed. Now poets in 
proso are peculiarly English ; other nations offer nothing precisely 
similar. The very circumstance^ therefore, which rendera the 
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Diaino of Jeremy Taylor a liallowed name iu England, prevents 
him from being naturalised in. the literatures of other lauds. 
Montaigne is altogctlier French ; translate him into another lan- 
guage, you strip him of his quaint but picturesque and forcibli' 
style, and take from him half of his beauty and strength. Tliero 
are authors who are very trauslateablc, who are yet very iuadapt- 
ahle. Thus, though Montaigne was born fifty years after Ttabelais, 
the style of llabclais has much more flow and finish, is really a 
more modern style; yet the subjects which Rabelais chose, and 
their mode of treatment, render his works unsuitable for any 
atmosphere but France. In general it may be said, that tho 
literary material that can most easily find its home ovcrywliere, 
is French prose, chiefly by reason of the social universality of tho 
French iuteUect, but also through tho colloquial power of tho 
French language, whicdi makes it, from its friendly and familiar 
aspect, welcome, all the world over. Thus, Voltaire's “Charles 
the Twelfth ’’ is as much a household book in England as over it 
has been in France. There are W’orka which from their intense 
nationality cannot be relished in translation, though easily enough 
translated. The peculiarities belonging to tlio style of Junius 
can be rendered into another language without much loss of 
pungency, fervour, or energy. But Junius possesses scarcely any 
intercbt, except to those Engllfahraen who are familiar with the 
history of England seventy or eighty years ago, not only in its 
greatest events, but in ita minutest gossip and mosttiifijng scandal. 

•To any foreigner, therefore, except perhaps a ponderous gluttonous 
German mind aspiring to know all, both in tho universe and out 
of it, Junius must bo utterly without attraction, I'ho “ Provincial 
Letters of Pascal are nearly in the same predicament. What 
care the majority of English readers for the squabbles of Jesuits 
and Jansenists two hundred yeaj's ago * In the ecclesiastical 
history and in the natioiiul recollections of tho French, however, 
those disputes have an indebtructihlo vitality. The only persons 
in England to whom “ The I'roviucial Letters ” can have any charm, 
are ripe scholars, who w ould prefer reading them iiktho original, 
‘The productions of some authors ha* e scarcely any other merit 
than that of style. All such it is foil; to translate. La Fontaine 
had the genius, the rare genius for a poet, of being archly and 
aboundingly natural. His style is perfect 5 but his productions 
have no merit beyond tho style. Hence he is tho most tedious or 
tho most pleasing of writers, according to the subject that chance 
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threw in his way. lie had no creative strength. All his author- 
craft consisted solely in indolently pouring out his good humour on» 
tojuch that came of their ovni accord before him. To translate him 
is, tlieroforc, to crush all the living hrenth and the warm blood out 
of him. The Italians lose immensely in translation, so much of the 
beauty of every Italian book consisting in the delicious music of tbos 
Italian language itself. Occasionally the facility with which am 
author’s works nre transferred into another tongue, their literary 
value unimpaired, arises from their defects of style. Sismondi, 
with sub.stantial merit as a writer, is exceedingly heavy and mono¬ 
tonous in style. ni.s productions, wanting the usual French variety 
and vivacity, seem to have something of a becomingnefl.s, dignity,, 
and force in their English dress wdii<‘h are not obvious in the 
original. Certain authors would have written with more elfect in 
another language, than they did in their own. M’ieland, fanciful, 
witty, epicurean, would have found French much more suitable for 
the e.vpres.'^ion of liis ideas than (ferman ; and Le.ssing, bold, 
earnest, direct, ami energetic, could have slashed more rapidly and. 
kiliingly into the heart of things if pithy Englisl) instead of 
unwieldy German had been his weapon. ]janguagc.s have a fitness* 
or unfitness for rendering other languago.s. German gives be.st 
the cplo and dramatic poetry of the GreekvS; Italian, Greek lyrie' 
poetry; J^rcnch, Greek eloquence; English, Greek history and 
})lillosopliy. For the translation both of Latin poetry and Lati)> 
pi\)ac, wc kQosv no language equal to the Englisln Italian poetry 
lose.s least in Englisdi; Italian prosp, least in French. The FrencU* 
cannot ti'auslate poetry; whatever its characteristics in the original,* 
llicy convert it into pedantic rhetoric. Shakspeare, in the hands> 
of Ducis, becomes a declaimer. When the French translafo 
poetry, they are compelled to give it in prose ir, mder to preserve/ 
Homevvhat of its texture aud spirit The prose of most languages. 

more rhetorical than the poetry. French poetry has the pecu¬ 
liarity of being more rhetorio^ French prose. Hence it is 
a.s diflieult to translate French poetry, as it is for the Frqpcli to 
transhito the poetry of other nations. For rhetoric supposea 
amplification, and translated rhetoric implies Bttll farther noipli- 
fic.ttion, in the curabrousness of which all force and- beauty 
cvajiorate. Most Gorman prose works are improved by a trans¬ 
lation into Fivnclu The Germans cannot write prose. As French' 
prose is better than aU other prose, German is worse. Compare 
Madame dc Stael’s book on Germany with Menzol’s on German. 
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Literature, -which is a very favourable specimen of Gci'man prosc^ 
and the difference will at once be visible. Strange as it may seem, 
however, it is the iinperiectiuns of German prose which make 
German thinking a]>j»car so inucli more subtle and profound than 
it is. The calf seems an elephant when seen througli the mist; 
and the common-places of the Germans often appear prodigious 
discoveries, because floating in a haze of cloudy words. France 
has produced as groat, if not greater, thinkers than Germany. 
But tliey often look shallow, simply because they are so marvel¬ 
lously clear ; and, in the same way us, seen tlirough the cloudless 
atmosphere of Fgypt, the pyramids look smaller than tlicy are. 
Bcrlnips, therefore, a German metaphysical work, when translated 
into French, loses rather than gains. By being improved in stylo, 
by being roudered clearer, it is aborii of all its transceudentalism; 
and what in the original astounded as a mystery, disgusts in the 
translation as a paltry mystification. Books of more substantial 
merit, howx'ver, especially the chief historical productions, gain by 
translation trom German into French ; for they retain all their 
essential qualities, while acquiring rapidity of movement, sonton- 
tioLisness, and force. 

Hitherto Literary Interchange, of which translatit)u is only one 
of the forms, has been an affair of scholars. One of the best 
effects of free commerce will be, to make it an affair of nations. 
And as it is the articles of luxury, often pernicious, that have 
chiefly passed from country to country, to the exclusion of the 
corn that feeds and strcngtlums man, so it is chiefly the pruriences, 
the frivolities, the vulgarities of literature that have passed from 
one language into another. As^also, corn will licpccforth be the 
leading article of commerce, avg may rationally anticipate that 
nntioiLs, brought into more wl^^e and loving intercourse with each 
otlier by tlio pressure of imix-ersal physical needs, will, through 
the more complete appreciation and sympathy thus produced, be 
disposed to exchange only that which is best in their literatures. 
The effect of this on tobirunce and civilisation will bo prodigious 
and hlfssful; but it will .also potently and beneficially transform 
the chief literatures of the world. will teach the English to 
generalise, and to see the philosopl i*'- links of many isolated 
details ; it will teach the French to confirm and to correct their 
generalisation by facts ; it will teach the Germans that writing is 
an art like any other,—that pith, clearness, yarn ty, and brevity 
arc the four grand requisites of good writing,—that prolixity is 
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imVocility, aiul cloudiness quackery,—tliat tl»e subtlest tliiiilvers 
tlint ever lived, the Greeks, were likewise the best writers,—and 
that mental incapacity is equivalent to moral defect both iti indi¬ 
viduals and nations. 


MAUrnAT, Bv George Sand. Translated by Matilda M Hays. Forming 
Parts and VI. of tlie Works of Sand. lOnio. E. Churtoii. 

Wk have selected this work, from the volumes already translated by 
Miss Hays, for a more extended analysis and criticism, because it seems 
to us to develop the strength and power of the original writer more than 
any work of hers that we have yet perused. Brevity is the soul ol wit, 
hut extension is the life of analysis, and if wo trespass upon the reader’s 
time, and may be, patience, at more tlian our usual rate, it is because 
the productions of this gifted author are fraught with many vaiicd 
cxcefleiicios. They have the purport of an enli^tened philosophy and 
an energetic politics: they illustrate human character with unusual foice; 
they are constructed with peculiar grace, and written with a fine poetic 
ineling. .Such being the case, it is our earnest duty to endeavour to 
help to disaemiimte them, and to aid a cause taken up by the translator 
and the bookseller, from a higher feeling than any mercenary reward. 

The monstrous legends circulated as to George Sand, are beginning to 
fail of effect in tliis country, and some faint notions of her true excel¬ 
lence to take their place. Still therd are but too many M'ho confound 
her with the vilest writers, and thk^ that she whose every sentence is 
an endeiivour to refine the appetlt^ writes but to stimulate them to an 
inordinate indulgence. Pure, lofty, and spirituel, yhe sees in some of 
the formal conventions of society the strongest inducements to the 
debasements of the nobler parts of cur nature. ^‘ Custom hath so 
brazed ” many of onr institutions* that the spkit of their ritual haying 
evaporated, it becomes neeessaiy U* revise the form. With the marriage 
of true hearts she wpuld not interfere ;■ but thinks to sanctify the bonds 
and connexion of two creatures, more is necessary than a pafbhtoent 
license sold only for the sake of the, fee, and a marriage cerexabUy, 
which is but Wo often only a compendious conveyance of property. 
She sees no difference, except in price, beiwemx -the conduct of tlW 
woman who sells her body for one guiuea-or ten thousand. The formal 
compliances with a literal honesty, are not, to her mind, a manifesta¬ 
tion of the natural rectitude and honour pf ft tmO' spirit. Nor will the 
^inest breeding, nor the choicest manners, ^^upply the place of that 
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genuine benevolence of soul from which they originally arbse. 6be is. 
in fact, a great Restorer; she seeks to aivuse, in a society that, is biased 
with forms, a spiritual life. Modeni civilised society, W'hen it is vi'hat 
i.s called perfected, is a great heap of pretence where the passions liave 
no play, the emotions a false direction, and the imagination is sought 
to be suppressed. From this cadaverous existence strong spirits escape; 
some by crimes, some by talents. Some taking the direction of science, 
art, litciature^ or politics, incur the stigma, but not the avengement 
of such society. Others, guided by scn-sualities and passions, are 
plunged into courses of violence or craft, and while truly indicating the 
dictate.s of nature, sin, and are sinned against, most bnitally. Such 
things cannot be, and idly pass meditative energetic* spirits like George 
Sand : she sees the evil, deplores, and would amend it. She is a woman, 
and no weapon is left her but the pen. Ethical dissertation, meiaphy- 
sic.'il disquisitions, would not attract the beings she seeks to interest 
or sul»diie, She shows, as in a glass, these things, and by a fictitious 
narrative as regards the circumstances, she draws a true picture that 
pourtraya human nature as it is. By her ethical power she proves 
it error; by her metaphysical, she analyses the causes; by her literary 
art she combines and illustrates these powers; and by her spiritual 
and poetic temperament she gives to the production a charm that 
amuses, thrills, and urges on the reader who is drawn w'ilhin tho 
compass of her power. 

To do all this is the oificc of a great writer ; how seldom it is fulfilled, 
the few works of fiction that suivive tlieir biith will prove. Amidst 
tlie multitudinous ocean of literature, how few and isolated are tho, 
beacons that maintain their position. Daily inroads are making on 
those pronounced to be the mo.st firmly fixed ; and the stars of the 
heavens, worlds though they be, are as legion in comparison to those 
few authors, out of countless genoiations, who can fix the constant 
attention of mankind. 

To write with a purpose, is now', with a thoughtless class, a term of 
reproach; but without such purpose as we have intimated, the author 
Will very rapidly outlive the man. Life is a sen'ous matter, and he who 
only developes the small portion of his faculties and being designed to 
raise or enjoy laughter, know.^ little of existence, and makes a sensation 
but for a niementj. To' be incapable of laughter is a gross deficiency; 
to be always induimng in it h a tiresome butfoone^. Sand, like all truly 
great writers, is mwtress of the passions, and kindles the emotions in 
their fulf circle. • . 

Mattprat combines, in our opiniofi, all tlo^ excelkncies of which wo , 
have swken, In iU outer form, the charm >1 the Style and the interest 
of the narrative is sufl^cient for tho dullest render. Internallt, w^ ' 
detect an allegorical meaning which relates to mwe general and abidraet; 
matters. In the hero we have the savage reclaimed bj kindness, and ‘ 
see, most exquisitely shadowed forth, the brute gradually awakqned 
to an heioic existence. In Edmee, the female heroine, vre Eayo tEO' 
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oinlxulinjent of intellect and sensibility, perhaps indicative of the future- 
condition of humanity when refined by juster laws and circumsUncea. 
In jVI. Hubert wo havi' a symbol of the past mind, with all its hcneditary 
pri'judices and some of its better superstitions. In Patience, a creature 
nobly gifted, who has siiugglcd to knowledge of the profonndest kind 
b}' the sheer dint of hi.s own powers. Never wore noble ideas belter 
realised. Never have \vc found a ooraploter, finer notion, of literary 


and lias K-alized them with such vigour, di licaoy, and completeness, 
that lici work read's like a litoral nariat.ive oi actual circumstances. 

The charactcri/atiou, which is wonderful, is not the only merit; the 
languagi* aiivl sentiments are equally felioitoiis. The story, as we have 
said, is the reclamation, or vainer the development, of the soul of a 
yoving savage, Mauprat, biought up with bandits of the most ferocious 
kind, who, by the uncouth passion he has for Edmee is gradually and 
truly civilisi'd into a nohle human o.realuro. The delicate delineation 
by which this proce.ss is made manifest can only bo conceived by 
an attentive perusal of the book. To show that wc are not creating 
a tlieoiy, m'o make the following sciaps of extract:— 

“ I know something of the mnarkablo liistory of this old man ; but 1 had 
always had a lively wish to learn tlie dt-tails, and above all to hoar thorn from 
himself. Ili.'i strange destiny was a philosophical problem that I desired to 
solve ; thus 1 c-vainined his features, his manners, and his luiuseliold, witli 
poculiar interest, • * * 

‘•'Tlcro 18 a grave question to be resolved: ‘Are there unconquerable 
jiroponsities within us, and ciui education only modify, or altogether destroy 
tliemP For myself J dare not give judgment upon it; I am neither a 
nictay»hysiclan, a psychologist, nor a pliilosopher; but I have had terrible 
experiences in my life. * • • 

“ I was alrewly violent, but with ,a violence sombre and concentrated ; 
blind and brutal iu my anger ; apprehensive to covrawlh''" at the approach of 
danger, but bold to folly when once engaged in it, I -a at tlie same time- 
limit! and brave through the love of life. I was rebeuiously obstinate ; and 
my molher was the only one who could suc.-'eed in subduing me ; ami without 
reasoning upon the matter, for ray intellect «as very late in its development, 
1 obryotl her as by a sort of magnetic necessity. Undei^us influence, which 
1 vi'll rcincmbor, and of one other \u»nmn to whoso power I submitted later 

m hlV, there ^^as that witliiu me which led to good. But T lost my mother 

bclorc she emdd give me any lasting impressions ; and, when I was trans¬ 
planted to Roche-Maupi-at, I could only foel for the wickedness committed 
ilr.rc, au instinctive repugnance, feeble enough perhaps, if fear had not been 
mingled with it. . b i r 

“ But I thauk Hoaven from the bottom of my heart, for the bad treatment 
with wliich I AvuH ovci-whelmed ; and above aJl, for tiiehatred my uncle Jean 
«’if‘uceived against mo. My misfortunes preserved me from indifflTence to 
vice, and my sufleiings iuduced me to abhor 4iu»e who committed it.” 


e proves our ilreory, mat a 
■‘realising a great ideality.” 
tho.se wiiiiderfiil nrocosses. 


art a.s cx(‘mplified in tiction : truly every li 
gro.'it uork of the imagination is produced by 
'J’hc authoioss has dctermiiiod to illustrate 
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Stirely th« vrritpr of these penetrating lines will never again be 
accused of pioraoting \ice by her writings. The following and other 
passages wjII show that band’s object is to reveal the power of circum¬ 
stances and institutions over character ; and this she does by contrast¬ 
ing eras of time, as well as by dilForence of existing relations:— 

“ You may well imagine that brought up within the walls of Roebe-Manpfat, 
and liviJig in a state of perpetual siege, uiy ideas weiti absolutely those which 
a nian-at-Hi’tus would have entertained in the times of feudal hiirbai'ism. 
That uluoh out of our dwelling, was culled by other men, assassination,, 
pillage, and torture, 1 had been taught to call combat, conquest, and sub¬ 
mission. * * * , * ^ ^ 

‘‘1 know not whether 1 was sufficiently susceptible to a feeling of good, to 
he inspirc'd by them with iiity for the victims ; but it is certain I experienced 
the seiititneiit of selfish coinmisoi'ation whiiii is part of our very nature ; and 
whii'h, brought to perfection and ennol»lod, among civihst'd men has become 
cliarity. * * ♦ * 

“ 1 will make no excuses aliout it; you see before you a man who haw 
foHowi'il the profession of a bandit. It is a tluniglit whicli leaves me no more 
remorse than a soldier feels for having made a campaign under the orders ol 
his genwal, I lielicved myself still living in the middle ages, Tlie strength 
and wisdom of tlie estaldisbed laws, were, for me, but wonls without meaning.” 

The following is inserted as a note, by Sand, to justify herself with 
laying the story in so late a time—^just before the fc’rench Revolution :— 

■ “ The Lord of ri.nimartiu has left Ixdiind him in the province remem¬ 
brances which will prcbi rve the story «f Manprat from all reproach of 
exaggeration. The jitMi refuses to trace the feroidous obst*enltie.s and the 
refinements of toi’ture, wliiidi signalised the life of this madman ; and which 
will jierpetuate the traditions of feu«lal brigandism in Berry, until the last 
days of the ancient monaivhy. His casth' was besieged, and, after an 
obeitinate resistance, he was taken aiyl hanged. Many persons still living, 
and of no very ndviuiced age, ean remember this monster.” • 

Of the beautiful and exquisite pictures of scenery : of the flue bursts 
of eloquence : of the gentle and ‘^weet philosophy : of the jiassionate 
and pathetic semes in this beautiful little novel, we can givefclie reader 
no idea. He must read it foi himselt—wnth an earnest desire to draw 
out of it all the multiplied meanings with which it is inipi*e^ated. 
The following will give some idea of the peasant philosopliev, who has 
struggled, unaided, to an inu dcctual day :— 

I knew the poets,’ he said, in his li.:ter years, H was like a man 
in whom a sense is w^antmg. 1 saw clearly th U this scnac wfts necessary, 
since so many things solicited its exercise. I widitcd' ulono through the nighty 
in unrest, asking why T could not sleep, why 1 had so mutsh pleawru in gazing 
at tlio stars, which f could not draw down to me in this Contemplation j why 
my heart suildeiily beat with joy at the sight of certain colours, or grew sad 
to teal’s at certain .sounds. But I quickly consoled tnyseit hi llio obsuranee 
that my folly was sw'eet, and would rather have ceased to exist than have 
given it up. Now it suffices me to know that the samO things have been 
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thought beautiful in all timeg, and by all iutelligcnt men—to understand 
what they are, end in what they are uaoful to mankind. I rejoice in the 
thought that there is no flower, no cloud, no breatli of air, which has not 
courted tl»e attention, and moved the heart of other men, even to tl»o receiving 
a name respected among all peo])le. Since 1 have learned that it is permitted 
to man, w'ithout degradation to his intellect, to people the univei'se and to 
explain it in his dreams, I live entirely in the contemplation of that universe; 
jind when the sight of social miseries atul crimes bi*eaks my heart and over¬ 
turns my reasoji, X tlirow myself into my dreams; I say to myself, that, since 
all men have agreed in loving the works of God, so tlicy will some day agree 
in loving one another. I imagine that, from father to son, odueation advances 
to perfection. Perhaps I am tho first luieducatcd man wlio has divined that 
of which he had no idea communicated fron» without. Perhaps also, many 
others before me have been disejuieted at what was passing within thou, and 
have died, without finding the clue. Poor creatures that we are !' added 
Patience ; ‘ they forbid us neither excess in physical labour, nor in wine, nor 
in any dohaucli which may destroy our inteliigence. There tu*e people who 
pay dear for the labour of our arms, so tlmt the poor, to satisfy the wants of 
their family, labour beyond their strength; there arc public houses, and 
oUior places still more dangerous, whence the government, it is said, derives 
its revenue ; there are also priests who mount into tho pulpits to toll ua wliat 
we owe to the lord of oiu* village, but never what tlio loi’d of the village owes to 
us. 'J'hero are no schools where tliey teach us our rights, or where they 
teach ns to distinguish our true and honest wants from those which are dis¬ 
graceful and fatal; whoi’e they touch us, in short, what wo can and ought to 
think about, when we have toiled all tlie day for the gain of another, and 
when we are seated in the evouiug on the threshold of our cottages, watching 
ilie rod stai-s rise above the horizon.’ ” 

Of the beauty of the story—of the fierce anguish through which the 
young savage passes, owing to the vehemence of his passions—of the 
exquisite mode in which the love of the tender, truly intellectual Ednic'e, 
is made to mould him to an heroic existenco—we can gh’e no adequate 
idea by extract. We will, howrever, give the following, as a bri'.f 
eiisample of Sand’s power of description. AftW six years' trials, Mau- 
prat returns to the woman and the home he adorc'il- 

r 

“ As I placod my foot upon the steps of the cMieau, J clasped my hands, 
and, seized with a feeling of religious awe, invoked Heaven in a kind of terror. 
JL know not what vague dread was aroused within me ; 1 imagined all that 
^fi^ d interfere with my happiness, and hesitated to cross the threshold of 
house; then 1 darted forward. A cloud passed across my eyes, a deafen¬ 
ing noise filled my ears. I met Saint-Jean, who, not recognisiog ii*b, uttered 
an exclamufion, and threw himself before me to prevent my entering un- 
nunonneed ; 1 pushed him from my path, and he fell teirifieu upon a chair 
in the ante-chamber, Wliile I impetuously gained the door of (he safoa. But 
ns T was about to throw it suddenly opeii,l stopped, seized witli a new terror, 
and unclosed it so timidly, that £dm<5e, occupied with her embroidery frame, 
did not raise her eyes, thinking that she recognised in this slight noise the 
respectful manner of Baint-Jean. The chevalier was sleeping and did not 
awake. This old man, tall and thin like all tho Maupriits, was bent nearly 
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Rouble, and his palp and winkled head, which the insensibility of the tomb^ 
seeined already to have enveh)ped, rcscttibled one of tlmso angular figures, 
in Acnlptured oak, which ornamented the back of hia large ann^dhair. Hi» 
feet w'ore i-eating before a fire of vine-cuttings, though the son was warm, 
and ft bright my falling upon his white head made it shine like silver. How 
shall 1 describe to you what the attitude of Ednuie made me feel I She waa 
bendiug over her tapestry, and from time to time raised her eyes to her 
father us though to question the slightest movement of liis sh^ep. Hut what 
patioiice and resignation pervaded her whole being ! F.din^e did not liko 
nt'cdlcwork ; her iniTid was too serious to attac'lT inijtortanee to the effect of 
shade upon shade, and the agreement of one stitch witji imother. Moreover 
lier blood was impetuous ; and when her mind was not absorbed by iiitol- 
lectual labour, die needed exorcise and the open nir. ifut since her fatlier, 
a prey to the infirmities of old age, had scai’cely loft his arm-tdiair, she never 
quitted him a single moment ; nml, not being able always to read and live by 
the intellect alone, she had felt the necessity of adopting these feminine 
occnpfttions, ‘ which arc,’ she said, ‘ the amusements of captivity,’ She had 
then conquered her natural disposition in an heroic manner. In one of those 
obscure struggles which often take jilace beneath our eyes without our sus¬ 
pecting their merit, she had done more than conquer her natural dispositlou, 
slie had oven chnngcd the very circulation of her blood. I found her thinner, 
and hcrcoDjplexiuii had lost that first blush of youth whifth is like the bloom 
tliat the breath of morning deposits upon fruit, and which is gone at tJio 
least exterior touch, though the ardour of the sun has rospeoted it. But 
there was in this precooious paleness, and the attenuation almost sickly, m» 
iadefiiiablo charm ; Ijer deep and always in»pcnetrablo look bad less of pridu 
and more of melancholy than of old ; her mouth, move flexible, wore a more 
delicate and less disdainful smile. When she spoke, it seemed as though 
I saw two persons in her, the old and the new ; and, inshiad of having lost 
lier beauty, I found that she had attained the ideal of perfection j I oftcu, 
how'cver, heard it said by several peraojis tliat she was (jt'eatly changed i 
which meant to say, according to them, that she had lost a great deal of her 
beauty. But beituty is like a temple whose exterior riches^aro all that are 
scon by the profane. The diviuo mystery of the artist’s tliought reveals 
itself only to minds in sympathy with his Ownii, and the smallest detail of a 
snblime work contains an inspiration whiclt^ escapes the perception of the 
vulgar. One of your modern writ«-j’s has said this, 1 believe, in oilier and 
better words. As for me, in no one moment of her life did I ever And 
;^iuee less beautiful than in anollier j even in hours of suffering, when 
beauty seems to be effaced in iw mateiial form, hors became divine in my 
oyes, revealing a now moral beauty whose rcfl<-ct}on inspired her face. 
For the rest, I am but little gifred in the arts, and, had 1 been a painter, I 
should ntfver have produced more than one tyjio, that with Which my soul 
was filled ; for in the course of a long Kfe, or v' woutfrtt only «ver seemed 
bemttiful to me, and tliat was Edmc'c.” 

And with this we mast close. But, deeply as-i'o feel the merit of 
Saiid, we have two regrets to expiess, with regard to this i^nble produc* 
tion. We wish, in the first place, that she had taken a larger canvass 
-“that she had given herself greater scope, that she might have deline¬ 
ated the characters of the relations of Mauprat more in detail. It is 
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hlnin/^e, and somewhat annoying, to know that the French novelists of 
an iijiwortliior kind indulgo in the utmost ]»olixity, and to Jiud tlmt 
so powei’lul and teeming a writei as Sand condenses to a fault, lier 
works me eshcjUM's. The second ohjectiou ve have, isj that she has 
trouhhsl herself tn be ingenious, in uiiiavelling tlic |)lot, and compli¬ 
cated it with invention that would win her the ecstatic applause of the 
admiicrs ol the Porte de St. Martin dramas. It is extiouiely well 
inanjiged, and very clearly told ; but it is a'* if Minerva-AUieno should 
come off her pedestal, and claucc the holera. Her theme is so high, 
liBi powers so great, tliat they arc alone sullicicnt to fill the mind and 
govt'rn the emotions Timely aiuv.rls, slmts mistaken, disguises 
as>iiine(l, are not nt'ce-'-ai v to Sand, in mdoi to create an interest. Jt is 
indeed womleiful to sec* how she invests thr*se tricks with energy and 
power ; and the delineation of clnraciev is never lost siyht of. Wo 
have said thus iimch to show we me not blind worshi]>per.s of this gilted 
woman's writings. We me anxious to introduce* her tr> those who vu.sh to 
separate? the true fiom the i.dse, the conventional from the natunil, and 
th(‘ really great Irom the )>rctentioiis small. 

t)f the tiaiislalor we can say that which is the liighcsf jtraise. She 
translates with a kin(lr('<l feeling—with a sympiithisjug mind that lends 
vigour ff) e\('rv lim*. It mii> he, as has lH*en said, that a few peculiar 
01 piovincial exjjiessions h uv been mistaken ; but wc arc (pzitt* suio no 
ineic levicogiapher, however ciu'iect in his literal rendering, could have 
imparted the nervous, I'acy, and vigoious tone to a ivanslation, that 
Miss Hays h.\s. She lias a kimliftd sensibility and imagination ; and 
Sand is ioi t lUiato in having so able a transferer of her sweet and powerful 
fictioiiej. 


A History of .Survia, ano Tirp Surviax Ri; v ora tion, from original MSS. 
and Do<*umentH. Translated fr<ifli tho German of Leopold Ranke, h} 
Mrs. Alcxunder Kerr. 8vo. ’Jfohn Murray. 

The old and almost worn-out adage, fur wo have not met with it k’.) 
lately, that “one half the w oild does not know wh* tin other is doing,” 
is applieahle in a more extensive sense than i- usually as.sigucd to it. 
“ The Servians aie too little knov^’n to the n* . of Kuiopo,” says Mrs. 
Kerr; but as regards Kngland, and probably all the western and 
southern portions of the Continent, ijhe might have stiid, nothing is 
known of Rervia. Here is arntiion, profes.smg the Chiistian religion, 
and lying like a frontier heiw' on it and Mahometanism, of w’hich a few 
sentences in a hchool geography furnish all that is known to nine 
huiidit'd and ninety nine English, or Frenchmen, out of a thousand—a 
biave and noble branch of the great Sclavonian family, who have 
worked out for themselves tlieir freedom and nationality, hy twenty 
years of fierce contest with their remorseless niaster&>. 0iplonmti.stfif 
and politicians have, of course, closely w’atched the struggle, and alter- 
naiely availed themselves of the vicissitudes of the war. Russia has 
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talked of brotherly love, Aiiiitria of paternal affectivjji, and France of 
kindred sympathies; all of which projosaions have heou turned aiul 
twisted about as the fortunes of the combatanhi changed. The peojde 
of any of these couiitncs, who would assumdly have sympathised with 
them, knew nothing of tin* struggle in its details nor as to its object^). 
In the mean time, chieftains who could not rend, swine-dealeiii; from 
amongst the opiuessed and desiiised jieasaiits, men who were us dirt in 
the opinions of their baj'bjuian rulms, have achieved victory after 
long years of commotion, misery, and bloodshed. 

Such a history must b(* interesting, mid written hy such a man as 
Itanke, nmst be authentic. We aie veiy glad to hare it, and only 
regret that it published in a foim fitted tor the'hbraiy of tlie few 
rather than the many. Let us hope the sale of the piesent liandsomo 
edition will enabh; Mr. Murray to issue it in his half-crown lilirary. 
♦Such histoiies, as exeniplilicatiuns of imUvidual humanit.y, and as inte¬ 
resting records ol the struggle.^ of a natron, are fit reading lor the people. 
The conduct of the Servians, though heroic, is not faultless. Ages of 
oppression had hardened their chai’aclers, and theii annals are stiiined 
with frightful atrocities and iupn.«als. Human nature is shown in its 
concrete state, a strange inrxtuie oi all that ennobles and all that 
debases it. Still, on the whole, it is an I'ucouiagrng pictnie. The 
native capacity for goodness of the heart is jiroved, it circuuisidnces and 
institutions do not depress and pervert it, Tliehero of the war and the 
book IS Kara (m black) George. The following anecdote is illustrative 
of his career, and of the state of morals in the country :— 

" George retx'owitsch, called Kara, or Zmi, tlie Lld/ck) waa Iroi’U between 
the years 17')0 and 17<0, lii the village of Wiwrhewzi, in the disteict of Ki*a- 
gnjewaz. lb' was the .son of a jicasunt naincd l^etroni; and in liis early 
youtli he went with his parents higher up into tlio mountain to 'J'opola. In 
tlie very first commotion of the counlt-y —which w as in the year 17*57, wlien 
an invasion by tlie Austrians was expected—he took a par-t that decided the 
character of Ids future life. He saw' himself eonipeJlod flee ; and not 
wishing to leave his father behind, ranongst the Turks, Ire took him also, 
witli all hi.s moveahie pi-operty and eatflc. Thus ho pmceeJed towai-ds tin* 
.Save, but the nearer they approacheil that river, tli< more alanned became 
his father, who, from the first, wouM hai'o prefonvjd siu renderiiig, as many 
others had done, and often ad , n d hmi to return. Once again, and in tlie 
moat urgent manuer, when they already beheld the Save before them, ‘ Let 
us humble ourselves,’ the old rmm said, *arid we sliall obtain pardQm Ifo 
not go to* Germany, my son ; ri;r surely as my hi tail may prosper thee, do 
not go.’ But tjoorge reirmiiied inexorable. JL.s i ither was ifi la.st ccinally 
resolved : ‘ Go, thru, over alone,’ he said ; ‘ 1 remain in this country.’ 
* How !’ replied Kara George, ‘shall I live J > see thee .slouly tortmed to 
death by the Turks 1 It is bctt*jr that I sh mid kill thee myself on the 
spot r Then bi izing a pistol, be instantly sho. his lather, and ordered one 
of his companion.s to give the death-blow to the old man, who was wTithing 
in agony. In the next village, Kara said to the people, ‘ r. r, the old man 
who lies yonder buried for me, and drink also for his soul at a funentl feast.* 
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For tliat purpose he made them a present of the cattle whidt he had with 
him, ami then t-rossed the Save. 

“ Tliis decid, winch was tln^ first indication of his character, threw him out 
of the common course. He returned to his osvn district, with the rank of 
Serjeant, in the corps of volunteers ; but, believing himself unjustly passed 
over at a distribution of medals, he retired into the mountains as a Heydnc. 
Ilow'over, lie became reconciled in this matter with liis colonel, Mihaljcwitscli ; 
went with him after the peace to Austria ; and was made * forest-keeper ’ 
in tho cloister (d Kruschedol. But he did not rest satisfied in Austria ; and 
as, under Hndiichi Mustafa, he had nothing to fear <jn Servin, he returned 
thither, and from that time followed his business—that of a dealer in swine. 
The outrages of tho Dahis hurried him into tho movements in which ho W'as 
destined to perform*so important a part. 

“ Kai^a (leorgo was a very extraordinary man. He would .sit f<»r days 
togelluT w'ithout uttering a w-ord, biting bis nails. At times, when ad- 
«lrossf'd, ho would turn his head asido and not answer. When ho hmS 
taken wine, he became talkative ; and if in a cheerful niood, he would por- 
hn]»s lead off a Kolo-dnnee. 

“ Splendour and n\agnifieence he despised. In the days of hl.s greatest 
success, he was always seen in his old blue ti’owaei*«, in his wonwont short 
pelt, and his well-known black cap. His daughter, oven whilst hoj* father 
w'as in the exorcise of jirinccly authority, was seen to caory her water-vessel, 
like other girls in tho village. Vet, strange to say, he was not insensible to 
the ehnrms of gold.” 

There arc numerous episodes snch as these wliich give a life and ani¬ 
mation to tho narjative, whilst tho historical and political portions are 
distinguished by the accuracy and impartiality which are the distiii- 
gnishiiig cliaracteristic.s of Professor Kanke’s historical waitings. The 
loiuanee of the subj«'ct may have somew’hat evaporated under tho 
sovcMity of the political treatment, and we cannot say that we distin¬ 
guish any of those profound or original remarks that would entitle the 
author to rank with those ancient nffetoriaiis, who, while they penned a 
narrative of individuals, characterised a race. Of history, in its highest 
lorm, wc see nothing ; but as a level and comprehensive, narrative of 
important and interesting events, much that is to he commended. It is 
a section of history entirely new and well worth studying on every 
account, inasmuch as it treats of a people connr.red with a race pro- 
b.ihly destined to play a very prominent part in tho future politics of 
Kurope. The Sclavonian nations when united will avenge the outrages 
coinmiticd on that portion bought .sold, and destroyed in Poland, 

d’ho translation is elegantly rendered, and the difficulties of the 
iti iginal vcmfivkahly well got over. The translatress has tho advantage 
''hieing iulimatcly acquainted with the subject and the country, and by 
is^^btes and her preface has added to the value of the original. 
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jlpOR some years I bavc entertained the wish to publish an Edition 
of my Works, in such fonn and at such a price us may bring 
'them within the easy reach of every class of my countrymen. 
The recent example of an illustrious contemporary (Mr. Dickens) 
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did not, therefore, eugg^cst, though it undoubtedly has served to 
encourage, the present enterprise. 

In nil my writings, those trutlis that have the most durable 
connexion with the general interests of mankind, have ever the 
most warmed my fancy, or tasked my reason. 'With tlic Poo]de, 
in the larger sense of the word, I have always associatc'd my 
objects as an Author ; and in the hamls of tliat People I now 
place these evidences of the sympathy which exists between ;ill 
'who recognise in labour the tnie dignity of life. To struggle, and 
to struggle upwards, is the law which connects the destinies of 
the multitude with the aspirations of the scholar. All who think, 
arc co-operative with all who toil. 

Having, whether as a Avritcr, or at one time as an actor 
public life, advocated steadfastly that principle which would place 
whatever books can convey of profit or of plcasiu-o, within the 
attainment of the humblest reader ; so I trust it is not with an ill 
grace that I now contribute my slender od'ering to those granaries 
of intellectual food, which our i^e, with a wiser charity than our 
fathers’, throws open to all who feel, as a want of our nobler nature, 
the hunger of the mind. 

If I cannot, in works of so light a clmractf i, profess to teach, 
at least it may he mine not ignobly to interest, not frivolously to 
amuse ; wdille there is that progressive link between book and hook 
which permits me to indulge fhe hope, that many a mlndivhich my 
fancies iflay please, or my speculations may arouse, will ho led 
unconsciously ou to the study of wiser instructors, and graver 
masters. 

May those works, then, thus cneaply equipped for a 'wider and 
more popular mission than they have hitherto fulfilled, find favour 
in those hours when the shop is closed, when tho flocks arc penned, 
and the loom has released its jirisoncr ; may they he read by those. 
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who, like myself, are workmen; may they afford some relaxation 
after toil, some solace amidst pain, some not nnsalutary escape 
from the stern realities of life! Tlic sterner the realities, the 
more the escape is needed. 

EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
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RIEN7I, THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES. 


*So, still mechanically platting his 
garland, but with eyes turned towards 
the quarter of the expected proces¬ 
sion, the young Roman moved yet 
nearer towards the river. 

Presently the train came in view,— 
a gallant company, in truth, horse¬ 
men in front, riding two abreast, 
W'herc the patli permitted, their steeds 
caparisoned Huperbly—their plumes 
waving g;iily, and the gleam of their 
corselets glittering through the shades 
of the dusky twilight, A large and 
miscellaneous crowd, all armed—some 
with pikes and mail, others with less 
warlike or worse fashioned weapons, 
followed the cavaliers, and high above 
plume and pike floated tbe blood-red 
banner of the Orsini, with the motto 
and denee (in which was ostenta¬ 
tiously displayed the Gnelfic badge of 
the keys of St. Peter) wrought in 
burnished gold. A momenlarj' fear 
crossed the boy’s mind, for at tliat 
time, and in that city, a nobleman 
begirt with Lis swordsmen was more 
dreaded than a wild beast by the ple¬ 
beians ; but it was already too late to 
fly—the train were upon him. 

“ llo, boy !” cried the leader of the 
horsemen, Martino di Porto, one of 
the great House of the Orsini; " hast 
thou seen a boat pass up the river ?— 
But thou must have seen it—how long 
aince?” 

“ I saw a large boat about half an 
hour ago,” answered the boy, territied 
by the rough voice an<l imperious 
hearing of the cavalier, 

" Sailing right a-hcad, with a green 
flag at the otern ? ” 

** The same, noble sir.” ' 

On, then ! we will stop her course 
ere the moon rise,” said the baron. 

On!—^let the boy go with us, lest he 
prove traitor, and alarm tbe Colonna.” 

“ An Orsini, an Orsini! ” shouted 
the multitude ; “ on, on!" and, de¬ 
spite the prayers and remonstrances 
of the boy, he was placed in the 
thickest of the crowd, and borne, or 


rather dragged along with the rest 
—frightened, breathless, almost weep¬ 
ing, with his poor little garland still 
hanging on his arm, while a sling was 
tiinist into his unwilling hand. Still 
he felt, through all his alarm, a kind 
of ehildisli curiosity to sec the result 
of the pursuit. 

By the loud and eager conversation 
of those about him, he learned that 
the vessel he liad seen contained a 
supply of corn destined to a fortress 
up the river held by the Colonpa, 
tlion at deadly feud with the Orsini; 
and it was the object of the expedi¬ 
tion in which the boy liad been thus 
lucklessly entrained to intercept tbe 
provision, and divert it to the garri- 
<»on of Martino <li Porto. This news 
somewhat increased his consternation, 
for tlie i>oy belonged to a family that 
claimed the patronage of the Colonna 

An.xiously and tearfully he looke* 
with every moment up the steep as¬ 
cent of the Aventine ; but his guar¬ 
dian, his protector, still delayed his 
appearance. 

They had now proceeded some way, 
when a winding in the road brought 
suddenly before them the object of 
their pursuit, as, seen by the light of 
the earliest stars, it scudded rapidly 
down the stream. 

‘'Now, the ^;unts be blest!” quoth 
the chief; *• .-no is ours !” 

“ Hold ! ’ said a captain (a Ger¬ 
man) riding next to Martino, in a 
half whisper; “ I hear sounds which 
1 like not, by yonder trees—hark I 
the neigh of a horse by my faith, 
too, there is the gleam of a corselet.” 

" Push on, my masters,” cried Mar¬ 
tino ; the heron shall not balk the 
eagle—push on ! ” 

With renewed shouts, those on foot 
pushed forward, till, as they had 
nearly gained the copse referred to by 
the German, a small compact body of 
horsemen, armed cap-a-pie, dashed 
from amidst the trees, and, w ith spears 
in their rests, charged into the ranks 
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Hauding came to Archer witli a face of some perplexity. “ What 
Bhall 1 4‘^i ?” said he. “ J am lery unfit for this sort of tliing-- 
iind I do not like it—yet I should not wish to offend Mr. VValton. 
He is already very angry ^^ith vou. lie says you called the 
tragedy of ‘ Titus Audrouicus ’ gross Ijoiuhast, and told him not to 
C.vpose himself on the stage as a Clare Market hiifehcr.” 

“I shall merely say this to yon. Haniing/’ replied Archer. 
** When Titus Audronicus has cut otV his hand in order to save the 
lives of his two noble sons, and i\hen the treacherous Aaron seiuhs 
him back, in mockery, the beads of his two sons, together with his 
hiftid, his brother Marcus Amhouicu** excleiio.s (and the passage is 
quite in the towering vein of Marlowe)— 

* ‘ Now lot ln>t Etna in Sicily, 

And be iny boart an evcv-l)»niiii!» holl! 

These mifierh ^ are more tliaii noiy be borne 1’ 

But Titus Andronieus stands as if ^ti.imed by concussion of the 
brain, and at length says— 

* When will this fearful slumbt r have an end ’’ 

• Cont'lined from pii^e 117, Vol. VI 
KO. XXXIII.—VOL. VI. 0 
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clun:^ by tbc tip of one of the l»oIts, which the excited Captnin 
bcncatli rndeavouriiig wit}> all his iioVht to force hacli aj^ain, 
hut ill vain, and then, with a most rueful look, do>Mi went Satur- 
nirms tlirough the stage, leaving his diadem at the IninU, over 
which Titus Andronicus and Aaron cautiously peeped, looKing in 
terror and confusion into the ahvss amidst the convulsive laughter 
of the audience. Most assuredly the “ effect ” produced hy tl-n 
u])on Maiy’s mind, was anything but what poor Mr. Short had 
contemplated. 

This Judiennis and unintentional coup-dt'-lh'nlre was prolonged 
hy the confused energies of the Oaptiiin undcineath, wlio in his 
wild endeavours to repair the disaster he Inul caused, clasped Mr. 
Sliort’s legs in both arms and hoisted liim uj), loudly exhorting him 
to regain liis position upon the stage ; so that the wretched head 
and slioiihlers of Saturnimis rose again, and appeared for a few 
seconds above the trap, and then sank for ever ! 

The drop-scene was lowered in confusion. Mr. Short was not 
Inirt beyond a few slight brni'^os, and a grazed check and elbows ; 
but it was impossible to resume tbc trttgod 3 ^ The aftcr-pieee was, 
liowever, very successful, producing almost as imicb laught<,T as 
tlie tragedy, and the audience w'ent a’lvay extremely satisfied ^^ith 
the evening’s amusement, which had exceeded their expectations. 

Mr. Walton had left tlie theatre in despair at the untoward acci¬ 
dent wliieh liad dostroyt'd the further progress of the tragedy, at 
the end of the second act. Maiy sought in vain to console and 
calm him, * "• 


“ How have I exposed inx'self! ” cried he ; “ to xvhat ridicule ! 
amidst which the drop-scene fell, only just in time to prevent my 
throwing myself dowm the hole after poor Short, and liiding tny 
confusion ! Wliat fools did we all look ! Who c dd liave fore¬ 


seen such a disaster! , Yet it all makes Arche»- fij^pear so very 
right, and me so very wrong. No doubt hut the .luiraeter of Titus 
Andronicus xvas very unfit for me. T accept the evil position Fate 
has ordiiine^l me. To-morrow morning I shall WTite a "^lote to 
Archer, and make a hunil)lc aji dogy, regretting extremely that I 
did not attend to his advice. Mary, where is my nightcaj* ? I 
think I should like to sit in it a little 'while.” 


Mr. Walton’s head sank upon his breast, and with a most humble 
and abased air l^e sat silently looking down at his toes. lie con¬ 
tinued in this state for nearly half an hour, hy which time Mary 
had caused xho supper to be laid. She persuaded her father to 
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turn round to tlio table. Tie did so in a very rcbigned manner, 
and, by degrees, and as if lie .scornud all eating, made a very 
good sujiper. 

Ilf; bad eoneliuled, and was in the net of stirring a tumbler of 
red wi[^e negus, wlu-ii a note arrived from Mr. Sliort. It was to 
the effect that iiotwltlistandin^- bis brui.sc8, lie bad caused all tho 
money to be brouglit to liiiu from th(‘ tbeatre, and had sat up in 
bod to count it. The proceeds be de ebued far to e.xeoed bis most 
sanguine liojies ; and be bad more<tver already iveeivod several 
visits and mess.'igos fioin jM-rsons of eonse(jnonre, eondoling with 
bis accident trusting bo was lud severely buit-—and expressing 
tb(*. greatest interest in the Anglo-Oeltic Smack-building Company. 
The tlieati lcal failure of tlie irag<'dy was a commercial success. 
U was a most prosperous beginn'mg of the undertaking. 

Aba ! ” laughed Mr. \Valtou, “here’s news! Head this 
note. AVbo is right now, Mary 1 thought Sliort knew what 
ho was about. Archer took too much upou himself. 11c ought to 
make me an apology.” 

The “noise” of all this, added to the amount of money col¬ 
lected, and tb(* apparent iiif<M'ost excited, worked a cliange in tlic 
C)]>iuion of more, than one pi'i'son, previously o]iposed to the attempt. 

The views Mr. Bainton had entertained of the theatrical per¬ 
formance had been of a eomplicated nature. In the first place, ho 
highly disa],ijiroved of all such things, on the score of strict reli¬ 
gious tenc•t^;; but be thought a charitable purpose might render it 
pardonabb*. Ho ondeavourial tm persuade himself that the sebemo 
of smack-building in Iieland came under the denomination of 
charitable, because tlie Irish fisheries were in a wretched state of 


neglect, yet offering gia at means of ameliorating the condition of the 
people—and there was nothing the Irish needed more than good 
example. It was therefore charitable to give them this by show¬ 
ing them how tlie fish might ])C taken. Nevertheless, he thought 
it a very strange and unhiHiness-like mode of commencing an 
undcrtnjiing like theirs, niid he was more than half disposed to 
withdraw from it. I'hc great success, however, of tlft* amateurs, 
and the notoriety it caused, settled the question in his mind, and 
he requested Harding to be in rcadim ss to accompany him to 
Ireland in the course of next week. 


A great many persona (moat of hem idlers) called on Mr. 
Short and Mr. Walton, and asked varims questions concerning tho 
new project; several also inquired about shares—^wheu they 
would be issued—how soon they might be expected to be at a 
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premium—wliu were to foi-ni the Provisional Committee—whether 
there were any vacancies—and what attendanee-f’ce would he 
given to a inenibor of tlie I’rovisional Cormnittec. ]\lr. Short 
winked at Mr. Waltoii, utuI lieUl up one finger, to indicate caution 
and (piietude under tin* forinentation of suceos.s. Mr, Walton 
i-u))ljed his hands, and asked how soon Mi’. Short intoiidefl to sot 
out for ])ublin, as lie was resolved to accept his invitation for .a 
few W(‘eh8. 

Amidst these cirouinstanees, added to some others, the relative 
positions of Arelfcr and Mary were ])orjilexing and painful. 
Archer’s remittances also, had not yet arriwd—the editor of the 
fpiarterly journal to which lie conlrilnited, was on the continent, 
though expected back daily ; nml the fruMoi who had borrowed of 
Archer still delayed to send it according t(t his proniihO, wliich 
Archer thought very oxtraordinniy b<di:ivioiir. Ills lundhuly had 
mcantlnie scut up lier account for “ three weeks’ lodgings, and 
sundries,” and would bo glad to have lier bill si'ttled. Sho was 
quite an ordinary sort of woman, and liad no delicacy. Archer 
could not boar to write to bis uncle, nor, under present circiini- 
stoufcs, could he apply to Mr. Walton. He shrunk even from 
telling Alary, feeling that he was in a jiosition of paltry annoy¬ 
ance ; and he was very much of IJazlitt’s opinion (whose essay on 
the subject lie forthwith ri^ad with unction), that tlie xviint of 
moiic'y is aj)t to make a man ridiculous. He hml bought nil Vol- 
tuiiv and all Goethe, a great bargain, and had left himself without 
n shilling, and owing for “ thi'cenveeks’ lodgings and sundi’ies.** 
It was equally contemptible and irritating—nothing in itself, but 
unbearable in its consequences. »So much for external (jircuin- 
stances—but how as n mutter of feeling ? To say the tnith* 
Archer did not much wish to accompany them to Irclandk 
He did not object to Mary s going, as it was oj-ly for a short 
time. 

The circumstances, niul state of feeling in wliich Mary found 
liersclf, wore no less perplexing. 8he did not like to ailow her 
father to gef without her, noithei did she like to accompany him 
on his visit to Mr. Short, whose behaviour to her whenever Archo: 
w'aa not pi-esent, was of a kind very difficult to deal witli, or to 
endure. He was preposterously polite, attentive, and most 
respectful; yot as ho knew she was engaged, tlierc w^as too much 
of all thi.s. At the same time, he never committed himself in any 
particular instance that would warrant a repiTiof, or direct objec¬ 
tion. As far as her own feeling was conceraed, tlie temporaiy 
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Reparation from Archer did not weigh iniieli. They had both 
been accustomed of late to de]>end more upon tlicir own iiiwanl 
tcsourccsy than sym]»athien, which were unhntnn.ately only partial; 
still she hardly felt it delicate towards Arclier, to become the 
visitoi^^f Mr. Short ; neitlier could slic .say this to her father, oa 
he womd have pooh-pooh’d it, and asked for signs and tokens* 
none of which she could adduce, or would like to speak of, if sho 
could. 

Harding and Mr. Bainton now came to fake their leave, not 
knowing if Mr. AValtoii and Mary w<uild hclikoly to como to 
Ireland during their stay. Mr. M'alton told them ho had nearly 
made up his mind to emne over to Buhliu very shortly; In* did not 
know if his daughter would acc^unpnny liim. He .shook hands 
with both of them, and nishod them a lino voyage. “ Mary is 
u])-stair,s in the drawing-room,” said he, “ writing notes to Ellen 
Llo^'d, and to her aunt .ludllh, and half a dozen more. Run up 
and wish her good-hyo.” Mr Bainton and Ilai'ding accordingly 
loft the room, where Mr. Walton was reading the new.spaper, and 
Mr. Bainton asccnd<‘d the .stairs, Hartling loitered helow in the 
passage—then Iinstlly advanced to the foot of tlic stairs. Mr. 
Bainton’.s lieavy fov)tHtc[is sounded uj»on the lh>or above,—but 
Harding hesitated witli one hand upon the bannisters,—and look¬ 
ing down at hl.s foot, he remained there till Mr. Bainton i*eturiied. 

“1 thought,” sahl Mr. Bainton, “ you were clovse behind mo, 
coming up to wi.sli Mi.-^s Walton good-bye I I told her you were 
below. Run U]i, man,—make- liaste ! I M'ish to he off early— 
why, how pale you look ! An t you ■well, Harding 

“ Oh, very well,” replied Harding—“only a slight hcadaoho. 
It will go otf directly 1 get out into the open air.” 

“ But won't yon-” • 

“ Ro, I thank you—Miss ^Vaiton will excuse it, I know—W'c arc 
late.” 

And Ilai’ding hurried o;u .'ll ihc door, followed by Mr. Bainton, 
who was not sorry that Jn: made no further delay. They loft 
Portsmouth the same cveniog, accompanied by three* shipwrights 
from Mr. Bainton’s own huiiding-yard, and a boy who was about to 
be apprenticed to the craft. 

While this was transpiring, the acut/' .and sensitive Mr. Short 
had become aware of a certain iudescri'udde something in Mary's 
bohaviour to him which made him see tlr* wisdom of caution ; he 
therefore resolved upon a tine touch of policy which should neutralise 
Mary’s objection to coming as a visitor to his house. He affected 
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to be greatly dcliglitod with tlie Boeiety of Miss Lloyd, and divided 
his attentions etjually betweeti her and Mary for a few^ days. lie 
then [troeeeded to give the balance a llttlo in favour of Miss Lloyd; 
and he even went so fur, one evening at tea, as to “make eyes ’* 
at her across the table, jur.t between the candlesticks and ^e uni. 
Miss Lloyd wondered what had happened to him, or to^hcrself. 
Mary (being (|uite deooived by this ruse of the ingenious gentleman, 
and too happy to ho relieved fi-om his attentions) joked Miss Lloyd 
upon her eon(|uest. !Miss Lloyd felt a little uneiunfortahle at the 
thing, as she luuLa jieculinr dislike to Mr, Short; lioth the ladies, 
how'evor, laiighod very much over the whole business, hecausc Miss 
Lloyd <lid not fail to express her regret at tiic rapid “ ebange ” in 
Mr. Short’s sentiments. 

Tljc clover and ladd Mr. Short now Avent so far as to liint at 
including Miss Lloyd in his invitation. Their ac<[uaintauce hoing 
so recent, he.sides that she exjiected her si.sler Ellen would shortly 
an-ivo, she of course deoliuod. Whereupon ho ro(|ucstcd Mr. and 
Miss ^\^•lIton to press her warmly to aecojit the imitation, wliile he 
took an op]»ortunity, wljcn nobody else was present, of repeating 
the same to Miss Lloyd in the coldest manner. All worked to his 
wish, and tlic skilful Mr. Short soon found that Mr. and Miss 
Walton wore to l»c his guests in l>uhlin. 

Such was the state of juii'ties and affairs when Ellen Lloyd 
arrived, under the simple-minded hut safe convoy of Pavid Wil¬ 
liams. midst the bustle and preparation of Mr. Walton and 
Mary for going to Ireland, hapjicning as it did so inimedlntely 
after the fluctuating excitement of the amateur tragedy, and 
amidst the unsatisfactory state of mind and foeliug'j e.vpericnceJ 
by Mary and Archer, added to the vo.xing circneistances of the 
latter, the arrival of Ellen Lloyd w^as felt a refreshing and 
happy event. As she had not been prch('nt during any of the recent 
events, everybody forgot them fora time, audi'cturned in imagina¬ 
tion to their pleasant abode lU'der the roof of the cottage in 
Wales, with all the soft and pastoral associations of the surround¬ 
ing seeneryi Ellen seemed to biing among them an innocence of 
all the affairs of the world, and n freshness and sweetness of 
nature, wdiich roncw'od in every one the happy emotions of youth, 
and tlie dawn of hope and fancy. She looked rather pale, but 
w as not sad: and when they asked her about her music, she, smiled 
away the tinge of melancholy that was upon her cheek, and 
charmed them all with the pathos of her voice and expression in 
singing one of the melodics that had delighted them in Wales. 
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“ If I liad not almosteworn I woulil to Dublin,” said Mr. Walton, 
“ I would (stay boro to enjoy tlie society of our youn<>' fiiond Ellen.” 
'* ‘I am vSiiro,” said Mary, “we shall all relurai the sooner for 
our own takes, and I hoj)e we shall be able to make amends to her 
for rut»-juug away now.” 

In a few days Mr, Walton and Mary aeeomjioiiicd Mr. Short on 
a visit to Dublin. Archer was to follow, in all probability, next 
week, as he said. Ihit the friend who was to have remitted the 
sinu bonowed of Archer still remained silent, and tho editor of 
the (juartei-ly journal afincsald had not returned from the continent. 
Archer thought this latter delay particularly hard, as ho had 
written tlie leading aiLicle, and the editor had received several 
comj»linu‘ntary letters fnuu [larties who supposed it to proceed 
from the editorial pen, and wore allowed to remain under that 
imjire-sion. There was no hel{> foj- it. Archer W'ould follow on 
to Jkihlln, if he eonld do so, in the course of a week; if not, it 
would scarcely ho w'orth while, as Mary would be rcLurning. 

Meanwhile Ellen Jdoyd remained with h('r sister in Mr. Walton’s 
cottage, whieh he and .Mary earnestly exliorted them to regard as 
their own, however uiiw'orthy the comparison, in a picturesque 
point of view, tliough tlie latter had even included tlie free use of 
Ilia new boat, and his brass telescope. 


THE FEOPLE TRAMPLED DOWN:” 

W'lTlI A I’KOI’IIECV. 


(Jnc'E on a time in Kugl.uid 
The king o’- v f.il dj'l rule, 
Whether he wcie a knave or knight, 
A w'ise mar:, or a fool. 

And the haimktv barons feared him, 
And bent e^ ture the crown ; 

None heeded then the stifl. d ny 
Of the People trampled d ii. 

When, this king he went a hi nting, 
He M-ut his merry men 
To drive the farmer from the field, 
The shepherd from the glen; 
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An<l th(\y rnztid eacli pensjUit's cottago, 
ill all iite counti’v lound, 

That the king niighi go a hunting 
On a kingly hunting-ground. 

1]<‘ seized the strong man's casth', 
lly the right of the more strong ; 

And neithci Pi lost nor womankind 
Was sacred fioiii his wrong. 

^\diat rooked ho of a woman’s teais, 

Or of a chill oilman's gown ; 

AV^'lntt lioodtMl he the stilled cry 
Of the People ti.iinpUal down ’ 

Now this king ho had a (juarrol 
With his con.sm king of Fiance ; 

So he called out all Ins inori-v men, 

With swoid and how ami lance; 

And tlu‘y Jought full many a haltlo 
On many a bloody pl.un. 

Ami only lested from tlnur strife, 

To strive tlio more again. 

Then the Barons theygK.‘W holder, 

And mot at Kunnymcde ;— 

“Thou 'st taught us w.ir, oh King ! ” they ciied, 
“And now we must ht? freerl.” 

So the king he <inailed before them, 

'J’hem and their stern aiipeal; 

And he gaio them Magna Charta, 

And sealed it with Itis seal. 

Nevt the Baion.s ruled in "England, 

With iron heart and hand ; 

And scveier even than the king,— 

Did they oppress the land. 

Foi the fiercest was the noblest,— 

'J'hat mnn was ileemcd the bust, 

'V\'ho drove his swonl the deepest 
Into a foemaii'a hre'.si. 

* They fought full many a battle, 

AVilh Koses Wliite and Red, 

That they might put a shadow’s crovi'n 
Upon an empty liead. 

And their wars spread woo and wailing 
Thiough country and through town i 
None heeded then the stifled cry 
Of the People trampled down. 
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Thou the cr<»\vu in turn grew 
Ami I’oi jiiiiiiy hiiiitlit'ij yeais 
Tlu re \v,‘is one tyiant in the king, 

Or many in the IVcis. 

And in th*‘U intler striving, 

"I'lie red blood poured like rain ; 

And the tlower ot Knglish manhood, 
ity English hands weio blain. 

At length they ceased to battle, 

And cut iheii moghhour’s throats ; 
And. as geiiiler Whigs and Tories, * 
'I'Ikw Ijoucht eaeh othei's votes. 

And the rich man only ma<lo the laws 
h’or ei>untry and for tow'n ; 

None lu‘ 0 <led yet the Milleil cry 
Ot the Peo^de tiamplcd down. 

At last thou* rose u lunrniur 
From out that patient crowd, 

And the sound ol million voices 
ywolled like a tempest loud. 

‘Our rights ! oui riglils ! tJiey fchoutod. 
Till it thundered in the ears 
Of the genth' Whigs and I’ories, 

And tile King and all his Peers. 

Oh, that claim of earnest milhon.s, 

None may withstand its might I 
Wlien strong in holy patience, 

SStrong in a holy light. 

So with .Tuhtice for their banner, 

And Reason f<^r their sword. 

They won then* Idoodless battle. 

But wronged no squire, no lord. 


Xow’ there s litrl.r in merr\' England 

For the cot: and the throne ; ^ 

The King, he has his honour. 

And the poor m^m holds h:-> own. 

And through our happy Islan I, 

In countiy or in town, 

Is heard no more the stifled cry 
Of the People trampled dovrn. 


A. M. Z. 
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Loiuloijf Auf/u^nt, 1847. 

“ 'Tis a far cry to Lochow,” Bays the <*lcl SpoUish jHOverb : and 
betwixt London and [*aris lies a ohannil of J)iscord, too wild 
and \\id<’ to bo easily bndf:jcd over. 8til) it re<[uired no acoustic 
electricity, on a certain day last month, U' brinji; a pistol-shot to 
my oar, as distinctly as if it had been the first sound of fire-arms 
which had ever boon heard in L^rance ;--and as if there were no 
Huch thing’s in tliat laud (»f the Pacific as duels—j)ractisinji' t.arpjets 
— fi’UX dc joic —or other explosicms of gunpowder, in which is 
vented the enthusiasm of a People, Avho are nothing, so runs the 
boast, if not military. 

I mean M. Teste’s attempt on himself. A Minister rushing 
into suieido because ho cannot endure the exposure of hi", having 
received a bribe, is, indeed, sure to make a sound which shall 
arrest the attfuititm of all Europe. By aid of my Lame Boy, (who 
chatters Prench like a magpie,) I learn that the Paris journals 
sp(‘ak of the poor gentleman as having lived beyond his means, in 
nceordanee with the present French fashion of the time ; which is 
to furnish splendidly, to dine “ supculcutly,” to dress cimoubly, to 
ride as tlie Arabs do ; to have coaches and fine clothes, and trinkets, 
and 0 ]>era-boxes at the Bcrvicc of every Lady w'ho is neither wife, 
daughter, mother, nor hitter. It is not long since I w’as looking 
over a collection of statistical notes on household '. xpenditure in 
Frame, calculated to astonish all moderate uiid old-fashioned 
souls, who think they have furnished, when their rooms are chaired, 
tabled, carpeted, and curtained;—w'ith a sofa for the invalid, and a 
solemn easy throne in the chimney-corner set apart for “.Grand- 
f.itlier." Jjo much for looking glasses.!—so much for clocks! 
(yo\u‘ frivolou^ people, it may ho observed, Inivo always an inoi’di- 
nate fancy fur clocks)—so mucli for candelabra —so much for 
iniirble tables—so much for portieres; curtains to hang before 
doors which no properly built house stands in need—so much 
for “ objects of taste ! ” " I furget the average paid for ornaments 
on the mantle-shelf!—but it seemed enormous, some might say 
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wickoJ, to such of us as wore brou^hi: up on a stuifed gold plica* 
sinit, two screw shells, and a pair of card scrooiis wajped with 
hc&>and vellow with time. One has hut to listen to half-a-doxi'ii 

V _ 

of the French novels to learn how much our neighhoiirs think 
of such'^hiiigs. There’s hardly one in which the author docs not 
show that he umlerstands more about a Curiosity Shop than Mr. 
Dickens’ old man of card-playing memory. And —to jump with 
Frencdi audacity to a conclusion about French inattor.H--since thi.s 
living outrageously muht he maintained, if not paid fur—Ministers 
must consent to the slianu' of being bribt'd, and flic tale be woiiml 
up, as we have seen, like a chapter of “ Moute-Cbristo ”—with a 
loud and shameful rcjiort. 

The tale, however, would he of little more serious impoit to us, 
than the dashing and brilliant romance 1 have mentioned (which is 
nearly as good as if it \vere true), could we tuin its ]>agcs with 
quite clean hands. We arc far, 1 trust liiimhiy—knowing that 
Pride leads to a downfall,—past such political proHigney as seeks its 
quietus in suicide. The days of our Jlrounckers. and of onr Ilubb 
Doddingtons, arc over. So long tigu as Mr. Pitt’s rt'ign, our 
Premier—if wc are to trust Lady Hester’s sju-ightly reiuiMlsecncc's 
—^luul attained to the virtue of sending hack the chest of gold to 
the City, in the haekney-eoach, ^^ith the merchants who brought it. 
With all the rahid acrimony of the Country Jkirly, they have inner 
dared, to whisper that Sir Robert sold their eorn-iiehks for a Wood 
hy llobbiina, or a Waterfall by Uuysdael J It is not tlio gold of 
the Fever Doctors—nor of the Homa'opathlsts—nor the llygeists 
—W'hich has bought out the Health of Towns Hill—nor “ the 
rent*’ of the Hedge Schoolmasters and Toor Scliolara of tlie 
Verdigris Isle, (a.s the Emerald gem of the sea in its famine- 
mildew was most fitly styled) that has pnrclmsed the assistance, 
for Maynootli, Avhich has made so many Hlack Gnwns, hlaek in the 
face also, with charitable pM.tnstant choler ! Who would dare to 
imagine, even, that The Dus*; had been “ reduced ” hy the adroit 
administration of one lump of iironze, Into acquiescing tliat another 
lump of bronze, more hug<‘ and unsightly ^till, shoiiM* stare into 
his drawing-room window's —for the dele^ ratiou of tlie dray-mcii, 
porter-brewers, and other such cogno.^r ■7>’[ as pass Hyde Park 
Corner ? 

No : positive though wc bo—every Gaul will swear it—and 
“ shopkeepers,” moreover, as your Frenchman will ei^ually as.'^ert: 
with a sneer like Sheridan’s at those who imagim- money was 
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coinetl into tlie woild for the futile purpose of paying debts-it 

is long since wc have given np cash transactions of this kind, hi 
our high ])lnces—or even those more jirimitlvo operations of Ihl. icr, 
hy which Miissuhncn and Muasulwouien seek to insure the.favour 
of those wlio can protect or injure tlicni There Is improvement, 
too, in the world below stairs, rroHigaey counts its gains at 
election time, by hundreds—where of old it was an affair of tens 
of thousands, Canar}* birds, Cuckoos, and Cockatoos, are no 
longer a fortune to the independent Women of Muff borough. Y'Dar 
kScion of the Nobility will think twice ere he will otter his “pony 
for the privilege of kissing tlio stubh«>r;i voter’s hist-hnrn hope, 
“ the thihby, dah})y, baby,”—who is one day to bo made an 
Exciseman or a Tidewalter hy luy Lord’s permission. There 
is a growing taste for Purity among other sanatory improve- 
ments. This all honest men will help for^\ord to “the best of 
their authority,” (as lui old school-hdlow of mine used to put it), 
seeing that whereas most of the AYrtues may heeomc morbid, if 
pushed too high, and strained too far — Purity cannot “ Itudc 
h(‘alth ” is the worst similitude which can he ap))Iit'd to it : and 
the race of Lord Eglantines, who iverc sliockcd hy this, is, happily 
for Ih'itish Manhood, becoming rapidly extinct. 

Ihit let me ask—if we he incroasiugly clear of the coarse vice of 
giviug in to Bribery : increasingly dispo.sed to recognise sincerity 
!u our })uhlic men, whether it be the sincerity which acts u)ion 
«’han<;i,d opinions, or the sincerity whieli staiuls fast—are wc siifti- 
eicntly nice in the employment in the appeal to, Influence ?— 
suttieiently honournhle in avoiding all by-wnys, all manner of 
secnnilary means to turn the tide of affairs. Or, expecting no such 
impossible perfection as that .selfish and vulgar chicanery shall 
(Kjusc in the land, do wx* sufficiently recognise f'iM- Prineijde—that 
those having power are aeconntahle lor its usf .o others than their 
personal friends and private correRpoudents ? 

The verdict in a recent EngU&h trial, jarred on my ears very 
nearly as harshly as the Frcir ! pistol-shot. It was proved that a 
servant in &, public journal, was moved hy individual displeasure to 
give more than common puhllcity to the report of a trial affecting 
fhe character of one wdio had affronted him. Pains was taken to 


make the “ shoM'ing-up ” complete—in a case W'hich, otherwise, 
miglit have been let alone : the case being one of no remarkable 
importance. But Nokes was resolved to use The Trmnpet to 
blazon abroad the infamy of Styles. Styles, aware of the intent 
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of Notes, wrote to tlie rroprietors, warning them that their Tmm- 
j)€t was about to be converted into an organ of injury. Nokoti 
o'Jh^ed the letter, as was his hubineas™ hut withheld it, at his 
pleasure, till the Trumpet had blown its blast, and the infamy of 
Stylest/as proclaimed. The ProprietorH of the Tmmpct, honour¬ 
ably indignant nt tlil.s keeping-back of the truth from them, till 
vengeance had wrought its work, dismissed Nokos ou tho spot: as 
a traitorous servant, not to l»e trusted. Nokos brought an action 
against them for wages ; wliieh could ho only recovered in ease ho 
was proved t(» have been unr.ilrly dismissed. Tl*c jury decided in 
favour of Xokes. 

Now, ’IIm of little matter whether one moan man or another 
shall he tive hundred pounds richer or poorer. Ihit it is of consc- 
([uonce that Malice shall bo authenticated by Law, in using the 
public press for its jnivaic uses. Granted that the letter of pro¬ 
priety was kept; granted, for argument's sake, tliat Styles was 
racked not a .screw s turn more than he might, otherwise, acci¬ 
dentally have been racked--the supprest^ion of Styles’s letter 
should have been auffieient for the Twelve Wise Mon : as showing 
them secret interest at w'ork, to tho mystiticatiun of public docu¬ 
ments. Tlio tlu'ory of every respectable journal is to shuiue Tho 
Devil. Here was N(»kcs holding the caudle to that I’crsonage : 
dismissed for tampering with the Evil One. “ Nay, hut,” said 
the jury, “ it wuis but a farthing candle w])ich Nokes held I Lot 
tho man have his wag(‘s ! ” for, and turn the fact how vou 
Avill—to this, and nothing loss m' more, did the verdict umoimt. 
Had Nokes been really innoceuf—really victlml.sed by l^atanie 
virtue—he would have hud Damages- not Dues ! 

.1 know not, however, whether one sliould he surprised or de¬ 
pressed, at twtilvc thoughtless men thus falling short of high 
principle—thus giving the sanction of Eugh''li Law to the hrihery 
of the English Press,—.if one has had any opportunity of observing 
the way.s and means of dircc:'ng and e.\presbiug opinion, sanetioned 
so univetisally by those win* rule the World—the Men of Genius 
and of Letters. • 

What misuse, for insianee, have wc not seen, of those 
channing words, Sympatliy and Adm 'atiou! how few wiU 
practieally admit that the limits of sinoort before the public 
should be determined by Truth, not persoral partiality \ Are we 
clear^—we Men of Letters—of demanding that our (rities should 
be eulogists and nothing more? Which of us—viicn an iiti- 
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favourable jiul^inenl is registered against his now poem, play, 
picture, or novel—when, even, it is pronounced inferior to some 
of its predecessors—will allow the opinion to have been hoT)o^,iy 
formed ? Shall we not rather say that Nokes has bc(‘n caress ; 
or is growing twaddling ; or has taken offence ; or joihod^i new 
set wljo have resolved to ery us down ? Which of us does not 
criticise the Critic, with as much virulence—with as unhesitating 
an attribution of motives—as if our husiness, which is to create, 
and his, which is to distinguisli, W(‘ro one and tlio sanie ? 

But, then, the- geniality of Praise! the blcssc<l iriHueiioo of 
encouragement !—the necessity of making up for the cont('n!])t 
and indifference of the w'orldly. As well, it seems to mo, extol 
Rouge as the true hlo’om !—or gas-light as more liulesoine than 
the noonday sunshine, which is crossed with clouds ! Who but 
laughs at the vanity of Queen Bess, and her royal edict against 
shadows in her portrait ? Yet arc we not as vain?—or, at least, 
for the secondary purpose of thriving, arc we not willing to seem so ? 
Do we not forgot that Praise, when it implies concealment of faults 
or flattery of beauties, is ini])Ostui’c u])on the Public ?—that the 
encouragement wJiieli presses a writer to believe himself immacu¬ 
late, is destructive of all incentive to Progress ?—that, inasmuch 
as it is the World which patronises—(must I be coarse, and ^ny 
which pays?) —and since tlie World looks to tlie Critic for 
guidance and protection—it is no light thing to destroy confidence 
of the Public : to hoodwink its powers of discrimination, by jutssing 
off as fust-ratc an inferior or an •important article?—And, then, 
’tis all very well for us who have friends : but think Itow this 
“ shoulder to shoulder ” rcsolutiou of supporting A. B. and C., 
down to Z. of our own particular alphabet, through thick and 
thill, operates in keeping down—in keeping out— (UC Man who is 
unknown ; or whoso manners, being less prop >"s« ssing than his 
genius, do not win him in private the cnthusiaotic affection of his 
comrades. Till wc can come to direct adjustment of tliese 
matters,—till wc can admit the critical function to comjU’ehend 
only Trutlf and not Favour,- ^’.e liave small ground to feel a 
Pharisaical assurance that wc are raised by moral groAvth, above 
the possibility of State Bribery and Press Corruption :—no right 
to listen with the eager ear of flattered vanity to tales of the 
venality of the Parisian or Transatlantic journalist, and the blind¬ 
ness, according to tariffs, of the Austrian Police ! 

Nay: in our social relations—in our kneading-trouglis, or in 
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our private chambers—can we say. that the English prcseiTC the 
dignity which declines all indirect trnflic, and thus renders Bribery 
flinposaiblc ? Do we forget Miss Edgeworth’s over-true talc of the 
“ dri(Hl salmon,” forced upon La«ly St. James, by Lady Clonbrouy, 
with nic return of an in\itation in prospect ? Wl»at do our novel¬ 
ists—what do our play-wrlghts tell us about the Mameuvring 
AVives, Mothers, Aunts, of England ? Let M. disclose the secret 
ihistory of his dinner which figured so proudly in The Post : Let 
N. reveal how she stormed Castle This, and the other Great 
House.; and fetched away tlieir aristocratic owners, to give an 
air to her Ball or her Bi-eaUfast. Not to pry, sir, I will go no 
further ; but conclude this part of my homily touching Bribery in 
the AYcst— as a Wise Man of the East should do, by an Example— 
not to call it a Fable ! 

This is a delicious passage in one of the Italian conmdicB, 
w'bich 1 never fail to think of, so often as the* subject returns 
upon me. A certain vulgar Merchant s vulgar Wife, rich, ontcr- 
pri.sing, obtuse, and ambitious, resolved to force her way into 
the fashionable society of an Italian town, whore she had lately 
come to reside. The great Ladies, resolute like Mrs. bioldiug 
in “The Cricket,” “to be genteel or die,” would have none 
of her. She must procure the i)uwerfiil aid and protection of 
one of “ the Order ” ? Godmothers were scarce. Happily, how¬ 
ever, the Older was not a very rich one. One Lady, wdth tho 
very bluest blood in her veins, - - an unlucky Grandee who bad lost a 
fortune, or a lover, or an estate, (nho knows ?) allowcnl it to be 
whispered that she had a sympathy for the vulgar Woman— 
be prevailed upon to cross the lUil)lcon of Etifpietto for her sake, 

on conditions. Heavens above I but wfutJ conditions ? 

Time was being lost: Life is shortLet the great Lady only 
name her wishes ! Not ho fa^.t .... Tact forbids rude haste. 
One must bo delicate when handling EartlCs rurcclain ! Sui>{)f>6o- 

that tho Merchant’s Lady , - [-resent were too gross a thing—not 
to he thought of ... . Our Countess would faint at the bare 

-Suiipo-se, then, that the Merchant’s Lads w'crc to 

manage to lose a wager to tho Grau-h e ; a diamond brooch, 
Bay .... No?—Well, a diamond bin .ell, such as tlic Countess 
could wear, is costly !—A watch, periiap.s : —It should be a watch, 
that the vulgar W'oinaii of Castellamare sl ould stake, (of course a 
watch of the best ([uality, capped and jewelled, sir, i.o doubt)— 
yes, it should be a watch. And the Go-between vent.tied to say, 
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tlmt, tlic watch once won, and fair!}' in ward,— the Paradise or 
TTi.uli Idfe, with all its etnlloKSS sweets, should he tlicreu])oi) set 
open t(» the Slie-Trader ; the Countess luidertaking to answcT CTi* 
the hcnignity of all the oilier Countesses, Duehoftsos, Mairt hion- 
ess(‘s, and of the Cavaliers who did unto tliem lK.'long: —A large 
promise : hut she had to tlcal with one who liad learned to e\act 
her penny’s worth for her penny ! 

Well, the Wager was to “ come oil'at one of their great evon- 
iug parties, where travellers tell ns there is nothing to lait, and 
as little to say worth liearing :—And punctual to the moment, 
ariived the A’^idgar AVoman, tine as liands could make her--for 
tliis never to he forgiven—and with siich a watch at her side ! 
The Avuteli— half of which was paid Aw hy himself—given to Mr. 
I'ccksnitr, at Mr. P.’s request, liy the pid)lisher (T liis “ Popular 
Avcliiteclure,” which was exhibited up and Joami the country, a 
travelling and ticking proof of tlie success of ilie treatise* even 
ikat. watch, designed hy an 11.A., comph'Led hy Hunt and lh>s- 
kell’s best hand — was a mere uncouth turnip,— a harharous 
IVuremhurg " hour-egg, ” as compared with the horologe so tempt- 
ingly jiaraded hy The Tradress of Castellaniare ! In spite of the 
vulgarity of staring. The Countess and the Couutt'ss's (Tontloman- 
in-Waiting could not take tlieir eyes off it ! To be .sure, it vas 
sureastically criticised ; hut only hy the. unhappy pei’Stuis vvho were 
sl)ut out of th{5 little-go.—TJie Vulgar Woman took courage. 

s' O O 

The Orandeos were all in the power of that Wntcli! 

<‘oi'iversatiuu began with great*spirit:—the object l»eing to fit 
up tin argument on the shortest possible notice. Lut tlii^ did not 
]>rovo easy. Dithculties arise even in amicable suits. Our Vulgar 
Woman, proud to exhibit her politeness, would neitlier contradict, 
imr ho con trad ict<*d. “ The Ladies knew he.st ! aid it was only 
when she put fortli her one fasliioiiahle fact, thai the Marquis of 
Sangue-Dolce had a hooked nose—that the impatient VA’oinan of 
Oualitv, )>y asserting the feature snub, in the flattest manner, was 
enabled to bring inattor.s in the least, uitothe right trai|i. The 
Tradress tifod iqi ;—“ No—she v^as nor quite ignnrant: she had 
f.een somothing of genteel Life!—the nose iras hook-ed.’’ “Would 
she lay n wager on the point f ” asked the Coimtesa, avIio neithei' 
knew nor oared about aught save how to'finger the Watch.—“ AVill- 
ingly '—and the U ager w'as made. A convenieiit arbiter was to 
be called in. But, ! the vanity of the A^ulgar Woman liad 
bieu so piqued as to make her forget, for the iustant, all her 
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aiul»itions anti the runnliii^ ilovieo« thereunto appertAining. She 
^bet'anie angry, ohstlnate— itoiild not lose her Watch in a kily- 
1 * 11:0 or an im-huly-liko in aim or : 'vv'aa fouutl wanting—and biindlod 
od’^ine In dtsgraoo. X flainimr sword was sol »t tlio gate of hor 
Eden; She was tlieneeCorward, and for ewr, forbidticn to sot ao 
littlo*as a too upon the threshold I 

One D'julees in hor diseointitare ; si ill morn in the disappointr 
meut of the Little Oeutlewomau, >Yliose vidgurity Iiad been so near 
profiting hy that of the I’retender to Ifashion ! But can wo 
rejoice, witboiil a certain iinoa^^y eonseionsness that siieli things 
are tlone, not onl}' among the dwellers at (kstellamare, but 
likewise ai. ('heste)', or ('irtMieestor, or t'aniherwell Call mo a 
wire-draw('r who will, fastidious about matters ol‘ small ooiise- 
fjnenee ; ii is only one hard name or so tlie more to bear. And I 
ean bear it, ]»rovided the inhahitants of one house are strengthened 
in fair trading : jirovidcd those who have alTairs in their hamls— 
the Man over his state pajicrs or merchandise—the Woman in her 
minuter sphere—ejin be brouglit one step nearer owning that 
tbere is one thing better oveif than gain, or success, or victory— 
and that is honourable, and uncorrupled Truth • noitlier bribed, 
nor giving in to bribery to the amount of Pound, Penny, or 
Pcppcr-corn! 


DEMOCRAVY TX 1.S17. 

“ Tlii-y cwvo the wfirts, and loavi- untourlu-d th',' nicer?, or ev<ai.envenom tUom 
uiore.”— Li'Tofr. 

At the present moment especially, the pror i’ess of the principle 
of democracy claims earnest attention and manful exposition. 
Within the last few years fu-re has been infused into the social 
body an honest spirit of soif-ns8erti<m—a recognition of tho 
principle that seeks to do away with class legislation. And it ia 
a strong proof of the soundness of this growing principle t^at it 
has become identified witli the spirit of Lnropean legislation—has 
been responded to throughout all civilist 1 oomni\mitic8. 

Democracy has wmrhod its way into every empire ; it has made 
the tyrant ti’cmble, but it has not appalled the cnllgiiieucd states¬ 
man j it has boi'ne into every' cou?iitutional coui.uy tlic noble 
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maxims of political, civil, and religious equality, and its battles 
with existing wrongs have been bloodless. 

They who obstinately cling to a past state of things and regret^ 
the decadence of old institutions only because they were old, Aiud 
they who, being interested in the continuance of laws pressing 
upon the poorer classes of the kingdom uphold those laws*call 
democracy the discontented clamour of an ignorant rabble. Be 
it so. Lot us even judge the rulers and the riiled by this debasing 
principle—let ii.s for a moment sup])ose democracy to he the 
clamour of ignorant discontent; and what is to be said in justifi¬ 
cation of tile party in power ? Simply this—that this ignorance, 

this discontent, and this clamour are part and parcel of tlio conse¬ 
quences of their misgovernment. To speak in homely inetajdior, 
what Avould bo said of the man, who, liaving taken his ehihlren’s 
blankets in addition to his own, upbraided them because tbey 
complained of the cold ? Wo should assuredly call the fellow a 
senseless tyrant. 

However, the democrat is no longer a suspected ignoramus—a 
dangerous man ; he is only obnoxious to those persons who would 
lose their unfair privileges and immunities by the rostoratlou of 
his rights. He is an enemy to those who have wronged the. 
lower orders ; ho is an enemy to titled arrogance. 

It lias been urged iu justification of the present state of the 
law as regards property, entail, and primogeniture, that this 
nation, under tliesc laAvs, has risen to a higher state of civilisation 
than any kingdom upon the face, of the earth. Tliis plaii.sihle 
plea has little real weight. The question is, whether better laws 
would not have induced a still higher degree of prosperity and of 
refinement in this country—wlicther the French laAv of .■vuceossion 
would not have spared England all tliose degrading jnetiires of 
st.irvation in the- midst of boundless Avcalth—of begg-.rs crouching 
in the doorways of teeming palaces. True is it that in England 
the arts and sciences have made giant .-tiides, outstripping foreign 
progress ; hut it is as true that this gf'and development of ^rt and 
science has been made, not for the benefit )f the j»cople generally, 
but at their ex])ensc and as the luxury of the privileged few. This 
exclusive polic^'^—solely oAvlug to the concentration of property 
into fcAv hands—gives to a nation the appearance of splendour and 
prosperity Avithout the solid Ibunclation of either opulence or 
internal })eai‘0—it is the policy of a sloA'cnly mother Avho Avashes 
her child’s face and hands and leaves the brat’s body unclcansed. 
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I lull split able facts tloinonstrato most clearly tiint the concentration 
^of ivcaltli has clinm^od the relative strenfrth of the ditferent 
<^'i^cnts of power, leaving the grand body of the people without 
anp;»ther defence than the inovituhlc intluence of a free internal 
spi||^ In 1 815 tlie properties of 250,OOt) faniilies had, within 
the space of forty years, been concentrnted in the bauds of 32,000 
proprietors ; and so 218,tK}0 families liad in the above space of 
time lost their influence in the eonduet of the state. This Avas 


aristocratic ])olicy worthy of its progmitors—it was endured 
silently. 

The land of France belongs to fifteen or tivcnty millious of 
peasants who cultivate it ; the soil of Fngland is the exclusive 
property of lliirty-tvvc» thousand juistoer.ita who hire men to culti¬ 
vate it. 


“ If MO would hnow the inmost thought, the jiassion of the 
■jicasant, it is very easy'. ’IV’alk, any Sunday, into the eountry, 
and follow hhn. J^ook ! there lie is yonder before us ! It is two 
'o’clock ; bis wife is at vesj*L-r.-. ; and lie is in Ids Sunday clotlies. 
I warrant you he is going to see Jiis mistress. 

** What mistress land, + 


“ It jirobahlc he will not work ; hut what prevents him from 
plucking up a weeil, or tliniiving aside a stone ? And then that 
old stem]) looks ugly ; hut lie has not Ids s]»ule ; that must wait 
till to-morn)W Then ho folds his arms, stoj)s, looks serious and 
thoughtful ; he looks along, long time, and seems to forget liim- 
self : at last, if he fancies hiiifself overlooked, if he perceives any- 
tldng jiussiug, he moies slowly away ; aftiT a few steps, he stops, 
turns round, and casts upon his land one last profouml and 
melancholy look ; hut, to the keeu-sighteil, tliat 'look is full of 
passion, full of heart, full of devotion. If that ho not love, hy 
what token shall we know it in lids world ' ft is love !—do not 


laugh—the land will hav it so, in order to ju'oduce ; otherwise 
this poor land of France, almost Mitlmiit cattle and pasture, would 
yieldifiothing ; it brings foitli because it is loved.” * 

This picture is true to ''uinan uature. There is a*lovc of inde¬ 
pendence iin])lanted in the brea.st of -Very human hciiig ; the 
most liardeiicJ miscreant covets Uheit\ The kno-wlcdgo that lie 


is in the power—at the mercy of his i i.istor—dehases the work¬ 
man. The workman, u’ho owns not oven tiie batter- d hut he lives 


Michelet’s “ Peoplf.’’ 
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in, if*, ill ]‘olut of fact, little lictter tlian a slave, lie has his 
iiiuaolo—his iudustry : aod tlu'se possessions arc niarketable 
True. Still ho is the mere tool of his emplovcr ; his master may 
SCMtl him adrift to-moirow. Lahrjur ccrtainl}' is ivealthi^hut 
labour cannot, like corn and coals, lie handie<l from land t^lanJ 
in search of its market; and herein liei!> tin* ditTerenec. Tlu* 
labourer has a wife and family ; he has lived in the parish of 
l)(‘wdrop sonic twenty years ; lie oifends his eni]doyer ; he is 
disniisBod. There \t> no other cinploymont to he had in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. What alternative has he':' lie must fill (In'craving' 
stomac’hs of liis family . lie removes to anotlier neighhouihoud ; to 
Summerly, lie lives at Sumnim-ly during two years, '\n)u‘U labour 
again falling, he trudges on elsevliere, a more machine, wliose 
muscle produces what its master chooses to jiay for ir, ]»oos this 
man ])arti(;ipiite in tlie vaunted civilisation of England —and of 
how largo a class of tlui llritish connnunity is he a type 'i Yet 
this man pays larger taxes in pro])oi-tion tlian the liiiided pro¬ 
prietor mIio eni]doyR him, When property hecaino concentrated in 
few hands, tin* larger nuinher of the coniiminity heeanie dependent 
upon the lesser nuniher, and tlierefore poworles.i; and the landed 
proprietors, eonseioiis of their power, and ali\o to their individual 
interests, have not scrupled to indulge their selfish and gnisjiing 
projieiisities at theexjK'nse of dependent millions. It is the ma.s«es 
— the m<‘n who own not a rush in the land beyond their daily 
earnings - who support the boasted dignity and sujucmiacy of this 
country, as they lie at the fcct«of the “landed gentry,” In 
17112 it was resolved to cHeet the division of common lands, and 
accordingly a hill was passed, which enacted that they should he 
hostoxved on the richest landlords, hocause such persons could, 
with the greatest facility, liring tliom into euUiv.-tion ! Mark 
well the spirit of this wicked enactment. It prof'^sed to oi)crato 
for the gcm'ial welfare of the .state, while it gavn the land belong¬ 
ing to tin' people at l.argc to a few rkdi proprietors; it deprived 
the peasants of those free spots where !liey had galhoi'ed fWew'ood 
and fed theii- pigs, itc.; in .short. «t coiiiplcted the dependence of 
the poorer cla.sscs. Pitt’s ministry saw the property of the king¬ 
dom -its w'calth and ])ower—concentrated in some few hmnlred 
families, and the House of Commons no longer represented the 
people of Engliind- The equality of power was destroyed. The 
proprietary class pro.spcrod, and the mass of the people were ini- 
povenghed and uninHuential in the state. The taxes were wrung 
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. from tho pooriT classo^^, nml laud was tmtonclK'd. Tho C^orn Laws 

XiiK'irased tlic iviits ot tho lantll-jrds ; and, under the protect of 
fJer‘pvLn,i<^’ the nation against the evils of scaivity (but. in reality to 
n4ai,l^*a.ia the largeness of the rents), premiums, sornetimea equal to 
an rhglith part of the price, have been granted on the o.vportation 
of C(»ni. Tho neeeHsiiies of the poor are taxed, an«l the landed 
proju-ietors are untaved. Thus the burden of the state fulls upon 
the grand mass of the eomnnmity, \vhile the opulent class mono¬ 
polise -.tale power, witliuut so much as contrihuting their fair bharo 
to tlu- demands of tlje le^^lslatiirc. 

Tlie Ileform Ihll eiumot, must not he a final meoBUi'e, lUaek- 
stoiu' l. ils iw that the true eNceilenec of tlu; Ib itish gnvornincnt 
enmi-t- in thl-.—“ that the ]K’oplc arc a cheek upon the nohility, 
and the iiuhitity a cheelt upon the juujple, by the mutual privilege 
of n'jeetiiig i\hat tlie otlu'r has resolved, ^Yhile the king is a check 
upon both, wlucl< pre.UTves the executive power from encroach¬ 
ment.” Herein we have a clear definition of the government this 
country professes to ailliere to. But can it be said that the Com¬ 
mons, as at juesent con.stituted, are the representative.s of the 
peojdc, cheidiing the intciT..'ted mutives of the upper House V Ihi 
\vc not know that the inemhei's of the lower House are for the 
iiio-t ]i;irt moil of large pia^perties, enmmamhng the votes of thoir 
deyiendeut tcmanls Arc they not as inucli the aristocracy as tlie 
peers of the realm ? Are they not the younger sons of rich 
]ioers, or the pi\)teges of some “ noble lioiisi ''! ” There, are 
brilliant exceptions in tlie Ho|iso, and all honour ho ivilh them ; 
but it is neverthoh'ss a grievou.*- faet, that the yircscnt constituency 
of I'ingland do not fairly rejneseni the masses of the country. 

It is most ti’ue that this eouutry is a. glorious |)eacon of intel¬ 
lectual light to other countries—a lightliou.se amongst the natious, 
guiding them to harbours oi‘ noble workmau^hip ; hut the simile 
holds good in other respt cls: lier intellectual iighte are built upon 
a dangerous—a yawning juicksaiid. 11. J’assy says w'ell: “Wo 
iu 3 L.t( 4 tho.so nations wherg tlic magnificence of tho few displays 
itself at the expense of tlie greater number.” The^democracy of 
this country consists of the injured Ma-,-.es. The democrat is 
tho mail who, being called npou to -ihey the laws of England^ 
and to pay for the ciiforceraent of letso laws, is nevertbelesa 
without a vote. Ho is a democrat wlic recognise.s the equal rights 
of man ; who agrce.s, that all who arc called upon ie obey the laws 
and to contribute monev for thoir enforcemeut, sh uld have some 
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voice in tlic creation of the statutes they arc called upon to main¬ 
tain. A nation is n large insurance company ; the parliament.'’ 
the hoard of directors. 1 will only ash, what would any reasort- 
ahle or just mau say, if he, being a meiuher of the said coiuyj^nyr 
though he held but the putiie.st share, wore denied the privilege 
of voting for inembor.s of the board. The constitution of England 
in its intcgi'ity is a parallel case : it yet denies the member his 
vote. The aristocracy of this eountry have long made a good 
harvest: they have wrung the lumoy from the vast hive, leaving 
little for the working bees; hut tlic bees arc now vide awake, 
and the drones must bownre. Tln'rc is n sjdrit aihroad that will 
not he hushed : it cries fur justice to ali classes; it demands 
universal suffrage ; it demands a tax on ])ro|n‘vty ; it will no 
longer consent to hoar the burden of the .state alone ; it will have 
religious lihoity. 

Soon a new parliament will he assemhled—a parlinmont, chosen 
it is said by the peojdc of England. TJow many of these picked 
men owe their seats to their monetary inlhionec or to aristocratic 
hirtli, we will not here ileteniiino ; hut tin's we know, democracy 
is abroail : it i.s the active princijjle aekmto Ir-dgod throughout 
England ; it is making giant jirogress in France ; it is vital in tlie 
spirit of G»‘nnany ; in Italy tlu' Pope aeknouledgi's the sove¬ 
reignty of the ])Pople. There is an uncompiorahlc demand for 
radical lad’orm ; llu* j'ooplo have, in a measure, educated tliofu- 
sclves ; they now fully understand tlieir po'^itlon ; they know right 
from wrong, and they ev7/ have right ;—in short, you should con 
this attentively, new inombers of parliament—the people of j'lng- 
laud will not be contente d if you only vxivo their warts : you must 
root out the iilcer.s. There is a migliiy spirit at work ll)roughout 
the lantl, that colls for the destruetiou of the ulcers v 'lich disfigure 
the Eritish constitution : give heed unto the ius' ..diings of this 
giant spirit, for it has right on its side and it will not ho hushed. 
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No. m.—THE ENTERTAINMENT. 

Tin: House armn^a'd- the coniplonient of MoinFors filled up, 
>vith anxious lumdivdsy waiting for admission (our Club not being 
4[uit(‘ as expaiivSivo as the tout of Pari-Hanoul—tlu; matter, thirdly, 
to be treated, is tlie Kntortainment of the Guests. In my treat¬ 
ment of this, more than of any other elause of my^ homily, shall I be 
osteemed crotchetty ; since liere have the intinite varit'tiea of taste 
and huiuonr to be provided for : and it is the luck (.shall 1 call it?) 
of tho.se Avho are tolerant in great inatler.s, to he, sometimes, singu¬ 
larly hard to jiloase, and full of conoeit, when legislating for the 
small concerns of daily life and oeeiipatiun. 

^lattei ^ of ontcrtaininent comprehend food for the body—food 
for the mind ^ food fur the fancy; and the con.'^idtsratlou thereof 
will lead us from “the basement story ” upstairs, with a peep o.t 
the Lihrai-y in jias.Hing—to the Hrawiiig-room, Avhich may by 
courtesy be e.illed “ The Ladies’ Chanihcr.” It is needles.s to re¬ 
iterate. that the motto of a popular elnli mu.st be “ Eeonoiny and 
Comfort.” To attempt to control the kitchen by any dietary 
statutes, Avere indeed an impcrtMicnce, “AAliich excels my poAvor.” 
—Wo may have desperate meinher.s rushing in niuj calling for 
oysters (as Mr. Weller a.s.sure.s i;s i.s the Avont of .siieh) nt that very 
juncture of the year Avhen “ the natives ” an> coy, not to say 
inacccasihle : and are said tlesju'rali' members to perish by the 
formality of a statute ? Foi’*' l it, Social Citizf*n‘»hip ! We may 
Ji ayc j ovial souls, resolved ujmn “ a gaudy day,” Avhen tAAo pudding.s 
shall smoke upon the board and is our Cook to be inaugurated 
with some medal, d la A\hich ‘^ha!! pi-eclude sueli a spice, 

or 80 much more citron, on pain of loss f«i her jdace ? This were 
to make Cheapness and Pauperism .synonyeious—our Club, a sort 
of Whittington Union, where people wti o “ alloAvaneed,” and 
gentlemen rated according to their tastes and appethes. And 
exclusiveness, as 1 pointed out last mouth, whether hetated by 
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Finery or Aftcotirnsm, is iH>t a thinf^ which can be oiHlurtHl. Stilly 
as sr!r-''Ovcrnmcnt is the ^ittvl |)ritK'i]»lc of Popular ConcOiil, 
serins to me that Simplicity mid Flonty in the larder and at the 
table will suffice as the General rule of (‘iitertainment, our 
memlicrs will clear their heads of all possible rivalry with the 
luxurious establi.shments (some of which live on, like other JV'rson- 
aijes of Fashion, by grace of their creditors),—or unless wc are so 
iinliieUy as to entertain “unawares,” not Angels, hut Dandos.— 
The profoundcst gastronomists, I might add—with Mr. Walker of 
“Tin* Original” at tlu'ir head—will bear mo out in eomfoiting 
tho'^e who demand gooil eating, by assuring them that they need 
lose nothing, because they Imve not a So\ei to contrive. Sampayo 
SfmfL'ti and Cerito creams,— this new epirfranime wiili olives in 
honour of an Elilui Burritt, or the other pai^' dc JJllIinfifipatc to 
solemnise the glorious day when Ciame LaA\ .s shall have “ died the 
death.”—They will stand hy me in saying, that there arc heauties 
in “plain roast and boiled,” which Englishmen love and Freneh- 
inen do not liatc !—But 1 scorn this tampering witli epiciiriBiii: 
since refined Selti.simoss may go as far and prove as troublesome 
ulicn in quest of simjdicity as of Apician combinations. 1 trust in 
the good sense of “ The Committee of Taste,” tliat it will forhear 
from wooing Self-indulgence, while it gratifies every reasonabie 
desire 1 trust in that gentlemanly conformity to circumstances, 
on the part of the niemhcrs, which honoiiiahle persons will ever 
slmw; and in which, moreover, they Avill tind tlio permanency of 
their home, and the comfort of “ their hoard” (to use the prim 
phrase of the Idylllsts) assured. 

Yet, permit mo, while on the important question of meats, and 
the simjdioity thereof, episodically to call attention to one or two 
very profound truths. It is possible that as a natl ni, we English 
are only beginning to emerge from barbarism in ou". ullnaiy usages. 
The ancient English Cook was a hot and hasty creature: given to 
th(' administration of “ many ])epper ■■ a Cerraan friend of mine 
phrased it) in her sauces; begiimi'igto cook her dinner at 
when a Frt;ncli practitioner was concluding the process; and sustain¬ 
ing licr life in face of a furious lire hy aid of cordials and strong 
waters. There was no science save “ rule of thumb ”—and as little 
ccohomy in her proceedings. The Gallic Artist, on the other side, wus 
“a man of parts,” and as many words as parts,—in a white night¬ 
cap : whost‘ “ visions of the head upon his bed ” were of the after¬ 
noon’s dinner : and who began to light the charcoal under his 
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H earthen pipkins, and to “ taste and try" liis compounds, early in the 
—lioing pliilosophiciilly aware, ns a qroat authority once said, 
that “wliercas Alan may improvise a Sonnet—an Angel cannot 
cxtciriporize a Soup ! ” Ileneo, witli a full and experimental con¬ 
sciousness of the hideous things which may be said concerning tlic 
filth of a French lutclicn—and the “ strange flesh " laid upon tho 
table—-there is no don\ mg tliat there is mncli to hc gatlicred from 
our neighbours, if avc will only lay by our insensate pride in roast- 
beef niid ]duin-]>uddiug. Saving nf money, sparing of health, 
cultivation of teinperaneo, maintenance of leinper and mutual 
rcbjMjct, arc involved mon* than appears at first sight, in tho 
planning ot tlio t/Ook's domain, and in her cnltivation of something 
better than tlie patriarelial pig-headed resistance, to “ foreign 
mosses.” E\ (>ry now and then, the march of evcTita makes a breach 
in the wall of even kitchen prejudice. A Fortune comes home from 
China ; and behold new vegetables for tlie pot! Tlierc is a move¬ 
ment among tho inakej's of cotfee-pots wliicli forces ub nearer the 
strength of tho Turks, or the clearness of the Palais Royal. 
From time to tini(‘, too, Alothcr Nature takes part in tho com¬ 
pulsory diffusion of knowledge. Plighting our potato crop, sho 
drives us npmi tlie Bralmiin’s resource, rice ; or biddeth us lean 
on the staff of Brother Jonathan, which is maize. Would it not 


he well, then, while wo disedaim all pretentiouH to a Udo, or to a 
Soyer with his poetry and pliilanthropy and hi.s picture gallery,— 
to provide, in our arraiigcinent'^, for culinary enlightenment; to 
keep a comer in our ecdhir, (figuratively), for beverages, which, 
thirty years ago, the men of Englatnl, were used to speak of as 
philtres or dangerous draughts—fatal to our lioncsty and nation¬ 
ality. Port ami Porter are .stately and stout drinks John 
Barleycorn and John Bull liarc an affinity which will Jiot be 
dissolved while tlie life and soul of London Imld together. All 
due reverence and respect be ]»ai«l tbenibut let us not for tliis, 
sour Avith our contempt, the \vinc.s of the Black Forest, or the 
w tho South of France ; nor because Free Trade is making 
them cheap, and Foreign Eniciprise ‘‘laying down*’ year by 
year, a better quality, at a more attuiinibi' figure, speak of them 
as “trash," “verjuice," rubbish only fit to make vinegar of. 
We can no more shut out the new liquoi.s, than we can exclude 
those foreigners. ’ ’ Let us, therefore, meet them, make the best of 
them: and keep as far from stupid bigotry, as from greediness or 
epicurism; remembering, all the while, that, whereas a Kitcben 
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Coninjittoc represents its constituents, it is, also, not wltliou^ 
poNver to infliieuee them. The consequence of meats and di’inks 
the formation and development of national character—and^to tho 
c(‘menting of did) concord, is a sulqoct, at once too delicate and 
momentous to he “ lillipped away ” at the end of a paragrapli — 
calling for a Charles Lamb, or a Titmarah. Failing these 
greater lights, 1 may, some future day, trouble the world with 
my tediousnoss over the matter of Macaroni, and my “ fifty 
reasons ” why cvi’ry house should have, if not its “ fowl in the 
pot ” so lilx'iall^" desired by the Freneb King—its jx)t an fcit, 
wbiidi the French Cottuoer can manage. JUit that must be. wlien 
space and leisure are more j)lentiful than at present. A burried 
consideration of table matters tendeth, as the Al)eriieth 3 s will 
also declare, towards indigestion. Banter apart—whether' as 
regards expense or comfort—or tlie easy working together of 
musters and servants, the rnatter.s 1 have been trifling with, claim 
ill their arrangement, a sense, a liberality, and an ev[»erimental 
km^wledge, which do not bclo)ig to the old Fngli.sli World 
below stairs. 


And now, from material to inti'lleetual provision :—from the 
Bill of fare, to the table iti the Beading Boom. There la small 
doubt that the tastes of tlie generality will be snfliciently con¬ 
sulted in tlie furnishing of this financial limits being duly 
respected. One eould make a list at a moment’s call of the porio- 
di(‘a],s and pi’oductiuns sure to bo in request. One knows what 
ncwsj)aper will never he “out (if hand ”—>\hat “ serial publica¬ 
tions ” will be tliumbcd into a state of ruin wdiieh might content 
the author (>f authors most desirous of po)>ular a(;eeptaiicc! So 
that, to pretend to oft'or contributions towards a li«t of *•' things 
w'anted,’' would be a labour very nearly as absurd the ordering 
of banquets a la Barmecide for the benefit of ..lurdy and well- 
nppetized youths, resolute to “ dine off Cie joint” at once heartily 
and cheaply. But I have my crotchet, about wliat may be called 
\\\Q furuiiure-readmg of a Cheap Club, which T will freely 
to the ridiQulo of all “ good laughers’—content, if one sober thinker 
sets something in It. Our Club is not a party busiucs.s: not a 
“ ('row Club ” where the person croaking the loudest against 
Bopory is the great man of the assembly—not an artisan’s associa¬ 
tion, where he who, like Sir Walter Scott in the coach, is unable 


to say something about “bend leather,” 
Irllow—neither is it a gathering of which “ 


is set down as a dull 
tlie Duke” and “Lord 
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kelson” arc the two shlhboU;(hs: still loss a circle ^ travellers, 
eKcluding everything which moves near the home-centre, and 
esteeming worthy him alone who has climbed the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains, or “looked in” at >Sarawuk, or fraternised with the Vladika 
of Montenegro.—It is a gathering of men of all sorts and condi¬ 
tions, hound together by a feeling of the duty, the necessity, and 
tlic feasibility of progress ; and, therefore, desiring information as 
much as sympathy, from the world without. I should like to see 
this, in Bome sort, practically, not picturesquely expressed, in the 
Reading Room. I should like that some small, yet constant pro¬ 
vision bliould be made for hearing “ the other side.” It seems a 
Ilibcrnian counsel to say that I am for having tho paper which is 
“voted out,’’kept in “ on principle! ”—whether as areminderof our 
own superiority, or an altci’ative wlicn wo wax arrogant—whether 
as an eye-hole through which w'c may ])cepinto the enemy’s camp, 
or a magnifier, turned full on our own beauties and blemishes. It 
Bocins to me that sucli a principle of selection, temperately, not 
fanatically recognised, must be productive of enlightenment and 
interest—must bring into the entire coinjjound a flavour of indepen¬ 
dence, totally dilFcrent from that quaiTclsomc haste, which makes 
A. never content save he is cat echizing B’s dog-ma—must, in 
short, redound to the good of every one concerned. The sugges¬ 
tion will he called Quixotic, random, a “ strengthening of the hands 
of our oppressors,” and many liurd and half-truo names besides ! 
No matter, it is now on paper ; and if Mr. Goldthunih only he 
found to read it, in some contcipplativc liour when he is taking 
unusual pains over his trunk lining, ho may retail it to his son, 
who may pass it ofl* as his own w hen and wheresoever he pleases;— 
80 but it bo spread as a truth worth considering, that it* may ho as 
well, sometimes, to study the things w^e disagree, as well as those 
we agree, with. 

Tho last matter of entertainment I shall here consider, is pos¬ 
sibly the least important, bccauc. most beyond the eplicrc of ordinary 
cb^ h-usage and routine ; and to ho dispen.scd with, withouj^ tho 
stability or usefulness of the cwtablishment being, in a^y respect, 
impaired. Old-fashioned members, indeed, w'ill object to any set 
evening meetings or parties, as much as I (jlq-'ct to the appellation 
fioirce (a word, very like tho copper hve on a stage-dress, 
methinks) But the iiunihcr of old-fashioned members, who con¬ 
ceive that a Club means gregarious unsociability, will not. I fancy, 
be Oveiwvhclming ; whereas, the number of those willing to enter- 
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tain each oLIh?!- and to he entertained, is likedy to increase, if the/ 
thin,«v ho jn'o\eJ praeticahlo—\vithout involving too much ceremony 
or too nuicli funilluirily.—Where llicre arc large rooms, well-lighted, 
large pai ties socin a natural conscquejice ; and to these the new 
scientific discovery is pretty sure to be brought, and at those the 
new design foi’ a building, or the new pattern of manufaetnre, may 
ho e\liil)itod, without, in the slightest degree, trenching uj)on 
the pr(jvince of the learned Societies, mIiosc business it is—as 
some one has saucilv said—to ho “dull and deliberative.” 

The hist eonditinii of a party is, that no one should be “bored.” 
IJt'uec, I have a certain fear of too long oration,-s—of readings 
aloud —save they he incrcifnlly administered. With many, I have 
ohserved, all sneli formal pleasures jiroduce an immediate and 
rebellious desire to “express tlieinselves in talk,’ which Is sadly 
irritating to all pai*tio.s. When money has been paid, an English 
audience u'iU have its money'uS Avorth, and heroically exhibit its 
patience till the uttermost farthing has been “ worked out,”—in 
tliis respect, liow'ever, yielding the jniliu to the Americans, who 
aeem to have an appetite for lecture.s and preachments which, 
nothing can satisfy—and to the (rcnnans, who wdll abide four 
hours of comedies—so called—the dreary pedantry of Avhicli Is 
enough to drive a lively-spirited person distracted. But where 
there is no idea of “ sale and barter,” tedlousnoss becomes an un- 
2 )ardouable offence ; and Folly, made .strong by fancied persecution 
and b\ the contagiousnes.s of distaste, is apt to take matters into 
her own hands, and throw the be^t managed meeting into discord. 
Something of Spontanoousuess is as necossai-y to Society, as brevity 
is to Wit. 

While, however, too inordinate a quantity of Instr iction is not 
to be let loose against innocent persons met for puiposes of 
amusement,—lot it nevci’ be forgotten, that uincss there be a 
disposition to raise the tone of mixed sof’iety, it is apt to degenerate, 
till the better class of persons drop^ away from it; finding books 
at homo, or the society of its pw'n thoughts, bettor 
era ok ling/5f thorns under a pot.” Let us never drivel To the 
dead level of fashionable Inanity which leaves the Brama of 
England alone: and rushes to see half-a-dosen men with blackened 
faces, talking a gibberish which is the language of no people 
under the sun, and making uncouth grimaces and uncouth 
noises, \indor pretence of Music. To come to my j)oint, when we 
deal with Art,—lot us especially remember that, in its pleasant 
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iway, Art is a Teacher, an«I shoiilil not tlicrclbre l>e treated as a 
Buffoon, fit only to minister to viili>-ar enriosity or vacant laughter! I 
sliouhl, hardly, have laid stress on (Ins matter, hnd 1 not observed 
it most strangely and eAco])tiomri>l\ lu'gloetcd, in the very plaees, 
wliere the recognition of a hotter pnuciph' alone, was tlic solitary 
excuse for Art’s introduction :—I mean in some of our Scientific and 


Literary 1 nstitiitlons. The i>ireo.tlng Committees of these would 
reddeii, like persons iTisult<al, wore one to n'conunciid for the 
delectation of their memhers. on any given evening, a Heading of 
“ Tlio Bed Bain, ’ or a dissertation on Thomas and Jeremiah ” 
(to give the old caus dignified a styh' and title as pos¬ 
sible!). Think, again, how a public of Art-Unionists would lie 
insulted, wore one lo4ring in for the edification of a soirn’. a tray 
of nodding Urimalklns, or green I'arrots, or Umihohtit! But, the 
Music too often introduced on like occasions, is of its kind, little 


lo.ss trashy, than the matters just named would bn. Yet no one 
seems outraged :—and, for aught I know, 1 shall ho sot down as 
profe.ssionally pedantic — a crotchet-monjror this time, with a 

vengeance !-for snyitig, that now is the moment, wlicn an 

effort, gentle, hut not de.^})Otic, may })c made to raise the taste in 
this as in every otlicr transaction of and appendage to our daily 
life. There should be a wide dilferencc between tlic scope and 
style of the singing at a Cyder Collar {no contempt of this—coarse 
and aimless, though it seems 1) and the song at a Whittington 
soircr ! L('t it be also noted, that the musicians are, of all classes 


of artist.s, the most unhapjaly prwne to condescend, for the purposes 
of immediate effect; and that to this is mainly aserihablo tho 
di.srespect in which their calling so long lay in Lngland. So, that 
those having authority will do well perpetually to Jeah in a con¬ 
trary direction : and while they avoid witli pious horror, every 
chance of horitu/ their clients, may safely believe that the latter 
are more capable of enjoying what is good, than they were. The 
old Yauxhall ballad, the foolish ditty with w'hich a Mrs. Fuggleston 
Snivcllicci could twenty years ago, hid all the sticks and 
umbrellas in the upper gall' ry “breakout a fresh’’-^-poetically 
vulgar and musically ongianunatical—ais* no longer the only spe¬ 
cimens of “sound married to sense” wh cl’ the young men and 
maidens of England can relish and enjoy ! 

But I stop—having said enough for those who understand me—» 
and too much for such as arc distrustful nin ordinaire ii: the cellar. 


and new-fangled French innovations in tlie kitchen—such as would 
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only alluw' thdr side a representation in the Reading Room—and 
would h(’Op the l^rawing-ruom quiet and cinjity—because the^ 
hate eronds.” Jn time, they may bo made to acquiesce in, if not 
to enjoy, tlie schemes of Entertainment above outlined : howeoevci* 
dis]»osed they be for llie inomcnt to receive them with dear Mr. 
Riircheirs monosyllable. 

It but remains for me, to offer n few suggestions, as to tho manner 
in which tlie above invaluable hints and excellent provisions can 
bo forwarded and wrought out, by the Behaviour of the Members 
of our Cheap Club. 


A WORD OR TWO ON GENIUS. 

It is somewbnt difficult to give an accurate definition of a 
principle so deep and subtle as that of genius. Perhaps wc may 
not be wrong in dosciibing it, as a i)Ower enabling its possessor 
to accomplish by a hind of mental instinct, those things which lie 
beyond the reach of the more laborious efforts of less gifted minds. 
It seems to h(‘ compounded of the most keen intuition and the 
most ardent love for the objects of its exorcise, and to tahe equal 
root in the intellect and the feeling. The characteristics which 
distinguish it from mei'c talent, may not, pcrliap.s, be obvious to 
a casual observer, but the most,decided difference nevertheless 
exists. Talent is n particle of the mind ; a faculty limited to tho 
comprehension of one, or more subjects. Genius is the tone, the 
character, tho complexion of the whole mind ; the amalgamation 
of thought, fancy, taste, and sensibility ; a creativi energy, that 
admits of no partial CAcrcisc of its powers. TalcjJ may be con* 
sidered as a piece of mental machinery, which may bo put in 
motion independently of tlio sympathy and co-opcr.'ition of the 
imagination or tlie feeling ; geniu^ m'>y lie dormant, 
ore ill the piine, till application aiid labour have dug out the gold 
and impressed on it tlie stamp wliieli entitles it to the recognition 
and esteem of men. hut it must be tho application of the heart— 
the *' labour of love”—it will not work till the “grand agent” 
has been apjdied—till the Promethean spark has fired tho train 
of fcelhuj, which tlum lives and breathes in the characters of 
EApressiou, immortal in its nature, whether it speaks in the 
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truthful tints of the canvas, the chnno'oless heautios of tlie marble 
goddess, or the burning words that stir tli(' deep and hidden 
springs of the heart. Talent may bo engaged on subjects of a 
pui-cly practical nature, totally uncongenial with the spiritual 
essence we call soul. Genius draws its nourishment from the 
love of the beautiful, which is both its guiding star and sister 
spirit, and through that wide and rich field loves she to stray, 
finding sweet companionship in every form and hue and tone of 
loveliness or graTuleur. Genius is versatile and comproliensive in 
its energies on those subjects which possess power or beauty 
Biiffieicnt to attract its eagle-gaze, hut like that proud bird, it 
refuses to utieluse its wing for an ignoble quarry. This, perhaps, 
may in sonic measure account for the tardiness and partiality 
with w'hich its influence is Bornetimes acknowledged. Genius can 
only be fully appreciated by intellect of a corresponding order, 
and the rnolc-eycd plodder through the w'orld’s mud, regards as 
folly, those soarings of the spirit which extend beyond the limits 
of his own clay-born sympatbios. 

It is remarkable bow slight a thing, to outw'ard seeming, will 
awaken the shimkcring power of genius ; the accent of a voice, 
the beaming of an eye, the rustling of a leaf, the falling of water, 
ihc twinkling of a star, are each and al! as so many keys of tlio 
delicate instrument. Bums attributes his first inspiration to the 
witching smile and pauky eon ” of his winsome partner in the 
harvest field ; and it was the mute, but eloquent, encouragement 
of a mother’s kiss, tliat dipped-the brush of West in immortal 
colours. We should conceive it hardly possilile for genius to 
dwell in the mind of any one, without the consciousness of its 
presence; still, w’o see that it is almost invariably accohipanied by 
a cbild-like simplicity and a modest estimation of its efforts. It 
docs not follow, that where genius e.^lsts it mint necessarily bo 
expressed. 

“ Many are poets wlio liave never penned 
Tlieir inspiration, and perhaps the host—” 

X f 3 % 

their quick sympathy with the lovely, the humorous, and the 
ideal, and their devoted attachment to spirii« of a kindred glow, 
constituting the tie of brotherhood with ih. hi who liave tasted the 
sweetAanity of Fame. Men of genius ha n ever felt a sensitive 
anitiety as to the success of their w'orks; and the dread of attract¬ 
ing the fierce notice of some critical hawk, may have ndshed into 
silence the sweet melody of many a “ native wood-note wild,** 
NO. XXXIII.—VOL. VI. Q 
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and reprcbscd many a tuneful record of the heart’s eventful his¬ 
tory. To Avitnc.sH, unmoved, the wanton disparagement or cruel 
caJmiiniatiou of labours which have been sustained by hope and 
cntliusiasm—to gaze calmly on the mins of the bright fabric of 
expectations cherished so fondly and so long, is more than can be 
expected from such a mental constitution, and tliere have been 
those \Yho, with a poisoned sting in their hearts, have turned 
from an unfeeling world, to hide in secret the pang by which 
they died. Speak, shades of injured and departed genius! has 
it not been thus with you ? It would bo superfluous to ask 
whether happiness can be compatible with overwrought suscept¬ 
ibility ; greatness of miud, as well as that of any other kind, 
must pay the price of its distinction, and the man of genius lays 
ns much claim to our respect and veneration for his peculiar and 
unnpproachahlc sorrows, as to our admiration of his brilliant and 
unattainable powers. We do not here allude to the trials and 
griefs of humanity generally, of which he has his full shai-e, in 
common with other men, but to that fever of the soul, that un- 
slakcd thirst of a heart which lives in a world of its own imagin¬ 
ings, too high and pure to be realised, and which at the moment 
of hi.s proudest triumph, tells him that he is still—alone,—and he 
turns foi’ a solace and companionship to the bright acj’ial shapes 
which minister to the yearnings of his unsatisfied heart, holding 
intercourse with them, till 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased 
And fevers into false crciftiou. Where, 

Wliere are the forms the sculptor's wml hath seized ? 
in him alone. Can Nature eliow so fair i ” 

This is the unmi.stakcablc badge Avhich Geuius S' ls on all her 
children ; however they may differ in other rcfj^ects, they all 
bear a heart scorched with the flame of her wii passion, felt 
alike by him who has moved a nation’s sympathies, and him who, 

** All unknown, _ 

^ Sleeps witli tb' inglorious dead, * — ■’ 

Forgot and gone.” 

There is a tendency in this inattcr-of-fuct ago to undervalue 
those things which have no direct practical bearing—>^to consider 
nothing importaiit which is not visible and tangible ; imagination 
seems frightened back to her own sunny skies, by the rush and 
roar of the “ go-ahead ” world, aad that kind of literature appears 
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to be most popular which professes to bring everything down to 
the understanding, rather than to exercise the spiritiml faculties 
in their native regions. Thu same erroneous idea, we think, 
prevails in tho system of instruction generally ; instead of letting 
a child feel its own powers, and revel in infantile delight at tho 
unexplained wonders and fresh beauties which at onco solicit and 
expand its mind, it must be early taught to become a ** useful 
member of society, ” by having its little brain oppressed by an 
incubus of tcclniical terms or pedantic phrases, and ho compelled 
to acquire, by close and irksome attention, things which Nature 
would, at her own best time, instil with gentle yet impressive 
touch. Wc confess, we cannot in every respect accord with tho 
oft-e.vprcssed sentiment, “ Whnt great educational advantages are 
enjoyed by children in the present day ?” In what do they con¬ 
sist in foi'cing open with a hasty hand tho young and tender 
buds of mind ?—in creating nn unhealthy and injudicious emula¬ 
tion in precocious attainments ?—in exhausting the mental soil by 
crops too heavy for it ? Should we consider him wise, who would 
endeavour to plant an oak in a flower-pot ? and is It quite judi¬ 
cious or beneficial to cloud the open brow of childhood with 
mannish thought.s, and to shadow with worldly wisdom, faces 
which should not have borne this aspect yet for many a year ? 
The mental standard of succeeding generations must be the answer 
to these questions. The greatest men of whom the world could 
ever boast, have declared, at tho close of their laborious lives, 
that they knew nothing. Tow neglected souls ! We dare say 
there were no “ Pestalozziaii Systems ” in their day, or “ Philo- 
mathic Societies,” where sages, ten years old, revealed tho hidden 
form.s of Truth, or they would never have died in sucK a lamentable 
state of ignorance. 

Let us return from this digression, and pay a visit to the 

studio of — - during his absence. Arrived at the top of the 

dark garret stairs, wo oi»eii a low door, and there stands before 
”s a,«vork which turns tli<! wretched attic into a temple; wo 
are breatliiug an air liallowt^ I by the prosenc-o of Soub personified, 
and W'e instinctively uncover, while gt' diig with mingled vene¬ 
ration and rapture on the more thun mortal beauty which 
hushes, as it were, tho very beating o'’ our heart. The door 
opens and tho artist enters; ho secs us not, but seating himself 
languidly and wearily, he regards with a mournfu! expression 
the beauteous offspring of his imagination ; give it but a tongue, 
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and it would toll how that pnlo cheek was once wont to flush with 
hope and jtride—it would ttdl whnt sighs had burst from that 
breast in wliich despondency has crushed enthusiasm—what unseen 
tears have fallen from those ('yes, now lustrous with the light of 
the toml). Silently wc Avithdraw; and, giving a passing glance 
into the adjoining room, wc see poverty and sickness draining the 
Ufo-hlood of those dearest to him on earth, thus completing an 
amount of snflering which may perhaps, ere long, he terminated 
hy the poison-cup or jdstol. Oli, fatal gift! Avho Avould covet 
thee at such a fearful price ? 

r>ii(! l)roast Laid open, won* a seliool 

Whit'll w ould unteath inankiud tho wihU to shine or rule.” 

Docs any uliUtarian put the favourite fpiestion, “ Ciii hono,” to the 
efforts of genius ? Does he ask in his heart, Avliat business such a 
man has m this world ? lloiibtless there are moments Avhen, in 
bitterness of spirit, the man of genius asks himself tho same 
([ucstion ; Avhon liigh thoughts arc oonteiiding with paltry necessi¬ 
ties ; when, with ill-eoncenled disgust, he distinguishes the cring¬ 
ing homages wliieh folhnv tho track of men’s doltish idol—Avealth; 
Avhen, feeling liirnself to ho compounded of contradictions in all 
things relative to his Avcll-heing, he asks himself—“ To Avhat end 
Avas such a one created? ” Wc Avill answer the question for 
him. lie was created to Avork up and spread the leaven of Mind 
through the lumpish mass of human clay—to reveal man to him¬ 
self in the faithful miiror of his ()Avn brilliant thoughts—to open a 
channel for pent-up ayoc, breaking Aip its stubborn hold, and 
drawing it forth Avith melodious murmurings to tlic relief of the 
overcharged breast—to touch Avith softening finger the harsh 
features of relentless sorrow, throAving a hcaveulv fight over the 
heart’s Avintry landscape, like to the sunbeams hree.king through the 
dark masses in (he stormy west—to water Avith refreshing streams 
the scorched verdure of the soul, that haply one green spot might 
escape the desolation of the spoiler—tj knit spirit to spiri| witl^ 
bond electrical ami indissoluble, atid to bequeath to his native land 
a ray of fhat glory Avhieli exalts her amongst nations. If men 
truly estimated the Avorth of such minds, and were aw'aro how much 
tlu'v are indebted to them, Avould they alloAV the man of genius to 
struggle uuassisted through trials he is ill-adapted to encounter ? 
Would they permit his heart to sink for lack of kindness, sympathy, 
and encouragement, Avhich Avould cost them but little, but which 
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would bo deeply appreciated by him ? Would they suftbr the dark 
clouds of anxious care and threatcniiifr want to shut out the li<fhtof 
joy and hope from his morning sky ^ No ! instead of placing a 
jiillar of stone over liia grief-woni remains, resting in that dream¬ 
less sleep long; coveted as his only refuge, they would have placed 
on his barren table the essentials of existence ; instead of gratify¬ 
ing tlicir siglit-sceing jiropensitics with the view of apartments in 
which inspiration and suffering had long dwelt together unnoticod 
and unknown, they would have clothed their desolate walla with 
comforts which would have brightened the dim eyes of their cheer¬ 
less inmates, ere death had sealed them for ever ! Not that we 
object to the veneration and honour which posterity justly pays to 
the memory of the great; far from it; hut we say, “ Do the one 
and i(javc not the other undone ; ” revere the mighty dead, hut 
remember the suffering living ! “The heart knows its own bitter- 
ness,” and its ehiefest sorrow is too often iueommunicablc. Let ns 
bo more solicitous to lessen those trials and soothe those griefs 
which will yield to humanity’s touch, and to remove, if it be only 
a single thorn, from the paijjful path of tliose who give us such 
rich and lasting treasures. Honour be to them ! iMay they 

** rcacli tlicir native kindred skies, 

And sing their pleasures, hopes, and joys, 

111 some mild sphere ; 

Still closer knit in friendship's ties 

Each passing year.’* 

A. J. 


YOUNG WATSON ; OR, THE RIOTS OF 1816. 
IN FOUR I'ARTS.—FART III. 


Apter congratulating Young Watson on his safe arrival, a 
consultation was held as t.j tlie best means of carrying out their 
plans for his safety and security. W;Oi a large fiimily, and in 
a small house, Mr. IIoll conceived po .b .ve concealment to he 
impossible. His eldest son, a youth in his eighteenth year, waa 
at once taken into their confidence, as his suspicions, and perhaps 
imprudent observations, might otherwise have hazard .‘d the safety^ 
of their charge. lie vvould not have been so easily 'niinded, as to 
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the real cliaractcr of Young Watson, as the younger memhors of 
the family. It was also suggested that AYatson should pass by 
another mime, mid hn received into the house as a young man 
who came as a pujiil to Mi*. Ilcdl to study engraving. This pro¬ 
posal was readily accepted, Jliit another, and more difficult one 
remained. 

Mr. Jfoll had at the time two per.sons in his employ, Mr. Koffe 
mid Mr. Brilly, They had been boys and fellow jiupils together. 
Ifo had the fullest confidence in their honour and integrity, and 
no cou.sideraiion, ho felt assured, would induce them to a breach of 
trust. lie would have placed his own life in their hands ; Young 
Wat.son must do the same; since, being all day, ami part of the 
oveniug in the house, it would have been impossible to have kept 
Young Watson out of their sight, or knoAvledgc ; the particulars 
of his description would at once have led to that. The notion 
of the young man passing for Mr. Ilnll'.s pupil, was apt, and 
likely to succeed, hut how to keep that pupil shut up in a room, 
ill scercey and secliisiou, when the .study was his proper place, 
was the natural (|iie.stion forced upon their minds. Their present 
position was attended with too much danger to hazard specula¬ 
tion as to v'lio, or what this young man might be, and Mr. lloll 
propo.sed that both XlolFc and Brilly should he confided in, or, 
that refused, Young Watson liad hetter at once remove to where 
such speculation was not rendered necessary, as he felt it impos¬ 
sible to receive him into his family without the knowledge of 
thc.'i' two gentlemen ; their suspicion, as to who he might ho, 
would othcrwi.'-e lend to the ruin of himself and his protector. 

Aftm* some little delihoration between Young Watson and his two 
friends, I'lvnns and Moggridge, Mr. IIoll's proposal was agreeti to. 

When everything was thus far arranged, Mr. Evei^s said that 
his father and a few friends, had set a subscript on foot, for 
the support of young Watson, as they felt that no one person 
should 1)0 so taxed. To this no objection was made, provided 
it nero done with due caution, and that Moggridge shoi\^|bo.. 
the sole agqpt between Mr. IIoll ..nd Mr. Evans. One pound' 
per lYoek was regularly paid up to the 9th of February—a space 
of some .six weeks—when Mr. Evans and his son were arrested, 
and the payment ceased. 

The most solemn nssiirancos of secrecy and discretion were 
now entered into ; and it was agreed on the part of Evans and 
Moggridge, that the strictest silence should be observed, and 
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that Young Watson’s abode should not ho disclosed to any one. 
Wc regret to say, this pledge was broken on the part of 
Moggi’idge, who not only told his wife, but )iis daughter, a girl 
of some sixteen years old ; and it is a matter of no little wonder, 
their obsci’vations as to “ their knowing where Young Watson 
was,” <fec., did not lead to his detection and death. The duo 
afterwards obtained, no doubt was the eon3c<picnce of their impru* 
dence, and Ids breach of faith. After repeating tlicir assurances 
of secrecy and discretion, Afr. Evans and Moggridge departed. 

Tlie next morning, Roffc ami Brilly were made acquainted 
with the responsibility Mr. Hull bad taken upon himself in tho 
cause of huniauity, and at once gave the required promise, at tho 
same time expressing their satisfaction at his coniidcnce in their 
good faith. Their jwomise w^as never broken. 

Young AVatson was now" introduced to bis new companions, and 
regularly installed in the study, as a pupil in the art of engraving, 
to which, as drawing is a necessary step, he immediately applied 
himself. 

In the hands of entire strangers, he at first appeared dis¬ 
trustful, and notwithstanding every assurance of their friendly 
inclination towards him, ho exhibited a considerable degree of 
shyness and uneasiness. This however gradually wore otf, and 
in a few days he became quite reconciled to his novel situation, 
and new friends. 

Another difficulty was, how to dcbide the children ? Tho 
name of “Watson,” uttered in their presence, were sure 
destruction, as they might repeat it; and Avho could control a 
child’s prudence, or dl.scrction ? To avoid thi.s necessity, and to 
invent a name as familiar as possible ; it was agreed to call him 
Mr. Henry Dudley, the brother of a young man whose namo 
was in constant use in the house. And the better to account 
for his long continuance within doors, the family were told that 
Mr. Dudley’s father was iccently dead, and therefore ho dis¬ 
like^ company, and was ({uite indiOferent about going out, his 
only pleasure being reading, drawing, <fec. This ai’tifice suc¬ 
ceeded very well, and ho soon became a great faVourite with 
them, and to this day, though the rem(',mbrance of his person 
may have ceased, the name of “ Mr Dudley ” is to them a 
household word. 

Tlio moles upon Young Waison’s face having been accurately 
dosetibed in the Proclamation, became of necessity an object of 
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mucli reganl and anxiety. Tlic children too might notice, or 
even mention them abroad. Trifling in theiimelves, they became 
formid.ibJe in tlicir consequences ! Their removal was determined 
on, and caustic aj)i>lied, not only fur present safety, but future 
escape, since with those “ damned spots,” the eyes of eager 
recognition would he at fault. Its operation was slow, and the 
better to conceal its efi’ects, lils face was muffled up, under the 
pretence of a vi(>lcnt toothache. This pretended malady called 
forth the commiseration of Mr. Hull’s eldest daughter, ^^ho being 
a follow sutferer, condoled Avith liim on his assumed trouble and 
distress. 

All exercise by day being of course imjiossible, Mr. Ifoll and 
Ins charge sometime^ rambled out at night acros.s the fields 
towards Kentish Toavii, that is, wlicn the night ivas daik enough 
—on moonlight nights he never stirred abroad. Moggridge too 
was not neglectful of the health or comfort of the young refugee, 
and sometimes took liim out liis darkened w'alk, for exercise and 
air. Ihit, strangely inctnisistcnt in his wi.sii to serve, and most 
unmindful of In.^i jiromibc, he came one night with Thistlewood, 
that dark my.sterious man—wdio, it mny be remembered, accom¬ 
panied Young Watson during his flight on the 2d of December, 
and was his coujpaiiion through the eventful days that folloAvcd. 
This was a clear breach of trust, and Mr. Holl commented upon 
it in strong terms, and at the same time declared he had no 
IclloAvship ANitli Thistlewood nor men of his stamp : he but strove 
to save u life, forfeited (as lie conceived) through youthful folly 
and imprudence, hut he Avould hot have his house made the 
haunt, cither of conspiracy or crime. Ills feeling of annoyance 
Avas not lessened, Avhen on Young Watson’s rcturr- from his 
night walk Avith Thistlewood, he found him much :.xcited, and 
loud and violent in his speech. Having with 'omc difficulty 
restrained hio im]»etuo9ity, he insisted that Thistlewood should 
never he brought to liis house again. 

The apparent shyness of Young Watson, and his dislike at 
meeting strangers, were matters ef much speculation among the 
children, mOre especially the sudden running up stairs to his. 
room—where he had pistols—if any one knocked at the door, 
and hiji only going out at night. These and other circumstances 
Averc accounted for as occasion served, and neither the family^ 
nor its visitors, had the remotest thought that the much-sought- 
for Young Watson had found a home beneath their roof. 
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The character of pupil he carried out, steadily and well. lie 
made considerable progress in drawing, attempted an etching, 
and from the skill and readiness ho e.vhibitcd in his now vocation, 
there is little doubt, with time and practice, he would have made 
some stand in that most difficult art—portrait engraving. He 
also took upon hiniBelf the task of schoolmaster to Mr. lloll’s 
younger sons, and rapt their knuckles for their inattention or 
blundering, w ith a proper sense of his new authority. 

These ineidonts will show' the confidence lie had in his new 
friends, and Ids readiness in adapting himself to^circumstanees. 

At night ho Avas provided Avith a newspaper, and read aloud 
the busy subjects of the day, and the all-engrossing one of his 
own immediate self. Ills captures—his arrests—his flights, and 
his disguises—of Ids being taken in Holland—at Boulogne, 
Bordeaux, Ac., and of his liaving escaped in the disguise of an 
old FrcncliAvoman—of some clue to his retreat being found—or 
of all trace of him being lost—as likcAvise the detailed accounts of 
the “ takings up,” and examinations in all parts of the country, 
of the many young men iii “ brown great-coats, ” aa'Iioso appear¬ 
ance in any measure tallied with his oavii. Huily arrests and 
daily disappointments Avciit the round of the jtnpers, together 
with the tempting oft'ers of reAvards for his apprehension. The 
perusal of these iinragraphs caused him no small amusement, 
and his l.aughter found a ready helpmate in the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Holl, who at every fresh disappointment clapped her 
hands, and expressed her eager, hope that “he Avould never be 
taken.” Little did she suspect the object of this search and 
turmoil was quietly seated by her side, reading his own dangers 
and escapes. 

Early in the month of January, 1817, he read an account of a 
young man, supposed to be Young Watson, avIio had sailed from 
Hull under circumstances of n ni\sterious nature, for some port in 
Prussia, or Denmark. Officers Avore immediately dispatched in 
his puj^uit, but returned without meeting Avith the object of their 
search. This circumstance suggested the idea of deqpiving the 
police with the belief that this young man was indeed Young- 
Watson. To further this deception, he > ri»te a letter detailing 
many imaginaiy escapes, and other particulars of his fictitious 
journey from London to Hull—of his kind reception by a friend 
there, and final departure from the kingdom. Hifc h tier was 
written with the intention of being conveyed, through the agency 
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cjf a friend, to IInil, and so l)y post to London, and was addressed 
to Mr. Evans, senior. This was inclosed in an envelope of thin 
paper—so that Mr. Evans’s name could easily be read tlirougli 
the rover—and directed to the “ President of the Meetings, 
at (lie ('oeli, in (irafton-strcct, Soho,” where a Spcnceau meeting 
was lic'ld. 

There was little doubt this letter would fall into the hand.s of 
government, and that the particulars of his flight to Hull, 
ill Ills own handw'riting, w'ould confirm the notion that the young 
man, whom the oflicers had followed, and lost on the continent, 
was no other than Young Watson himself. By this means he 
hoped the news of his escape W'ould spread over the eountr}', and 
not only ]»ut the police on a wrong scent, but cause them to 
.slaekiMi the vigour of their search. Young Watson was acquainted 
with the muster of a vessel trading hetwoen London and Hull, 
named Banks, in whose fricndsliip he had implicit faith. Tlirougli 
him, lie hoped to get this letter conveyed to liis uncle, Mr. 
Knowles, residing near Hull. It was accordingly inclosed In a 
parcel to his miele, with a request tliat he wmnld immediately 
forward the letter hy post to London. The particulars con¬ 
cerning his abode, it need scarcely be said, lie carefully avoided 
montlonlng. 

This letter was conveyed to Captain Banks, whoso vessel was 
on the eve. of sailing, who promised to deliver it into the liiinds of 
Mr. Kuowl'js. 

The packet had been dispatelicd some days, when Y^oung 
Watson received the painful intelligence that Mr. Evans and liis 
son were arrested, and his mortification was increased by the 
supposition that the letter he had sent had been the '-ause of his 
arrest. This was indeed a sad blow, since, indeiu ndcut of his 
regret at their pi-escnt danger and imprisonment ho had lost two 
faitlifid and valued friends—friends who liad proved their friend¬ 
ship ill his need, and in whoso kindly oflices. he had the greatest 
faith. ^ 

The arrest of the Evans’s, Jiowover, was mt in consequence of 
thi.s letter. The parcel was safely delivered to Mr. Knowles ; but 
iu the interim of its receipt, and such time as he should post the 
lettci, ho read an account in the newspaper, of the arrest of Mr. 
Evans and liia son, and not thinking it prudent cither to forward 
or to keep it in his possession, he burnt it. 

The destruction of this letter was a fortunate circumstance for 
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Mr. ivnowlcs, as police officers came to examine his premises only 
a (lay or two atterwards, which they did in a very minute manner, 
inspecting every scrap of paper tlu^y could find, kc. One of them 
drew n young child of Mr. Knowles’s apart, and giving him cakes, 
asked him a variety of questions as to whethci- lie had s('en his 
cousin James lately, if any one was in the house, kc. Kailing in 
their search of Young Watson, or some clue to his retreat, they 
put Mr. Knowles under arrest, and took him hoforc the inugis- 
trates at Hull for examination. A vast deal was here spoken 
about “ oftended justice,” “ his king and country.” and “that it 
would Ixi the height of patriotism and virtue to deliver his nephew 
—if he liad him, or knew where ho was—over to the hangman.” 
But in this particular Mr. Knowles was as igiiorajit ns even the 
worshipful magistrates themBolves. 

During the concealment of Young Watson, the out-door discon¬ 
tent had hy no means abated. Provisions were fearfully dear. 
A quartern loaf was as high as one shilling and eightpence, and 
the general distress sought far and wide a relief from snrtoriug. 
The Prince Regent and the ministry turned a deaf ear to petition 
and rcmoiibtrancc, while public clamour was assailing them on 
every side; mul, not content with wwds, the po|iulacc attacked 
the carriage of the prince on his return from opening parliamcjit, 
January ”8th, 1817. Stones wore thrown at the guards, while 
missiles of every description were luirlcd at the prince and the 
royal carriage in its passage between Parlton tiaj'dens and the 
stable-yard gate. The glasses were broken *, and, from the evidence 
of Lord James Murray, it appeared “that one or two bullets 
had been fired at tbo coach.” The next day, a royal proclama¬ 
tion offered a reward of lOOOi. for the appnjhension df any one 
who had so offended. 

Doctor Watson, Preston, and Jthn Keens were arrested ab(jut 
this time, on the charge of liigh treason. The Messrs. Evans 
and Hooper were already in custody on the same charge. Thistle- 
^wood afld Young Watson we» c }c1 to be taken. 

In the ttvo Houses of Pariiurnent, the proceedings of ^ic 2nd of 
December, and their enlarged consequences, were not suffered to 
remain idle ; and by way of paving the wu v for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the report of the committee <jf public 
safety was laid before the house, February lOtb, to the effect 
that—“ your committee are convinced that, iiotwithstmiding the 
failure of the 2nd of December, a plan was formed for u sudden 
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rising in the dead of night, to surprise tlic soldiers, to set fire 
to the barnicks, to seize the river, and the hank, and that, to 
as,'>Ist in the execution of their project, a formidable machine wOwS 
iii\enled, by Avhich tlic streets could he cleared of all opposing 
foi’ce ; that placards, hearing the following insei-iptions, w'cro 
exhibited in all parts of London :—“ Britons, to arms I the whole 
country only waits the signal from London. Break open the 
gunsmiths. Arm yourselves with all sorts of instruments. No 
rise in the price of bread. No Kegcnt. No Castlereagh—off 
with their heads. No tn.xcs. No Bishops—they arc all useless 
lumber;” and that nothing less than a revolution, expected and 
avowi'd, was the object of the Spencoan imd other Societies. 

This report was followed by Lord Sidmoutli proj)osing in the 
House of Ijords, February 24th, a hill for the suspension of the 
llahens Corpus Act—a hill, “to enable his Majesty to secure 
and detain such persons ns may be suspeeted of intention against 
his Majesty’s ])eare and government, since no doubt was left in 
the minds of the committee that a traitorous correspondence 
existed in the metropolis, fur the purpose of overthrowing the 
government;” and lie rcipiired the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, since “ it was not merely the lower orders who hud 
united in the conspiracy : individuals of great activity, resolution, 
and energy, w'crc engaged in the contest.” 

Oil the hill being read a second time, the Buko of Sussex rose 
and said, “He had been present at the examination of most of 
the rioters, and the result of all bo had heard was, that the sub¬ 
scription amounted to the enormous sum of ten pounds. The 
ammunition xvas contained in an old stocking—there were about 
50 halls, none of which fitted the pistols, and one pound of 
powder ! Such w'as this mighty plan of insuiTv' ' tioii. and he 
would not allow molehills to be magnified into mountains. He, 
therefore, should vote against the second reading.” 

It was carried by a majority of 115, 

On the same date, in the House of Commons, Lord CastWeagh 
had proposed the suspension <*f the Habeas Corpus, and other 
Acts, “for the security of his Majesty’s person.” Mr. Bennet 
rose, and after commenting strongly upon the hod policy of such 
a measure, said, “that ministers had already imbued their hands 
in the blood of their country, and had been guilty of the most 
criminal cruelties.” 

Hjiou the second reading of the bill, Sir Francis Burdett,. 
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moved as an amendment, “ That no person detained under this 
bill should be shut up in a dungeon, or other unwholesome plaee, 
or be deprived of air and exercise, loaded with irons,” tte. This 
proposal w’tts negatived without a division. 

The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was a fresh theme 
of discontent, and public murmur. Persons in the least ohiioxioiis 
in their principles, or suj»posed to he so, wore immured in prison 
at the will of the Secretary of State, or upon the information of 
hired spies and ruffians. No man's home was safe, and, ns may 
easily bo su]>posed, tlio situation of Young Watson, and liis pro¬ 
tector, was rendered even more critical and trying. The vigilance 
of tlio police ajid their agents seemed to inoreuse rather than 
diminish, by their unsuccessful search, while Camden Town 
seemed literally beset with officers. 

Nor was the arrest of Doctor Watson and his friends, together 
witli other circumstances just detailed, the only peril Young 
Watson had to encounter. The danger had, in fact, reached the 
very door. The search was so untiring, and minute, that all 
persons, whose ago, stature, dress, or jicrs(»n, iji any Avay cor¬ 
responded with Y^oung WntRon, w'crc viewed witli eager suspicion, 
while he himsedf was scented at the heels. Officers and their 
myrmidons seemed to have taken up their station at the corner of 
every street in Camden Town, and all the avenues leading to, or 
from it, w'hcre they seemed to have their regular system of com¬ 
munication. The puhlic-hoiises w'erc frequented l)y lliein, at all 
hours in the day, and questions, asked of all w’ho came, or went; 
while, to render the situation of the refugee yet moi’o perilous, 
Bow-strcct officers w'cre seen lurking at each end of Bayharn- 
stroet, and a liouse w'as searched only four doors off!, 

It was learned afterwards, that a young man, lately returned 
from sea, had been follow'ed to the house where he lodged, No. 18, 
and being mistaken for Young Watson, >vas immediately arrested, 
but as his identity could n f bo sufficiently establislmd, he was 
disc j^rged the next day. 

The close surveillance under which Camden Town was placed 
left no doubt but that some clue had been foumf to Young 
Watson’s retreat. But how obtained ? 

A second proclamation had by this tin e made its appearance, 
“ in the name and behalf of his Majesty,’ in which w-as renewed 
the promise of a reward of 500?., “offered on the 0th of Decem¬ 
ber for the apprehension of James Watson the youn^^ 'r, charged 
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with Avilfully attempted to kill and murder Richard Platt, 

by firiiiiT, A'.c. ; and wheroas a bill of indictment had been found 
bv tlio gi'mid jury of the City of London against tlie said Janies 
\Vatson, but that lie had not yet been apprehended, and therefore 
we, fthe ih'incci Jlogcnt), in behalf of his Majesty, arc pleased to 
renew the reward of 500Z., so made on the 2nd day of December, 
and i-enewed on the 22nd of January, for the apprehension of 
James AVatson tlic younger, that he may be dealt with according 
to laiy ; ami w(; hereby charge all persons, upon their allegiance, 
not to receive or harbour him : all persons otfeiidiug herein will 
he held guilty of high ti*eason. And wo do also pi'omise a like 
reward of .OOOZ. to any person who shall discover, or cause to 
ho discovered, any person so receiving or liarbouiing the said 
James AVatson.—Given at our Court of Carlton House, the 18th 
day of Kebruary, 1817. 

“ Tlio above James AVaison is a surgeon by profestilou, and has 
been employed in that capacity on board a Greenland ship. He 
is apparently 25 or 2d, but in reality only 2<) yoar.s of age ; 
dark hair, rather pale complexion, five feet four inches high-—has 
a mark or mole vvitli a few hairs on it, on his left chec'kbonc near 
the eye—the left eyelid rather drooping over the eye—very faint 
remains of small-pox in his face—has rather a wide mouth, and 
.shows bis tecili (which arc very black) when ho laughs, lie some¬ 
times wmre a brown great-coat, black under-one, black waistcoat, 
drab breeches, and long gaiters. And at other times, he wore 
blue pantaloons, and Ilesisinn boots.” 

This is the ofHclul portrait of Young AVatson, which, as before 
stated, was iuconoct. He had light brown hair, ruddy complexion, 
was live feet three inches in height, and had vevv good teeth. 
The drooping of the left eyelid was indeed a j eculiarity, and 
many were the oxperimoiits tried to remedy the Jcfect—wo believe 
successfully. 

Young \Vh\tson and his protector were surrounded on all sides 
by danger, and their anxiety, as may be easily supposed, inct^ased , 
with every fresh movement out of doors. Fortunately for all 
parties, the plan adopted for their security had the desired effect; 
no apparent caution was observed, the children wore seen going to 
scho(vl or playing about as usual, and the absence of anything like 
mystery, or departure from the accustomed habits of the family, 
doubtless blinded the eyes of those who were on the watch. 
Every house in the street had become an object of inquiry and 
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suspicion, while a sccouil house, iinmcdiatcly opposite, No. G, was 
searched. 

No (piestion now remained as to the accuracy of the information 
or the neanioss of the pursuit. But liow had the duo boon 
obtained ? It was conjectured that Mr. Evans, ju.n., had been 
watched to Camden Town when ho called to see Young Watson, a 
few days previous to his own arrest—his only visit to Mr, lIoH’s 
house since the night of the l7th of December, or tliat imprudent 
observations had guided tlie pursuit to the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of his cuiicealment. 

The question now was, the removal of Yodng Watson to an 
asylimi lens fraught with danger; but w'ho would shclt( 3 r him ? 
The proclamation presented itself at every turn, and tljo know¬ 
ledge of the reward for liis betrayal, together with tlu: cei-tain 
punishment of his concealer, rendered the task too pcriloiia. 
Young Watson was the pivot upon which all turned. Onco in the 
power of the ministry, lliey liad sufficient means to bring the 
charge of “guilty” home to all whom they wished to connect with 
him in the riot.s of the 2nd of December ; and a lojig string of 
victims would Lave graced tlie hangman’s beam, adding another 
*'lot” to that disgraceful and death-dealing period. This young 
man at large, they felt, as it afterwards proved, that their charge 
would fall to the ground. 

Who would shelter him ? Wlm would brave the wrath of govern¬ 
ment by concealing him I Application was made to several, hut 
all declined—Muggridge among the number. Ue said, “the risk 
was too great that ministers, in revenge for being so long baulked; 
in their search, would visit upon his concealer their cherished 
vengeance, and involve him, if only as an example, i\i the general 
doom of death.” 

A rather singular manner of escape was at length devised for 
him. It proved, however, unsuccessful. 

It aj)pcarcd that Moggri igc was acquainted with a Mr. Casey, 
the keeper of a private mad-housc at Pkistow, and having busi¬ 
ness in that neighbourhood, had called upon him. Heu’e lie met a 
Mr. Deuui.soii. After dinner, their conver;iutiou turned upon the 
subject of Young Watson, and of his pa t and present difficulties, 
which Moggridge dwelt upon at some Icn ; when Mr. Dennison 
observed : “ What a capital hiding-place Mr. Casey's mad-houso 
would be! ” A confidence was at length reposed as to Y oun g Watson's 
need of concealment, when it appeared that Denuisoo had himself 
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conip to consult Afr. Casey, as to whether he would afford a shelter 
to TItistlevvood, who was in like jeopardy ; a pecuniary offer was 
made tt* Mr. Casey, which was accepted, and it was agreed hetwocu 
tlieiii, tliat VVat.sou and Thistlewood w'ould he brought in the 
course of the week. 

Some short time previously, Moggridgo, on a visit to Young 
Watson, had hrouglit with him a mutual friend of theirs, a Mr. 
Fondrcdl, a bootmaker in Newgate Street, whose services, in tlio 
after escape of this young man, were of so much and essential 
value. It is rather a curious circumstance that this rendroll was 
a descendant from the same family, whose name, in connexion 
with the concealment of Cliarles 11. in the oak tree, takes so 
important a place in the romantic liistory of his dangers and 
escapes. The family for many years enjoyed a pension of 100?. 
from tlic crown, hut from some reason not known to the narrator, 
its present representative was not in receipt of the royal bounty, 

A meeting had taken place at reudrell’s, whim it was agreed 
between liimaelf, Moggridge, and Dcimisoii, that Young Watson 
should ho n'moved to Mr. Casey’s house the Monday following ; 
hut by some mistake, Thistlewood was taken in his stead ! lie 
was comhietcd to Plaistow by Moggridge ami I’endrell, and was 
strangely disajipointcd at not finding Young Y^atson there. After 
tlic departure of his two friends, he became violent and uneasy ; 
said he was trepanned into a maddiouse, and insisted upon leaving 
it. No ohjection being made, he left the asylum prepared for him, 
in the full belief that his wife hail conspired with others to confine 
him in a maddiouse. 

The sum offered by government for the discovery of Young 
Watson was in itself large, while the knowledge tliat any sum 
might have boon obtained from the secretary of sta f s office, pro- 
videil information could bo given of his retreat, t;)^(>tlior with the 
arrest of his concealer, was enough to make tb boldest tremble. 
Tiio secret, too, of bis coneenlment wa® already known to several: 
poor and needy men, whose imprudence, or the temptatioips of a 
largo suni/>f money, might at an’, time betray. And all this risk! 
for wliat ? to save the life of a rash, unthinking man, whose folly, 
rashness, and iinjirudeiice, liad placed the gallows black before 
him ; while wife and children, life itself, were staked against 
the saving of a man, unseen until protected, unknown until bo- 
friendod. 

Friendship docs much. Humanity did more. 
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TIio slightest noise sooincd frauglit with tfiTors, while an unex¬ 
pected liiioch at the door, or ea'^ual survey of the house, caused 
fresh anxiety. Ills evening walks were now cut off, but prom])tcd 
by his curious fear. Young Watson kept a studious wiiteli by day 
on all who passed. At night, with pistols witldn his reach, he got 
what fevered sleep he could. 

One day, wliile prying tlirougli the window at who might pass, 
ho almo.st started from his }K)st, a.s ho .saw A’ickery, the llow-street 
ofKcor, wateliing from the window.*? of an empty house immediately 
o}iposit(;, ami next to tlie one ahe.'idy si'arclied ! The game was 
up. The police laid at last hunted him down ! Jfe crept from 
the window, and remained, u.s well as he could, sheltered and 
concealed. Tt was a dark and dismal night for all. Tlie bope- 
lessness of escape—the certainty that pursuit had traced him to 
the very (hau-—gave the death-blow to the liopc (‘ither of Young 
Wat.jon’s sidety in bis present slielter, or tliglit from it, It was an 
anxious, fearlul night ; ajid seated round the (ire, xvbile the risst 
of the household A\cre in bod, Young ^Yatson, his ])roleclor, W'ith 
hi.s witV. and son, sat gloomy and miatrustfid. Speculation W'as 
lnis\ in (heir minds, and Avitli half-hrcatlied w'ords, they kojtt a 
noisfh'^'S ('onvei’satlon. It wa.s 7 iear njidnight, and their thoughts 
w'ei'e full ol’ dread—(heir words of 1 ‘ear. 

A knock ! a single, loud, and nnexp<M‘ted knock, .'-truck at tlie 
door! All starU'd to their h'et I llesolute, and det<u'niincd to 
hell Ins life dearly, Young Wat.-.on rushed u]) to his room and 
seized his pistoK, wliile the sum, taught hy tlie example of his 
some threc-Tuonth.-i’ eompanlou, and desirous to a.ssl.st in liis e.scape, 
armed himself witli a dirk, and thus eipiippod, sallied out at the 
haek of the house into a .small garden with Young Watson, Avho, 
strong in Ids determination to kill or he killed, .stood waiting tlie 
moment to act. 

All seemed lost. Tho hom e wa.s no douht .surrounded—resist¬ 
ance usolo.-!s. After (juietiiig, as he hc.st could, the fear.s of his 
^ wife, Afr. Hull took aliglit, and, cxjiecting to be seized the moment 
lie removed the fiistcnings. In- a.^sumed as much indiflerwicc as he 
could, and opened the door. 

II, Roll. 
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THE riilLOSOPIIY OF FACTS 

" ♦ 

Titrut: h no one ^vho possesses a, deeper faith than I do in the 
present powors and nltiinato progression of tho human sjieeics. 
The dlbtanecs of worlds, whiuh, notwithstanding their magnitude, 
appear to ns mere sp<3eks, Imvo been accurately calculated by the 
iiiatliematlciau; the depths of our planet have been compelled by 
th(‘ geologist to render up the pages of its past history : the per* 
fectiou of mccluinics, by which the labour of thousands has been 
reduced to a lc>v manual operations, and the triumphs of steam, 
wliieli lias annihilated space and time, and b»'okcn down all 
boundaries between the brotlierliood of man :—these are just 
proofs of the jtower that has been boasted, Jiut, without throwing 
a dumper upon exertion, by inquiring >vbethcr there have not 
beeji similar pliascs of progression in tho anterior history of tho 
human kind, or hinting that the law of the physical world is also 
the law of the mental, “ Thus fur shalt thou come, and here shall 
thy proud waves ho stayed,” it may be as well to give a man a 
midge, at least, in those his dreams of this day’s utilitarianism,—to 
show Imn that there is sometliing else to live for, besides buying 
and selling. * 

But, however mysterious tho amount of man’s knowledge, there 
is a thing Cipiallv mysterious, the amount of bis ignorance. Though 
he has amassed facts, ransacked nature, and pushed his know¬ 
ledge to the uttermost, the Baconian jirinciplc of modern philoso¬ 
phy, of building theories upon facts, has not one whit more suc¬ 
ceeded in informing him of tho nature of things tleui the exploded, 
but porliaps not altogether untrue, system of an; ‘riit philosophy— 
jRrst const niotiijg the theory and then assorting the fact^. We 
know tho»‘hirms of mutter, but what know we of matter itself ? 
We know tho operations of the steam-engine; it has become to 
oiir mitid 's eye almost the child of our creation, a second monster 
of Franlvonstein ; but what know we of tho soul ? Wc know tho 
political relations of nations,—the metaphysical actions of mind— 
hut what know wc of ourselves ? This is a wisdom which has 
been—which is invaluable,—but which seems to bo passing away: 
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rNQOI 2EAYTON wus the oracle of aj^cs ago ; but wlioro has 
been the rcspoiistMii later except amongst the savage sagos 
of the eastern and western worlds, whom we have contributed to 
destroy ? 

E Ciolo doscOJldit yvu6i fftwirrov 

said th(^ Roman satirist, catching the inspiration ; hut this is 
altogetlier lost sight of in tbia utilitarian, go-a-head age. Tliero 
is a Iiiglicr wisdom and more glorious progression for man, than 
conatructing cotton-mills, and flying over tlic world by Bteani. 
Mind, we do not say that this is not a stage of his advancement— 
that great social advantages arc not derivable to* the human family 
therefrorij,—hut simply that it is not his ultimate destination. The 
progression of our ancient brethren was one of pure intellect,— 
of high art: after thousands of years they are our exemplars to 
this moment: oiirr, is no doubi more practical, more uirhn'mUy 
useful ; hut which is most abiding in the priiiclples and constitution 
of the Innnan mind ?—whicli assuciatCB itself more with the exist¬ 
ence and elements of an immortal soul ? It is altogether a 
qiie.stion of nature, and not of degree. This error is ])omullrig 
fiot merely onr plulo.sophy, hut freezing up our feelings and aJlec- 
tions, and even debasing our language. The title of the standard 
modern work upon astronomy, is “ Mocanique Celeste.” Wo hear 
the phra.-.e eoii->tantly rej)cated “ Mcchanibm of the neovens.” 
J dclinc mechanism to be a woik whose motions must come to an 
end, de.splte the will and despite the ropuira of the contriver. Now 
no such thing can be predicated of the fabric of the Heavens. 
The language is calculated to degrade the conceptions ; and to 
reduce God’s uiilverst*, of wliieli wo, perhaps, can grasp with 
difiiculty hut a fractional part, to lh(3 mere aiTangement of the 
springs and wheels of a ])iece of clock-work. There is another 
phrase of later date, which I consider to be more unphilosophical 
and oflensive : it is essentially utilitarian : I mean that of breads 
stuffs. Now I do think it no favourable i^ign of the progression 
of the Spirit of man, when the fruits of the earth arc descjiibed in 
the same category as the p -'iductB of the loom ; hut as my object 
is to discuss truth, and not to dogmatise, 1 request your liberal 
pages for the purpose of eon verging a few more rays of light upon 
an interesting subject. 

1 maintain, then, tho progression of man, but that it is to be 
one of mental and not of material dcvcl qfmeut. 1 maintain tliat 
material progression, if I may so term it, has already made its 

r2 
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appcaranro nt various inforvals in past agoa, in certain c^tIcs of 
tiuie and in diili-roiit forms, ami that these eycloHseem subject to 
a Jaw \\]ii(di has been guessed at, but which, as a mcta]iliysica] 
problem on tlie mightiest scale, ia almost impossible to establish. 
Tiiat Jaw' s('enis to bo a suceessiuu of temaru revolutions, wliether 
of wairlds or of men,—wliether of principles or of facts. This lias 
not escaped attention among jihilo.sophors. It lias been assorted 
that the facts of history repeat thcnisolvcs—as comets return in 
their orbits—llio moving jtrinciples, the circumstances, the same. 
It h as heeij assorted that the very characters of jiarticular indi¬ 
viduals are reproduced, fitted for a siniihirity of times. It has 
1)0011 personally experienced by many that there is a reeurrcuce of 
facts, ivlimi ive have exclaimed, “ surely such a cireunist.nice has 
occurred to us hefore,” And whether w e explain this tact on the 
pvinei|il(' just mentioned, or ascribe it to what is called ilualifi/oi 
mind, or to a sudden lapse of memory into some luifidhoinable abyss, 
wdiirli tben returns, hut divides the fact between its commciieemcnt 
and its elono, and recognises it ns tn-o, we have said enough to 
show that this idea is by no means luwv, that lads arc rejiroduced 
ill last circles, complicated hut certain—a mighty psyelmlogical 
system. WJiat tlion has been uniform, yve w^ould also establish as 
true. The progiession of man consi.sts within him. To his 
pow'crs of feeling and conception we can assign no bound ; hut 
he is cramped and controlled by facts without him,—facts, in nmnj 
iustaiices (and herein consists his greatest ignorance), with which 
he has contrihiited, and is daily cojitributing, to surround liinibclf. 
1 do not proloss to slop human action, it is but the sign of inner 
powL'r *, but 1 would attempt to regulate it; and I would do this, 
by showing, that a great deal of man's misery arises from himself, 
by his giving impulse to a scries of these mighty vortices whose 
tendency is to cngul})h him, and by tracing these astouisliiug 
results to the iniiiuto point of action from which they comraoiiccd 
to move. PhiIo.sopliers say that the nucleus of -c.r planet was a 
mist, and the telescope discovers the iudistiimt specks of the 
milky way ^to ho a system. 

Prop a stone into a lake, and straigbtw'ay you set a nunihcr of 
coueeiitric circles in motion, and those at the extremity are gradu¬ 
ally widening in proportion to the force with which you tliiw, and 
the sij^e of tlie stone let fall. If any obstacle meets those advanc¬ 
ing circles, they impinge, and produce new revolutions of circles in 
their tunir In the mean time the centre has become again 
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placUl, and the stone which has been tlio cause of all, is porliaps 
still travelling down slowly to its unknown di'pth. Such is tlic 
Jirst analogy that occurs to me. by which to exjdain the nature 
and operation of facts ns acting upon the social surface. Now it 
appears at first sight that tliis is but a vain and trilling analogy, 
but it is not. Tt serves to cxprt'ss the philosophy of the thing, 
the inode in wliieh actions o]»ei ate, circling from near to far, and 
producing new systems of circles, connected with a cause which 
ha.s already lairied itself, as it Wfue, in a forgotten post. And, 
secondly, wo cannot tell, even with respect to jdic waves open th« 
water themselves ;—they may operate upon things invisihh^ to us 
so as to atlect them, We cannot presume to call this trilling, or 
indifferent ; some insect life may be sliortcned in the, to them, 
tempest that is created. Nor is the. cause of all this destroyed ; 
it is only hidden, not lost, and may, in its new poBition, produce 
now effects. 

But lot us take a plainer, hecausc' more ])ractical, analogy. 
The soil ()f a field is ploughed up. and to tin* ,sui']n’ise of the 
farmer, unknown flowers spring there, that wore never, as ho 
thinks, planted there ; or a garden is dug up, and weeds of some 
strange species appear tliore. Now w'o know that they were not 
of s[K)nfaneoiis growth. There must have been a cycle of time 
and of circumstances, perhaps a witlo one, under wlilcli they 
originally sunk too deeply into the ground for giowth, and under 
■vvliicli they again made their uncxjiocted aj)})caj‘ance. But was 
either their disapjmaraiicc or* their re-appcarance, inditleront ? 
Then how account for their proservation ? “ Tlie times and seasons 
are not in our own power.” Their di.sappcarance might have 
been a judgment or a mercy: their rc-ap])carance the Bnine, if not 
to us, at least to other creatures in the scale of being: and thus 
this analogy is doubly illustrative of our argument, because it 
shows the operation of the princii>le, and touches ns in its application. 

Let us strengthen our po.sition by another analogy on a larger 
scale. Fathoms deep, in an inimeasur.able waste of haiTcn ocean, 
exist myriads upon myriaiis of infinitesimal beings, ciTdowod witli 
life, instinct, energy, and motion ; they construct habitations—; 
they erect palaces higher than our loftie- 1 —they ajipear upon the 
surface of the water— the]} Jniild a '•.m'hl; and, in the cycle of 
ages, it becomes the home of a porti -rt of the human race, and 
the theatre of love, hatred, industry, ^ eiiius—all the smiling arts 
of peace, or all the bloody miseries of war : but it would require 
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tlio vi.siftTi of tin angel io connect tlie last catastrophe of that 
world 'Mtli tljo first faint insect-movement, that thousands of 
years liefore, had ])ut in motion the centre of this mighty system. 
How tlien can we talk of the triviality or iiidifleroTice of actions ? 

1 'liei‘e is no possibility of any fact being indifferent. The tread 
of my foot may he the destruction of a world,—it is nothing to 
tlie ui’gniuent that that world be an insect one. The glance of mv 
eye may smile a moral blight, or call up a whole circle of rejoic¬ 
ing ('motions. The first crack of a patch of plaster on a wall, may 
^ei'niinato in empl(*ymcnt, giving bread to numerous families ; or, 
if that simph'- fact he let grow, may terminate in the death of a 
father and supporter, of a lover or an infant, and gtmerate again 
its own pych; of calamities. 

The (rrecks, tliat acute and metaphysical people, early dls- 
covej'cd the existence of this vn.st chain of moral and material 
events. Tlicir great historical tragedies Averc composed under 
the form of Trilogies- The slight fact took in tlu'm its starting 
point, and grcAv until it sAvclIed into its fearful catastrophe, i^or 
did it end there : from that catastrophe another .seed generated 
and grenv; and the eventual development of the first fact assumctl 
a cliaraeter of ternary succp,ssioii, from Avhicli the term Trilogy 
is derived. 

Tim Germans have also followed this arrangement in their 
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draniiitie literature, but tlunr explicntioti is derived from mere 
human soinres, and not from liis^toric agency, or tlie fortune^ of 
heroes ; so that they cannot be pup]»o.sed to have viotved this 
arrangement in the light of an artistic device, hut to have adopted 
it as thti actual opiTation of a universal truth. 

The French have applied the prlncijdc to ])olitics. ' inl have in¬ 
troduced a new ]*brase, not merely into their Jar /uige, hut our 
own —Un fa}t accompli —not to express, solely, tne conclusion of 
a cyi'Je of facts, but also the starting piiint of another generation, 
sAveeping onward to the eompletior. of a grander crisis. 

But tlie mo.st extraordinary cunfirmntion of the truth of the 
theory is the revelation of the doctrine in the .saered writings. 
We are told that Deity visits the sins of the fathers on the 
children to the third and fourth generation.” This, then, which 
cannot he regarded as an individual punishment for offences, must 
be regarded as the declaration of a regulating law, and i.s quite 
pufiieient for human guidance, although the reasons and mode of 
Avorlviug out of that law must still remain a mystery. 
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Before I proceed with the story whicli, of greater length and 
more explanatory detail, will place these principles in a fullin' 
light, 1 shall lay before the roailer some minor ani'cdotes in jioint, 
which will serve to strengthen iny argument and illustrate nay 
inoaiiifig ; and as in a ease of this kind instruction solely is in¬ 
tended, and the placing valuable truths, for the »])oculation or the 
reception of those who may bo intcrostod in them, before the 
public miiiLl, I shall premise tliat there is no dressing-up in thena 
of imaginary or. even j>artial facts to make good a supposititious 
case, riiero is no deception ; they arc genuine cases — occtirring 
at dillerent times, and in dilforent places, to the knowledge of tho 
>vriter of this j)a])er : and appearing to him not only as strungo 
in themselves, but as liaving ulterior ]iurposeH ; they have im¬ 
pressed tliemselves strongly on his mind, and have gradually 
worked themselves in his jiulgraent into the form of examples 
to atrengtlien a great philos()})hical proposition. 

The first ease is that of a man who had' been living for many 
years in a .state of great and deailly sin, and whose heart, by 
succcs.^, and absence of tliscovcry, had hecoinc totally seared, 
botli to a boisc of lii.s crime anil its con'nnpiences. At two 
separate, and shortl}’^ distant times, two individuals, who had paid 
the penalty ot poverty and disgrace for a similar olVence, anil who 
had no eomiexiou whatever witli oadi other, were presented before 
this person in all their wretchedness of nusery, like spectres in the 
revolution of the cvclc of facts. Whv w'cro they tljus attracted 
from diirorenl places, and under different circumstances, so as 
thus to pass, gliu.st-like, before tlio earthly vision of this person 
doiibtle.s.s, not accidentally in the gre.'it scale of cau.so.s and events ; 
but the fir.st' and second appeared and vanishod, unnoted as 
they came, and there was no iin^fl'CssioTi on his mental eye. 
In about tijo same period of lime, between the. appearance of 
the first and .second individuals, this person by the discovery of 
a new and final offence, i7»j;,'bed the m'cowplbh'd fact, both of hb 
own previous course, and i*f tlmir premonitory appearance, and 
fell into a similar posltiwii debasement and misery. Who will 
he hardy enough here to talk of accident, and want ♦)!' connection 1 
It is evident those two fellow-offenderr- «ere thus purposely moved 
romid in their orbit of action to fi l*il a design, and give a 
w'arniog that, though then unnoted, uas suhaetjuontly, by that 
individual, and by others, so Interpreted. 

IVJy second instance is that of a goatlcman who bad grievously 
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violated the confidence of his friend in his dearest domestic rela¬ 
tions. 7’liis friend had the happiness to die before a discovery 
was rtiade, which would have served to have brought him ])rokciT- 
licarted to the grave, being one of the most sensitive and amiable 
(tf liunian beings. lie happened to be buried in the vaults of a 

clmrcli in a tlistant part of-, which have the strange 

power of naturally mummyizing the bodies placed there, so that 
after a few months the cotfins might bo opened for the inspection 
of friends who may again wish to sec them. The individual who 
Iiad thus so deeply injured him was travelling in company with 
a legal friiuid in the neighbourhood ; and, mind you, was ignorant 
of the place of bis victim’s burial. Tliese two, actuated by curi- 
oslly, paid a visit to those rcmarlvahlc vanlis. The very first 
vault they entered contained a single coftin—it was ! 

“ There lies Mr. 8-^!” said the so.xton. 

This was tlie second part of the accomplished fact. In six 
months aftcrAvards tliis gentleman w'as discovcMcd in a fresh in- 
trigiio w'ilh a member of a family, for whom liis friend and 
travelling comj»aiiioii aetod as solicitor, and this very man w'as^ 
employed to sue him for damages, and ruin liim ! \\ ere these 

faets in themselves trivial, or rather did tliey not regularly liar- 
monise and revolve upon themsolv(^s ;—coiiimcncing, connecting, 
and concluding ? Was it not as if tlic s]>irit of the injured man 
bad given into the hands of Ids stranger visitant his case, to pro- 
aeciite and procure vengeance for his wrongs ? 

James N-was a member of ^lic bar, of agreeable manners, 

fine talents, and generally accomplished. lie Avas also a man of 
good family, and i>ossessed of good fortune. All these advantages 
Avcrc throAvii aAvay. lie aimed at coinjianionship Avith tlie highest 
society, Avhero ho was only tolerated for his conv'^ Ial <p:alities. 
lie gambled—ho lost all principle—he Avas ruij.‘u. Tlie razor 
was snatebed from bis throat ]>y a fj iend avIio (-i^.coA'cred his in¬ 
tended suicide in time—be Avas privately smuggled out of tbo 
country, and Avent to Constantmojdr. He became a favourite in 
high ([uarters there—Avas offered v- omotion in that State, if lie rc- 
nounctsl Chr’lstianity. lie did —he became an Apostate, and Avas 
rcAA'urded. Years rolled on, and thoiiglits of the pa.st and yearn¬ 
ings for the future returned upon him ; ho privately made an 
engagement ANuththo master of a trading vessel, at (JonstnntinopJe, 
to return to his OAvn country. Ilis abandoned faith had embit- 
tered bis happiness, and ho purposed to return to it again. His 
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secret was betrayed. He received tlio fatal message, for wldcli, 
in that country, there is but one interpretatioti ; niul passing 
along on(i of the corridors of tlu‘ seraglio, he was met hv the two 
mutes, wlio threw liitn down and strangled him. The application 
of tliis fait accompli to my theory is equally plain, though not in 
its iiiferenees so personal. We must therefore leave it to work its 
way upon the mind, in confirmation of our positions, especially as 
it is liable to more ni}>terious application than it is our present 
purpose to discuss. 

It is with no intention of heing tedious that we reiterate isolated 
and independent examples, hut merely to establish a chain of 
argument, and to give others s(uue data to guide them in the 
inquiry as one of great interest; and, therefori', wc offer another 
case, still, as wc think it necessary again to affirm, of our own 
knowledge. 

A gentleman, a distiller hy trade, had raised himself fj-om 
being a poor, shoeless liov, to grunt opulence and importance in 
his county. Having arrived at the pinnacle oithld position, he 
Koeraod (piito intoxicated-with success, and lost altogether the sense 
of his own true position in society. I believe there is no more dan¬ 
gerous nor abandoned state of mind. Jlc lived in high society, who 
were necessarily, hy county interests and comity business, hrouglit 
into communication with him ; bnt liis natural vulgarit}', instead of 
being checked and controlled into meanness, as having yet hi.s 
fortune to make, now cxhil)It<‘d itself in full-blown, dictatorial, 
low-hinguaged insolence. Ho wa»i given to drinking, hut, though a 
distiller, no spirit ever passed his lips: he used to drink wine by 
turablcrs-full. Tliis fact is noccssary to ho stated. Ostentatious in 
his connexions witli the great, and his*ex[ien<liturc to entertain 
them, he wa.s a man fond of money, and not inclined to show 
leniency to tlie poor or those inuhu- him. Having thus poiirtrayed 
liis circumstance'^ and his character, T proceed, briefly, to state 
his warnings and liis fate, an,L doscrihe the wliecl of oiremnstancos 
.that, as 1 contend, boro bim. upon its periphery to his ffnal fate. 

One Sunday, he made his itppi'arauce in lii;- s(-at atchui’ch in the 
inflated pride of wealth, and surrounded hy his happy, handsome 
family ; after church he received a letter announcing to him the 
failure of a merchant who was indehteu to him five hundred 
pounds, This was nothing to him as a los.i in a pecuniary way, 
but it served to irritate and inflame bis passion, and drfnehim still 
oftener to the wine-bottle for the eubuing week. 'I'ho Bccond 
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Sunday saw him again in Iiis place, he rode there and from it in 
his carriage; ho had again his retinue of family and servants about 
liiui ; on this Sunday he was called out of church to inform him that 
tlio CAtens!VC cattle sheds on his country estate, a few miles out of 
the lo>\ n, were on fire; these were all consumed, togctlier with forty 
head of cattle. This loss was severe, it amounted to niun' than a 
tliOLisiind pounds, hut still it could neither atfect his credit or his 
comfort: this was not the j>ur})()so of tlic cycle of visitation. It 
happened however, unfortunately, that in his avarice lie was seized 
with tlio dreadful idea of inalcing that a case of ineendiarisiu, (in 
order to recover from the county,) whieli was plainly and piihlicly 
known to be more accident, and toedi an oath, as necessary to that 
oifeet. The tliird Sunday he was dead—and died in so reniarkahlc 
a manner as to make a great impression in bin neighbourbood. 
Ills free living bad oonsidorably injured his general habit of body. 
On some slight illness ho had retired to hi-s room, and there received 
a remarkable and nnusual wound, which ended his e.xistenco 
fpilclvly by supeilteTiing mortiiicatlon. Here ai.so Is an ovample of 
the trilogistic revtdutions of circumstances, aUbongh it.*! orbit is 
smaller and the time of motion (jiiickor, but doubtles.s its accom^ 
plhhed fact having fulfilled its own mission, served, and indeed, 
did eventually serve, to set a new cycle in motion with respect to 
the fate and fortunes of his surviving family. 

I sliall add another oxain])lo, and I do it gladly from the puhli(‘ 
journals of tlie day ; First, to preserve a strange instance of the 
theory I have ])ropoundcd ; ami Secondly, heeatise ii has been 
already noticed in several papers and attracted jmblie attention, so 
that thi'i’c will bo double etfect in my application of what has 
already interested thcin> though hut as a passing incident of 
human existence. 

A young man, in senico, of good abilities a' J good character, 
i.s sent b}' liis mistress, re-siding in the country, to a jeweller’s in 
a neighbouring town, to luing her a diamond ring. IJe jirocures 
it and i t'turus, and in crossing c wooden bridge, he drops the rinq^ 
among s<vno brushwood on the brink of the river. He searches and 
cannot find it: stupified with astonishment and affright, he dreads to 
his mistress lest he should ho susipccted of a theft, ile flies, 
visits India, brings his abilities and integrity into play, makes a for¬ 
tune, and after the lapse of many years, returns to England ; his first 
honest and kind-hearted intention being to visit his former mistress, 
bringing her a ring e<pal in. value to the one he had so strangely 
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loft. lie readies tlic neighbouring' village, and taltcs his '^vay by 
the very same fatal spot, A stranger inoet^ him, wlio, nttraeted 
by lus manner, udvs him does any tiling aileet him ; lie then 
details the; history of the ring, its loss, his flight, liis 'wanderings, 
his snceess in life, his return, and liis present purpo^'C. “I’erhaps,” 
said the stranger, tin- ring may bo there still,” and putting down 
Ids stick into tlie hollotv of an old tree that impeded tlie stream, he 
draws out tlie ring that had boon lost. liis honesty nas gniiran- 
teiMl, and lie had been rai-^ed in the world ; and now, having fill- 
lllled lur, own mission, and pr rhaps given new iiypnlsi's of thought, 
feding, and action to others, ho had returned to reap the fruit of 
his Idhoiirs, and to find himself independent and happy. On 
rearling this narration, of tlie irutli of whleli tlicre nan he no rea- 


sonalde doiiht, one is imrnodiat<-ly rominded of raineU’s tale of 
“ the Hermit,” and tempted to think, almost, tliat the stranger 
who met him must liavc been an angel in disguise ; hut passing 
this as im]Kn-tineiit to our tlieory, tlic 'wdiole statement serves 
strongly to maintain and confirm it, and we dbuht not it will so 


appear to the mijirejudicod inquirer. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, wlicn a very young lad, paid a 
visit late one evening, to a house immediately adjoining a (hitliodral, 
the Avlicreahouts of wliidi it is unnecessar} to mention. Thehouso 
was the olHcial residence of the sacristan, Avho was a shoe-maker 


by trade ; the lad went to get a pair of shoes. While he Ava3 
waitiuif, there was word hroudit to the sacri-tan that there Averc 
robbers in the vaults. Tie got torcdies and [dstols, and aecompa- 
nied by his tAVo sons, strong and brave young men, Avent to tho 
vaults in the performance of his duty. Tlic lad earnestly requested 
to accompany them ; tlie younger sou fook charge of’him. When 
tliey entered the vaults, they proceeded at once to one Avhieh Avas 
termed *• tlic Iloyal,” where a great many persons of lank Avcrc 
buried, as it Avas supposed lohhm’s AVouJd seek that vault for 
tlic purpose of stealing tho leau. On entering this vault, a sad 
and disgusting speetaele ]ir< ..f nted the robbers Icid indeed 

been tlierc : the rich vclw: palls had hern caiTied oil*, the leaden 
coffins had been sawn asunder, and the 1 in various stages of 

decomposition, were l}ing on tlie groun 1 In one corner of the 
vnidt had lain for years, a remarkable lead coffin ; it was not 
exactly AA-liat we call a coffin, but it appeared as if sheet-lead had 
been rolled round the body, still pres<‘rving the shap* of the poor 
human frame that mouldered witliin it. The report lan, for there 
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ivas nororoi'd of itshurial, that it contained tlio body of some person 
of ctinscqncDfC who liad died iu Franco, that it luid boon sunk in the 
soa, attached by ropes, and thus brought over; but who lie was, or 
wJiy buried there, nobody could tell. The lad, in surveyint^ I lie body 
thus so stranii’clv buried, and so stranjxclv CA'hunicd, klelasl some- 
thine' with hi.s foot; he picked it up, and found that it was a small 
leaden case witli a lid, and the sacristan sagely supposed tliat it 
had confuined the gentleman’s heart, (1 have omitted to mention 
that the body was omhalined): (his, nitli a few strange-looking 
French artificial flowers that had decked the corpse, was all that 
the\ discovered. The robbers bad ma»!e good their retreat. 

Years rolled on, and the boy bad bceomc a man; the memory of 
Iii,s night’s .adventure, wlien a youth, wa.s almost forgotten ; he had 
been at a great sehool, he liad gradimted at Oxford, In* liad been 
called to the bar, and in the heart of this great city ho was tuding 
hanonvaldy, hut hardly, for advancement. At this time, in the 
circle of his acquaintance, lie continually heard a great deal of the 
beauty and aceompli'dirnents of a \oimg Frenchgirl, l^Iadcmoiselle 

Melanie de Ji-, she was an orphan, and had come over with 

the cliildiru of a respectable J'lnglish family, more in the light of 
a companion than governess. She herself liad English blood in 
her veins, hut she was ignorant of her connexions, if any existed, 
IShe liad been told by her mother that she ought to he in posses¬ 
sion of some inheritance, hut her information on that point was 
scanty, and though liope and imagination gave many pleasing pie- 
tiirc.s to Jier young and innocent blind, it was more than ]trohahlc 
that th(‘} were untrue as indistinct. However, she was a very 
charming girl, her friends could not think of parting vvith her, and 
they were sure, that, .at aity time when absolutely t*', ,‘essary for her 
settlement iu life, she could obtain an advani -gcous estahlish- 
iiicnt. It happened that our young advocate was introduced to 
Mudeinoiscllo Melanie, and, ardent and impassioned in all his 
thoiight.s and feelings, he no soor'cr ^aw her than he loved her, 
and not to tire my readers in a pkilosoj'hical paper with a tedious ' 
description*of courtship, fur a true tale, he married her. lie had a 
small independence ; he liad a good profession ; and with love, 
healih, and talent, he could see no cloud gathering athwart his 
career of honourable ambition. 

Such are generally the feelings of youth; but however pleasing 
to run into debt to Hope, it only adds to the fell power of Despair 
when he forecloses the mortgage. My friend had miscalculated; 
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tlie law is a loii^ and laborious profession ; the prizes depend 
little xipon chanee. An iiierensin;^ family and some private 
losses had made Jiis position very and his ]>rospoet.s not 

S'lcdi as those an ulfectionale husband and fatlier would desire 
for those near and dear to liim ; hut Melanie still kept up his 
h(’art and his s])irit.s, used often jocularly to say that her grand 
connexions would mie day or another turn up, and that she would 
yet he a foi tiuie to him. Her husband used to smile at tliis, and 
tell hei’ that that was unnecessary, for she already was one. 

After another interval of years, mv friend was once more In 
his natal eity on family business, and at the hoitse of his brother, 
who was eurate of ono of its lowest and most jioverty-striekeu 
parishes. It was In tin* time of the cholera, when all peisonswere 
bowed vvitli the fear of momentaiy dlsaolution, and when even the 
clergy Ll lemselves shrank, In many iustnnees, from the etui- 
BCtpienees whicli might accrue to their families from the poiTorm- 
anec of their duly. ]\fy friend’s brother w^as a man of high 
prineijde, and putting liis life in better keeping than his own earc, 
was always foremost in every necessary work ujton that oeea* 
aioii. The two brothers, alter a hmg evening’s elnit over the 
dillerent eireumstanecs of the day and time, had retired to rest, 
and were already asleep, wlnm they were aroused ly a loud 
knocking at the door. On looking out, (hey saw three men of 
the lowest and most sinister desc-rijition, with stout bludgeons in 
their hands, and attemled by a >avage-looking dog. “ Wliat did 
they want “ They had eumc to rettucst his reverence to attend 
a ])oor dying man.” lie ohjecled at that n n season a lilc Inmr, and 
iurIci* such HusiiicioiKs eircurnstanees. They swore to him that 
not a liair of his liead should come to hajin, and eoTijniK.'d him not 
to ahandmi a dying soul in his last hour. Thus appealed to, the 
curate no longer hesitated, hut said, ‘‘ Voii inusl permit mo to 
take my brother.” The three men hearing this, retired some 
distance for a conference ; av ^nigth the s]»okesmau said, “ Wo 
^trust your roverenee, let him come.” 

Through lane within lane, uml court within court, the men con¬ 
ducted tluun with the most ccreniOiiiou3re?>if r f; they were evidently 
in the lowest and vilest haunts of the city, hut tlieir passage W'us 
untuolesto<j[. and they felt completely secure '‘llcre is the place, 
your reverence,” said the leader, striding ovc; a putrefying kennel, 
and diving into a dark cellar. The brother stopped, “ I swear,” 
said the robber, “by-, that there shall no harm happen to a 
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hair of your heads ; I have brought you safe, and safe I will 
bring you back. I told iiiy dying comrade i would fetch you ; 
y(Mi would not desert a dying soul.” Thus adjured, they entered. 

Tlie cc'llai* was damp ami dark. There was no mistaking novv 
the natui’O of the lawless calling of tlic men. At one end sat 
tliroe thieves playing cards on the upper head of an rmj>ty 
beer cask, a miHerublo tallow candle set in the biing-hole; 
while the atmosphere was so dense, that the smoke would liardly 
rise ; a gin bottle and broken cu]) stood between them. Although 
their coiinmnions liad entered, they eontiiiuetl their game. 

Get uj». Jim, and light a candle for tlio gentlemen,” snlil tlie 
spokesman loader of the curate and his brother. It was lit. In the 
Inr corner, on tlie liarc flags, on a puddle of w'et straw, lav the 
form of a man in the la&t stage of the cholera. No medical aid 
had been scat for ; he wishetl to die ; he wished to bo riil of the 
life he had been loading. IJe had been a res]»ectab]i' tradesman’s 
son, and had been seduced bv women, drink, and bad com- 
pany. Jlo laid turned in one day to church, for want of some¬ 
thing to do, and had heard the gontloman preach, and it had 
remiudod him of old times, wlieii he used to accompany lus fatlier 
to church, so Jio could not die easy until lie had seen him. This 
was the dying roliber’s unhappy talc. The curate prayed, and 
endeavoured to administer to liim spiritual consolation, binding 
the man sunk into a state of collapse, ho Avent over to the men to 
propose that they should go for the parish doctor : the brother 
htill remained beside the dying, man. lie rallied again, and 
mistaking one brother for the other, ho said, 

“Hush! hush! come nearer. I have been a great sinner; I 
robbed a clmrcli, I robbed^tbe dead ; hut here, here ncrc,—” and 
fumbling in the damp straw, he drew forth a lull of crumpled 
parchnn'iit, handed it to the astonished lawyer, and fell backward 
from exhaustion. 

“ This, then, w^as one of the robbers in the Cathedral that 
night.” said the la>vycr to his brother, as they returned home, 
guardoJ as before. 

What an end for crime ! ^Vliat a warning to youth ! But what 
wore the feelings of the lawyer on arriving at home, when, 
opou'ug the parchments, lie discovered that they were the title- 
deeds of an estate, and that the name was the same as that of 
his own Avifo, Melanie de R-. 

It was not my intention to write this paper merely to amuse, or 
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to afford a subtle disquisition to exercise tlic mind, unless I 
could suggest useful maxims for the rcgiilutioii of the conduct of 
my readers ■with reference to facts, in order to prevent any 
of them (which will bo reward enough to me for niy trouble) 
from being overwhelmed, either in themselves or families, in such 
vortices of calamity as I have oxhihit(‘d in all times and among 
all classes, to have emni'aced whut is commonly termed a series of 
imh/ferent actions. Wv have seen that no word is indifferent; 
u forthriy no fact can be : and eould we trace the most important 
events of om' lives to their first germs, it would surprise U8 to 
discover the murder, in tlie first cruel killing of the fly; the 
robbery in the first stealthily appropriated piece of sugar, of tho 
infant man. The poet utters the oracle of a deep philosojihy, 
wdicn he says—■ 

‘‘ Tho child its father of the man.” 

The intervals of time, however long, destroy nothing of tho' 
consecutiveiicss of events, or of ideas and feelings, wliieli are as 
true events as acted ones. Tlic eilico (»f time is hutUo ripen 
th.em for good or evil ; and as the octogenarian cannot remember 
every 2 )ulsation of existence from tiu' first perceptions, although 
he is conscious of his identity, and feels now, though his life has 
heen agitated hy many ineident.s .and events, tliat his existence is 
rounding into a sleep, !(► aw.aken again with new modifications of 
being ; so though intervals of motives to action may exist, or may 
remain unnoticed and forgotten, we know they may bo dormant, 
hut not dead, and will return regular and pcq>etual cycles of 
fresh causes and cfl'eets. In tliis view of the ca.se there is many 
an action of the youngest that receive.s the toleration and 

provokes tlic laughter of tlie deliglitcd •parent, tliough' the judg¬ 
ment at the same time informed him or her that the action in 
question was neither iinliffcreut nor light: tin; pl.-asurc consisting 
hut in the witnessing the pr' coeity of iufaiit-miinicry of mature 
WTong. But docs philosojiby teach this strictness with children ? 

' The answ’er is, there is no in the matter ; hut if there 

were, the answer again is, cxporicnco provc.s the nteossity of 
ah.stinencc from such folly—restriction is l-'tter than destruction 
In this view of the ca.se there is many an iud 'jj'ercnt action of our 
own, that, if we would beforehand trace oi t its probable course 
and cycle of conaequL-ncos, we niost assuredly would abbtuin from ; 
therefore, as we cannot altogether do this, let us be cautious and 
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guanlcd in tlio actions themselves. How many a reader knows 
imtnl>Lrs of his .aequaint.ances, wlio have siirrounded thomselvoa 
■with ealainities, imima^incd till felt, tlie ranine and |jn\ver of which 
lliey cannot fntiioin, merely from li^ht eircuinstanees of appa¬ 
rently the most indifferent imjirudcucc. These arc not selfish nor 
niisaiithropie views. AVe may he ci'iutioii^ without being cold— 
we may he prudent, without being upiith(W.lfi—hut I do not wish 
my moralities to he tedious, and euncludo with this apopthegin;— 
A minor raised a stone from the hoUotu of a mine; It had some 
shining parts : thc.se he throw away, and kept the rest, though 
only to make a ■jiot or a kt'ttle : ;i cJrUil found the remainder, 
and charmed by Its glittering, he took it home and jait it under a 
g'lass-case in his little cabinet. oi-rtf. 


TlfE WISDOM OF ‘SVNOTTTFH FLACK.” 

—«— 

Most y>ersons rememhor the place which it was once thought 
not pn)]KT to name to ears polite. There are now two places in 
each of which the same eticpiette is kept up with regard to tlje 
other. This reserve must proceed from one of two motives : first, 
the individuals who find themselves in one of the.se limbos may 
not think those congregated in the other woi-th mentioning ; or, 
secondly, they may hold them in a veneration too profound to iidmit 
of the hahittial naming of their hahitat. On tliis momentous 
point it would be presum]>tuous in ” ’ to decide; we hove little sym¬ 
pathy with the frequenters of either place, tliongij. as in duty 
huiiiAl, wc think each wiser than the other, and 1 immeasurably 
superior to the pzohine “ out of doors.” 

At tlic jireseiit moment, hoaevei, having just concluded the 
laborious operation of selecting Lorn thirty millions the wisest 
and best men wc could find to f.li the benches of a neighbouring 
locality, wh have scarcely a moment left to bestow “ on another 
]>lace.” >Still it may he an object of legitimate curiosity to con- 
jocture what it is likely to undertake and accomplish nc.vt year, 
influenced as it must be, by the character and opinions of men, 
haranguing or deliberating elscwdiere. It is a fact not suflieiently 
considered by the public, that “ another place ” has no idiosyn- 
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crasy of its own, Lut displays a sort of second-hand chavacter 
impressed upon it by an external agency. Its hereditary disposi¬ 
tions are modified by every accident; it sympathises with all the 
change's effected in a neighbouring nseonibly, and reflects, though 
feebly and imperfectly, ils successive forms and colours. It is the 
j»assive organ of legislation. All the .activity it seems to possess 
comes to it from Avitbout, so that to ascertain wbnt it will tbink o^ 
do luidor any given circumstances, we have only to ac(ntaint our- 
sehes witli tbe ideas and detenuinatious of its bettor half. 


And what (piallties is tins better half likely to exhibit next ses¬ 
sion ^ Will il bo fii'iy, and ini]K‘tuous, and eager to go a-bcad, or 
tamely inrbned to rc'pose on the ]>olitical back-wati'v, and be 
floated into the roar of the age? In sundry j>.irts of the ojupire, 
obscure intimations have been llirown out tlial we are fast ap¬ 
proaching the })rocincts of a netv Golden Age, in which all poli¬ 
tical dlfrerences ayIII di.sap])ear, and every man be seen sitting 
down contentedly under the shadow' of his neighbours’ opinions. 
Party is to lay aside its wca]a)n8 ; men of strong leelings and high 
prineiplos are to coab^seo amicably wdth people Avho lia\c no feel¬ 
ings or j>rinci]des at all, and tbe w'orld is to be infinitely llie bettor 
*^for it. In this universal regeneration “another plac<'” will of 
course pariicijnite ; and if w'o glance at it.s normal conditions, avc 
shall jtrobably bo disposed to acknowledge that there is consider¬ 
able room for improvement. To Ix' thuiuaiglily eonvinced of this, 
Avc liave but to look back a little, to examine it.s sayings and 
doings during the ])rccodlng sci^ion ; to calculate the efforts it 
made to achieve uotbing, and the por])lcxlties and emhariassmcnts 
it was under to discover .sonic method of killing time. 


Occasionally during the daw/rt#' th(3 present year, wo used, 
ivay of variely, to drop into “another place ’ to observe the 
show's and appearances with which our ancestors would seem to 
baie been much delighted. And what ivas it that we saw ? 
Very much that puzzled our po i -. of conjecture. Lesg fortunate 
than Panto, wc found no gooil-imturod manufacturer of verse or 
*prose to guide us through t!jo intricacies of that doleful leglon. 
On the floor of a dimly-lighted apartment we b. h‘'bl sundry figures, 
mostly stationary, and beard from time tu ti u ■ tbe chirping as of 
grassiiopners, Avbicb, in our bcuevolcm'c, avc fain to accept 
for human speech. But the topics, it may i e aslccd, Avb,it w'crc 
they i Did they .-mack of the vitality of tlii-s age of sf ' im and 
noise, or were they thin and airy like the speakers, an t iu the 
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cracked moulds of anti(]uity, and redolent of tlic political cliarnel 
house ? repress nil iiioliuation to pursue such profane iiKpii- 

ries, and desire to have it bedieved that we profit greatly by the 
sage discourses we there and then lieard—all the speakers being 
titled, and titles invariably conferring upon men the power to 
delight and instruct others. Still wo have been upon the whole 
disappointed in “ another jdaco.” The grim and bony shadows 
of legislators who there congregate, not so much to transact public 
business as to illustrate the position that >vhile all the rest of the 
world is actively engaged they have nothing to do, and seldom get 
properly tliaw'cd irntil June. Like the hcais, they arc hibernating 
animals, who should not ho disturbed till the sun rid<3s with Taurus ; 
they may then come forward with some chance of continuing 
awake five hours in the twcnty-foim, ]»art]y for their own amuse¬ 
ment, and partly for the benefit of the nation. 

But w hen these ancient geatlemcu are roused by a sort of legis¬ 
lative galvanism into activity, wliat is it that they perform ? To 
w'hat generous sentiments do they give utterance ? ^^^lat proofs 
do they uflcr that the interests of this mighty empire arc iiitelli- 
gihlo to tliem ; that they arc familiar witli tlic character of our 
industry, that they have duly estimated the value of our colonial 
cstahlishments, that they have familiarised themselves wdth our 
genius, moral and intellectual ? Have they qualified themselves 
to pour the poison of tropes and figures into our oars, and to allure 
us from the consideration of our rights by the blaudishmciitB and 
witcbeiies of laiigaiage, by gorgeqjus imagery and piles of rich and 
dazzling thoughts thrown up over the every-day world till they 
pierce the empyrean ? Po w'c, wliile listening to their words, 
iinagino that they speak ^ho styL gods, and foi'gct our w'rongs 
and sufferings in the deep and powerful fascination oi their aristo¬ 
cratic rhetoric ! 

Alas, nothing <tf all this! But the inmates of ’ another place ” 
are pcihaf),s humble, inquisitive Christians, w'ho examine the rela¬ 
tions of pinuids, shillings, and pcrjce. ;^iid watch over the vutgar 
interests of the nation ? Jn some sense they are often sufficiently 
Imniblc. We find them, for example, entering minutely into the 
liistory of a soup-kitchen, advancing certain propositions, relating 
cortaiti circumstances presumed to bo facts, and scattering certain 
accusations believed to be well founded. This constitutes the 
tvork of one day ; and having conscientiously accomplished it, the 
wise men adjourn to indulge in hock and champagne, and gamble. 
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intrigue, or sleep, till the morrow. They then repair again to 
“another place,” and. having no particular business prepared 
for them, nothing to lcgi.slate upon in the actual state of the 
country, nothing connected with our numerous distant depondon- 
cies, or with the complicated relations subsisting between us 
and foreign states, tliey return to the all-engrossing topic of the 
soup-lvitchcn, confess that they liad been inadvertently betrayed into 
certain errors and mis-statements, that the evidence laid beforo 
tboiii liad been incomplete, ami tliat consequently they desire to 
make a sort of retractation. The faculty of sayjng .and unsaying 
being among their privileges, they retract accordingly ; and thus 
the second afternoon is protitahly eoiisuracd. The third dreary day 
dawns and witnesses in “ another place ” the same dearth of legis¬ 
lative cm])loymi'nt. They search their journals, they look wistfully 
at each other, tlicy glance imploringly at the door leading from 
the national place of business, in the hope that some stray hill, 
some topic prolific of discussion or contradiction, some hint upon 
which a Inmgry orator might fasten, may present itself. Jlut tho 
people in the antipodes of “another place ” aro ijicvorahlc, and 
W'itliout paying the least attention to the windy suspirations of the 
primitive gods of tlie earth, proceed strenuously with their own 
work, feeding the pauper in one place, and condemning him to 
starvation in another, according to the influence of the stars. 
Shocked by this development of the monopolising spirit, the men 
of titles and distinctions, the hereditary oracles of tho "world, 
revert a third time to their soiI])-kitchcii, and turn it over and 
over, and round and round, to discover whether (U* not anything 
more can bo got out of it. In^iis way, and by the help of 

certain complimentary phrases, they aM tho fatal sisters in 

Bpiimliig out one hour and a half more of their lives, when, 
conceiving that they have achuived wonders fur the happi¬ 
ness of the country, they adjourn again. Dukedoms and 

marquisates impart no skill in statesmanship. Even tho 
^Countess of Salisbury’s garter, though hrmnd round the 
forehead, would scarcely act like political inspiration ; and ao the 
melancholy grandees drop a fourth time down in their glittering 
equipages to “another place ” without precis dy knowing wherefore 
they do so, and how they are to find employoieut when they get 
there. The soup-kitchen is stale, hut it must serve once more. 
The great props of the State, with “Atlant^an should .is fit to 
bear tho weight of mightiest monarchies,” sit in conclave on the 
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kettle niul the skiniinlng-dish ; Bport tlicir syllogisms and llieir 
enthyin(‘mcs ; remember their Eton and their Harrow days ; and 
strive to ])lmn]> out their unleavened discourses witli tlireadbare 
verses from the (Ircek and Latin poets. Whether they tiuote 
rifdit or wrong, it matters not. Their memories have l>et*oinc 
like the tub of the Baiiaidcs, through Avliicli all scholarsliip would 
leak as fast as it miglit he poured in. So that thouglj iheir prac¬ 
tised cars may detect a false quantity, they would not ho In the 
least slioeked at hearing a ])assagc from the Eumcnidcs attributed 
to lloincv. If th^; da_\s of theological discussion were not over, 
they might invite an Kpiscopalian orat(»r to entertain them with a 
political diatribe on the five points, not of the People’s Charter, 
hut of the controversy between the (Tilvinists and the Ai-miiiia,ny. 
Unfortunately, these helps to logihlation are worn out. Jahe the 
divinities of I’oganism, therefore, these Patricians of the nine¬ 
teenth century aie condemned to feed their airy iiitcllects a fourth 
time on the steams of the souj>'kitclien, Avhicli, rolling round the 
oligarcliical Olympos, ascend thin and va])Oiiry to their nostrils, 
suggesting no idea of sacriticial pomp, hut redolent rather of 
hungry paupers anti Irishmen, defrauded of their Sunday’s dinner. 

WTll no one, therefore, have pity upon “another place,” and 
supply it with some small pittance of occupation ? We have con¬ 
stitutional philosophers who descant hahitually on the marvellous 
benefits wo derive from these two lu'anches of the legislature 
whicli sit on tlie hanks of the Thames aiid enliven our winters by 
their witty oxliibitions, but can (riseover no equity in the way in 
which the constitution has thought fit to tax tlieir legislative 
powers, all the labour being he;?^Y^'j][ on one, and all the leisure on 
the other. The hcroditai^ House is a real Cas'h; of Indolence, 
wdiere gartered knights and mitred prelates l o.i at each otlier, 
and snore in couples. And yet it is considc n highly ohjection- 
ahle to talk of reforming “ another plo,cc.” There is such a thing, 
wo are t(dd, as a political atmO'j»lu;)'e. by inhaling which a man 
becomes wise rnochanically. Tie doi s not need to study, to con- * 
Slime the* midnight oil, or commune with the tlioughts that 
wander ihrougli darkness, and visit the sleepless in the deepest 
siieiiec of nature. He who hreathos the political atmosphere knows 
things by instinct. His greatness and his success in life depend 
on the topography of his birth-place — on the moral gases in 
which his infant intellect is steeped—on the number of bipeds 
and quadrupeds at his command—on the dimensions of the masses 
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of Lriek and mortar l»y lie is defended from the olcmoifits. 

Be his spiritual organisation eoaiao or line, ho has only to have 
liift cradle rocked in the atmosphere of politics to grow up into a 
lawgiver. 

On the lower levels of society, individuals are horn and nur¬ 
tured for inferior occujiations—for the study of philosophy, of 
literature, or the scionees. In tlieso luiinhle branelies of know¬ 
ledge and [letfy pursuits, low peojde may make some lignro, 
b('eaiise in them nuicli d(‘pends on genius and strenuous applica¬ 
tion. Mveii the vulgar, without an}" aid from garters or coronets, 
may h(M]> up about themselves the glittering riches of language, 
and astaoid over the heiglits of their own sjieeulations Into the 
very lieaven of invention. They may range through the whole 
univi rse of thought—they may even tread within tlio saeroil pre¬ 
cincts of politics, and he masters of the art of ruling millions by 
the sim])le exercise of the will and the tongue. But tliey an 3 not 
on that account a jot the loss vulgar, if they inhabit democratic 
localities, breathe ydoheiaii air in the siihurbs, and ai‘c knowm by 
ignoble appellations. The power to rule comes by nature, wheicas 
learning and philosophy are the gifts of fortune. There is coii- 
scquenLly no merit in possessing them, otherwise we bhoiild sec u 
eliange in the economy of this world’s alfairs. The true philoso¬ 
pher is your memher of “ anotlicr place,” who, in the innate 
dignity of liis po.sition, walks into power and emolument; becomes 
u, minister and an amhassadpr, or obtains the vicarious sway of 
ail empire, lie stands in no need of ordinary acquisitioiiH. Ills 
wisdom is in his blood, ITc derives his autliority fiom his ances¬ 
tors, or rather, ]»crhaps, if v'vhnk more narrowly irlto the matter, 
from the political su])orstitioii of the peojdc, who have always been 
addicted to worship idols, wllliout irnjuiring into their moiits. On 
this feeling’rest the foundntioim of “another place,” which will 
never want moat oi’ battlement to pi’oteetit from popular influence 
while the puldic mind is g .>vcrncd by tlie ideas now jirovalent. In 
good time, reform perliaj>s may come, when its great ajmstlea shall 
have perished in garrets, having wa?-ed their best* energies in 
struggling bravely to achieve the rccognl.i n of just and beneficent 
principles of government. But no mat»cr ; the patriot is not a 
-patriot if he struggle for himself, and mast be content to he a 
•martyr if he desire to enjoy a martyr’s reward, iiam;’y, to live in 
the recollection of his race, and become a name beloved and 
cherished by posterity. 
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^feanwhilo tlic titled «aiid jewelled entity, which from year to 
year sits in Hliinibering state in “ another place,” may p<jrhaps be 
rudely a\rakcned next winter by its new companion. We dislike 
the trade of a seer, and have no aptitude for it; hut looking at 
the rough and obstreperous gentlemen whom the sagacity of the 
country has selected to represent them in the antochanibci- to 
“ anotlier place,” we arc led to ciitcrtaiu certain CAjjcctations 
which wo may as well perhaps keo]) to ourselves. In other parts 
of the domain of nature, ilie fleeting is raoditicd hy the. permanent; 
but in the institutionB of this country it is not so. Here that 
wdiich Is permanent receives its impress and bias from that which 
owes Its birth to accident, and wliich comes and goes like the 
shadows of the eluiids. Is this right? We presume so, otlicr- 
wise it would he altered, for we arc a wise pe ople, slow to deli¬ 
berate, and quick to act. 

One circumstauce included within the limits of this subject, 
which has seldom, if ever, been pointed out, may just now, per- 
hajis, be tliougbt to merit particular attention. It is ibis. That 
while one brunch of our legislature is supposed to grow" antiquated 
ill the course of a few years, and therefore t(f need periodical 
rencw'als, the other is looked upon as all tho better for its anti¬ 
quity, and for being coinpletcdy out of harmony w'lth the ago. 
On nit political philosophers will doubtless he aide to assign a 
reason for this, which, to them, will apjiear satisfactory, though 
not, w'e fear, to us. What tliey may feel inclined to say wrn shall 
leave them in their wisdom to explain, and state our own vulgar 
views of w’hat is likely to hoppon from that sublime .arrangement 
which they so profoundly adrlyJt^.jr. Each sucecssi.o. House of 
Commons, that is elected by the people, will poss-^ less and less 
analogy to tho hereditary House; : less conformity < 5 thought; less 
community of teeling; les.s forhoaranee and toleration for ante¬ 
diluvian usages and sentimoiits. The old poetical fable, which 
present.^ a living body allied to 'i eorp^c, will ho realised before 
oui' eyes. I\e shall behold the faatasdc drollery of active and 
powerful realities overridden l)y shadows, until the time comes for 
a further development of our constitution, by the reconstruction of 

another place.” 

Towards this consummation wo are rapidly tending. Until 
recently tho jjopular element in the body politic seemed to bo 
paralysed, as it exercised no inlluenco, and was made no aeccnmt 
of. Now, liowevorj through a series of fortunate accidents, or 
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rather, perhaps, tlirougli the operation of certain irrcsistlhlc ])rin- 
ciple.s, it is aetjuiring soiaotliing like au ascoiiJaiicy, anti whcMi 
communities outer upon this part of their career, it is seMoin 
found easy to stop them. i^]vcry day strengthens tlie cause of 
progress. Legislators and ministers, the leaders of parties, and 
t))o loaders of tbo press, agree in proelaiming’ this truth. The 
worhl, tlicreforo, may yet hope to witness something like real 
wisdom in “ aiiotlicr place,” not iutlet'd indigenous and of spou- 
ta,ucous growth, hut transferred thitliov from without, in ways 
most novel and anomalous, A.lready the grim passages of reform 
display thomseive,'^ in the political liori/.on, tlioiigli the ]i!d)itual 
and professional sootlisayors of the natioji dcularo they can dis¬ 
cover no such things, hut, OJi tine eoJitraiy, secuu fully ]>orsiiaded 
tliat, for eentiiries to eome, everything will proceed in the regular 
track. However, as the future helongs to everyhody, avc an.* free 
to fje^hiori it as we please, and our pleasure is to think that it will 
not ill all things rcsemldo the ]>ast. 


THE PAUPEU FUNERAL. 

Among the country poor there Is no ohject which appeals so 
touchinirlv to our coiumiseratihn as the aged widow. She is often 
alone in the world, a solitary and sih'nt sulFercr, whore the eye of 
compassion seldom reaches her,Retreat, and tlic liand of charity 
doles out but a parsimonious bounty. • Tlic groans hf her misery 
pass unheard or imlieeded, and she linger^ out the painful 
remnant of a wretched life muier llio tyranny ‘ f parish l^^jj^slation, 
while struggling beneath ;1 j.‘ crubhing hurthon of age, liclplcaa- 
uess, and want. To lior the world is a dungeon, surmounted by 
gorgeous pinnacles and towci's, the glories of which she is unahio 
to reach ; but while slic .•'('Cb tlieir splenuonrs afar ylf, all within 
her sphere of action is gloom and dew’lMion. Surrounded by an 
atmosphere of blighting poverty, her e. r r>ssailod by the hum of 
busy life—^Imsy in crime, and teeming A^ith the seeds of death— 
she looks in vain for Bym])athy from those whobt; bosoms are 
estranged by misory, aiul hut too commonly hardeiu d in sin. To 
her there appears neither chb nor how in the tin bid stream of 
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Time. It .seems stagnant, aiul dark witli woe. No ray of joyous 
light fulls on it, hut the bitters of misery arc infused with poisou- 
on.s prevalence, until the noxious draught mingles fatally with 
tlie springs of existence, and stops the languid current from that 
inYSterious fountuin. Fj-iendless and forlorn, she lives unpitied, 
and dies unregretted. If she has children, they arc at too great 
a distaijc<‘ to perforin tlicir filial duties round the bed of an 
aged mother. They arc too scantily supplied, from the paradise 
of enjoyment, to cast any flowers upon the barren patli of her 
pilgrimage. Tlio wheels of Time move sullenly along, clogged 
with the aecimudating weiglit of tlieir own cares, and these too 
frequently render them insensible to the severer sunerings of 
those who elaim their sympathy. They behold not tlu' writhings 
of a (leci’t'pit and deserted jiarent ; they hear not her sighs ; they 
witm'SH not lu'r himenlalions. kSlic is desolate and alone. She. 
hasLs in tlie Bunsliinc, hut it warms her not: it docs hut mock 
her misery. The frost of winter is witliiri the. well, and the 
waters of life arc congealing at tlie spring. The tempest roars 
over her dwTiJing of mud and straw, as if to drown the sighs she 
is perjietiially' heaving at the dismal uniformity of her lot. 

During a residence of two years in the country, I was an 
cyo-witnes.s to much of the wretchedness endured by this bereaved 
class of our fellow-creatures, and of a yioor widow, more espoeia1!l|^ 
j^wliose eliaracter interested me much, from the imreplning patience 
w'ith which she submitted to a lot of protracte<l ami unrelieved 
privation. I will endeavour to trdcc a few of tlie very sombre 
shadows of her mo.st disastrous course, jmrsuiug the sorrowful 
detail of her last moments, ai'j vyhat immediately followed. J 
was in the liahit of vi.siting*hor two or throe time., a-week, during 
the term of my residence in her neighbourhood ' and, tliough my 
meausiW-'re on too narrow a scale to admit of my doing much, I 
did not, therefore, withhold the little I <-ouId .‘'pare from a store so 
straitened as scarcely' to sullicc f, r my own most frugal wants. 

The object of my .so limited l^ounty was in her eightieth year, 
BO curved bj’’ age and infirmity as to ho alino.st dwarfed, and 
leeblo as to lie all hut helpless. Her breath camo from her in 
short gasps, as if her lungs had no longer room to play, and her 
articulation was consequently so obstructed, that to a stranger 
she was scarcely intelligible. Her eye was dim and glazed, w hile 
the lid, flaccid and shrivelled, almost covered the dull orb, beneath 
which it peered through the narrow opening, with that lack-lustre 
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oppression so pccnliar to age, on the Land of iiifinnlty lias 

laid its last burthen. 

The hovel—for such it was—occupied by this bereaved wwmian 
Lad been originally erected for cattle. The walls were of mud, 
rising about five feet above the earth, surmounted by a narrow, 
thatched roof, double the height of tbo walls, and so “ o’erpatch('d ” 
by ill~practi^.cd liatids, as, like the clothes of Otw.ay’s hag, and 
no less of the jioor old inmate, to speak “ variety of wretchod- 
noss,” Within, the naked str.aAV—for there was: no ceiling—was 
covered A\itb eobvA’^ebs, so licavv Avitb dust us to be nearlv dctacbcd 

%r • «/ 

fj'om the tliateh ; aud tliose strong incrustations engendered in 
damp localities, where foul and fetid exhalations continually 
form the most noxious d(‘posits. Avlnch had, no doubt, iu this don 
oi‘ sidi'erlng jioA'crty, boon tlio gradual accumulations of y(*artf. 
From them there Avas perpetually disengaged a pungenl vapour, 
AAliich considerably iuipedcd tlie respiration, and imjiaited so 
nauseous a smell that it Avas a positive penalty to remain, even for 
a foAv minutes, beneath tlie roof of this iniserablo habitation. A 
BTiiall AviiuloAV, inserted when the slnal Avas eouA'oj ted into Avbat 
the proprietor, Avith the plausible discretion of a parochial land¬ 
lord, termed a cottage, avus nearly covered Avith paper, in order to 
supply the panes of glass wbich the rude winds, or the riulcr 
imj)S of the neighbourijig hamlet, had Avantonly broken. This 
aperture, called a window, though it paid no tax to the State, Avas 
about tAVo feet srjuare, and had been originally glazed, from the 
fragments of a Avorn-oiit ciiciiinher frame, purchased, in the post 
tOAVii, by tlie liberal owner of (ho widow’s tenement, at the time 
of its erection. There was scaivrly space enough for the admis^ 
sion of fresh air—thus, the atmos})hcre^vithin Avas at all times stag¬ 
nant and uiiAvholcsome, The lioor, originally pavcMl witli broken 
bricks, bad sunk into inr.unicrable liolloAVS, so as to row^tcr any 
footing, unaceiistoracd to it numerous inecpialitics, extroinely inse¬ 
cure. In one corner of the miserable apartment Avas a straw 
pallet, placed upon the tli'Or, and coverctl Avitb a tattered rug. 
Across this Avas laid a long oaken staff, Avith which the aged 
creature used nightly to scare the rat,-, A'.licn they invaded her 
frequently sleepless pilloAv. Those Amro ei ms creatures Avero the 
only companion,s of her nightly solitude ’ and she was obliged to 
suspend from one of the cross-beams that supported the roof, her 
small modicum of meal, iu order to secure it from their nocturnal 
depredations. 
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For til in hovel the wretched tenant paid nincpoiico a-week out 
of the half-crown allowed by the parish, leaving one shilling and 
iiinopence for clothes and maintenance. Sho had no other 
resources ; and yet, so rooted was her aversion to the conline- 
ment of a workhons(\ that she preferred struggling with the 
severest privations, contriving to live on this pittance, her chief 
food being meal and })otatoes. Uer beverage consisted almost 
entirely of the leaves of tea which had been twice infused—once 
by the mistress of one of the few families which had servants in 
the neighbourhood, and secondly l)y those servants, who, when 
they had obtained all they coulil from them, hy repeated applica¬ 
tions of boiling water, hostowod them upon the widow as an 
acknowledged luxury. These desiccated tea-leaves the grateful 
creature stewed, day after day, swallowing tlic diluted dingy 
infusion with an expressed satisfaction and relish that would liave 
amazed a modern sybarite, and have forced a cry of wonder from 
the sternest of those uncieiu simpletons who gloried in privation as 
thoij’ summum bouum, and in physical evil as the consummation 
of human cxc(;llence. As I liave already said, her daily food was 
meal and a few j)otatoos—wlien she could get them. IJeyond 
what casual charity supplied—and this was extremely little—those 
were her only nutriment. And yet sho daily blessed God for his 
mercies, with a fjeling’ and fervour that has often melted my 
heart, while it probed my conscience. There "was nothing coun¬ 
terfeit in her suhmissiun to the ilivino inflictiou^—it was radical 
and sinccri'. Her trial was a sofo one, yet she did not repine ; 
for under every Jiang of her bereavement she rose from it hut the 
more assured that there was i’^'^surc laid up for her in another 
and a better world. 

The term of her jnlgrimngo was now rapidly verging tow’ards 
its clo^rfi*. The solemn w'aruiug of dectli had been already given, 
in her daily increasing weakness, whieli reduced her frame to a 
state of pitiable prostration. 

One morning I entered her dismal dwelling, and found her 
stretched «pon the hard, comfortless bed—on which she had 
Bcarcoly, for years, passed a night of uninterrupted repose—appa¬ 
rently in the last stage of her wretched life. Sho had been 
attacked, the day previously, with cholei’a, and it had left her so 
feeble that she could with difficulty move her almost fleshless 
limb.s. As soon, however, as I entered she managed to raise 
herself from the hard pallet on which she was lying, and having 
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welcomed my presence witli her usunl benediction of “ God bless 
you,” began to repent one of Watts’s hymns, with a pathos and 
fervour that surprised me. Tho tears trickled copiously down her 
grimed and channelled cheeks, as she poui’cd out this humble 
effusion, and talked of God’s mercy, in a languid whisper, hut 
with visible oarnestne.ss, us if she had been one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of Iiis creatures. “What a blessing,” she observed, 
with the same oppressed utterance, “ that tho God of all mercy 
has turned iny heart to himself; for I am happy, oven in tho 
mitTftt of this worldly misery. It has been, liowover, no world of 
misery to jnc; for though my path is atraiteno'd, It is, ncvorthelcBS, 
the Christian’s path—and that ia a narrow one—to tho paradise 
of saints. My body has suffered ; hut, having no sore upon, my 
conscioneo, niy mind has been generally at rest. I can die 
without repining, though I ‘rejoice with trembling.’ ” 

J)iirii)g this melancholy inteiwicw the parish doctor entered. 
This was his first visit since her terrible attack of tho previous 
day. lie was a rough, coarse man, wdtli a dim, obtuse counte¬ 
nance, w'hicli indicated insensibility of heart so obviously, that 
you instinctively shrank from Ids approach. lie seemed hale and 
hearty, though jiast the prime of life ; but the clownish turn of his 
frame, and his vulgar freedom of address, at onco showed that ho 
was no longer mindful of the “ rock whence he was hewed, or the 
hole of the pit whence he was dig’gcd. ” His intensely black, greasy 
hair, and sallow complexion; his dark, glaring eyes, peering from 
under a pair of galled lids, bn which tbe lashe.s no longer con- 
Bontod to grow ; his full, piirjde lips, scaled, cracked, and fenced 
with a double row of broad y^low teeth; his large, ungainly 
figimc, arrayed in a suit of dingy black, added 'to hia harsh, 
liibcrniaii accent, altogether fixed on the mind of the beholder, at 
the first glance, an impression of obdm*atc inscn.sibility calloua 
indifference. There wn.s r roarsc, sinister grin upon his features 
as ho cutered, which showed how little ho was affected by scenes 
of human suffering. Pa‘''Jng close by where I was seated—upon 
an inverted pail, there being no chair among the .poor widow’s 
household stuff—he took no notice whatever of my presence, but 
Walking hurriedly up to the tattered he I upon which his miserable 
patient lay, said, in a quick, harsh tone— 

“ Well, mother, how are ye ? ” At the same timo grasping 
her wrist, and counting her pulse by a large silv- r watch, that 
ticked almost as loud as a Dutch clock. Tho poor sufferer opened 
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her languid eyes, and after she had, with difficulty, cleared her 
throat of tlic |tldcgin through whieli her breath wheezed, with a 
diHic'iilly ])aiiiful to hoar, replied, in a subdued, Imsky whisper, 

“ JJadly, sir—very badly. I have no strength. I can but 
]»oorly breathe. My old limbs ache. Tiierc is not an iuch of me 
that doesn’t sudbr.” 

“ To be sur-e not,” he answered. “ How should there ? Why, 
ye've been sick enough to kill a horse ; and remember, old 
bodioH can’t expect to have the strength of young ones.” 

“ No indeed, sir. I look not for that. 1 hope 1 ain’t im]»a- 
tient. Man is born to trouble ; and I have proved it. Yet, I 
don’t repine, llis will be done, who tempers the weather to the 
phorn lamb ! ” 

“Aye, this is all very well. Old wives’ fables, hey? Ilut 
ye ’re bettor—a good deal bettor than 1 expected to find ve ; for 
I thought to have found ye gone to yer long home. But ye ’ll 
do yet. Cheer up, old l.idy, and prepare for a beefsteak to-mor¬ 
row. [Meanwhile get some griiol, and take it for yer supper, with 
a tahle-spooiiful of whiskey in it. There’s nothing like yer warm 
whiskey for a weak stomach—hey.” And, with a suppressed 
laugli, he tapped Ins cxhaiibte<l patient on the shoulder with his 
riding-wliip. “ Boii’t forgot the xvhiskey.” 

“Lord help me, sir!” exclaimed the poor woman, with an 
extraoi(linary cll’ort, “how am I to get whiskey, or even grnel, 
with oue-and-nincpouce a-w'Cek to feed and clothe me ? ” 

“Get it? Can’t yo ask yer Irieiid, there? People don’t 
visit sick beds for notliing. ’Tis an expensive hobby, ain’t it, 
ma’am ? Yc ’ll get the patient^hat I recommend, lay ? ” 

“ I shall, sir,” said I, “though 1 have not much faith in the 
proscription.” 

“ W4|j|^ should you know' about it ?- a she-doctor, I suppose. 
Ye had better leave this, ma’am, to men ” Then, turning to the 
dying widow', he said, sharply, “ Come to me to-morrow morning, 
and 1 'll give yc some stutf to strengthen ye.” 

“ Alas!she replied, scarcely now' able to articulate, “I 
vanuot even crawl along my room, much more walk up to your 
lionour’.s house.” 

“ Ah, hut ye must stir ycrself, woman. Walking will do ye 
good. ’Twill make the sluggish blood bound.” 

“ That’s all past, now'. I shall never walk again. My account 
is summed np.” 
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“ Tut, yc muat walk, or, if ye can’t, why crawl, for yc must 
come to me. 1 can’t waFito my precious time in ruiiiiin" after old 
bodies who arc unable to look after themstdves. Ycr in charj>'e 
of the parish, and ye must get yer patrons to stiuup down a little 
more brass for bettor attendance. ’Till yc do, ye must come to 
me, or yc ’ll get no physic. A doctor of medicine can’t afford, on 
parish allowance, to run after every crone that has the cholic, and 
no money to cure it. I say yo must come to mo, or ye 'll see no 
doctor—mind that. I have come once, and, as it is, shan’t get 
a (dear shilling for my visit. Time is money, and I must contrive 
to biing prolit out of it in the shape of jiounds, shillings, and 
pence. T.ake ycr gruel, mind ; and don't forget the whiskey—if 
yc can get it.” Saying this, he turned upon his heel and (juitted 
the. cottage ; but after a few moments returning to the door, 
bawled out—“ Mind yo don’t neglect to sec me to-morrow at my 
bouse, and bring a bottle with ye for tbo physic, or, if ye han’t .a 
bottle, bring a Idaddor.” Retreating once more from the scene of 
misery, 1 beard him “ whistling as ho wont, for want of thought.” 
It were charity to assume this, as a thoughtless man is ever better 
than an insensible one. 

Alas ! for the poor, when they are unfortunate enough to bo 
committed to “ the tender mercies ” of the parish doctor ! How 
often do they fall victims to the neglect of this mercenary func¬ 
tionary ! I believe thousands in this so-called liapjiy couutiy die 
yearly of sheer neglect. God forbid I should place all parish 
apothecaries in the same category, but from my own knowbulge I 
can liave no hcsit,atioii in saying that there arc some among them 
who arc anything but an honour.^ the Christian naijic. 

I lost no time in preparing the gmol, as soon as the man of 
drugs had given mo the benefit of his absence, ami pouring some 
brandy into it, wbicli I thought preferable to Avliiskej^Mjisrdwlth- 
staudiug the physician » fiiiL, presented it to the unhappy sufferer, 
who was now groaning w'uh agony. She could only take a few 
spoonfuls. I was induced to stay the longer in this homely diivcl- 
ling, as the dying woman had no regular attendant. A neighbour 
came in occasionally to sec liowr she wel l on, but having herself a 
large family to look after, she could not devote much of her time 
to the requiromonts of the aged wido'^'. The invalid having 
rallied a little after taking the brandy, I quitted her to make one 
or two visits of a .similar kind, wliicli was my daily practice during 
my residence in this wTctchcd neighboui-hood. Tlici e were several 
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old womoii, in a condition Boarcely less helpless, with no better 
allowaiict! froni the parish ; and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could supply the necessities of nature from their miserable 
pittance. Disease is so closely allied to extreme poverty, that 
death frequently cuts off the sufferer without the assuagement 
>vhich is commonly found at this solemn liour of visitation, and 
thus many die, unpitiod and unkno^vn, hut to a few of the 
bereaved community by whom they ai’e surrounded, under the sad 
severities of their visitation. 

Beforo the following morning the poor widow was a corpse. »Shc 
presented a dreadful spectacle. ]ler features had been so dis¬ 
figured by rats that she was scarcely recognisable. I repaired to 
the house of the doctor, the parish M.D,, for he had purchased a 
diploma somewhere, and those lottor.s followed his name on a largo 
metal plate upon the door of his surgery. 

‘‘Well,” ho said, as I stood before his counter, while a dull 
smilo dilated his large idccred lips—“ Well, how’s the old 
woman ? " 

“ Dead, sir ! ” 

“ Ah ! I guessed ns much; she hadn’t a leg to .stand on. 
Well, betwixt yc an<l myself, the pariah won’t grieve. These old 
folks arc a Beriou.s incumbrance.” 

“The incumbrance, then, has been removed^ The sufferer is 
now a saint in heaven.” 

“ No ; d’ye think so ? D’ye imagine those old gossips find 
such snug quarters wdien they ’re sluffod into the churchyard ? 
The parson tells us such things, but you know parsons are paid for 
preaching, and pretty stoutly are wo taxed for the Uumbiv;, hey ? ” 

“ Perliaps, sir, you ’ll apprise the parish authorities *>f iliu death, 
and how attentive you, their stipendiary physician- 'o ore f.o tho 
dying wflsiii^in’s wants.” 

“ What d’ye moan ? ” 

Drooisely what I say. A good morning and a better con¬ 
science to you.” So saying, I loft the “ regular practitioner” to 
his roflcctionst 

The breath was scarcely out of the poor widow’s body when the 
parish authorities sent a coffin-maker to measure it for tho grave. 
The man so commissioned was a Dissenter, and one of that order 
tho most fioroely opposed to tho Established Church. He was a 
Baptist, embracing likewise tho extreme views of Calvin, and 
claiming to be one of tha elect. His hair was cropped close to his 
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scalp, and, though ho assumed a sober, sanctified air, ho was 
nevertheless nnablo to look the piety ho would fain express. 
Though hostile to the Church, Iio >vas encouraged by the guardians 
the poor, because he made elm coffins for such paupers as were 
buried at the parish expense a fraction cheaper than honcster men, 
who chose to eschew the meeting-house. I met him on his return 
from the scene of death. 

“ All! friend,” he exclaimed demurely, “ I ’vo a heon talurig 
the dimensions of one who ’ll have a fiery account to settle in the 
next world. I fear that old woman han’t dio(J in grace. The 
king of hell has just got another subject for eternal burnings,” 

1 was shocked to hear a man so belie his religious professions 
as to speak thus profanely of the dead, but us he was too ignorant 
a person to understand the sincerity of gooef intentions in any who 
disavowed the extreme creed which he himself embraced, 1 forbore 
to notice his observations, but passed on in silence. 

On the following day the corpse was put into the rough, un¬ 
sightly coffin, and screwed down. Upon the cover the initials of 
the widow’s name were rudely traced in black j)aint, with her age, 
seventy-ninO years, in figures that would liavo disgraced the junior 
form of a national school. The unfeeling manner in which this 
“ child of grace,” as he claimed to be, put the body into its homely 
receptacle, preparatory to its consignment to its kindred dust, 
disgusted mo beyond measure, lie turned it into the rough elm 
case as if it had been a lump uf carrion. I expostulated. lie 
looked unutterable indignation, but did not venture to express it, 
performing, however, the remaindy of his sad office^ wdth more 
decency and apparent respect for the doflyd. When he llad finished 
be quitted the cottage without uttering a word. 

The corpse was now ready for interment, which was Jtq*take 
place on the following mornii /. The man whoso indecent obdu¬ 
racy I have just described, though a ^‘chosen vessel,” or ‘"a 
brand plucked from the burning,” as he was wont to declare him¬ 
self to be, was not ashomecl to confess hini^idf the fathqr of three 
children by three different mothers, in add’iiun to seven which he 
had by liis wife. Such was the “mismable sinner” who had 
dared to proclaim that to be a doomed soul which had been 
eminently resigned to the divine chastisements, not only during 
its union with the body in life, but likewise on the etc of its sepa¬ 
ration from it in death. 

At an early hour the next day two old men were sent from the 
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Union, clad in the badges of their social bondage, with a small 
cart drawn by a miserable, lean ass, which liad pastured on the 
common, to convey the corpse to the churchyard. The thin, 
shaggy beast, was scarcely belter than a living shelcton. The 
coflin Avas placed in this rudcliearsc, and draw'ii to the soutliern en¬ 
trance of the hurial-ground, followed by half-a-dozen ragged children 
screaming and bellowing with unconscious indecorum, and occa¬ 
sionally lifting up their young voices in the coarsest blasphemies. 
Moanwliile the jKirish clerk, who united in his own person the t>vo 
oflices of clerk and sexton, had engaged four men from a field 
liard by to fpiit their work for Imlf-an-hour, with consent of their 
employer, wlm was one of the overseiTs, and hear the body into 
church, w'henee it wms to he shortly conveyed to its final resting- 
place upon earth. No soonor had the funeral procession, if it 
might he so termed, reached the “])lacc of graves,” than the four 
lahourera in their smock-frocks, unhh'ached, tattered and filthy, 
their faces, Immls and feet hcgriniod with clay, took the eoipsc 
from the cart in wliich it liad been deposited, and placed it upon 
their shouhlcr.s, when a ragged pall w'as thrown over It, covering 
them to the w'ai.st. They then moved onward, preceded l)y tlio 
minister, towards the main entranee of the church. Not a single 
mourner follow'cd. Tlie children, howvwcr, somewhat nw’ed by tlio 
ccclesia>tieal liabit of the clei-gyman, became silent, but immedi- 
alelv ruslu'fJ to the side of the grave. 

The vicar was a small, pale, da}Tjior man, about fivo-and-fifty, 
W'ho lived only for liini.self, and loved this world too exclusively to 
luivo inuL'h regard for the ne?^. Tie professed to he a friend to 
the poor, but his friendship w'as so entirely confined us profes¬ 
sions, that it scarcely cost him a funeral fee per 'm'.iuuu, which 
was two shill'Mgs and sixpence. He gave a vast deal of— 
advice, but very little money, concluding that by bestowing so 
mu; h counsel gratis, he dissipated a reasonable fortune upon tho 
parish. Tliey wore, however, so v.ugrntolnl as to oiler him no 
ackviowlodgiiiout for the boon. His hair had been fresh curled 
for this melancholy occasion, and he w'ore a broad white silk stock 
that k( ](t his nose in the air at so obtuse au angle that he seemed 
to hav his cye entirely upon hoavon, while his whole heart w'as 
upon earth, where it Avas daily accustomed to balance the chaucc.s 
t>f loss and gain with the nicest arithmetical precision. He 
appeared as spruce as a peacock, strutting before tbe corpse with, 
a mineiiig step, a gradual swing of tho shoulders, and an oeca- 
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slonal (lip of the head, like a militia fugleman on parade. His 
curled hair and lavender gloves, one of which dangled between the 
^fingers of liis left hand, formed a striking contrast with the 
squalid appearance of the funeral party by which he was accom¬ 
panied to the church-door. No relative or friend followed the 
deceased. The coffin-maker preceded the four bearers, and they, 
with the parson and clerk, formed the whole of tlic procession ; 
the two old men from the Union having retired from the church¬ 
yard gate ns soon ns they had resigned their charge into the cus¬ 
tody of those who had undertaken, for the small remuneration of 
a shilling a head, to bear it to its final destination. 

When the coffin was placed upon tlic trcssels, the four burly 
labourers sat beside it, s(|ualid with mud, listening with listless 
apathy to the thin squeaking voice of the minister, who read, with 
affected solemnity, the imposing service for the dead. It was, in 
truth, a pitiable sight. 1 was present, and never did I witness 
anything so appallingly sorrowful. Nothing could be more cold than 
the manner in which the service was delivered. The indifferenco 
of every one engaged was painfully manifest. The bearers, tbo 
clerk—and these, including myself, formed the entire congrega¬ 
tion—seemed to have caught the feeling of the clergyman, being 
alike insensible to the solemn act they were severally assembled 
in Ood’s house to perform. The former, with their soiled faces 
and tattered attire, looked more like the grim ministers of death, 
than sober rustics taking part iu the obsequies of a poor neighbour. 
They were seated close by the coffin, and one of them rested his 
arms on it, gaping round upon the pillars and coiling of the sacred 
edifice, as if it were the first time 2Ie had been within the walls of 
a church. The clerk gabbled over that beautiful psalm selected 
for this solemn occasion, with such indecent haste, that^^» on© 
could mistake how little interest he took was going on. 

In due time the corpse was iigain place<^n|||.tke shoiddera of 
the hearers and borne to the gi’ave, beBi^|||||W it was laid on 
two ragged ropes, that appeared as if thc^iad been, similarly 
employed for several past generations. TJte grave was nearly 
' half fiUed with water, which was baled out li^he clerk before the 
clergyman could proceed. So loose was soil above, that a 
plaii had been fixed on both sides with staves across, to prevent 
the earth from falling in. When the body was ready to bo 
owered, the staves and planks were removed ; hut scarcely had 
:his been accomplished than a large body of clay rolled from cither 
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side with a dull heavy splash into the bottom of the pit, nearly half 
filling it. A portion of this was removed with much difficulty, and 
after considerable delay, the body was hurriedly dropped upon the 
remaining mass. Even then the upper part of the coffin reached 
to within half-a-yard of tlie surface. The confusion and busy 
indifFcrence of the parties engaged, during the w'hole scene, made 
so painful an impression, that my heart recoiled with indignation 
and disgust. The unseemly impatience of the minister was no less 
offensive; than the utter absence of feeling displayed by his subor¬ 
dinate in office, and tJic four men who had been hired for a sliilling 
a liead at the parish cost, to perform a Christian duty. 

The remainder of tlie service, after the body had boon com- 
mlUcd—“ earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,”—was 
hurried over with unbecoming rapidity, lest the damp ground 
should chill the reverend pastor’s blood ; and, when it was con¬ 
cluded, ho skipped from the chiirch-yartl into the vicarage with an 
alacrity that showed how little synipatliy he had with human 
wrt'tchcdncss, and how little the death of the poor widow had 
impressed his heart. In truth, he was the idol of his own worship, 
hut I believe he was tliat idol’s only worshipper. Out of a large 
income of more tlian two thousand a year, of which he did not spen«^ 
one fourth pari, he distributed not in cliarity one farthing in the 
pound. Tic only gave S 2 nritual counsel, if, indeed, that could he 
said to he given for >vhicU tho parish paid him several hundred 
pounds per annum. 

That same evening his demand of half-a-crown upon the over¬ 
seer was satisfied, and after a few weeks, the lonely spot where 
the poor widow had been interred, under circumstance-i so harrow¬ 
ing to a sympathetic hoarl, had been trampled flat, by the urchins 
of tljf^ village school, and there no longer remain^-d any memorial 
of her upon cartl 
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Fimlltweous widi creation ^rns tlio birth of a spirit, subtle, 
insinunting, and oft times im}*orceptible in progress, but mighty, 
eomprohcnsi\c, and nll-])ervading The niobt magnificent of 
Nature’s M'orhs is too weak to chetk its course, and the most 
insignificant atom of her frame is not sufficiently unimportant 
to elude its influence. It sweeps with its sliadovry wing tho bright 
glories of the proudest empire, and loaves its inijiress on the 
leaf that "Nvliirls in the eddies of the autumn nind. Over city 
and hamlet, palace and Imt—over mountain and plain, forest 
and dcscit—over ocean and sky, over earth and its inhabitants, 
over all things animate and inanimate, flows the silent and resist¬ 
less tide of change. The principle of change, as apjilied to the 
reproductne opeiatioub of animal and vegetable life, is exceedingly 
heantiful, and ])erfoct in its philosophy, llowexer anomalous it 
may bccm, it is the veiy spirit of perpetuation—the safeguard of 
future exist once--the iiitei posing shield hetAveen life and aiiiiihila- 
tioii. The tiaiisiiion of the chrysalis to the gorgeous butterfly— 
of the acorn to the kingly oak—of the diminutive seed to iho 
ayyeet flower, whose jieifume aud beauty gladden tho heart, and 
awaken a thousand associations, teaches us that the dcbign of 
change is improvement; that its ^inarch is onward,^ and that 
its destination is perfection. Instriictiye as it is to’ trace tho 
workings of change through the progressive movements of the 
jdiysieal world, they acquire tenfold interest when in 

connection with sentient beii -; and the influence of change 
on the hopes, plans, ambitions, and affections of mankind, pre¬ 
sents to us a page, teeming wj»h gi’cater wonders than fiction ever 
dared to represent, and abounding with pas ^ages of tly^ deepest 
pathos. Man has gcncially been chara-rmisod as “fond of 
change,’ ’ hut this is true only as far as i • g irds a change of his 
own seeking ; having exhausted one round tfter another of occu¬ 
pation or pleasure, his restless spirit prompts him to seek fresh 
excitcihent in untried scenes ; but to tho general and universal 
principle he is naturally averse, and his whole life is e series of 
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efforts to fortify himself against its encroachments, and to sur¬ 
round liimsolf with treasures, whose durability, he vainly flatters 
himself, will outlast its effacing touch. The schoolboy cuts his 
name in the glossy stem of the beech, under wlioso waving foliage 
he has wiled away the holiday afternoon, in the vague and 
unexpressed hope that something connected with himself will 
remain when he is gono and forgotten ; the poet travails in 
mental labour, denying himself rest and relaxation, consuming 
the “midnight oil” and his health together, that there may bo 
retained f 

* ** When the orijr'inul is dust, 

A name, a wretched jneture, and worse bust.” 

The man wdio all his life has been scraping up wealth (a 
scavenger generally of the most dirty description), consoles him¬ 
self, when called to part from It, with the n'flection that “ tho- 
property will be ke]d in the family )'* and the high-born aristocrat 
is gratified with the idea, that tho name and honours of his 
illustrious line will be perpetuated by Ids heir, sleeping, all 
unconscious of the coming greatness, in his costly cradle. 
However varied may he tho objects which twine themselves round 
our hearts, wo are all actuated by one impulse—to shelter them 
from the swelling stream of Time and Change ; and w’C are 
idly busied in erecting our puny barriers against the rising waters. 
Well is it for us, that tho operations of change are (for the most 
part) gentle as they ai’C mighty,—imperceptibly extracting some 
closely-grasped toy from our reluctant hand, and slipping into its 
vacant place, some new substitute ere wc arc well aware of our 
loss : happy is it for us too, titat in jts more startling transitions, 
we possess that pliability which so soon accomm-'dates itself to 
circumstances; otherwise, liow could wc behold fragments of 
prccte*!.- hopes, wrecked and borne away on the restless waves of 
change ? Ilow familiar to us is the exclamation, “ I saw' So-and- 
So to-day—haven’t seen him befure for years—not a bit altered 
that I can see! ” True, not that you can sec; change may have 
passed its hand lluhtly over his features and form, but are you ^ 
sure it has not been at work within ? lias not its passing shadow ’ 
darkened liis “ schemes of hope and pride ? ” Is his heart as 
fresh, Is his faith ns unsuspecting, are his affections as happy and 
pure, as in the days that arc gone ? Docs ho still view things 
through the bright but delusive medium of roseate fancy, or has 
wisdom brought sorrow for its companion, and cold calculation. 
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bred of bitter experience, extinguished the last lingering spark of 
generous fire ? Does ho enter now uj)on projects with the energy 
of a mind that helicves in the existence of their remunerntivo 
capabilities, or does ho go through them with the dull and weary 
air of one who feels them to bo but ** vanity and vexation of 
spirit ? ” 

Alas ! we know that the kernel may bo withered, while 
tlio shell is untouched—that change may spare tiio form, only to 
blight the mind—and that the, heart may grow grey, wliilo yet 
the hair is bright I ()li, spirit of change ! cold is thy touch ; and 
thou loavest in thy track, the chill of desolation round many n 
deserted liearth, long time the gathering-place of happy faces— 
the rallyiug-poiiit of tliose ■who arc striving in tlie world’s wai'farc, 
and the sacred abode of the dear Penates. Few things are cal¬ 
culated to make a more painful impression of the nature of 
change, than the view of empty rooms, once containing within 
their walls so rimch of the warmth and light and joy of life ; 
there is a voice in their silence ever proclaiming the mutability of 
human tilings ; the dull ashes in the cheerless grate are emhlema- 
tical of the decaying embers aforetime brightly burning in bosoms 
now changed and cold ; the remnants of string wdiich lie about on 
the floors, arc types of tlic broken fibres wliioli once bound some 
fond heart to a cherished object—severed now, and bleeding, but 
still refusing to quit tbeir hold. It is nothing to tell us that 
“ the change is for the better," that “ they were glad to leave," 
that “ they would be much belter off when they were gone,*' &c. 
Who but has felt the fallacious character of such comfort in the 
bitterness of a parting hour ? T’teir worldly prospects may ho 
better; they may, perhaps, have a kirgcr share of the good 
things (as they arc called) of this life ; hut tliink you that a place 
*to eat and drink and sleep in, eonstitutes a hime ? Evejfe“'#he ox 
knows its owner, and the ass his master’s crib and if the 
brutes discover a predilection for their accustomed stalls, shall 
the spirit feel no clinging to llic spot so identified with its joys and 
griefs—a spot hallowed by afiection, and endcarod even by 
suffering ; whore some we love have iispod their first words, 
and others have breathed their last sighs. 

' Ye weary-hearted exiles in a foreign land, do yc find full com¬ 
pensation in its warmer skies and richer soil, for the wrench that 
plucked your hearts up by the roots from tbeir native earth ? 
Does the brighter glow of the Ausonian sun counteract tho cold* 
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ness of the stranger’s regard ? Do the exuheraut riches of nature 
scattered around you, satisfy the cravings of the banished spirit ? 
I’crliaps there is scarcely an individual but feels an undefined 
■sensation of regret, a kind of mournfid foreboding at the thought 
of change ; nevertheless, like advcjrsity, it has it uses. It is the 
salt in the ocean of life, W'hlch, however it may impart a hitter 
taste to its waters, keeps them flowing in purity and whole- 
Boincness. Every improvement in science, arts, laws, customs, 
litcratiiro, national or individual character, springs from the 
}>rinciplo of change—it is as a vast thoroughfare, a “right 
of way,” for the ever-shifting and innumerable atoms wdiich 
make “ the sum of human things”—the “ side-wings," through 
which the dfomatis pa'sonn'" of life’s farce, sliall W'C call 
it ? or tragedy ? may pass in one guise, and repays in another. 
The existeuco of change is the life of hope ; and the knowledge 
that no state of things is for ever, has contributed to the support of 
many a luckless wight, wdio has been fain to console himself with 
those fragments of philosophy, those crumbs of stoicism, shaken 
from the cloth of Plato’s table. 

“ \V’ol],” say they, “ it’s a long lane that has no turning, and 
W’hon a change dors come, it must be for the better—that’s one 
comfort; ” and w'itli the more reckless or despairing, “ Ah ! 
well, never mind my hoy, it will he nil ono a hundred years 
hence ;thus illustrating, in their poor attomjjts at consola¬ 
tion, the universal expectations which hang upon the movements 
of change. Although the principle of change is the same in all 
cases, theie is a wide distinction in the mode of its ministration. 
Its operations in the physical "^orld arc gradual, rcgidar, and cer¬ 
tain in their developments,*producing a succession oj’ results which 
may he confidently expected, and so great is thc\ precision, that 
some Tf the finest sciences arc based uj/oii the unfailing order that 
charactcrise.s their revolutions ; but I he same power, in its exercise 
over the condition and welfare of man, is more erratic than the 
wildest meteor that ever flashed its beautiful hut unearthly light 
across the •})ale stars ; such changes have no precedent, nor caa 
wo gnlher from the phases of the last, tvny indication of the nature 
of the next. The man who lies down to sleep in the proud con¬ 
sciousness of being the head of a nation, may he awakened in the 
morning with the intelligence that a numerous company propose to 
themselves the gratification of presently witnessing the loss of his 
own ; while another who has pined for years in a dungeon, and who 
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has been of no more account than tho fungus on its mouldy wall, 
may be suddenly pressed into tho vacant scat by the same fickle 
and irresistible influence. Natural objects, in the systematic 
accuracy of their mutations, seem (by comparison with tho wilder 
freaks of man’s changeful destiny) to be almost immutable. There 
is the sheet of water, on whoso rusliy margin, rod in hand, wo 
look our hoyish pastime ; it is as blue and bright as over; tho 
fish leap up with the same joyous splash, and tho May-fly dances 
on its sunlit surface as merrily as of yoro ; tho thiiish whistles ns 
blithely in tliat blossoming orchard, as in the days when wc roved 
through it in our predatory excursions ; and cndi well-rcmcmbcrcd 
feature of the old house seems, through its ivy-tresses, to smile an 
invitation to its long-forgotten visitants. But whci-c are they 
whose hilarity we were wont to join, and whoso hospitality we were 
so often pressed to share ? 

“ Some arc dead, and some arc gone, 

And sonic arc scatter’d and alone.” 

How docs the rcmcmhrance of the happy days of old gleam with 
a nioiirnfiil beauty through the dark cloinls of change ! How 
Bad<loning is the tliought, that its hand is mighty only to despoil, 
not to restore^ the precious things of life ! Yet docs change 
contain in its full quiver one arrow more keen and deadly than 
the rest. ^Vheu tlic eye that has long read in our glances the 
history of our heart’s love, passes hy us with a cold and averted 
gaze; when the face that uscmI to meet us with kindling smiles 
wears “the look of a stranger; ” when we feel that wo arc no 
longer identified with a single tlirol^ of that heart which once beat 
only for us, then wc have the bitter consolation of knowing that 
change has done its worst work, and we can smile at its further 
•threatening frowns. It is painful to lose our friends by separation, 
but still wc lose them as fri- Mils, and though distance rf®y 3ivido 
us, our spirits can maintain their familiar intcrcour.se. More pain¬ 
ful and solemn is it, to lose those who are dear to us by death, but 
still wc lose them while yet affectiou is rcci]>vocal; we follow them 
to the confines of another wiirld with officer of tonderneSs and lovo, 
and when they arc removed from our s ght, their memory is as 
sweet fragrance to our souls. But whci. “ the thing we love ’* 
lives, and is estranged, there is a gap between ua, deep and wide, 
which we can neither fill up nor cross over ; then the past is a 
desolation, the present is bittemess, the future is f4 blank, and 
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the only anodyne the crushed heart can hope to find, is the lethargy 
of forgetfulness ! Thus dotli the invisible spirit of change steal on 
in its mysterious course, revivifying the flower, but dimming the 
eyes that behold its beauty ; pouring new freshness through 
exhausted nature, but mocking the heart by the contrast of its 
own barrenness ; and thus, leagued with Time, will it relentlessly 
pursue the brightest and fairest things of earth till Heaven’s man¬ 
date shall declare tliat time shall he no more, and change, as far 
ns it relates to the existence of the immaterial and immortal, shall 
be fixed in eternal unchangeableness. 




Friends in Counctl : A Series of Readings and Discourse thereon. 

Book the First. Post 8vo. ,W. Pickering. 

The capacity of thinking, after all that has been said of the power 
of the mind, is a rare, and perhaps in its exercise a painful faculty. 
But few persons think, whilst, according to the ([uaint expression of a 
quotation of Leigh Hunt, “many think they tliink!” We are all 
imjiressiohable, and our sensibilities are pretty equally developed, 
whilst undoubtedly thousands are born and die wdio never exercise the 
faculty of thinking so as to produce, even to themselves, a new thought. 
Thinking, according to the interpretation of the word w'e now adopt, is 
hut observing the relation of whether intellectual -'.i physical; but 

who does this for himself ? Which of us but ruor t<'* .^cize the crutch 
W’hich others have made, to assist out of this labfjious process. To 
men \::ho^ve happily in a series of sensations thinking is an intolerable* 
hoie: aiKi^niimerous literary men subsist only by a vivid revival of 
wliat the senses have recorded; are your fast writers, and an 
antipathy, compounded of scorn aiid dread, exists towards the slow 
wretches who would, even in the most superficial style, point out the 
relations of«things by unfolding the processes of nature. The whole of 
our modem education, and much of our pursuits, foster this habit of 
mind. The young ladies, who know more of astronomy than >Ptolemy 
did, still are by no means mentally improved, for it is a mere sensa- 
tional knowledge that they have acquired : and they may know how to 
•number all the constellations of the heavens, or even calculate an 
eclipse, and still have never exercised any power of tliLnking. It is 
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from this poverty of reflection that on rage’is so comparatively'small. 
We are great in the aggregate, but certainly small in the individual: 
for we have not the simplicity of ignorance, nor its confidingneas, 
whilst we have much of the arrogance of knowledge, without the 
mental strength it should bring. 

In the present work, amidst much surplusage in form and some 
tediousnoss of style, we see the jiower of thinking. AVehave new ideas 
upon new subjects. The relations of things undeveloped before are 
laid bare, and tlie author is entitled to rank as an e.ssayist. It is a 
book that a statesman might have written, and that statesmen may 
read with profit. The author is a lover of w'isdom, and his knowledge 
is wide enough to know that every subject may ^stretch beyond the 
horizon of Ins mental vision ; and that, conseipienlly, the old dictatorial 
style tliat plot ended to exhaust a subject is not tenable, Wliatever 

f imposition be adopts he subjects to the test of othcis, and thus lots in 
ight from an opposite side. Some readers, and indeed most, prefer 
the decisive dogmatism that either fortifies aprejudice, or blocks out of 
their nairow aiciiaany opposing opinion ; iind such will pronounce the 
present author weak because he is candid, and unsatisfactory because 
he is honest. 

We gather as much from his book as it is permitted for one mind to 
impart to another. Wc see opinions in a new liglit, and have new 
relations laid open ; at the same time our own reflective powers aie put 
in motion—the greatest benefit a writer can bo.stow on his reader ; and 
our minds are not only informed but purified. 

We shall select a few samples to give an idea of the mode of treat¬ 
ment, and thus, we trust, induce the reader to refer to the work itself. 

CONFORMITY. 

Fcav, however, are those who venture, even for the shortest time, into that 
liazy world of indj'pcndcnt thought, ulicre a man in not upheld by a crowd 
of other men’s oj»inions, but whero he mu^t find a footing of liiH<»wn. Among 
the mass of men, there is little or no resistancts to conformity. Could the 
Jiistory of opinions be fully written, it wouldf be seen how large a part iti 
liuman proceedings the lovo of eonfonniiy, or mthor the fear of non-coiifor- 
ihity, has occasioned. It has triumphed overall other fears; ovcj-^vjfhate, 
pity, sloth, anger, tnith, pride, ei.mfort, self-interest, vanity aifa maternal 
love. It has torn down the sense of beauty in tlie human soul, and set up ia 
its place little ugly idols which it compels us to worship with more than 
Japanese devotion. It lias contradicted nature iu the nmst obvious things, 
And been li.stoned to with abject submission. To. empire has been no less 
extensive than deep-seated. The serf to custom '-omts his finger at the slave 
to fashion—as if it signified whether it is an ol i, or a new, thing which is 
irrationally conformed to. The man of letters despises both the idaves of 
fashion and of custom, but often runs his narrow career of thought, shut up, 
though ho sees it not, within close walls which he docs not venture even to 
peep over.” . 
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KECJIEATION. 

“ 1 have srcii it quoted fi’oin Aristotle, that iJie cud of labour is to pain 
lei.siu'c. It is a gi'cat saying. We have in iiKaloru times a totally wrong 
view of the matter. Noble work is a noble thing, but not all work. Most 
people seem to think that any business is in itaelt something grand ; tlmt to 
be intensely employed, for instance, about something whieli has no trutli, 
beauty, or ustdulnosa in it, which makes no man happier or wiser, is still the 
perfeetiou of human ontleavour, so that the work bo inteust*. It is the inten¬ 
sity, not the nature, of the work, that men praise. You see the extent of 
this feeling in little things. People are so ashamod of being eauglit for a 
moment idle, that if you come upon the most industrious servants or work¬ 
men whilst they are standing looking at something which interests them, or 
fairly resting, they niMve oft' in a friglit, as if they v ei e proved, by a numiout’s 
relaxation, to be neglectful of their work, Y('t it is tJie result that they 
should mainly be judged by, and to which they should appeal. But amongst 
all elasse.s, the working iisell, inecssiint working, is the thing dcitiod. Now 
what is the end and object of most tvoric ? To provide tor aiiimal wants. 
Not a eouteinjitibk: thing by any racans, but still it is not all in all with man. 
Moreovor, in those eases where the pressure of bread-getting is fairly past, 
we do not often tind men’s exertions lessened on that account. There cuter 
into their inind.s as motives, ambition, a love of boarding, or a fear of leksnre, 
tbhigs which, in moderation, may be deiended or even justifu'd, but which 
arc not so ]>eremj»torily and upon the face of them excellent, that tlu-y at once 
dignity excessive Jaboiu', 

I’bc truth is, that to work insatiably requires much less mind than to 
work judiciously, and less courage, than to refuse work that eaunot be 
done honestly. For a Imndi-od men whose apjietito for work can be ilriven 
on by vanity, avarice, ambition, or a mistaken notion of utlvaneing their 
familits, th(Te is about one who is dcsiroufl of expamling liis own nature and 
the nature of otlicrs in all directions, of cultivating many piu'.snit.s, of bring¬ 
ing Itinisolf and those ai’ound him in contact with tlie univei'se in many 
pomts, of b(’ing a man and not a machiife.” 

i 

LIVINO^WITU OTIIEIIS. 

In till' fli-st place, if pcoph? are to Kve happily together', they most not 
fimey, becanse they ai'o tlirown togetlicr now, that all tlieu lives have 
been exactly similar up to the presimt time, that they sbii’ted e.xactly 
alike®and'-^iiit they are to bo for tlio future of the same mind. A thorough 
eonvietiou uf the differenee of meu is the great thing to lie assured of 
iu social know ledge : it is to life what New ton’s law is to astronomy. Some¬ 
times men ha\ e a knowledge of it witl\ regard to the world in general: tliey 
do not expect the outer world to agree with them in all points, but are 
vexed at nrt; being able to drive their owm tastes and opinions into those they 
Jive with. Diversities distress them. They will not see tliat there are many 
forms of virtue and wisdom. Yet we might as weU say, ‘ Why dd these 
stars ; why this difference ; why not all one star ?’ 

“ Miuiy of the rules for people living together in peace, follow from the 
above. For instance, not to interfere unreasonably with others, not to 
ridicule their tastes, not to question and re-question their resolves, not to 
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indulge in perpetual comment on tlieir procoedinga, and to delight in their 
having other pursuits than ours, are all based upon a thorough pcrcq)ti(>n of 
the simple fact, that they are not we. 

** Another rule for living happily witli otliers, is to avoid having stock 
subjects of disputation. It mostly happens, when people live much together^ 
that they come to have certain set topics, around which, from frequent dis¬ 
pute, there is such a growth of angry words, mortified vanity and tlio like, 
that the original snl>je<;t of difference hecomes a standing subject for quai’i’el j 
and tliere is a tendency in all minor disputes to drift down ro it. 

Again, if jioople wish to live avoU togetlier, they must not hold too much 
to logic, and supposo that everything is to he settled by sufiiclent reason. 
])r. Julinson saw this clearly with regiird to married jionple, when he said, 
‘ Wretched nould be the pair above all names of wretuheihiess, who should 
he doomed to ailjust by reason, every moniiog, all tlui miuuU' detail 
of a domestic iky.’ lint the application sliould be much more gcmiral than 
he made if. There is no time for such reasonings,and nothing that is ^Yortll 
tliem. And when we recollect how two kwyers, or two politicians, can go 
on contendnig, and that there is no cud of one-sided reasoning on any 
subject, we shall not be sure that such contention is the best inode for 
arriving at truth. But certainly it is not the way to arrive at good tt-nqar, 

“ If yon would be loved as a companion, avoid uniieccsaai’y criticism upon 
those with whom yon live. The* number of people who have taken out 
judge's patents lor themselves is very largo in any society. Now it would 
behiu’d for a imin to live witli another who was .always criticising his actions, 
even if it were kindly and just criticism. It would he like li> iug between tho 
glasses of a microscope. But tlicse self-elected judges,like their jtrototypes, 
arc very apt b> have the persons they judge brought bcloro them in the 
guise of culprits. 

“ One of th(* most provoking fonns of tlio critacisin above alluded to, ia 
that which may be called criticism over the shoulder. ‘ Had 1 lii't'n con¬ 
sulted,’ ‘ had you listened to me,’ ‘ but you always will,’ and sucli short scraps 
of sentences may remind many o1? us of dissertations wliich wo have 
suffered and inflicted, and of which wc cannot call to mind any soothing 
effect. 

“ Another rule is, not to let familiarity Swallow up all courtesy. Many of 
UB have a habit of saying to Uiose with whom •we live such tilings a.s wo say 
about sti-angers behind their backs. There is no place, lj>>wcvcr, where real 
politeness is of more value than wiiere wo mostly think it would be super¬ 
fluous. You may say more truth, ev rather sjtoak out more plaij^, to*your 
Msociates, but not leas courteously, than you do^ to strangers. 

Again, we must not expect uioi'e from the society of our friends and 
companions than it can give , and especially must not exjiect contrary 
things. It is soraewliat aiTogoia to talk of traviUing over other mindS- 
{mind bemg, for what wc know', infinite): but still w'l' become fSniiiiar with 
the upper views, tastes, and tempers of our asBotsates. And it is hardly in 
man to estimate justly what is familiar to him. li travelling along at nighty 
as J^zlitt says, we catch a glimpse into cheerful looking rooms with light 
blazing in them, and we conclude, inyoluntarily, how happy the inmates must 
be. Yet there is Heaven and HeU in those rooms, tlie same Heaven and Hel) 
that we have known in others.’* 
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COMPANIONSHIP. 

' MUrcrton. It is a sad thing to consider how much of their abilities 
people turn to tiresomeness. You f^ie a man who would be very agreeable 
if he were not bo observant: another who would be eharmuig, if he were 
<leaf nnd dumb ; a third delightful, if he did not vex all around him with 
supci-fluous criticism. 

“ Klkmcre. A hit at me that last, I suspect. But I sliall go on. Y^ou 
have not, 1 think, made enough merit of independence in eiunpanioaship. If 
I wer(‘ to put into an aphorism what I moan, I should say, Those who depend 
wholly on companionship, are the worst coinpauions : or thus, Those deserve 
com[>anioushij> who can do without it.'* 

, INDIVIDUALITY. 

There is one thing that people hardly ever romeraher, or, indeed, have 
■imagination enough lo conceive ; namely, the eftect of each man being Bhut 
up in his individuality. Take a long course of sayings and doings in which 
many peivsons have been engaged. Kacli one of them is in his own mind the 
centre of the wch, though, perhaps, he is at tlie edge of it. We know' that 
in our observations of the things of sense, any difforenct' in the points from 
which the observation is taken, gives a difterent view of the same thing. 
Moreover, in the w«)rld of sense, tlie objects and the j)omts of view are each 
luditluront to the rest; hut iu life the j)oint8 of %'iew are centres of action 
that have had something to do with the making of the things looked at. If 
w'e could calculate the moral pai*allax arising from this, we should see, by the 
men* aid of the intellect, how unjust w'e often are in our complaints of ingra¬ 
titude, inconstancy and neglect. But witliout the.so nice c.aldilations, such 
errors of view may be corrected at once by humility, a more sure metliod 
than the most enlightened appreciation of the caaso of en*or. Humility is 
the ti'ue cure for many a needless heartache.” 

But wo could fill piigcs wdth such extracts, and must therefore leave 
Ihe reader lo enter into a contest#with the book itself: we, in the 
mean lime, looking dcsiringly for the second volume. 


Stories and Studies from the Chronicles and Hisi miy of England. 

By^^Miu^S. C. Hall and Mrs. J. Foster. 2 vols. post Bvo. Dartou & Co*. 

HisTORf is a necessary study for the voung, and yet they do not take 
ito it spontaneously. It is never foun'i that when any pocket-money is 
to be spent that they think of purchasing a history of any kind, without 
it bo that of “Martin the Foundling,"* and yet history is the very 
foundatioif of modern fiction. Children of a larger growth it mosft be 
confessed, have had recourse to romance to learn the leading facts of 
our nation’s story, iuid others, besides Marlborough, have ^own no 
more of it than what they gleaned from Shakspeare’s plays. To this 
Agreeable medium have now been added the Waverloy Novels, with 
collateral brandies by Bulwer, James, and a long list. A taste so 
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nniversal and indealructible would tend to prove that the fault was not 
all on one side; and that the literary taste that revolted from the food 
offered to it was justified from the nature of the crude and diy pabulum, 
A long political History of England is like a treatise on chess or mathe¬ 
matics to a person understanding neither. And a miserable curt 
abridgment, stnfled full of bald facts, such as battles, and the births 
and deaths of people, that a child, and indeed for that matter, a man, 
can have no interest in, except for some human interest to be raised for 
them, is enough to diive them for ever fiom such reading. This has 
long been felt, and many before the authors of tho present volumes 
ha^e endeavoured to throw the narratives of the chief events of history 
into an inteiesting form. To Sir Walter Scott, however, belongs the 
merit of having conquered the difficulty, and we are inclined to go fur¬ 
ther even than Thierry, the great French historian, and think that more 
than half of the real histoiy of the period is to he found in “ Ivanhoo.” 
Certainly, if only one portion could bo read, we think more true know-* 
ledge might ho found of Richard Cccur de Lion’s reign in the romance 
than in the profos.^ed history. 

It must not, however, be conceived that every flimsy sentimental 
stor}', based on the historical fact, is of value. Such iinwholesomo 
verbiage is worse than uiiidealcss history. If nothing but liare sticks 
can be had, let them be planted, and peradventure in a good soil they 
may fructify into truths. The present attempt is wanting in vigour. 
It is history cut out in fine woven paper. It is too fine; too pure for 
the genuine substance. Like some of our inncli-admirod modern 

f iaintera, all is so smooth, so glossy, so smug, that it lo-ses its vraisem- 
dancc. It cannot he denied that there is a very delicate perception of 
the moralities; a fine sense of the heroic, but a want of boldness and 
breadth, that renders the stories and pictines weak and vague. Run¬ 
ning through our history from Brutus even to Victoria, thiTo is, however, 
much that must excite the attention of the young reader, and aw'akeu 
an interest that will induce him to seek further information in the 
pages of the more regular historians; ifiid, if projicrly inducted through 
the medium of the old chroniclers, pnffiably induce a taste for this 
imporfiint branch of literature. We should indeed have said that the 
tiarrative is frequently carried on by means of quotations f^i tlie old 
chroniclers ; and no scholastic i oader need be informed now deeply 
their pages aie imhued. with human feeling. Tho illustrations of each 
monarch’s reign are somewhat i(to brief, and the subjects are not 
selected in a very striking manner; nor is there any distinctive force 
either of remark or narrative. They howevci supply a want, and will, 
as we have already said, stimulate the cunoiity of the young. After 
all, we do not know a more likely mode of inU resting the young reader 
in his country’s histories than giving him the historical plays of Shak- 
speare to read. A subsequent exercise might be correcting or verifying 
such errors of fact and date as occur. 
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The following extract is one of the best specimens of these illustra¬ 
tions of okl times and crimes :— 

THE l*nOTEST\KTS OP MART’S DAY. 

“ Among the many English hearts whom the accession of Mary filled with 
terror and di^irnay, none beat more anxiously than did that of the Duchess of 
Suffolk', widow of Qiarlos Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and lately become the 
wife of Uicliard Btsrtic, a person of liberal education, but of very ol)scure 
birth, and’—danger of dangers !—a Protestant!! 

“ 'Phis lady was the daughter and hoii'ess of tlic ninth Lord Willoughby ; 
and her luotJier, a Spanish lady of high birth, had been rnnid of honour to 
Catharijic of Arragon. Ilut in the jmeceding mgii she had made herself an 
ohject of liatred to (JardiiuT, Bisliop of W'iuchester, hy an insulting dlspln^ 
of licr ahhorrc‘nc(‘ lor his hideous character, and her eonteinpt for his 
religion. She now felt all the imprudence of this proceeding ; she Knew' 
Avcll that her high birth and splendid connections would be altogether insufti- 
cicut Hhiehl licr from the vengeance of tin* remorseless prelate, and 
alreutiY beheld herself among the earliest victims of the misguided Mary’s 
«:iuguinary doereeH. 

‘‘ Two chfiiicc's of escape I'cmnined to lier—she must renounce her rtdigion, 
or resign he]’‘.i‘ir to a voluntary hauishnient from her native liiiul, and it was 
the last that sh(' resolved on. But those days were not a*^ ours ; it was not 
Rt her own goml pleasure and in oj^en day tiiat the duchess might doj>art 
from the land where every lioiir threatened her with imjirisonment, torture, 
and ili'iith ; but in silence and socrec}', cowering beneath the sliades of night, 
and in dread of discovery at every steji, was she compelled to steal from her 
home, as though hurrying from the puiiislimcnt of crime. 

A heense for him.sclf to leave England had already been procured by 
Jlicbard Bertie, on tiie prt»tc\i of business dcinandiug his presence in Flan* 
<lcrs, and wlicn news of his safe andval on a foreign shore reached the. 
duehi-.ss, she stole from her house in BarlAcan —a region that boasts few 
duchesses now-a-days—w'ith her little daughter, not yet two years old, in her 
arms; and taking boat on the Tlmmes, was tlius conveyed to a port in 
Kent, where she embarked. 

“ But when already w ilhin sight of a loss dangerous strar I, the terrified 
lady was driven back by stre.sa of weather, and after mucl; peril compelled 
to put in to an Englisli port. She fortunately found me ..ns to rc-euibark 
some few (ia\ s after, and at length rejoined her husband at Santon, in tlie 
Duchy ofey‘ves. 

“ And hcri' the harassed couple began to breathe, but no long time elapsed 
before they were again compelled to tiy a discovery that the Bishop of 
Arras was on the point of sending tlieui back to the tender mercies of bis 
lu’other prelate, the Bishop of Winchester. It was on a dark October night 
that they w’dre again driven forth, Bertie loaded with what valuables tlicy 
could aiiatoli up in their ImiTicd escape, and tlie duchess carrying her child. 
l'%)uv miles through mud and nvin did the desolate wanderers proceed on 
foot, the duchess in daily expectation of her confinement, and witn difficulty 
dragging hei-self along. 

‘‘ At length they gained the town of Wesel, but their appearance was so 
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wild and wretched, that tlie innkeepers refused to receive tlicni. Over¬ 
whelmed by tills last misfortune, the suffering lady sank exhausted : dragging 
her into a church porch, her husband tlien left her to make fmlhor eftbrte 
for i-rocuring bhdter; and here, in all the misery and desolation that 
surrounded her, did the unhappy duchess give birth to a son—afterwards 
that liord Willoughby D’Kresby, uliose name yon will see making a bnlliant 
figure in the reign of Elizabeth, from whom ho wrung a reluctant and 
ungracious recognition of his rights. Of this event w^orks more diffuse and 
more important than the slight sketch I am hero giving you will inform you, 
iu your mon* extended readings—our business is with his suffering mother. 

“ Bertie was, moanivhile, hoeliing anxiously through the streets for the 
abode of a ^\alloon mini.ster, to whom the duchess had shown kiinlness 
in England ; and, hearing tw'o .students exeliange a few' words in Latin, ho 
ajiproaclied, and accosting them in that languagi', recewed a direction to the 
house lie sought. Accompanied hy the worthy pastor and his wile, Bertie 
now returned to his unfortunate lady, who avuh instantly conveyed with her 
infant to the jiarsoiuigc, wdiere all that the most gi’atetiil affection eouhl 
devise w'as done for her comfort and restoration. Here slKM|ulelvly recmeri'd 
her health, and lor some time remained iu jioaec ; a fresh alarm then 
obliged her husfiand to remove her into the dominions of the I’algrave, and 
the nioiK’y mid jew'els they had brought with them being, after some time, 
exhausted, they were reduced to the most bitter distress. 

“ At this crisis a friend of the duebess made her situation known to the 
King of ]*oliuid, who invited her at once to his proteefion ; the exiled family 
reached Poland through many dangers, and after many very narrow ('scapes. 
But once there, the aeeoriiplishmenl.s of Bertie soon gained the favour of the 
sovereign ; a largt' domain was assigned to thorn by their jiriiicely jvrotector, 
and here lln'v lived ‘ in p’eati' lionoure and triimjuillitie,’ till the acccBsion 
of Elizabetli ptmiiitted tlioir return to their native land.” 

It should have hoon added, that tales as touching could bo told ol 
escapes from Fhotestaiit persecution in those limes of “ no toleration,” 


A Guide to the Bnmi-Towx of SifAK.srEnr:, and thf. Poet’.s Rlr.vl 
Hai NTS. By George May. Poap. 8vo. G May. 

• Tnoutm many guide-books and d( t^ciiplioris of Stratford-on-Aaro 
extant, we sincerely welcome \ie present well-timed aiVRtion. It 
conveys in a clear manner the present state of the remains associated 
•with Shakspero’s name ; and v.i- are glad to be reminded that so much 
still exists, though so much and such wilful was<e has been made. The 
total destruction of the house in which the j oef .spent hi.** last years, 
by the Rev. Mr. Gastrell, in 1759, can never h- sufficiently deplored, 
and we were almo.st about to be uiicliaritahleia /ugh to wiy, sufficiently 
execrated. That would have been an undouLled memorial, and one 
"with which the most vivid imaginings of the man could have been 
associated. There was the garden, as planned by himself, and the 
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chambers in which lie dwelt, and where he doubtless received, at that 
last fatal raceting, lien Jonson and Drayton, as well as all the other 
illuslrious poets at previous times. 

TJie liouse in Ilenley-street, said to be that of his biith, is by no 
means so interesting. Jn the first place, it has undergone very great 
changes ; and again, thcie is no very strong evidence of Shakspore’s 
birth ha\ing taken place there. XBiero is, however, but little doubt 
that he passed a considerable part of his boyhood there, and fiom thence 
started to the great world that he was afterwards so materially to 
modify by his genius. There, are still left also several interesting spots 
that an ett'oit should be made to presiMwe as much as possible in their 
pristine form and state. The Grammar-school, where he no doubt 
received his ‘'“small Liitiii and less Greek.” Tlic 11.ill ol the Ancient 
Gild, underneath the school, where in Klizabeth’s days ilramatio per¬ 
formances took place, and where it is by no means improbable the 
young actor and futuie dramatist may himself l^a^e appeared. The 
Chuich has n'ceived every proper attention, and is in itselt an object 
of gi'eat iiiteu'st, and as containing the tomb of the gri’.itest genius of 
modern, and peihaps of any time, is well worthy of every care. The 
Cottage of Aiiiie llaihawaye at Sliuttery is also in tolerable preserva¬ 
tion, as is (he tdd Miiglisli mansion of (he Lucys at Charleco(e. 

It would seem that there is still sufficient remaining of the haunts 
and home of the poet to make hi.s birthplace a grateful rendezvous to 
all who, feeling ardmitly towards his works, desire to indulge that 
personal atfection which it is impossible not to feel towards an intel¬ 
lectual benefactor of the race. Every means should be taken to preserve 
Stratford-upon-Avon as an old EliKibethan town, as neatly as possible 
in arcoidance with the modes of life in Shakspere’s days. 

If the suli.scription now going forward should realise enough to found 
a college for aged and infirm poets, giving the preference to Dramatic, 
it \voiild lu' a svoithy memento, and form a nucleu.s that might draw 
the genius of present and succ/'ediiig times round the tomb of the 
great one. 

'I'liere are many curious and interesting details in th> tittle volume, 
and we sinccuely recommend it to all proceeding t'_ or desiring an. 
accoiwt o^he place and its memorials. 
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TiiE BSEamer and the worker. 

BY THE Aniion or “ORION,” 

.. 

CIIAPTLll XXV 

DISASTERS OF MBSfiRS. FHORT AND TJAINTON—MISS SVJf 
SBXllOrs DTSCOl USE WITH MAUI —MAP\ ACCOMl’ANit , 

MAI VS—HUIN OI MR. WALION 

“ Here ’s a pretty concern ! ” ejacnlatcd Mi. Walton, siuldonly 
opening Marys dooi, one nioining btfoie slie Mas up. In cath 
hand lie held an open Icttci ' JIis face nas l.itlicied for shaving 
and he was enveloped in a thalvly Madded dressing gf wn. 
“Here is one disaster — and hcio is anotbor. TModisaste s*))y 
the same penny post 

“ What has happened? ” said Maiy, sitting np ni bed 

** Every had thing that ^ou/Jliippt n,” nud Mi ’\Aalton, “has 
happened—is happening—or is about to happen it is the suio 
forerunner of—of—a forcrunntr of»-Vl,iiy, chai, just wipe the 
lather out of the corner of my mouth—]vih !—the suio forerunner 
of—and nostiils too—puff!—tin ^'ine forcrunnoi of uttci rum to 
the most patriotic schemes cve^ Jt vised to make a foituae.” • 

“ But tell me what it is that has happened,” said Mary, leach¬ 
ing her shawl from the bock ol > chair, and folding it round her 
shoulders. 

“ W’hy, Bainton has been shot at with i Munderhiyis loaded 
with pebbles and rusty nads.” 

And wounded ? ” cried Mary. 

“ I *il tell you presently,” exclaimed Mr. Walton, clasping his 
h^nds. 


♦ Continued from pago 405, Vol. VI. 

, Ird. xxm.—VOL. vi. i i 


—iR’caTnc furious at tins, tuul the other niorniiif];. iji hrouil day- 
liiijht, they wont in a body and tot fire to the siuiu*ks, and tlicn 
ran, with liowls and oursos, towank Shftrt’s lioiu'io. Short lioard 
and aaw tlicm coming—twigged what it was all about, and oidy 
had just time to get astride iifon a horse, and gallop nnuy without 
his hat. The howling i.,'hiddagh men followed m- his heels, 
intemding to tar and feather him, and the horse +" J—or at least, 
kill him,’JLi' 

“ Jlad you not better go to your room and finish di’essing, 
papa ? we can speak of this furthc*- aftci breakfast.” 

“ J liave not told von all yet. Poor Mrs. Bainton has died of 
fright, l^ainton says, that as he has lost Harding, he has no one 
he can rely upon to continue the operations where he is, and of 
course he cannot stay to be shot or bludgeoned ; ho therefore saj^s 
ho must withdraw' from the undertaking. As for Short, he write.s 
like a madman.” 

Mr. Walton sti*uck his forehead, and left the room, saying, as 
he crossed the passage, “ I shall get my death of cold.” 





TJIL DliriMLR AM)'' 

"While aff UTS v^cic in tins pos^ * '■syffinkedlii 
till Jith sj)iii>tti sister ot Ml ^^altml, to t^hoiP 
has ]k( a in uk Mi^^s luditli Wuitori novel a 
in a ‘'Uii)nsiJi»,lv "hint tum bJie made horBel' 
the ^0 Mp, H imlil, Mvatums (arts, mid illibeiftl 
m th< house md in i^hliouihood, and vhat eai^ln 
of eacli pel sou on tiu ill luituiod sulo of the wiiC 

in punipin benanls, 1 luiidusbcs, and tiades|i||i;jjj^<*ise*s^ 
belief iLufo Sfr* 


On the Tuoi 111114 of tlic tlmddu} nfUi her ni rival, 
vith an ui (t iiupoitance, to ha\c a little plivate 
with Mil) ^ rf 

“I am o( (ouisc ai^aic, Mai),’ said she, ui a formal voi<!W», 
“that )ou liivi hiokin oil )oiii engagement with Mi Aichot« 
I netd not t(ll)ou, 1 hope, that it gnt*s im gicit »atibfaction, 
and I (oimmiul )oui piudemc and good BciibO—piudcucc and 
coimiioii St iM —so far as that m itt( r is concerucil He was a 


man ul no piofession— hid no ddimte stinding in soti c-tei Ho 
had mdintly pissed Ins life in a useless wa)—idle and fiiiitless 
studies, h idiui, to no substantial ineonie, and ajijieaiing to have 
cousidi 1 ihl putmsions founded upon nothing certain His undo, 
X am told IS a le spot table naan (nougli, and loi that vciy leabon 
I have no bcliet th.it he amII realist .ui> of his neplieii’s evpecta- 
tions Hk> are not upon vei> fiitiidl) toims 1 luidoistand I 
thcrcfoie‘ tommeiid >oui tiiul di eision cxtienicl), and think you 
have nettd with beeomin^’jiro])?! t tti 

“ I bhould do wrong, aunt,” baid Mtii), “ to allow you to think 
that any of the leasous )0u have adduced had tlie least influeuco 
in causing me to bieak oft ni) engagcnivnt with Mr. Archer ” 
“Iiidtcd ' Then I am son) ki you, Mary. It aeems I gave 
you ciedit foi sometliing mon ^hin )ou pofcbcss.” v« • 

“ res,” bald Mai), coolly. 

“ Xkrhips he was the fii“t to intimate a change of sentiments,” 
added Mi&b Judith, spitefull) 

“It lb ended, aunt,” baid Mary, “anl t should be glad not 
to speak fuithor upon it. My admiratioi lud sisterly regard, 
Mr. Arcliei will always have. 

Miss Judith ^^l\lton diew m a long breath at thir and her 


expiesbion of face assumed the charaetii of an angr) hird in a 
cage. f>he gave a strut and a flounce across the room, and then 
returning to Maiy, began to speak m a sharp and very quick voice. 

Ii2 
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“I have heard all rtuJodt your affair vitli the man Ilardlnfj. 
It has been very closely hushed up ; but how is it possible such 
a thing could be kepj/ close ? llis constantly hovering about the 
house—his throwing himself in your way in the str<'ets—his 
calling every morning of his life to see you while in Ihiblin—his 
patrolling nightly in the character of an amorous swain, round 
this very cottage—liis standing and beating his breast under your 
window, are among the most audacious things the world ever 
heard of! ” 

“ It is the first time I have heard of some ^f them,” said Mary, 
colouring, “and all'thc rest are grossly misinterpreted.” 

“ Whnt should I think,” exclaimed Miss Judith, “of the scene 
that took place at Mr. Short’s house in Piiblin, where this ruffian 
mcehanlc pulled the scarf from your slioulders, and was only 

prevented by the timely entrance of Mr. Short, from-” 

“ 1 beg, aunt,” interrupted Mary, “ that you will cease to 
repeat theso coarse calumnies—these shameful perversions of all 
truth.” 

“ rerversions do you call them ? Did not tliis mcclianic abso¬ 
lutely pay court to you—pay you addresses, in his rude way ? Did 
he not oven venture so far as to make some proposals ? ” 

“Never!” exclaimed Mary, “never, by word or look, or 
inoYCincnt. And you must allow me to tell you, aunt, at the same 
time, that I should consider the affection of such a man as Hard¬ 
ing, nothing but an honour to any woman, however indisposed she 
might bo to accept it.” • * 

“ Have I lived,” cried Miss Judith, with upraised hands, 
“ have I lived to hear one of my family utter so dt grading a 
sentiment—the love of a jncchanic no disgrace tc woman of 
education and gentility ? We are come upon prtitj times if a 
meelwnic i: thus allowed to creep up th:: sleeves of gentlefolks,* 
and be treated as their equal, till it quite turns his head.” 

“How many members of parlianu nt were once mechanica? ” 
inquired Mary. “ How many influential merchants were once 
mechanics ^ IIow very many men of science and the useful 
arts—and even in the fine arts—^wero mechanics ? How many 
benefactors of their species in these and many other ways were, 
ill the commonest acceptation of the word, working men ? ” 

Miss .ludith Walton stood confounded for several seconds with 
her mouth open ; but a keen thought flashed upon her mind, 
and gathering herself up for an overwhelming blow, she cried, 
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or ratlicr scrcamcil, “ And when this shipwright genius of 
yours hccomos a member of {mrliameiit, I shall have no objection 
to hla paying his addresses to a uioce of mine—^provided his 
qualification is honrl fide.” 

With these w’ords the gown and petticoats of Miss Judith 
Walton flapped against the opening door, then flapped against the 
wall, and she retired, leaving the ticld to Mary, who began to put 
her hair in order with a smiling face, after all this fluster. 

Mary gradually fell into a train of thought which resulted in the 
dotorniination to adopt the course which she felt best suited to the 
position of affairs; and w ith this view she* immediately sought 
Ellen Lloyd. The conference did not last long, and w'hon it ter¬ 
minated Ellen Lloyd remained standing as if in a rapturous 
dream, while Mary hastened to prepare for their immediate 
departure for the cuttago in Wales, 

Mr. Walton offered no opposition to Mary's going, as he had been 
made aware by his .sister of her very unpleasant scene with Mary, 
and he therefore thought that his daughter’s absence at this junc¬ 
ture, for a \'isit of a wfjck or so, might prevent a rupture of a kind, 
which, for her sake, he was very anxious to avoid. 

The ladies in questiun accordingly departed the next morning, 
after taking leave of Mias Judith Walton, a ceremony which 
she took care to render as disagreeable as possible, under the 
guise of most scrupulous polUenesa. 

Mr. Walton had never at^rced very well with his sister, as may 
be readily imagined, lie now, however, did his best to repair the 
breach between her and Mary. lie took Ijcr about to see the 
wonders of Portsmouth and (Jo^ort; he w'cnt little cxcursionB 
with her, and got up several dinncii parties, to which he usually 
invited one or other of the officers of the garrison, who hod per¬ 
formed w'ith him in “ Tit J Anflroriicus.” Miss Jydith^Walton 
was rapidly advancing to her most amiable state of mind, and had 
even got up a little flirtation with the morono-faced major, who had 
played Aaron, when intcHigence arrived of the stoj»pugc of tho 
bank qCMessrs. Bray and Toller, in which the wl^le capital of 
the Anglo-Celtic Company was lodged— and Mr. Walton saw that 
ho was quite ruined. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

AUCIIER’s SOLITARY LODGING.—AN UNIJXI’ECTKD VISITOR.—INWARD HISTORIES- 
—LANI»IAKKS AND STAR-STBEUINO. 


TifE wirul Wow liigli, in tlio twilight of an autumnal ovoning, as 
Archer sat, with a do.sponding and wrokhed face, at the window 
of his solitary lodging. Jt was a lonoly farm-house', near the sea. 
Fronting his window was a hroad lawn, with one old, bhifk fir-tree 
in the middle, whoso lower houghs extended, in a wide-sweeping 
circle, down to thc‘ grass, which was unshorn and deep. The 
lawn was terminated by a stone wall, not quite breast-high. On 
the other side of this was a great ]doughed field, hounded at the 
opposite end by a high hniift of shingles, sloping down to the sea, 
which it thus hid from view, except when in seasons of tempest 
and high tide the white points of tlie spray sprang up and dashed 
over it. 


The wind, though warm for the time of year, blew yet more 
strenuously; but between the gusts Archer thought lie heard a 
powerful voice in the distance, singing — it secniefl ns if in 
responses to tlio wind, Presently', a dusky figure ascended the 
bank of sliinglcs, and remained there a minute or so, looking 
black and solid, against the pale green and platlna streaks of 
the dying twilight. The figure then descended the shingle hank, 
and crossed the ploughed field rapidly, wuth n gait curiously 
partaking of the clastic and the lourfging.* He approached in the 
direction of tlio farm-house ; and, arriving at the stone-wall, he 
placed his hands upon it, and ^wulted over into tlie ‘h op gi-ass of 
the lawn. Archer rose with emotion, and hastciV 'l out to meet 
him. It was Michael Salter. 


Areher g-iietod this nne.vpected visitoi with all the cordiality of 
a reviving heart, (for besides personal regard, he felt as if help 
and strength had come to him), mingled M’ith the profound admira¬ 
tion and intellectual respect which many crowding reminiscences 
of their foryicr ncquaintanco inspired. They entered house 
together. ^ 

Michael Salter was a short and rather thick-set man, whom a 


casual observer might have taken for a Welsh farmer, or perhaps 
a cUKitc with a “ living ” among the mountains ; ivhilc to others, 
his grey hhio eyes, and almost flaxen hair, hanging in long waves 
upon his shoulders, might have suggested a {Saxon origin, He 
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had a hald monantic crown. A great black silk shawl was wound 
several times ruimd his neck. As to his ago, he was one of those 
men avIioso age cannot be well giie.ssed within twenty years—’Vaiyring 
with his mood and subject of thought or discourse, from thrty to 
fifty- He slowly unwound his long black shawl, with a smiling face, 
threw it into his hat, which it nearly filled, and seating himself in 
front of Archer, said, in a gentle, low-toned voice, (singularly at 
variance with the tones he had just been giving out on the sea-beach), 
^MVell; I come like a w'eird brother to visit you. I heard, by 
accid(‘nt, of a mclanclioly gentleman with a book, in these parts, 
and it struck me, for sevtwal reasons, tluit it»inight be you ; so 1 
■came, as you sec, upon a high wind, •winch just dropped me on the 
other side of tlm shingles. How has it fared with you this many 
a day s' Youlookingoodca.se.” 

“ Oh, hut I am not,” .said Archer, half relapsing into his 
morbid state. “I .am in a very bad case—ruined in heart and 
hope, and in nearly all my future prospects.” 

“ I should never have conceived it, to look at you. Perhaps 
you only fancy it. Some things Jiavc gone ])ainfully with you, 
and so you feel, for a time, that all’s over with you. But I can’t 
think this is really so.” 

“ It i.s,” murmured Archer —** I begin to fear it is. My youth 
has pa.ssod from me,—and where is my maturity 'i *' 

“ Why, in another and stronger youth, to be sure. At any 
rate, you are W'ell in health.” 

“ Pretty >voil,” said •Arclicr, “ hut getting very sick of myself, 
and all things.” 

“ Do not talk in this way. A’^ou arc in good health, I sec ; 
rather thin, but that’s best for a literary man ; pale, too, but this 
is, you know, tlie natural * hue of thought;’ and for the rest, it is a 
grievance which you have '.-ikon to heart more deeply thaiiAvisely; 
and you w'ill get over it.” * * 

What do you allude to ? Have you-” 

Yes ; I have heard certain pandeswi echoes of the woods, 
where tall masts arc grow'ii, and have plt'Cod together the skirts 
and hreast-folds of .sundry floating cloud 'M ucealing^tlie capricious 
boy-archor.” (Here Salter smiled with a look of kindly interest, 
and liib voice sunk to a sw'cct tone, while ius bluc-grcy eyes shone 
with humorous intelligence.) 

“ You a.stouish me,” said Archer. How can you have heard 
4inything of ihi.*? ? ” 
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** All, 0110 does come to hear things sometimes, in the strangest, 
roundabout way, or in an equally extraordinary direct line. The 
world is full of electricity—mentally no less than physically. We 
are one moment working some new engines in England, and the 
next draining a marsh in India; we are walking up a dark lanip- 
Icss street in rortsmouth,—and presently we are wandering round 
a dazzling obelisk in Egypt, witli upturned eyes, and sun-scathed 
fingers, as we copy the hieroglyphics upon our parching paper;— 
perhaps wc arc asking dark questions of some unmoved queenly 
mystic of a spliynx, or perhaps speculating in front of an enormous 
god, who sits—a hulk of stone, with thoughtful lips, sealed up, yet 
half-smiling, and eyes turned inward on eternity. The familiar 
and the sublime alternate in us, with easy transitions. Now, we 
look at a beautiful young girl's face, seen by gas-light through 
a shop-window in Paris;—we turn down a dark, narrow, vicc- 
bowildcrod passage,—monsters, or their victims, jostle us,—and 
the next moment wo shoot up, and find ourselves close beside the 
brightest star of night, and struggling with its rays, which alone 
prevent our entrance.” 

Archer shifted himself on liis scat with a look of rapture, and 
took a long satisfactory breath. lie felt carried out of himself, 
and all the petty interests and cares of life, even as he had been 
in former clays when listening to the magnificent abstractions and 
outpourings of Michael Salter. 

“ By similar electricity of thought,” continued Salter, “ our 
friends' secrets are sometimes brought t6 our tingling, but not 
.impertinent cars; for even sympathy, when undesireU, may be 
best displayed by shunning knovledgc.” 

“ Sympathy like yours,” gaid Archer, “ bo per' .ctly generous, 
so devoid of the least ti^ge of egotism, selfishness, or mere 
curio,siJ,y, cquVd not be fel| otherwise than gladly and gi;atefully. 
1 wish you would let mej tell yon niy whole story—my inward 
history, and as much of external events as may be needful to illus¬ 
tration—since last we met.” 

“Tell me the inward, I shall guess most of the correlative out¬ 
ward things. But is there any good in telling me this—will my 
heaving it be of any use to you ?'' 

“Of the greatest use,” exclaimed Archer; I shall theroby 
obtain a relief to my feelings, which I cannot otherwise find, and 
shall be enabled to see my best course in that future, which at pre¬ 
sent fills my moutol vision with little ebe but pain, and doubt, and 
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perplexity, and an opprt‘?»sivo sense of the futility of all exertions. 
Can one, so full of all manner of energies as you arc, listen with 
any degree of patience to this ” 

“Certainly; first, because I would show myself a friend, and 
also because I shall hope to communicate a Promethean spark, to 
re-illunie your sphere of man. Besides, these sorts of intellectual 
coutidonccs and autobiographies arc always a complinjont to any 
one who is chosen as their depository. So, proceed at once. 
Begin in the middle—I can dart back upon the threads, from 
lime to time, as we go on.” 

Archer began witli his engagement to Mary in Canada, and 
then by degrees he told Michael Salter all his history—all his 
troubles, lie hesitated a little when he arrived at his last 
interview with Mary, and with Harding. Men who watch the 
operations of their own minds, are, nevertheless, open to self- 
sophistication, almost equally with the ordinary run of mankind, 
wlicn their own personal feelings are concerned. Archer, how¬ 
ever, wa.s not unconscious that in his final behaviour to Mary and 
to Harding, he did not make a very magnanimous figujc ; but lie 
tried to “account ” for it all by the pardonable mistake under 
whicli he had acted, lie therefore liamtucrcd his way through 
this part of his story as well as ho could, though Michael Salter 
remained provokingly silent during every pause. Archer also 
passed rather too slightly over Ellen Lloyd, except that he s])okc 
rapturously of her with reference to music and poetry. He briefly 
stated the straitness aruf pfocariousness of his worldly circum¬ 
stances, at which his listener smiled with an amused* expression. 
Lastly, he came to literature. Ittrc ho was diffuse on every 
point—here he unbosomed his stmggles^ind griefs, and aspirations, 
and despondencies, without r*"-*’rvf. 

* During all this time, Michael Salter had sat reclining back^jwith 
his heels upon the upper rail of his chair, his arms folded, and hia 
chin upon his breast. He new slowly unsettled himself, end drew 
his chair near to Archer. 

“Give me leave to speak first,” said Mi-hacl Salter, in a low- 
toned voice, “of that part of your nar.ative which relates to 
Miss Walton, and to Harding.” 

“By all means,” said Archer, with a sigh. 

“It has, no doubt, been,” pursued Michael Salt(“a very 
painful business. As to your final conduct in the matter, yon 
seem to have behaved just as badly as men always do in sucl» 
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affairs. I know there is this excuse, that you were acting under 
erroneous Impressions; ncvertlieless,—from you, a trained intellect, 
one familiar with subtle speculations—a poet, and a man of lettei’s,-r- 
pardon me, if I say one might have evpocted better thijigs. You 
have written to Miss Walton, of course ? ” 

“Yes,” said Archer, rather hesitatingly; “yes—hut I have 
not-" 

“Not posted the letter? ” 

“No.” 

“ Oh, fie! her conduct has really boon noble and straight¬ 
forward, and in all respects \vithout reproach. If her love for you 
had ceased, do not forget that yours had ceased first. That 
scorns clear—and it is equally clear to nu! that you never had any 
passion for each other. Y^ou were thrown together in a foreign 
country, and liad an accidental moment (»f mutual teudernoss. It 
was a gi-eat mistake to treat this as a serious affair for life. But 
after all that subsequently occurred—and at last—not to >vrite ! 
Oh, send her the letter.” 

“ 1 will—I will,” said Archer ; “I have not treated lior well 
in this delay ; hut you can apprehend how very painful—” 

“ Yes—wc are constantly called upon to sacrifice our own 
feelings—and very often we cannot do it. And Harding ? ” 

“ I am umible to write to him at present, as 1 do not know 
where he is gone.” 

“ ISee now what you have done to that man ! How will you 
repay the injury? You lifted his’npnd high above his condition. 
—placed him upon a level with yourself, and assured him that it 
was liis rightful place—whrtjh, in my judgment, . was not—for 
he is evidently a man who ought to lead the nohh'>: energies of the 
hand-working class, and not to sit with idealist workers. Now, 
wh*t is ]»e*to think ?—what reaction may not his mind sink into*? 
He will consider himself as one who has been deceived and led 
astray—all his implicit faitli and reliance, all his best aspirations, 
'will he destroyed—and disbelief in the moral value of superior 
intellect vill he established, and with it, perhaps, a dogged resolve 
to abjure every species of refined knowledge, every poetical, ele¬ 
vating, and s})iritualising intiueuce. In addition to this, he goes 
away with ii broken heart.” 

“ But what can I do ? ” 

“Write to him, and mldress the letter to the care of some 
friend of his, to ho forwarded. Sooner or later it will find him. 
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Your letter found mo by that means, after wo had lost sight of 
each other for years.” 

“ Perhaps ho may write to Mr. Buinton.” 

“ That vill do, 1 dare .say. But while you have explained so 
clearly all the points of doticiency in sympathy between yourself 
and Miss Walton, I am surprised that you should liavc omitted to 
touch u])ou the various sympathies which ninnifestly do exist 
between yourself and her gohlen-liiiirod friend.” 


I 


“Abstract .syniputhles,” said Archer, “similarity of tastes— 


see wlitnn you allude to.” 

“ Such ah^tractions, for instance,” 


continued Michael Salter, 


“ as a devoted love for all poetical things—a fine sense of Art, in 
it.s widest and noblest sense—an imagination bannojiioualy blend¬ 
ing with, and enhancing the understanding—a graceful, sylphide 
form—eyes, ecpially dovelike and ethereal.” 

“ How can yon possibly collect all these * abstractions,’ as you 
call them, from anything that has fallen from me ? ” exclaimed 
Archer, with evident emotion. 


“ A most fascinating naif'rc^c,” pursued Salter, with humorous 
gravitv—“ a voice of that sweetness which sinks into the hearer’s 
breast. As to the devoted fooling she entcHains towards you—” 

“ You surely,” interrupted Archer, turning pale, “ you surely 
do not say all this merely from what 1 have told }ou ? You have 
known Ellen Llo 3 ’d 1 ” 

MicliacI Salter smiled. ‘‘Yea, she was once a pupil of mine.” 

“A pupil!” 

“ I got involved in difficulties from the total negk?ct of my 
worldly affiiirs, and as it was renuisi^e to d® something, J went to 
Belgium, and was organist in one of th» cathedral^ tliore for some 
years. The Miss Lloyds pas«'‘d a summer in Brussels, during 
which time I gave lessons to Ellon Lloyd, then a girl oL.^ixte^n.” 

“ You astonish and dolighf me,” said Archer. “ This accounts 
for her stylo. She plays tin piano-forte witli a sostenuto effect 
that has always reminded me of an organ , and she continually 
introduces cathedral cliords, in preluden to herself, if her 
thoughts were soaring harmoniously round \ he vault of heaven.” 

“1 know,” said Michael Salter. “ But lo return to dte matter 
of literature. 1 leel with how pure a devotion you hinc pursued 
your studies. Y^oii are the model of what a literary mr n should bo 
— 6, devout reader., an earnest thinker, a carefbl student,—possess¬ 
ing a philosophical, and, in its highest sense, a practical mind, 
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grafted by patient toil upon a poetical one ; you have invention, 
structure, and draw character with a subtle liand ; you are an 
honest politician, with a good smack of the violence of tlio times ; 
and you have a strong and polished pen, with a clear and pungent 
style. But all this, and more of the kind, will not make you a 
popular author. You want force of character in youi-.'^elf; a 
stronger individuality. Excuse iny saying this, for 1 do it in all 
true regard. You want will ami active passion ; something of 
that reckless energy wliieh forees n way through all obstacles and 
minor considerations, and wliich, besides making its identity felt 
in tlie literary world, makes also a personal impression upon con¬ 
temporaries. You stand aloof; you write notes ; you never go 
near any of thorn ; they take no personal intcicst in you, and 
therefore give you uo help by their public criticism and notice. If 
you were, by fortune, or by personal character, independent of all 
as.'^istance, this isolation were very well, if you liked it best; but 
as matters stand with you, it may be ruinous.” 

“But my circuiubtanees,” interposed Archer, “do not now 
enable me to frcMjueut tlie society oven of literary men, whose 
habit.s are generally inexpensive. Besides an indispot'ition to much 
society, a variety of adverse circumstances environ mo.” 

“ Thaty' said Salter, “ is just w'hat I meant to exclaim against. 
You allow eireuinstaiices to command yon—not your soul, but your 
oxternal man—for more than jiccd be. You want more conhdonce 
—a more powerful conviction of your own truth. Those who have 
this, walk in and out where and'whcA they please. Self-confi¬ 
dence, undisguised, and rejoicing in its own strength, disturbs and 
humiliates others wha arc wtnk and small of soul, ani‘ makes them 
tingle all over with .spit^) and resentment, as ni'-' often sees; 
while to the truly powerful spirits nothing is more delightful. It 
illvstrates wbat they feel. They recognise in it a man full \)f 
something great, who has an implicit belief in that greatness, and 
ill himself. These are the men to .-'Cck. And circumstances are 
in favour, and not against one like you, in doing so.” 

“ 1 ciyinot do so,” said Archer ; “ I have lived a solitary life 
too long, so that any such efforts, if not out of my power, aipe 
extremely distasteful to me.” 

“ Tlien dou’t do it,” said Michael Salter, proudly. 

“ 1 cannot abandon literature,” added Archer, with a depressed 
air ; “ neither does it appear that I am very fit to succeed in it. 
But what chc am I fit for ? ” 
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‘‘Do Dot think of abandoning it,” exclaimed Michael Salter, 

*' nor seek to live by it. You have the highest qualities for it, if 
you will abandon the thoughts of popularity anti reward. Live* 
my friend, how you can ; a trifle will suffice, as you do not ‘mix 
with society;’ and devote yourself more than ever to the labour 
you delight in, and the art iu which you excel. If your dreams bo 
high and well founded, they will some day germinate into coiTos- 
j'onding works, and take their due position among the structures 
of immortality. Why sliould we, wlio can devise now things, lose 
BO much tinx: in the scraping and polishing of out.ddos ‘t Leave 
after-times to ‘ find ’ a }»uhlisher, and correct your proofs. But 
now, vsliilc you live and arc full to overflowing, pour it out into the 
best vessels that come to hand, whether of gold or of iron, of 
porjdiyry and jasper, or of common clay. See ! Archer, here is 
a memorandum of my work during the last year.” 

Michael Salter, after scarcliing in two or three deep pockets, 
exhumed a folded paper, which ho thrust into Archer’s hand. 

Archer opened it, and began to read. 

“ Virtue in the cradle, and Vice in the .school, being an Essay 
oil training for the Ideal and the Practical, in their highest 
natural Ilelations."—“ A Plan for altering the Climate of India, so 
far as relates to Poison in tlic Air.”—“ How to render a whole 
Army inscii.siblc for half an hour — granted a few hours’ time 
for the erection of a certain Ga.somct(>r.”—“ How to devise the 
greatest work mankind now wants, and how to die in the boat way 
to ‘ set it forth,’ and tcaclpdevotional belief in it.” 

“ Another time !—another time ! ” cried Michael Salter, “ read 
the rest alone. But in your own book, niy friend, and your pros¬ 
pects from it, do not bcdocciied. It^will take its silent place 
beside such labours as you will find in that paper. It will give you 
a literary future—it will do ii 't’hiug for your present life, S^ich 
is the condition of letters in our country—such the state of know- 
I ledge in the world, which csjnrially prides itself upon its practice 
and its facts. Write your book—bestow ob your best pains upon 
it—and cast it upon the waters of the noblest seaward river, 
leaving it as a legacy to the W’orld, as the >Aorld is, winch xvould 
starve us, precisely because it ncuh what wo have to teach.” 

“ Sometimes,” said Archer, “ I am full of hope that I do not 
work in vain, although I may never live to see the i' '.ults; but 
sometimes my spirit desponds—my heart almost dies A>iihin me— 
r recollect how many have toiled all their lives under a delusion— 
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a false cstlmato of tliolr own powers, or of the importaLicc they 
attach to their riillii;^ passion—and at those times it secrus' to me 
that all J have done, or can do, will put forth no roots the 
grave—will lift no self-renewing head to shoot upward towardfi^^ tlio 
morning.” ,, 

“ Ilo])e for no more of nature and mankind than truth an'4 
justice; expect no less; and smile at destiny,” (‘xelaimcd Mieha^^ 
Salter, rising with energy. “The common seed readily fiiid^ 
a soil—tlie winds may carry it whither tliey list,—and tlic 
common W'ced groweth wdiere nothing else will spring ; hut the 
lustrous palm-tree^ tlie miglity cedar, and the bright ecstatic 
flower claim (heir peculiar earth and air, wdiich most assuredly 
they find, or else sink back u]»ou tlie hosom of their Creator. To 
do his utmost, and to expect the least reward, or nunc, is man’s 
best virtue and wisdom. Does this destroy thy liopc—doth it 
cast a mist before thy prospect, and damp thy energies, which 
would rather have followed the giants of an hour ? Hope ever— 
hut lio[>c strongly—that is, Avith a heart of asjtiring flame, and 
tlio Avings of reason, ikicli atom in each planet ii.is its H))])ointed 
duly, its AViwk and its Avugos ; hut the Avorkman, make Avhat else 
lie may, nuiketh not his oAvn liours. rriinitive substance and its 
periods of being, arc beyond us. We see that Iuav here in all 
otlr noblest lahours—our grandest designs—for God is a large and 
truthful paymaster ; hut, to use a homely figure, Avith a high 
reverence, he alwa 3 's payctli lus lahourera on the Monday morning, 
and never on the Saturday night. First the Avork—then tlie 
patience—then, if anv, the rcwuird. The Sunday of God and 
Man must intervene—a dayj^f rest eot apart from eurth-labour 
for looking u])Avard, add feeling upward, after you' own Avay—a 
day to adore the star you Have chosen as the type 1 an immortal 
course, and by aa'Iiosc divine smile you wish to steer tlirongh thet 
troubled surge of life. Is not this a sustaining thought—do not 
these emotions, rooted in eternal nature, give to us a Just self- 
ceutrod power? You are called a flimsy dreamer?—a dealer 
in mysleries, or strange Avords. By whom ? By wliat manner of 
men ? AVhy .shrink from the finger-mark of the foolish—or why 
ho iiKA'ed by the loAving of heaA’j oxen ? I am a dreamer—a 
vision.ary—one avIio prays in tlie moonlight, or the sunlight, or the 
spirit-light of anv mystery, any science, any art—and I glory in 
the appellation. I am a Avild speculator— a dreamy abstraction 
man—one who has by no means a ^ well-regulat^ mind’ —au 
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cutliusiiist—a bcliovcr in all noble passions—all exalted napiratluns 
—no star of all the lu»st of licavcn is too lii^ih or t(»o lar off for 
my biirniiijT ilosirc, njj belief in IininenBity—and Infinitutlc— 
my bouI’h supremo en(lo\vi\iont of illimitable flight. And if—let 
me bioatbo it into your doepist chords of being—if in the dark 
and narrow grave, all the jnido of earth, and the world’s estima- 
tioti of extonial form anil action--all wliic'h constitute tho smaller 
part of a snbiime inTelIo('t’s glorv—must return to its original 
elements, and seem to fly asunder for ever, I will yet Lope, in the 
grand revolution of nu^rtal time, ulien oacli atom is once again 
W'liere it was, in connection with others combining to make a 
special bunjan fonn, thus once again produced,—that the countless 
centuric- have not rolleil about tlieac atoms without purjuise, and 
that yet graiuhir physical principles, whether of colossal shape, 
intenser lUTvt', or multiplied somses, may bo conferred upon us for 
inconeeivahlc new labours, by tlic Creative Breath which ordains 
and directs cur spiral ascensions towards an iiieffahlo eternity.” 

Tears of excitement were in Arclier’s eyes, as Michael Salter 
suddenly advanced and grasped his lurud. Beforo he could rise, 
and see clearly, he found himself alone. 

•I ' 

He followed hastily, hut by the time he reached the door, Michael 
Salter had crossed the lawn, and was seated ou the top of the stone 
wall. The duuky figure of the enthusiast dropped leisurely over on 
the other side. It was a brilliant star-light night, and his form was 
distinctly visible all across the ploughed field. He ascoided tho 
bank of sbingles—paused «, moment on tlic top, gazing uj>ward at 
the starry firmament—and then disappeared on the other side. 


' CHAPTr.R XXVIL 

THE THREE WISE MEN. — ARC'HKR MEKlS A NEWLY-MAnftmi) COVPLE IN 
WALES—ni.s VISIT TO TUL I'lMvUK OF THE MISS LLOYD.S.—SCENE 
BETWEEN ARCHER, MARV, ANU ELLEN LLOVD. 

With feelings revived, a mind more at ca'o, and energies more 
clastic and hopeful, Archer fell to work wiiii groat asskluity the 
morning after his interview with Michael Saiter. His enthusiasm 
had received new fire as from above. He resolved to juit forth 
the best of his spirit—the whole of his strength—into his philo¬ 
sophical novel. Tho “ Three Wise Men ” would he one of the 
fine&t works in tho language, and its merits would be speedily 
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acknowledged. It was all very well for Michael Salter—who 
thought a raanuserlpt sufficiently launched, if it produced a power¬ 
ful etl'cct upon any other niiin’s mind—to cast cvcrytliing upon the 
waters—to throw all present life overboard, into the rolling seas 
of tlie future. It was possible to carry this spirituality a little 
too far. Exclu.sivcncss was not good, even in ethereal things; and 
since man was made of body as well us soul, Archer admitted to 
himself that he should prefer to earn some little rcjnitatlon and 
competency on this side of tlio gra\c. The “ Three ^Vi.^c Men ” 
would fully attain those things for liim. 

Having worked .incessantly for several days at his novel, Archer 
began to find that .some exorcise was requi.sito for liis health. He 
set out on a ramble over the mountains. The clouds were high, 
the heath w^as fresh and wlorous, a hriglitncss uas over all things. 
Arriving at aa abrupt turn of the mountain, he suddenly found 
himself locdiing down upon the lovely vale leading circuitously 
towards the e(>ttage of the JJoyds. Ho .stixjd silently gazing 
downward, rapt in thoiiglit. Ih-esontly two figures emerged from 
a little wood below. Their figures and inovoincnts were familiar 
to him, but he uas too far ofi’ to be satisfied wlio they were. He 
walked iiicclianically down tlie mountain towards them, when it 
hecainO evident that they had reeognised him, and were beckoning. 

- ‘r ^ ^ ® 

One of them was certainly the elder Miss J.loyd ; but who was 
th<' gentleman at lior side, to whom she was pointing out the 
beauties of Welsh seonerv ? 


He lost sight of them for u timojn big descent, hut on emerging 
lower down, when tiny again iij>poarcd, he involuntarily ejacu¬ 
lated, “ Karl Kohl ! who would have thought of seeing him 
boro ! ” • 


In a few minutes morcMicy met, and after co” hal salutations, 
Archer eould not rofi’ain from again o.^presBing his Burpriae at 
.scofng IIlTi- Kohl. 

It iat not so wunderhar that 1 heiind myself here, niit my 
dear wife !”—and ho pointed to MiSS Llojd with a bow. 

There was no doubt something in the e,xprc8sion of Archcr*.s 
face wliteh they both found perfectly irresistible, so that Mr. and 
Mrs Karl Kohl laughed immoderately, till they wore obliged to 
sit down upon a bank ; and Archer, peiceiviug how it all wa.s, and 
eatehing the infection of their humour, sat down upon an opposite 
bank, and laughed too. 

After they had recovered themselves, Mrs. Kohl proposed that 
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they slionld return to the cottage. On their way thither, she 
made some casual remarks concerning her sister, Ellon, whereat 
Archer heeamo suddenly silent. 

“Perhaps I ought to inform you," said Mrs. Kohl, “that mj 
sister was accompanied home by Mary.” 

Archer stopped short. 

“ We had heard,” continued Mrs. Kohl, “ that you were at a 
farm-hou.sc in tliis neighbourhood ; and in fact, our stroll this 
morning was cliiedy with the intent to discover your lodgomcnt. 
Mary is very anxious to sco you.” 

“To SCO me?” said Archer, “perhaps you arc not aware —" 
there he paused. 

“ Yes, I am,” said Mrs. Kohl, “ I know all. I beg you will 
accompany ns home.” 

With the air of a man who, being “ perplexed in the extreme,” 
slowly goes soraewhero without intending it, and vaguely per¬ 
suades himself that he does not intend it, and that ho is not 
really going there, because at any moment he can turn back— 
Archer walked abreast of Mr. and Mrs. Karl Kohl, but keeping 
as far oft* as the pathway allowed, until they arrived at the wicket 
gate of the cottage lawn. Tlcre ho paused again, and laying one 
hand upon the top of the little gatepost, said, “ I think—" when 
Mrs. K(hl, taking him kindly by the arm, led him through tho 
gate, and across the lawn. 

On entering tlio cottage, they were met by Mary. She held 
out her hand to Archer. • He pressed it affectionately, and asked 
if she had forgiven him. “ You shall judge,” said Alary, in a soft 
Toice, leading him onward to the inr^cr room. 

Before Archer very well knew whore lie was going, he found 
himself standing in tho middle of the room, with Alary standing 
jou one side of 1dm ; and IJoytl, on the other, seated on a 

sofa, looking pale, as if about to faint. She appeared'uuabte to 
rise from tho sofa, and pressed nne hand over her eyes. 

“Dear Edward Archer,” Eaid Alary, endtavouring in vain to 
speak without trepidation, “ I have know-i ym only a few years, 
but from the nature of our acquaintance, t le opportunftios 1 have 
had of estimating your fine quaJfties of heai t and of intellect, have 
been too numerous not to leave an indelible convicti in of your 
worth—a conviction which I never felt more strongly—and I may 
say, -though it will seem a perversity and a wcakuoss of nature— 
never so strongly as at the present moment. It is not that mj 
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inward ronviction of my oourso wavorB, nor that iny dcolslon 
faltors, y<'t 1 feci now, for tlic first time, that there is mncli in you 
iipon whicli 1 liavc never set n due value ; and the reason is, that 
these' things are not very W'ell Hult(;d to my own nature and elia- 
racter ; and Byrnjmthics that have to be created or assumed hy 
habit and time, can never have the same genuine cfi'ect upon a 
man like yon, as those sympathies which arc spontaneous, and 
iinmediiile.” (8be here took Archer and Ellen each by the hand.) 
“But Avliat I think of you in feeling and refinement, I eaimot 
better jirove than putting into your charge the treasured teeling of 
a pure and devoted heart.” As she said these words, she joined 
their hands, and retired a few paces behind Archer. 

Their hands ti’cmhled viohuitly—Ellon turned her face upwards 
towards Archer, and the look with winch he was bending over her, 
caused her to rise up, so that her licad fell upon his hri'ast, down 
which her golden hair fell in a stream, as ho folded his arms 
round lier. 

Archer turned lotvards Mary, hut she had left the room, and 
the door was closed. 


chapter XXVTll. 

MR. \\AirON- ]N I-HIS0N.—ME!'S>R>. SHOUT AVD UAIM'ON, AM) Till'. CUnDIToRs. 
— nCATll or MlClIKU’s I NCIX.— .VN ASSOCIATED HOME.— .VUdlKU's lll.slTA- 
TIO^.'i ANl; ANXIEITKS. ' ‘ 

In a narrow room, very imperfectly, not to say sadly lighted, hy 
a small window, thickly coTltcd with dust, and h ing an iron 
grating outside, sat Mr. •Walton, in a meditatin'’ attitude, lie 
took out his handkerchief, and applied it to his eyes. lie returned 
it slowiy.to his pocket, ami then fi.ved Ids gaze njion a uewspnjief, 
uhieli was lying at his feet. The pm Lieu of the paper usually 
devoted to dissolutions of partnership—bai.ki-uptcics—‘the insolvent 
debtors court, and dreary uew.s of that kind, chanced to lie upper¬ 
most ; and it might have been supposed that he was meditating 
upon the.BC things. But it so happened that this paper also con¬ 
tained accounts of fresh atrocities practised hy Austria, in Italy, 
^id Mr. Walton presently relieved his troubled breast by a 
““hloipiy to an imaginary dungeon and chain iu Venice. 

.lust us the order arrived for him to he shot, after undergoing 
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the torture of his beard Ix'ing pulled out by a hair at a thno, 
Mary entered, and seating licrself by his side, informed liim tliat 
his ca]»tivity would soon be toiininnicd, ns Messrs. Short and 
Bainton liad arrived, and called a lueeting of the creditors. 

This meeting of ereditor^< shortly took place. They behaved 
very well, ou tlie whole, nor would there have been any disturbance 
or difficulty had all the statements and explanations boon left to 
Mr. Bainii/n, ns was originally intended ; but Mr. Sliort would 
rush in with uu oratorical display of his doings in Scotland, and 
his narrow v-seapo in (ralwny, which enaited much discussion, and 
some di ^'lOnsjon, At this point, Mr. \Valton nnPortunately advanced 
“ to the rc'.cuo,”—and then out eaine the whole affair of Titiifl 
Andronicus. A scene of -iOine confusion en.sued. The squander¬ 
ings of money in absurdities—wild f?chomes—and imprudences, 
were stwcrcly liandled ; the failure, however, of Mesiirs. Bray and 
Toller, twciw one \vas obliged to regard as a general misfortune, 
and “ the (‘letlltors ”—kindly overlooking some things, and being 
considerate on other pointer—came to the resolution that they would 
be content with taking every farthing the insolvents ])OSbosHcd. 

Not many w^eeks after this, fortune smiled upon Mr. Baiiitoii, 
W'ho was re-instated in liis building-yard by ficvoraJ merchants, 
two of whom frequented the same clinpel l^ijUfJly fortunate w'as 
!Mr. i^hort, wdio suddenly found himself elected as ngmit of a 
Miuing Company, in, Vraiice, at a liigh salary. This position mado 
him immediately resolve upon a “move” he liad eontcinplated 
ever since his rejection Ify Mahy, chiefly because it was an excellent 
move in itself, and also because it cairied with it a CDnsidorable 
amount of vengeance. It was that^f maj^ing an offer*of ranrriugo 
to her aunt. He did so. It Avns 4leelined—but with an air which 
betrayed a secret gratification, nnd gave <-‘vory hope. 

. About this time Archer r. '< ued intelligence of thgs^ci^h of 
his uncle. AVith it came a brief notification tbal the will bod 
been opened, in wbiob Ins iianie was never mentioned. His 
uncle's property had been lei'i to some distant relations in Canada, 
who liad behaved very ill to Archer. 

Meantime, Mary had used her best cnergi s to cheer her father, 
under bis ruined circumstances—ruined also as they we'r. in pro¬ 
spective bopo.s ; for the wealthy Mi.ss .Judith did actually f (»nfer tbo 
honour of her band upon Mr. Short, tvuh Avhom she i'/irnediately 
departed for the Continent. AA’itli equal activity Mary speedily 
reduced to practice the original project of Associated Homes, 
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which had failed from having l)cen commenced upon a large 
building scale, instead of a hoarding scheme. 

Mary commenced with one large house, which had four rooms 
on each floor. She had previously communicated her project 
to several friends, wdio cordially agreed to co-operate in her under¬ 
taking,—and the house was at once occupied by Mary and her 
father, on the ground floor ; Karl Kohl and Mrs. Kohl, in the 
floor above them ; Mr. Bainton and a friend, in the floor above 
that ; and there was a proposal on the part of Mr. dohn Downs 
and his wife, to take the next floor above them, the attics being 
occupied by the servants. To the admission of Mr. Downs 
there was some difference of opinion. Mary feared lie might b« 
trouhlesomc ; Mr. Walton said he would be intolerable ; and Mr. 
Baiiiton’s friend said lie w’ould bo sure to “ set them all together 
by the ears.” Mr. Karl Kohl thought it would not be so ; and 
Mr. Bainton gave it as bis decided opinion that Mr. Downs would 
behave very well, provided his wife were with Iiiin. “ Ifa ! ha ! ” 
shrewdly observed Mr. Walton, “ I see—I see ! no doubt some 
terrific tartar of n woman. ITis spirit of opposition has no 
rbanco with her. But what shall we do with such a woman in 
tho house ? ” 

/The Associated Home commenced, and worked admirably ; the 
expenses of each family being, by this means, reduced to less 
than one half they w'ould have amounted to, had the parties taken 
similar rooms In diftorent houses. It w'orked well also, as to cor¬ 
diality, notwithstanding that Mr. .lohn Ddwns was domiciled on tho 
third floor. His w'ifc was a little woman, with fair h.nii, a sweet 
low voice, and a gentle ,dove-K*kc manner. She agp.'d to every¬ 
thing he said ; hut slic always had her way, whib- he fancied he 
had his, and they were both happy. 

rt>wfvs..uot long before Mary had si conversation with Mr.. 
Bainton, as to the possibility of namding an Institute, which 
sluuild actually he for mechanicb and artizaus. Mr. Bainton 
shook hi.s head, Mary explained that she meant no magnificent 
building —-,00 regular establishment, with all its expensive arrange¬ 
ments and appointments necessarily corresponding with it—but 
a building, or large hall, bare and dreary as tho fortunes of those 
wlio wore invited to assemble there, to attend lectures, or for 
mutual improvement, by social conversation and beneficial amuse¬ 
ments. Mr. Bainton, after a pause, again shook his head, but by 
no means bo hopelessly as at first. He said he knew of a capital 
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"biiiUling, or rather position for ono, for it was all in ruins. lie 
<11(1 nut SCO how it could he inanageil ; and thus the conversation 
ended for the present. 

But let ns take a glance at the farm-house in Wales, where 
Archer was residing. At liinc.s lu‘ was pcrfccljj hajipj, because 
ho was continually in the .socict}’ of Ellen Lloyd, with whom ho 
totally forgot his cireiunstanccs ; Im forgot the past, and finding 
an clysiuin in the present, his imagination scarcely wandered into 
the future. When he was alone, and reviewed Jiis day, he did 
not sophisticate hiiuself with the pompous pojmlar philosophy, 
which contemns all enjoyment of the present, p.nd, hy way of being 
;pcrfectl 3 ' inconsistent vith itself and its devotion to the practical, 
asserts that there is iiolhing so cxcell(?nt and nohle as the dream 
of the pa.st and the dream of the future. But what Archer could 
not reconcilij with himself, was the melancholy fact that ho was 
not in a fair and reasonable position to enjoy the present, while 
his future w.a.s so very precarious. Eor Ellen Lloyd ho enter¬ 
tained a devoted alTcction ; hut this ver}' feeling made him hesi¬ 
tate, and delay their union. Since her sister’s marriage she had 
barely sufHcicnt for her own maintenance ; and ought he to 
involve Iut in Iiis ditKcult circuiu.staiiccs, which were likely to 
become worse and worse,—unles.s, indeed, his philosophical novel 
redeemed them. 


. CONCLUSION. 

FATE OF TIIR THREE WISE MEN**—AS AUXnOll'S (500D ANOEL—ADDRESS 
TO ARTIZINS «Y A WORKlNtl .VlA.V—/UOULK AND nAaDI.Va—MAItV AND 
ICLLKN — THE INSTITUTE ASO THE OKbiN — THE IDEAL, AMD THE 
PRACIICAL. ‘ 

“ Mes.srs. — and ^-- present their compliments to 

Mr. Archer, and beg to inform liim that the way in irtiicA they 
do business is to publish wi-rks on commission, the author pay¬ 
ing all expenses of print, p:-;"'’r, advertisenient.s, <kc.” Another ; 
" Messrs. Harridge and Eenn would In- h.appy to he informed 
if the author of the ‘ Tlirco Wise Men ' intends publisliing his 
work on his own account, or by private si I -jcription ; if the latter, 
would be glad to he favoured willi a sight of the names intended 

to stand at the head of the list.” Another: “ Mes-vs. *- 

and Son return their best thanks to Mr. Edward rcher for his 
obliging offer of his philosophical novel entitled the ^ Three Wise 
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Men,’ the manuscript of v^blcli they have diligently perused with 
inueh pleasure, uud regret to say they arc eompdlfd to decline 
its j)uldicatioii.” Another: “Messrs. Tooley and (Jriin lu-g to 
return the romance of the ‘ Three Wise Men,’ with many thanks, 
tlio publication o| wliieh, their literary friend recommcmls them 
not to undertake, ; though ho was of opinion that if tlie author 
would sufficiently modify the tliroc principal cliaractors, so that 
they should he recognised as three well-known Tning p(Msons 
in finshioiuible or public life, tlie work niiglit perhaps he made 
to take rank with some of the luost successful novels of the 
season,” 

There were several others, roncliulmg with—“the publication 
of which tlicv beg to decline.” The last one was not very iutel- 
ligihlo, at a first reading —“ Sir, W'O have placed your work 
entitled ‘ Discoveries in Science ’ in the hands of a gentleman 
cmiuent for his .scientitie knowhalge, who is of opinion that your 
book is one of great intrinsic value, hut that the sale would ho 
extremely limited. The expenses for diagrams and table,s of 
calculations would be very coirsidei-ahlo. Under these circum¬ 
stances you will perceive that we cannot undertake the ]mi)lica- 
tioii c.vcept at the author's cost, itc.” Two notes plae<*d in the 
■wrong envelopes, readily presented the solution of this puzzle, the 
noio intended for Archer having no doubt been transmitted to the 
equally unfortunate dmotee of science. 

“ These h,‘tters and notes,” murmured Archer, in reverie, 
“display the first fruits of luv assidiiousJabours—mv study and 
thought, my earnest toils, and pains, and exultations through the 
day and night, my aspirations i^nd my hopes, my expec* ilions and 
anxieties. Fruits, did 1* call them ? say rather, th( Jirst blights 
which almost invariably fall fipon the literary tree, *' the season 
an ivc wiimi the suu and the eartli, the rains and the winds, arc 
likely to'!,, come propitious,—if that period ever arrive. Some 
crude youths rush out at once, bare headed, into the public air, 
and a fortunate sun bursts down upon them ; others come forth, 
armed in proof, after long watchings, and find nothing but clouds 
over head, and a dead-wall in front. In these cases, what is left 
to tho.se who have .something within them worth siifForiug for, but 
fortitude and patient endurance ? Meantime, what becomes of 
the human being—his real life—bis domestic relations or posi¬ 
tion t Wliat becomes of personal liappiness ? Nothing lies 
before his actual path but chagrin, anguish, and all the mean 
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troulJcs of life ; nutliiiii^ floats before liis viaion but the dark 
Bpoetre of Ids own fallaeious hope ! ’’ 

Tlie (lay on ^>liioh AreliOi' s.it, indulging in tins dcpresBing 
solilo(piy, witli all liie piddinlK'rr,' notes spread out on llie table, 
and tile rejeeteJ manuscript of tlie “ Three Wise Men ” lying 
with sad spi.iwling leines up in uno corner of the room,—waa 
sinixulaily brip;}!!. The .sun .shone directly upon the window, 
and Archer' had risen and (do-cd tin* .sluiitcrs, the brighti)c,S3 
being su iiti\'rly at variance with his thoughts and feelings. 
Tliroiigh the aperture, however, a golden light streamed ncrosB 
the room, ju^t lie hud nttei'cd the last words, and the door 
softly o])eniog, kllen Tj]o>d came* gliding in,—making a ]iicture 
■which lii'iuhrandt might ha\(' juilntcd under tier title of “ A Poor 
Author receiving a \isit from lus thjod.Angel." 

Wc Ciuuiot jiobsihly do hettci than leave him in such hands. 
In some such ways as this, A\hether in vision or really, genius 
finds, if not its full reward, least its lieart’s consolation and its 
spirit's IdiK-ful rest. 

^Meantime, very great advances and Imjirovfcnieiits liad tahen 
place in the “Associated lluuie," near Gosjiort ; for by its 
excellent management it presented so many ml vantages, that 
many more projiosals to l>ecomc inmates wt-re made, tliiin could be 
accepted, however cdlglble, Alary liad already, in the eoursc ul a 
few month-., added the liousOs on each side, a.s wing.s to the one 
with which slie liad commenced, and more rooms were still 
needed hy constant applicants. The projected “ Institute fur 
Arti/.aii.s ’ had also ht'eu well set on foot. Air. Bainton had 
ohtained po.ssession of tlic groun^I, with the whole dilapidated 
Tiuilding upon it, and a new and .sjiacious* hall littd soon risen, and 
a day for the opening of the m-w histitutc was fixed. It was 
announced that the procci'iLo - of tlu't veiling would he commenced 
with an Address to Artizan- by a Working Man. « • 

Many were the friend. io wlioin invitations wore sent to be 
present at the opening of »)i'' Institute, ami among (jlher-s, Mary 
and th<i rest were of course anxioii.^ ihat Archer should come— 
with hl-s wife. Good angel-) do not vi« i jnelanchol}^ poets to no 
pui-posc ; and Archer and Bllen Lloyd now happy beyond 
expression. 

The evening arrived, and the great hall—bare of all ornament, 
but spacious, lofty, suh-staiitial, wann, and skilfull) ventilated— 
was adorned, in spirit, witli crovvded heads of thinking artificers 
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and mcclianics. Every scat was full, and every pulse was beating 
with a novel emotion—one that might be interpretod into the feel¬ 
ing that hero, at last, was the means of knowledge, and of 
improved social intercourse, so much talked of, and boasted—but 
from whose arena all these actually working mechanics had been 
hitherto comparatively excluded. 

Mr. Baiuton, as chairman of the committee of the Institute, first 
ascended the platform, lie stated, in his brief w'ay, the design 
and intentions of the Institution, and that its main dIHbronce from 
all others, similar in designation, was simply that it was to he 
c^actly what it w'as palled—and nothing imuc ;—hut to he as much 
as tliat, he tlioiight a new tiling, and a good one. It had been 
announced that an Address would be made to them by a working 
man. Before introducing this man, he, Mr. Baintoii, w ould merely 
say, that by the use of the term working man, he did distinctly 
mean one who worked with his hands—and tliat tlio ))uihling in 
which they now were, which had risen above the old ruins in 
so short a space of lime, owed its e.xistencc in a great measure to 
the hands of lliis same man. The applause they gave was no 
more than deserved, lii conclusion, he had to that being 
W'ithout family, he, Mr. Bainton, had scon no one whom he so 
imicli wished to adopt ns his son, a.s the man in quo.stion—who, 
liowpver, had gratefully declined to avail himself of any position 
in society to whicli this might load, and had declared his resolution 
never to leave his class—and that in the event of hoeoming—a.s he 
should hecDine—the possessor of property, ho would still wmrk as 
n man among his own men—still be a mechanic or nrtizan with 

Cl 

them—ami never appear in an;^ other character, or a/knowledge 
any other designation. With him, moreover, the fiia idea of this 
Institution had originated. * 

Mr. Bainton retired amidst great and most sincere applause, 
which nvas :harod by the man who now ascended the platform to 
address the assembled crowd. 

Archer started at the sight of him, and half rose from his scat. 
The altered appearance in figure, and expression of face—both 
so much refined by suffering and inward efforts—were deeply 
aflccting. What Harding said in this address, Archer was in a 
state of mmd far too tumultuous to apprehend with any clearness. 
All he collected at intervals showed him that Harding had been in 
Italy, and that he had joined the patriots in their struggle against 
Austrian tyranny, and all its atrocities of vengeance and cruelty— 
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and tlint besides fighting ainong the patriots, he liad instructed 
and aided the insurgents of Najdos and Sicily in huilding boats 
to assist their operations. The closing words Ai'clier distinctly 
heard :— 

“ Friends—Tirothers—Fellow-workinen ! Lot us all be of one 
mind in this ; that while we seek to obtain a just, an adequate 
reward fo’* the sweat of tlio hrou', we arc not to forget tljat wo 
have intellects to cultivate as well as eartli to till—understandings 
to fahricato and discipline, and imaginations t(i fill with visions of 
beauty and of btrengtli, as avcII as liaiid.s to hew wood and to draw 
water. 1 was tauglit tliis hy the only s])iritiml ]»aRtur and master 
lever had, and I shall only use words alter him ulicn 1 say to you, 
let the A>orknicn of all c(nmtn(*s look at the stupendous edifices 
that adorn their cities— wIicIIum’ St. Ihdor’s at Ixonie, or St. 
FauFs in London—and let them feel, Our hands built all these 
things, which other and liighcr minds sow in dreams helbre 
us. Let us, then, reverence their ‘ visions and tlx ir faimlties 
divine,’ hut boy to ourselves, wo also have .souls to ascond, hearts 
of large scope, and niind.s for liigher acts tlian an}* political insti¬ 
tutions have yet taken into their calculations. And .srime diiy wo 
also will huild according to our own dc.signs ; hiit liiimhly and in 
homely fashion at first, as in tlieso walls whirdi mev surround us.” 

Harding descended amidst prolonged ])laudits. Many jtressed 
hastily towards him ; hut the first that took liiiii hy tlic hand was 
Mary. “ Let me,” said she, “ assist yim in this great work.” It 
was too much—the tcars*gu.shcd into the .strong man's eyes— 
more copiously when on turning aside, he found his pthcr hand 
pressed by Archer. • , 

It is scarcely necessary to state a sequ^d wliidi must be obvious. 
Harding and Mary were soon nf'rcrvvards married, all llieir friends 
being present at the wedding, ■ icept Archer, who had a bad cold. 
The utmo.st cordiality 4 BAisl< d »>ver after between Arenor and 
Harding, and all the circh-. 'I’hey frequently paid each other 
visits. Archer continued to wilte poetry, ftr a future time, as he 
hoped ; and as their means of life were mty indifferent, Ellen, 
recollecting the example of Michael Salter, became organist of a 
little Welsh church, which small addition an.ply sufficcd. 

Thus docs each dream and work, and work and dream, according 
to Lis own nature ; and the world, in it^ very slow wai becomes 
wiser and better with its years, by the labours of its ben thinkers 
and doers. 
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PEACE HE HATH rEOMISEP! 

“ T’cniff I ]o:iYc wilh \<iu. iM s jifiirc T give unto 

PnAft: Ifo lifitli juoinisi'd' C)’cr tliy lono lio.irt^ sadiit'S'^, 

Oil wintjs of It't tlii> vOuspn sto;i,l, 

And liroudio around a still and ludy gladncs-J, 

Such joy a5> ^oraph'^ ncod not Mush 1. > h'ul. 

IVari' Hr luitli jiromi^'Cil I ^Vlu'n tho lie is luokcii 
'I’hal 1,0 eailh hound Ihec with a ^oani chain, 

O’ei the lou<l lenipest of thy ^'net lie spnkfU 

The “ Peace I he still! that calnicd the trouhled main. 

Peace He hath promised ! ’W'ln'ri thy faith is shaken 
In truth and love of those 'tA^as hlis.s to trust, 

When the tond heart, in every liope mistaken, 

Finds it.s hrioht future cruinhlod into dust: 

Peace He hath piomi.sed ! Gather meekly round thee 
'I'ho shattered ira.ijineuls of each human tie ; 

Ills love is greater than the love that bound thee 
To aught eieated that can change or die. 

peace He hath promised ! When the darksome valley 
Its uhasilv lenoi llings around thy head, 

Let thy faint heail in strong as,siiraiic^ rally— 

TJiy God and Ihuthei died to laiau the dead ! 

• Mrs. a ton Tindal. 


' Afti-MAXUFACTURE UNIOX BEOPOSED AND 

consim;eep. 

AJlDJiESdED TO THE ARTIST??, AHT-PATIlOXS, AND MANUFACTURERS 
• OF ENGLAND. 


Gentlemen,— We seek to draw your attention to the possibility 
of lounding un Art-!Manufaeturc Union in thi.s country—a Union 
that shall be co-operative with, and a help to, that cxiatlng for the 
advuiiceuieni of painting and sculptui’o. We would also recom- 
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moud to your earnest rouiiiiloratlon, some moans wliiehmay render 
Scliocil.-} of l>osiL;ii selC-.supiKU’tiug, UTid enable the niaimftieturor 
of tills comitr\ lo eumjH'te in the cleg'ance of tlie desl^'us that# 
fohali be impnnti il upon tlieir cotton and other goods, willi any 
marlcot in the norld. 


TJio hu tli of the present Ai-t-Vniou gave rise to a warm paper- 
warfare—h.jfenlioldcrs contending' that the institution of an 
Art lutt('ry Mould (h-hu^o the piofe^slon it M’as cnuited to elevate ; 
W'hile more sungiiine and Impartial writer'^ liailed tlu' creation of 
tlie rui'iii . tliL dawning ol a lirigld era in Art: the latter critics 
were the ju-te^t. An ArL-Uniou ih certuvnK a llittery—so is any 
e(<mim’j( ial s])ecuhitiori. 

tJoninuK'f' i- a game of cliuncc—a game of ha:'ard. Does tho 
cominereial li'-k d< Im.se the speculator, of- the man with Mhoin lio 
speculates { It lias been said that Art-Wuions encourage the pro¬ 
duction of iiiedioeie and inferior pictures: this assertion is a 
falluc}' on the face of it. ^Vhat artist Avould paint an inferior pie- 
turo, in the hope of selling it as tho 10/. prize? Wliat artist 
'Would not rather sl''i\e to deserve selcetion hy the holder of the 
300/. ticket ? Arti'^ts—no longer fettered hy the ill educated 
taste of rich jiatrons—no limger depending ujam the caprice of 
incompetent individuals—Mill liavo free scope for the full e.\erci.se 
of their ima''‘inatien and cultiNated eveeution. It cannot hc 


denied that the jierfeetion and extcii.-ien ot the jirineiples of Art- 
Unions may emancipate artists from the thraldom of monied igno¬ 
rance, and give to the profession gi'iierally a stability and an 
elevation which liavc hillierlo been monopolised b) tlieJi.A.’s of 
the kingdom. The s\htem of govefnment and election at the 
Royal Academy is little knowm, and too (vxtdusive to confer artistic 
honours on the artistic genin'' of tin* kingdom. The Royal 
A'cadetnlcIaiiH ^/o no? rcjtrescni 'diti"»li .\rt. Is the Prebi^dmit^of 
the Royal Ai-adi-my at tho head of liis profession ? T.s Sir Martin 
Archer Shee a greater aitist rmrn Goodall, or J. W. Allen, or 


Inskipp ? 

Educate the taste of the people h^f e you cstahllsh Art- 
Unions,” has been the constant cry of .‘*uj c hciul tliinkers. To 
such it may not b<' unru'ccs-^ary to say—the surest way to correct 
bad taste is to prc.scnt good model.. You want to create a sound 
artistic taste in tlie people : give them, then, high worl - of Art ; 
show them the artistic genins of the country ; open to tnern exhi¬ 
bitions that shall include all excellent works, without personal 
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disi inctlon ; and give the unknown man wlio has executed a first-rate 
work, equal place with the cstahlislicd favourite. Hang the works 
according to tliclr merit, n(»t according to the .station and position 
of the artist. In short, be ever anxious to advance merit in 
whomsoever it may he found—he lie lord or labourer. 

An earnest love of Art, for Art’s sake, must be spread through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land, ere the British sclffeol 
can claim equal rank with tlio Roman, Florentine, and Spanish 
schools. Nor in the dislrihution of jnctiires alone can this groat 
end he accomplished. Pictures are generally but the ornaments 
of a homestead, and arc often unnoticed for many consecutive 
months. They hang against the ivalls, and are hung there 
because they take from the nakedness of the room, ^'ou hear 
peoide say ‘'Pictures do look comfortable about one.” Not 
because they arc fine crabodiments of fine ideas do tliose people 
consider pictures “such comfortable tbing.s,” but because they 
fill up n room, and impart a sense of comfort—of lu.xury to it. 
Many jieofilc regard paintings in the light of mere furniture, and 
buy a Uhnivernians or a (hirlo Dolec ns they would buy a four-post 
bedstead. Such people arc w holly ignorant of artistic excellence ; 
their taste is vitiated and their eye untaught ; they have no 
standard of beauty—no colouring offends them, and bad drawing 
('if it be not atrociously bad) they pass unnoticed. 

This acknowledged evidence of the influence of external objects 
upon the minds of the uneducated, leads at once to the theory 
upon wl'deh this proposition for the establishment of an Art-Manu¬ 
facture Union i.s founded. We believe, with Leigh Hunt, that “ it 
seems as if an unhandsome«action before the porimit of a noble 
female countenance would be impossible;” and this belief (shared 
ns it is with so illustrious a man) lias firmly r iivinced us that n 
Union, sucdi as we are about to propose, would be powerful for the 
onlightenuient and refinement of the people of Britain. The eye 
i.s quickly educated and qnicklv vitiated. Ever familiar with mis- 
jiapen and colourless objects, its sense of the beautiful in fonn 
nd colour is soon blunted, if not wholly lost ; and all who are lost 
to the beautiful in Art, and (as a natural consequence) to the 
beautiful in Nature, are deprived of one of the most refining of 
our iutcllcctunl enjoyments. On the other hand, the eye long 
used to receive the beautiful in form, and the harmonious in colour¬ 
ing, carries so many grand and glorious images to the mind, 
(which arc lost, be it observed, to the uneducated pupil,) that 
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progressive refincracnt in tlin indiviJual is almost an unvarying con- 
Boqucnoe, A story is told of a Catholic monoy-lendor, who was pro* 
hably accustomed to study the old masters, and who, when he was 
going to cheat a customer, always drew a veil over the portrait of 
his favourite saint. That the national taste of this country re(|uirefl 
education, no person who has made Art a study, or who is alive to 
the beautiful, will deny ; and the most important point to he con¬ 
sidered in an endeavour to [wopagate a high standard as the appeal 
to which nrtist.s vshall bring their lahoui s, is the method wherehy 
the natioiud taste may he most oft’ectually cultivated. Hooks and 
treatises on Art will not eUcct this ohject. Art.ia not fostered by 
a nation of critics. Critics often fetter the men wlioso works they 
eritieise. by judging their works comi>arativGly, and not positively. 
The English school does not iie(’:d the patronage of men who can 
compare a j)icture by Turner with a Claude, or Maclisc’s 
inasterpicco with tlie noblest ])roduction of Michael Angelo; 
it re([uire.s an Imnicdiute rgeognition of positive excellence, 
rather than a learned comparison witli old masters. If it 
he the ()l)jcct of Englisli Art patrons to produce a school in 
EjUghind based u}ion the old scliuols of Italy and (jcrmany, then 
is a numerous critical tribunal useful and indispen.sabJe ; but if, 
on the otlier hand, the object of Art patrons be to fo.ster a school 
of progrc.ssive Art, then is a national recognition of positive merit 
their surest reliance. And iiiasmucli as it is the belief of most 
people that the advancement of a progressive ichool of Art is the 
aim of the more enlightened portion of the community, we ])Ut 
strong faith in our conviction that an Art-Manufacture Union 
will find favour in the minds of the artists, Art patrons, and 
iiianufttcturcrs of this country. 'We waftt a school that will 
generate new thoughts and (mliody n5w ideas, not an academy 
beijt upon reproducing old nn ters. Taking for grunted, then, 
that this advancement of a progressive school is the arahitioft of 
all interested in the welfare of J^iglish arti.sts, it requires no inor¬ 
dinate taxation of the rcasori'og faculties to comprehend at once 
the intimate connection of Art-Manufaetme with the dissemina¬ 
tion of pure taste, and con.sequcntly ils influence -upon the 
advancement of the Fine Ai-ts in the coui try. The distribution 
of fine pictures alone will not purify the taste of the peuTile. Tliia 
purification—this refinement—can be brought about only by a 
thorough revolution in the household decorations and appoint- 
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mcntfi of tlio nation ; and this revolution 7nay be gradually but 
Burely ciToeted by means of tlic proj'osed Union. 

An Art-Miiuufaclurc Union would substitute useful bou.sebold 
articles, designed by eminent men, for the tast<^le>s. inissliapen 
utensils now in general use. The proposed Union nouUl distri¬ 
bute such prizes as Townsliend’s lleer Jug—an article in coininon 
use, and beautiful to ibc eve, and suggestive to tlie iniml. The 
Union vould, in fact, spread Arl-Manufaeture aft*‘r the fashion 
desigiufd lately under tin* .‘=inperin1eudence of Uelix Smmnerly, 
on an extended scale, ibnaigliout the country. To .siicli a Union, 
poor pcojde would contribute, becau^<; the certainty of receiv¬ 
ing the value of their subsetription, in tlie shape of some useful 
utensil, wu\ild enable them to afl'ord tlie price of a tick<‘(. In the 
establi.'tlimeiit of this Union, let the present .'system of distribution 
be c.\temled on the most liberal principles, and allnw non-sub¬ 
scribers to l)ecomc jmrebasers of any arti^de at it.s market value. 
When the idea of this Union was first conceived, its adojUion ap¬ 
peared to he encumbered by so many obstacle.s that avi* wen* about 
to ubandou it as an impossible pi’oposition, had not a closer con¬ 
sideration of tlio subject fixed in om' mind a sense of the .simpli¬ 
city of the means whereby the objects of this Union might be 
effected. 

. Tlie first stumbling-block wo set asi<le w'as ibc difficulty that 
W'ould attend tlio manufacture of artists’ designs by the Union. 
It at first appeared to us, that either the committee mu.-^t c.aiiftO a 
large stock of designs to be cxecutei^, or tbemselvcs stdect the 
prizes ; and it is obvious that theso alternatives are very great 
ohjoetions to the jdan, inasyiucli as the former y • M^'cding would 
leave a large stock of good.s on the fjociety’s ’oiiuK, while the 
latter would partially frusTrato the immediate ol ■- ct of the Society’s 
foundation, because it would compel the subscribers to abide by 
tlvr. taste of the committee. It afterwwds occurred to ns, that 
these difficultieB might be surmiuitilea by the exhibition of designs 
wbieb should bo executed in any material that avuuUI bring them 
within the amount of the prizes, when the said design bad been 
polecttHlJiy the prize-holders. This method would etfectiially do 
away witli tiic above objections, and at once 8im]dify Ibc jirinciplo 
of an Art-Manufacture Union. The subjects of the designs sliould 
include all household furuiture, both the useful and the orna¬ 
mental. The Bale of Uio copyright of these designs would bo a 
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source of couRidcraLlc iiieoTuo to tlic Society. The manufacturers 
would he glad to bocouio purehasoi^ of the productions of our 
most cmiueiit men ; and so our might be equal to our 

fabrics. This I’uiou must be a uiitionni institution, not a private 
speculation. Its sole object must ho the advancement of Art, andi 
not the jK’euniary g^ain of some few speculative individuals. 

The more we conaidc'r the component parts of the wliole, the 
more are wo eonvjnccd that, the instiUitiou avc propose is soundly 
based and jmtent for good to Art. It Is true tl)at it will take 
years to s'pi i'ad th(‘ principles of this plan throughout the country ; 
but it is aUo true, that ulieu the niaehinery which wc suggest sliall 
be in full operation, the ta^te of llu' p(‘oj)le will hecoiue moi e healthy, 
the Arth of thi^i country will ho onconraged to activity, and the 
British school will standalone iu its origmallty ; in positive excel¬ 
lence claiming to he ranked with tlui grand old schools of the 
continent. 

AVe liave alluded to the sale of the co]vvrights of the Art-Manu¬ 
facture I’niou designs, and ()l».servc(l (hat such sale would yield a 
considea'ahlo income to the institution, AVc do not mr>an to infer 


hereby, tliat the artist’s conception .slmll ho undervalued ; we pro¬ 
pose that the value of liis design .sliall be half the value of tho 
pri/c-holdt'r’s ticket and half tho valuation ])Ut upon his work by 
the manufacturer. For in.stancc, if tlie jirize selected by 

the holder he a tea-aervic(', the artist will receive 1()0^ for Ids 
design ; and if a manufaetui-or, for the copyright of this same 
design, give .")00Z., tho artist shall receive one-half of this sum, so 
that altogctJior he will have received 2.00/. for liis design—Tlio 
prize-holder wOll have a tca-scrvicc, ^le material of which will cost 
100/., and the in.stitution will clear the .siiift of lO'O. by the trans¬ 
action. AVitli the proceeds fn»m the cT)])yright.-! »vo propose that 
the insti<^ution sliall lay the f<» 'u lation iA' n National (Jalhry of the 
TforA's i f British Artists, which thall include the host speciufens 
of our gieatest painters, dead ' r living, that can ho obtained. 

As regards the Bpecimen -d Art-Marinf,if (me to he presented 
to each suhsciibcr, we should pro[io8e that < citaiii article.s, such as 
small tankards, ink-stands, .salt-spoons, «t.c , ho kept rejfcdy made, 
SO as to allow the single ticket liolders a ch jice, while tlie holders 
of a dozen tickets should be allowed to choose to the vaiue of their 


Buhscriptiun from the manufactures ke}»t on hand hy t’o Society. 
Furthermore, the rules of the Society sliouJd compel them to dis¬ 
pose of all objects that might romaiu after tho subscribers for the 
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ciiiToiit year had made their selection ; so that each succeeding 
year might bring forth new beauties from the imagination of native 
genius. 

The formation of an Art-Manufacture Union would give to 
Schools of Design the impetus which tliey lack at present. And it 
has occuried to the writer of this paper, that a close connection 
might 1)0 cultivated botweeu the Schools of Design and the Union, 
so that the one might contribute to the advancement of the other ; 
while the co-operation of both would tend to hasten the con.siini- 
inatioii which it is the professed intention of both to promote. 

It should, moreover, he in the power of the Schools of Design 
directors to decide upon the merits of their pu})il3’ works, and to otfer 
to the eommitteo of the Art-Manufacture Union such designs as they 
might judge to h<' worthy of public exhibition. The c«)j>yrights of 
all designs drawn by the pu])ils of a School of lU'sign, and exhibited 
at tlio rojuest of a School of JU'sign director, should he the pro¬ 
perty of tlie school to which the artist belongs—a regulation that 
would yield an income proportionate to the excellence of the schools, 
and tend to make them self sup])orting. In return for this saeri- 
lice of (heir designs on the ])art of pupils, each student whose 
design liad been selected by a prize-holder, and the copyright of 
whielx hiul been purchased, should he entitled to cxliibit in future 
on his owti .aceoimt, paying during his stay with his school a certain 
j)er cent;’go of the romuneratiou he might receive for his works. 

'I’ho cu-o})t‘ratiou of our nianuracturcrs may, we think, be rea¬ 
sonably rehed upon. It is to their interest that their goods should 
equal in eveiy ]>articular (in design as well as in fahrio) the manu¬ 
factures of foreigners ; aiuj we are certain, not 07ily that the 
inanufjicturors of tills* country would jiromise the ir support to an 
institution sueli as xve have proposed, hut that riiey would hail its 
foundation and success with sincere i)leasure, and give to native 
taUut t)ie patronage which the ill-edncation of their countrymen 
now compels them to confer upon strangers. That the manufac¬ 
turers of this eountry have not come forward to uphold the Schools 
of 1) e^ign now in operation, i.s not owing to their aversion to the 
principle.of such Schools, but to their sense of their present im- 
potciicy. We contend that our Art-Manufacture Union will in a 
UK'a^ure roinoie the objections at present entertained with regard 
tv' Svhov'ls of Design, by gi'ing to those schools an immediate and 
a defined object. The "talents of the pupils will find instantaneous 
recognition, and they will work with theii* reward insight. 
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We believe that we have sai«l onou<rli coucerninff the influence of 
Art, and with regard to the possibility and advantage of gathering 
together a British Art-Manufacture Ihiion, to recorarnend our pro¬ 
position to the attention of the Art-patrons, artists, and manufac¬ 
turers of this country. 

W. B. J. 


THE BRESS-MAKER’S TIHURSIF. 


On ’tis the bifehft'st nunuin.i' 

Out in the lauf^him,' stifct, 

That ever the round eaith (lashed into 
The joy ttf May to meet ; 

Floods ot more gleaming sunshine, 

Never the eye saw I'olled 
Over pavement and chimney and cold gray sp'r, 
That turns m the liglit to gold; 

And yet, <as she wearily s(,itches, 

She hears her caged tliiush sing, 

Oh would it neA^u’ vere Mav, gieen May— 

It never were biiglit, bright Spring ! 

Bight of the ncw-liorn verdure! 

Glory of jocund May ! 

What gladness is out in leafy lanes ! 

What joy iiwthe fields to-day ! 

What sunbursts are in the woodlands ! . 

What blossoms the orch^nds throng ! 

The meadows aie siiowctl with (Irfisy 
And tile winds ate ihiilled vnth song ; 

And yet, as ever sh ' ‘l(iehes, 

She hears her cageil thiush sing, 

Oh would it never were May, green May— 

It never tvere bright Spring ! 

Close is the court and darkened, 

On which her bare room looks, 

Whose only wealth is its wall’s one print, 

And mantel’s few old books, 

Her spare cold bed in the comer, 

Her single worn, worn chair. 

And the grat(* that looks so rusty and dull 
As never a fire w’ere there; 

NO. XXXVT.—VOL, VI. L L 
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And as she stitches and stitches, 

She hears her caged thrush sing, 

Oh would it never were May, green MAy—• 

It never were bright, bright Spring! 

Out, is the gleaming sunshine, 

Out, is the goldpii air, < 

In,—scarce a gleam of the bright May sun 
Can, dulled and dim, reach there. 

In darkness close and foul to be breathed 
That blanches her cheek to white, 

Her founded features sharpen and thin, 

And dulls her once keen sight; 

And there she stitches and stitches, 

She and her caged thrush sing : 

Oh Avould it never were May, green May— 

It never were blight, bright Spring! 

Days that are clouded and dull, 
tV^inter—though Winter bring 
Cold keen frost to her iireless room, 

Are dearer to her than Spring; * 

For then on her weary sewing, 

Less often her worse thoughts come 
Of the pleasant lanes and the country air 
And the field-juitbs trod by some. 

• And so, as she wearily stitches, 

She and her cagod thrush siug: 

Oh would it ncA’er were May, green May— 

It never were bright, bright Spring! 

Oahonii Blucldicatli. . W. C. Bennett. 


SOMETHINGS ABOUT SOMBTUING OR ANOTHER. 

e BY WILEIAM TIIOIL 

/ 

La«$ Spring, Jamie, my own little boy, and I ivent out In search 
of plants for our new garden; the house long unoccupied, the garden 
revollod iii all the democracy of weeds, aijd various and fat ivo^ 
the reptiles that roosted in the disorder. Ohl man, what a 
moral groios in a neglected gai'den! On Gur way homewards we 
stumbled upou heaps of roots outside a garden w«l 13, all consigned 
dead; turned them over and ever again ; found one root with 
Bjunptoms of existence upon it; planted Jt in our bleak garden. 
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ticketed, “JPoundliiig flower, if flower ye be ; ’’meet emblem of 
the withered ones of many orewhilo cast OHt- 7 -iIbaorted things! 
Nothing of the green of byegono sunny days. Nothing now to 
tell us how much a favourite was once this withered one ! Will it 
live?—we shall see. Was it well cared for by its patron, ho of 
the high wall ? or was it petted, pruned, and fashioned after tho 
blasting conceits of a protector, a patron ? Pid it turn sick at 
last and shapeless—drooped, and was east away? Well, lot us 
and Nature try it oneo more. Corao, thou f’oundUng weakly ; yes, 
come, there is juice in your haggard heel, albeit, waxing power- 
loss; come, though no verdure on your descrn>clc 8 s and ruined 
linihs ; yet, if there is life within thee, God and our "uidinff will 
tr 3 \ You shall come forth in due time, and givo us your name. 
What were you like last summer, you rugged one ? You will tell it, 
and tell it truly ; you cannot cheat us as we can cheat each 
other, God’s truth has never been forsaken in you, dismantled 
as you ar(‘, for sunny summer will reveal thy name ; winter only 
eoricoaled what it could not destroy. Pity it .should bo so much 
the reverse with us by whom you were cultured, possessed, 
caressed, and ruined ! WYiat flower of many hues replaced 
tlicc, thou outcast ? It may be, alas ! tho hand that nourished 
thee is cold—for such will be, even there ; and garden w'alls 
were high indeed to screen from death and sorrow ! 

1 saw in Fere la Chaise, where the very foppery of sentiment 
revels, where dead flowers, marble and candlesticks, pass rare 
substitutes for sorrow—v^bere menials are paid and harnessed in 
cultivate a proxy grief, a mourning in stones and botany—I saw 
there one tomb all but obscured in weedsf and worthless-looking 
things—that w as an untended grave. • 

Weeds ! who spoke of weed-^ ? But it is the world’s expression ; 
an unfashionable flower is called .a w'c ed. Jenny Lind, yc jo\rel bi»d I 
, peerless in mind, as matchles.s out of heaven’.s own songsters! Lon£ 
may it so bo! Y"e, even ye, are a garden flower ; or it may be. 
rather a garden bird j—all one matter that. Sheltered, shaded, and 
well to do ; worthy of much, but so sUoltero l and sd^shadjjd ; think 
of its sad uncertainty. Who now hold the hlessing of seeing— of 
hearing you ? A very, very small njnnber of God’s htmible family of 
man. Your sister, the lady lark, who “ at Heaven’s gate sings,” la 
she unheard by the lowly ? Nay—how is it then that Jenny Lind, a 
lovelier lark, may not be heard by those of the labourer’s lot ? 
Welh well, let us ho happy to know, and knowing, submit to toil 
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ami tear on. Let no ill-natiirod stupid grumbler for a moment think 
that his narrowed loaf and di&niul liome has anght to do with it ; 
no, lot him rather patiently con''ider the mission of the sernjdi 
Swede as a something not meant for him. Let him n'joiec to 
hear that Jenny Lind touches the souls of some who were hitlierlo 
supposed to bo badly su]>plied A^ith that coininouity. Yes, slio 
bas melted those hearts known to be itnperturlmble to God’s avIU or 
to man's sorrow. Bi«‘ss von ! your angel song eunnot fiill. As 
your notes rise, bread Avill fall. Then, t* pour it forth on the 
gilded rocks that huy you. To the mighty inchi^ivcs sing, and 
softt'n tln'in. Cottagers and weakly brats—sunken liearts and 
sallow chocks—firelcss liearths—Dithered Aconieii and degraded 
inc-n iiniilore thee, Jenny Lind, to .sing, sing and soften ! 

Well, the Foundling. Is it not curious that on each of his 
three grey 1/ranehes thei e appeared one hud i so lat(' t(,>e— 
Shade of JJnmeiis. as.'.i.st me, that posterity may 
learn the history of our J'\)undling Flower. 


SOMETHING ALOUT DIMPLES, 

TIIEIB USi: A,vn OHIGIN. 


Yimu Helen’s eye it speaki'th yet, 

May be with liiiif iis funnel sheen, 

And that ''anic cheek uheie loses me' 

May lack tin’ Inightness that hath hoeii. 
Time, onuaul in In.s withe: mg stride, 

Will dim the eye, v. J] ‘m/u the .skill; 
But yon kiik-yard a’- no can hide 
That dimple uii your Jlclcn’s chin. 

But guess ye how lier dimple’s made ? 

I’ll tell, for that full well 1 kiiotv— 

A naughty little angel stray’d, 

To have a frolic here below ;— 

The infant Helen cradled lay, 

All fair as aught of earth might be; 
Heaven’s tiny truant parss’d that way 
To see—whatever he could see. 
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“ My eye! wh.it have we here? ” he erics— 

Can cartli claim all this pretty elf ! 

Or is it one hath left the skies. 

To jfo a roaniniif like myself?” 

He touched the oycluvw—touched the cheek— 

Me rued <'lie was of mottal kin ; 

Kissiui,' the ]]ps, o'ci-ytunig to sj»eak, 

He delved yon dimple Vkith hns chin. 

These fairy horiev eujis at (list 

\\'eri' foimed toJ folks beneath the sky, 

Till, mad hev<»nd all mortal thirst, 

Some jolly aiigu Is drain'd them dry. 

Dear woman—mindful aye enough- 

hound snink'* and sigh'-, rind sulks and tears, 

'J'he very, vezy kind ff stuff • 

To lull her domineeiing dears. 

• 

Man eats as he had never crrM— 

He drinks as lie had never eaten 
Yon deadly liiiil ; nor wisely cared 
What thorny wavs it luied his lent in. 

He, nuMly thankful, h,i]t]ty man— 

'J’lie eup IS Ids —the jiower is given 
To make the most that eV-r he cun 
Cl all the casl-bv bus of heaven. 

Orpy>cr, lb 17. W. T. 


THE GALLANT*G LA/HER ; 

OR, THE in'll riiv OP RIJILET HALL. 

PART I -tih: discovery. 

NoTiir.VG is more improl- i ie tlniu truth. Fiction, witli all its 
ingenious combinations and evtravagaiit iiiventioiis, falls ho short 
of the atrangc incidents which choquei I t'o, that it is a comnaon- 
placo to Bay truth is stranger than fieti u . When, therefore, a 
writer is about to narrate something which he knows will startle 
your credulity, he always tells you that his story is an account of 
what actually occurred. Tales, “ founded oufact,” arc notorious 
for the insolence of their improbability. 

The story I am about to narrate is one which you may believe. 
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or not, just as you fed digposed ; bo that it amuses you I shall he 
content. True, it is not, in the sense of on exact relation of cir¬ 
cumstances ; but the most extraordinary part of it is true, and 
that }»art you will discredit. Be it so. I hoard an excellent 
clergyman, in whoso parish it occurred, relate the anecdote which 
forms till' groundwork of the .story, and this anecdote I have been 
pleased to tell you in iny own way. 

About thirty years ago the tillage of Aston was never without 
one fruitful souroo of conjectural go.ssin, let the tinio.s be as 
uneventful as they might; and that one subject was the mystorv 
of Kidlcy Hall. 

llidlcy Hall was an ancient abbey formed into a modern resi¬ 
dence, with a considerable di-play of architectural j>retension. 
Embosomed “high in lofty trec^^,” it had a singularly remote 
and unfamiliar aspccl. , All the smiling magnificence and Iioapita- 
lity of a eoiiutry house were ah-ient. it looked gnind and sullen, 
inacccssilile and forliidding. I'k'htivity never made riot within its 
walls. It w'as never liglited up for hospitahle enjoymoits. Ivo 
visitors stayed there ; scarcely a carriage rolled up its loi'dly drive 
to make a call upon the squire. In lonely gr.andour the jdace was 
shut out From the rest of tlic world, as if it had boon a hermitage. 

The srjuire himself was seldom seen. There was n mystery 
about him which muoli occupied the curiosity of the village gossip.s, 
but occupied it in vain, lie w'.aa excessively reserved, but cour¬ 
teous in Ills manner, even to the humblest pcjisant ; a liberal 
landlord ; a great sui>pt»rlor of all cbarit«,ble institutions ; a man 
against whom no charge of wrong was ever brought. Many ot 
those who worked for hpn, ami who >vcre hi.s mints, had never 
seen his face, llis steward trans,acted all l.;.-.incss ; aud it was 
only hy an accidental meeting in the fields or lanes of his own 
estate, that people had any chaufc nf seeing him. , 

An air'of settled mclancliulv on his face, and subdued its 
stOTimess; while the jiolished inannei of one who liad been reared 
in the best society coutributed further to efface the impression 
which hia features first made on the beholder. In the light grey 
oyo, to which the very long and dark lashes gave a peculiar appear¬ 
ance, there was what a physiognomist never could have mistakea 
—quiet cruelty. In the narrow well*cut brow and broad jaw, 
there were os certainly to be read vindictiveness of a petty kind 
and imuiuYoablo firmness. Yet, apart from those indications, tEe 
fiaoc would have been ogreeable, had it not be«s darkened by aueh 
sadness. 
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Wliat was tho cause of this sadness, lanollnoss, and reserve ? 
IToJ he been guilty of some dreadful crime ? Was he now slowly 
consumed by remorse ? or had he Kufferod somo desolating disap¬ 
pointment, wliich ])reycd on hlrn as :ui incurable malady ? 

No one knew. The slovard was ns impenetrable as bis inastor. 
Tlic servants were mostly foreiiiriors, :iiul none of them established 
any communication hi^tween tlu' people of tho village, except of 
the most siiuplo kind, such os the purcluise of commodities, tlio 
delivery of iuet..sago«i. »ie. They w<‘re deaf to all inquiries—on 
their guanl against all indireet ipiestions. Not one of them W'os 
ever knowui even to step in and take a glass of wine or beer, 
(’ui'iosity w.as no)i-]dust'd. 

.Some ;?lighl indications Cn’-io^oty bad discovered, and tbeso 
were silmuhints t(» tho discovery of nu>u' It was (piiUs cortain 
that Kidley ilall contained sonve mystery which the squint look 
enormous pains to conceal frotn the prying eyes of the world. That 
Avas one indication ; and conjectun* built many a strange roniatico 
ii])nn tliis slight foundation. Next it was discovered, or suspected, 
that the mystery was a woman —n woman eontined there. Con¬ 
jecture sonictinK’.s thought the womaTi w'a« a mi.stiX'.'^s jealously 
watched, ur a wife barbaioiisly treated, nud somotimos a prisoner 
milawfully detained. At last nows was hrought that ouo of tho 
iK'ighbourlug poaehers hud frequently heard divudful shrieks is.su- 
ing tVuin tho Hall in the middle of tin* night, and that those shrieks 
were certainly a woman’s. Imagine the impetiH this gave to 
cunosity I imagine tlui ronninces conjecture made out of it! 

Finally, about two years before the opening of this story, itcamo 
out that Mr. Templevvorth'.s .'•adness, and tho wdiold mystery of 
the Hall, arose from the fact of his only sister being deranged, 
and that she bad been taken h\ him f?om a in.adhousc to Ridley, 
. there to be guarded and attended to iu a more gentle and affectionate 
manner, * * 

This did not entirely sari‘^.''‘y Aston. It was argued, and with 
some plausibility, that the uicre surretUnw r of a mad womau did 
not necessitate the cxees.«)vc aecluBioii In which the whole place 
was kept; and the mysterious silence rad unfHondliBcss of tho 
servants was by no means explained. 

But, gossip and conjecture as they might, no clue was given to 
thorn, and the mystery remained a.s a never-tiring Rubjoot of eon- 
Torsatlon. Harry Meadows, tho plumber and glasier, had often, 
while smoking lus pipe at the Blue Lion,’* diseussodand heard 
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tlio BU^joct diBcusscd ]>y others ; and although Harry was not 
more cuiions than another, yet it was impossible to live within 
thre<‘ miles of Ridley Hull, and not feel a strong desire to penetrate 
its sombre mystery. 

One July night a storm—a terrible summer storm—hurst upon 
Aston, Ror four or five hours the thunder boomed, the lightning 
fljislicd, and the hail and rain rushed down Avith irresistible fury. 
At every crash of thunder terrified falee]>ers awoke and trembled 
in their beds, or muttered hasty prayer^. Trees were struck hy 
the lightning, or torn by tbe hurricane ; skylights, glass-houses, 
and windows, Averc shattered hy the hall. 

The next morning broke Avitli the smiling calmness of a summer 
morn ; golden seas were ]»aintcd on the sky, to which the far- 
retreating thunder-clouds formed, as it Avero, a ridge of rocks. 
The birds Averc singingJustily. The grass and shrubs sparkled 
in the bright sunbeams. Tlie turbulence and tumult of the night 
had given place to tlo) scivnlty of a duly day. 

Among the disasters of the night Avab the destruction of a 
eharniing little gretnbouso and a skylight at Ridley Hall. Harry 
Meadows Avas summoned to repair them. The delight with which 
ho obeyed that summons may he imagined Avhon his curiosity is 
remomhered. 

“ I shall SCO Bomething of tlio Hall,” he said, “ and Avho 
knoAV'i Avhat I inav not find out ? ” 

He walked up the drive AAith some agitatiim, which increased 
the ncaicr he approached tlio seeludcd Ilhll. He turned into the 
small court-yard which led to the otfices, utkI Avas there disagreeably 
affected by the sight of two ferocious Arnericfln wolf-dogs, whe 
wore with difficulty pacified hy the servant accoropanying him. 

“ You see the extent of tfie breakage ? ” said the butler to him, 
as they stood before tlic shattered gn enhousc; “ there is also a sky- 
light‘at the top of the Hall. Hoav long will you bo about mending 
them { ” 

“ Tliat depends upon the number of hands I can get.” 

“ You must have no one but yourself.” 

‘Eh? 

“ No one but yourself. The squire dislikes seeing men about, 
ami so you must be alone.” 

"'‘♦'Oh ! very Avell ; as the squire pleases.” 

The butler then led the Avay to the third stoiy, where the sky¬ 
light Avns broken. As they went flaiTy kept a sharp look-out, 
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without exhibiting, however, tlio slightest curiosity. lie wns 
shown the work he had to do, whi<'h he said would soon ho 
finished; and, having measured tlio size of the panes, prepared to 
descend. The corridor in which tlu'y were run round to the back 
of the house, and Harry, quite innocently, was turning roinid in a 
different direction from that whicli lie had conic, >vhen tlio butler’s 
voice angrily arrested him. 

“Holloa ! what do you want that ivay ? ’* 

“ That way 'i nothing. Un’t it tlie ivaj dowm ? ” 

“No,” 

“ 1 mistook it.” 

“ You mistook iiolhing of the kind.” 

“ Ho y(m mean to give me the lie f ” 

The butler looked at him fixedly. 

Harkyo, my man,” he saiil, “ you nrol^prc to mwid W’indows.” 
“ 1 know' it.” 

“ Take care tliat you meddle in nothing else.” 

“ Meddle, indeed ! ” 

“ Yes, meddle. Tliis is not the place for you to satisfy your 
idle curiosity,” 

“ 0 ho 1 ' said Harry to himself, “ thl.s Is the part of the 
hous(‘ that coiit.'ims tin' nivsiery. Make a note of that ! ” 

“ You understand iu<- i ” said the butler. 

“ 1 do. But 1 am not curious.” 

“So much the hotter.” 

“ I have no reason to'ho. Do you imagine 1 don’t know' the 
squire’s secret ? ” 

The butler again fixed Ins eyes ujlon hiyi and repoafed :— 

“ The squire’s secret ? ” , 

“ Yes. 1 know' all about it.” 

• “ Humph ! ” said the hiilh’r. with a shrug of tlio shoulder^. 

“ Lord love you,” added Harry, with a well-feigned knowing- 
ness and honhommu\ “it s no secret to me. I know' the sciuiro 
has got a pretty mistress—it ajipears he is 2 Y«i/t«r jealous,”—hero 
he winked at the butler—“ and don’t like to have her seen.” 

“ I see you know all,” answ'crcd the otl er. * 

“ But he needn't be afraid of me. I h i none so handsome ! 
No woman ever threw herself out of a window for my sake: 
more ’s the pity.” 

“ Yet, as the squire has his whim—a word to the wise—don’t 
you attempt to see her 1 In fact, to move beyond tho spot w'licro 
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your work lie«, would be sure to got your dismissal, and tbo squire 
pays too svoll for you to risk tliat.” 

‘‘I ^boL}]d think BO ! Besides, I’m not at all cui’ious to aeo 
her. What is sho to me ? ” 

Tiioy dcspcnded into the garden. 

Jlurry wont borne to fetch the necessary materials, and all the 
way revolving in Ids mind various plans for the gratification of Ids 
curiosity, excessively stimulated by the discovery be bad made of 
tbo part of the Hall wliorc tlio woman, wboever she might be, was 
C(*nflnecl. The ludicrous inij^oi-tanco attiibutcd to his {vceidojitally 
tundiig in that one direction, convinced him that the broken sky 
light must be very near the spot; and Bluebeard’s wives were not 
more uj‘ge»\tly desirous of penetialiug into the forbidden eharaber, 
than was ibis jolly glazier to penetrate into tbo mystery of Ridley 
Hall. 

JTc* said nothing to any of bis ncqnaiutancc respecting Ida dis¬ 
covery. To all tboir anxious queries be gave a jdain answer : ho 
bad seen notbiiiii'. 

In returning to the Hall he hapjumed on Ids way to stumble 
upon a large file, which bad been dropped there by some workman 
going home to dinuer. lie put it into bis jacket pocket, little 
aware of the use ho was subaciiuently to have for it. 

All that day, and all the next, be was employed upon the 
greonbonso, and bis conduct was so exemplary, he worked so hard 
and bo merrily, was bt> little curious in his slight snatches of con- 
Vcrsatioii with the servants, tlmt he began to be considered as 
perfectly harmless, and was less rigorously w^atebed than be had 
been at first. Not one trifling word or act arousi'd the suspiciom 
of those who were trained to suspicion. 

Yet had any one observed the stealthy wa^ in whicli he from 
time to time administered lumps of cold meat to the two ferocious- 
and Yialf-fnmishcd wolf-dogs, they would have guessed at once that 
under his aficcted carelessness ihcrc ivas concealed some scheme. 

The artful mention of tbo squire’s mistress had, however, fully 
satisfied the servants that Han*y was so contidcut of kno>vmg the 
secret that he was not ourious about it. 

Four days did the greenhouse take him to repair, and by that 
time his prcseuce at the Hall had ceased to he an object of suspU 
"Hou, On the fifth, he had to repair the skylight. About eleven 
^lock ou that day the servant who usually' stood near him w'hile 
waa at work absented hims^f for a few minutes, although his 
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orders were Very strict not to lose sight of Harry for a moment, so 
long as lio was in that part of the house. But the absence of any 
suspicion made these strict orders seem iinnecossary, and the 
servant, for some ]»nrpose or other, dcseoiided. 

Ko sooner did Harry hear his footsteps at the bottom of the 
second landing, than he swiftly ran down his ladder, and ci'opt 
along tho corridor, till he eiime to the back of the house. At 
every door he listened eagerly. At lu^t, as he was returning from 
Ilia fruitless survey, ho hoard a deep sigh, lie paused to listen ; 
anotlier sigh smote on his ear. Tho blood rushocl up into his head 
—he waa violently agitated. Another sigh, a sigh of deep deso* 
late grief followed ; and then he hurrlwl buck to his work, not 
without tirst making a tolerably exact calculation of the situation 
of the chamber from whence tho sounds proceeded. 

“ It is tlicrc ! ” he said. ^ 

He was cheerily pursuing his w’ork when the man returned. In 
high spirits he was, for the first step had been taken. Without 
asking himself what u.^c. ho was to make of his knowledge, he 
could not help a strange feeling of glorification at the di.soovcjy. 
It was only a mad woman pcrliaps, as report said ; and if so, he 
had merely discovered her cell, 

“But if she is only a ina<l he asked himself, “what 

the devil is the ucec.^aity for keeping it so secret ? If that ia 
only lier cell, and nothing more, why should they be so an.xious 
for "me not to detect it ? Tliere mast be something more, WJiat 
can it be ? ” * 

Cheerily he worked, occasionally making a remark to Ids guard, 
and constantly asking hinnself— • , 

“ What can it be , 

The sci-vants’ dinner boll rang, lie descended fi-om his ladder, 
•and Went into an empty room to eat his own dinner. ^ ^ 

“I say, old fellow, you’ll biiiig me some beer here won’t you?^’ 
he said to the semnt. 

** Certainly.” 

The servant went to fetch it. Having brought it to him, the 

servant said :— ^ * 

Welly while you are feeding, I shall go to my dinner.” 

Ho shut the door of tho room, and locked it.‘. 

D-n! ” muttered Harry, *'tny sport U spoiled.” 

An instinetive hope that the lock might perhaps admit of being 
^eked, made him rise and examine it. What woe his joy to find 
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that althoiif^h the bolt -vras turned, it had not entered the liasp: the 
door had not been quite shut to ! 

In another niomeJit he was in the corridor; and, feeling sure that 
he was DOW to be undisturbed for at least half-aii-hour, he ran up 
his ladder, got out on to the roof, crossed over to the front of the 
h(uis(‘, and crept along the parapet until he came to the spot 
uliiidi, as ho calculated, must bo the room where the mad woman 
WHS confined. 

lie came to an open window' and peeped in. A low stifled cry 
startled him. It was from the miserable inmate, wdio .sat up in 
the bed on which bhe rcelined, exclaiming— 

“ Sav(‘ me I Save me ! Indeed 1 am not mad ! ” 

“ Ilii.sh ! speak low'; we may he overheard ! ” 

“ ^Vbo arc jou ? ” 

“ A friend. Aro voy the squire’s sister ? ” 

-Alas: alas!” 

And lie keejis you here against your will ? ” 

She pusln'd aside tlie clothes, and w'ith a hitter sneer pointed 
to n large iron chain W'hich w'us fastciual round her w'aist, and fi.vcd 
her to tlic bed. 

“ lie says I am mad,” she said, “bcoansc he wishes to keepme 
from ray property. Half of this c.statc is mine, lie will not 
gi\e it up, aud keeps me here, hoping to drive mo mad ; and In,* 
has nearly succeeded! But I have seen through his design, and I 
keejt myself calm. 1 will not become insane. God will deliver 
me some day : in Him I put my trust! ’’* 

“ If 1 w'cre but sure . . . Yet you nvfst 8]>cak the truth . . . 
1 Ciinimt doubt you.” , '• 

“ Can you roacuo me?” 

“ Terhaps.” 

“Willy'ou?” 

“HI can—but it is a dangerous affair.” 

Save mo, and 1 will mairy you—I will make you rich and 
happy. Oh, eiivo mo—^iu pity save me ! ” 

Harry hesitated. 

“ Have‘you courage ? ” she asked. 

“ Enough to do anything I choose to do. Come to thewindolw, 
and lot me look at you. Ah, you can’t move ? Well, don’t bo 
alarmed, I will got into your room.” 

He did so, and approached the bed. She seized one of his hands, 
and kissed it fervently. He began to fear she might really be 
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mad. It was a doubt of that liiiid which made him wish to 
see her. He looked steadily into Iier face, hut the eye gave no 
sign oi insanity. 

As he looked he w'us struck with the beauty whicli sbono 
througli her emaciated features. Her long dark hair uncombed 
fell with a natural wavy curl upon lier sbouldcrs, and gave her 
a wild aft[)cct, which the featun's, worn with wretchedness and 


confinement, only made more wild. Ilut amidst all this, there 
was a sweetness and a beauty which greatly atfectod him. U wns 
impo.s.''ible to talk to Jier and not feel convinced gf her sanity. 
Whether Imd once been insane was atiotlier question ; now' she 
certainly luul recovered the nse of her rea-ion. 

Tier btory, which w.as briefly told, accorded too well with all the 
suspicious conduct of her brother, not to insure credit. It appeurod 
that «»n tile death of their father—four vears nffo—the estate 
had been left bctw'cen the two eliildrcn, \\itli the option of eitlier 
di\i<Iing it, or of the brother’s paying in money the value of 
his sister’s .share. This made Temphnvortli furious. To divide 
the estate would be to spoil it ; to pay her for her share would so 
impoverish him, that he would be unable to keep up the estate. 
He tried to persuade her to live with him, and for holli to share 
the advantages of the pro}»< ity witfiout a division. Hut she 
disliki'd him. She refused tn live with him, and insisted on the 


division. Incensed l>y her ridusal. he took lier one day to a private 
madhouse, which ho told her was the residence of the gentleman 
who wiVA to take the mortgagi; necessary to pay for lu r .share. 
Unsuspicious of any design, slie alhiwcd herself to he taken into 
the garden, and there she found In-iffself a prisoner, and treated ns a 
mad woman. Her brother lia<l wuirned Jlie master of the asylum, 
that her jrcculiar madness w’as the coftinion one of siippo.sing h)io 
was kept out of her property, and that she wui? most suspicious of 
her relation-^, especially hei I njtlier, against W'liom she was f(!riou». 

“The vile trick too well succeeded," she added; “my rage 
at this attempt was conKtuod into a proof of my insanity; and 
when, with vehement denuin iations of iny brother’s villany, I 
stated the whole case, an incredulous -imile was all the answei’ I 


rcceivetl. for .some w’ceks I was in a rtaic of despair. At last, 
finding myself looked upon as a mad woman, whose very pro¬ 
testations were only accepted as proofs of what she mortt strenuously 
denied, I changed my conduct. 1 became calm. I ceased to 
complain. I spoke quietly and rationally. They believed me 
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nearly ennui. My brother came, and having^ received a notice that 
1 was now nearly recovered, ho took me away ; but he brought me 
here, and in this room, chained to this bed, I have remained ever 
since. The fact of my having been in a madhouse is the damning 
proof ho holds of my insanity, and he has told inc oftcii, that if I 
shoidd succeed in escaping, that fact will he sufficient to bring 
me once more into his power. As to his ill treatment of me, ho 
says, no <ino will credit that, for no one ever credits the narration 
of crueltios, which the insane always mntjine themselves to have 
BufFered.'’ 

She ceased. Harry had been intensely interested in her story, 
and was now bumiiig with indignation against her brother. 

“ I will save you, if it be possible,’* he exclaimed. 
r>o BO, and you shall he rich.” 

“ Take this tile,” Ha|d ho, drawing from his pocket the one he 
had picked up, “ and quietly occupy yourself this afternoon with 
filing your chain. Be ready at midnight, and trust in me.” 

He pressed her hand, anti rapiilly retroated. 

On closing tJie door of tbo room in which he had been shut, and 
sitting down to his meal of cold meat and bread, his blood 
galloped so through his veins, and his brain scomed to whirl 
round so fearfully, that he Pcarcely felt as if he were awake—it 
vra5i like n htrugLjlo w’ith pome ghastly dn*am—a w'aking night¬ 
mare. lie could nut eat ; but lest the unbroken victuals should 
oxoite snspicloii, ho carefully packed them up again in paper, and 
stowed them into his ]*ockut. The btH;r he drank, and then eudea- 
vonred to collect his thoughts and arrange his plans. 

In a few minutes the servant returaed. The work wa.s rosmned. 
In another hour or so, prolong it how he would, this would be 
finished ; and he wished not only for delay, but also to get back 
to Aston before finishing it. The device was simple. With a 
cluniBinefta^v-orthy of a Joerrsse, he sruashed five of the panes which 
he had jiirjt fi.vcd in, and then began swearing at his misfortune, 
ns if he liad been robbed to a < 'vusiderrhlc amount. Aa the glass 
had also cut his baud, the wliole thing had a most natural air. 

** 1>—n It, I iuu.«it now go back homo to fetch moreglaas, so that 
1 not only lose my glass but my time. Is it very necessary to have 
finished to-day ? ” 

“ Ve.s, very.” 

“ Then 1 suppose I must do it. Was tliero ever BOch ill luck! 
At a time, too, whon so many people want me ! ” 
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“ Sorry for you, but nmstor’s onlers are to get the job <lonc at 

OIK’O.” 

“ Well, ril step up this evening and finisli it off.” 


TAia' 11.—THE ESCAPE. 

Tun of Mr, Tempien'orth and his mysterious reserve is 

jiow oihIIy explainoil. Having por[>olrated tluit atroeinus act, by 
whicli lio oiijoyod iiudisturbcd ]U)ssession of the whole property, 
ho found hinisolf Avitli the weight of a crime upon his soul, and 
til.a Clinic u-closs. Ho could not leave Hidley Hall for a day. 
Ij.irgdy an he bribed his st'rvants—and.tbcy were mostly fuTcignerH 
—.seMTLiy as Ju.^ Avatcliod them, ho Wiis afraid to absent hinisf'lf 
for one liny, lest in that day the eare which he had taken to keep 
his piisoaor from all comnmuicatlon with the world should b<j 
destroyed. Nor, on the other hand, could bo j>ro{>erly enjoy 
Hidky, liccause he dreaded the presence of strang(3i“s in his house. 

'Ti^ con.-cieuce d(tth make cowards of us all:” and altliough to hts 
servo Mrs lie pleaded an extreme suseeptiidlity as a |>oint of family 
honour, and gave them to understand tiiat his desire for conceal- 
lucut was the natural desire to conceal the fact of insanity, yet.in 
Isis o'Au eouscience he trembled at the idea of any stranger spoalving 
to Iier; dooming it impossiMi; that any one should not discover 
the trutli. 

Tills nmdo him sad. Life to him wa^ a struggle. He was as 
one aUv.ay.s expecting to bo detected^ and starting at every shadow. 

Let ui leave him to his own bitter flioiights, and return to 
Harry, who, with a huge ladder cm hiS shoulder, is now entering 
by tlu3 lodge gates. He ba,^ brought wdth Jiim the implomonts 
necessary tor hi:- daring sch Ui.e. As ho gets out of sight of tho 
lodge, lie deposits the ladkier in the long grass, there to lie till ho 
wants if. He apjirooches the jlall* Liou uud Nero, the two wolf- 
dogs, who ha\o become great friends wifb Kim, come bounding 
up, wagging tlieir tails, and caressing hi*' bauds. While patting 
tlWr heacH lie inanageB to give them, as is'ial, a tempting morsel 
of moat. They devour it greedily ; he smiles darkly, for tho 
meat is poisoned. 

To his wQi’k he goes. It is finiahed. He b paid, and now 
departs. The lodge-keeper wishes him a surly good-evening, and 
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duos Dot notice tiiat tlio la(Mor on his shoulder is eon'iidershl}'' 
smallrr than tliat wliicli ho carried in as he oainc. All goes well. 

With a lioating heart, Harry re-enters the village, xujd calls 
iijioii Ills host friend. 

“ Hill, 1 shall want you to-night: you and your carl. There ‘s 
soinething in the wind, (.'au you hedp me ? ’* 

“ What is it V ” 

“ Answer mo first: c.'ui you, and will you help mo ? ” 

“ You know, Harry, J M do nnvthing for you. Is tliorc danger 

“Yes.” 

“ Notliing wrong I hope ? 

“ ISotliing—unh'sj. to succour the wrongfully accused, to relo.nso 
till' imuH'eiit from horrihh' tvranny, is Avrong. ihat thert; ’s dangei I* ’ 

ile luiefly eoniides to lyni tlic .'-tale of the whole alhiir, 

Hy Hod ! Ilnrrv, 1 11 assist 

“ 'rhen. ahout tweK'e to-night, put your horse t<', hring a ooupU; 
of heavy hludgeoiis and a hoitle of hnindy, and wait outside tlio 
Avooil ahout .1 hundn il ynnls tiom the hritlgr. Tliei'o evpf'ot me.” 

Jt is agi’eod on, and Hariy liglits a pi[>e to settle in (juict medi¬ 
tation all the detail.s of his scheme. 

Meanwhile the Avrelehed woman has filed through the ehiiin, 
and is coimting the weary inomeiits Avith liorrihlo anxiety. Tlio 
hpjio of deliverance has given such an impulse to lu'r brain, that, 
in the tumult of her thoughts, bhe almost fears she Avill go mad 
at last. 

“ \A'il] he come ? AVill ho succeed ? ” she asks liersclf Avith 
fn'lful impatienec ; and llien the thouglit i>f heing once more free 
semis the hlood hounding to )ier hrain, till she is forced to make a 
fierce olfort, and be eahn, 

JMeanwhilc the Avretched Tiriither is dining I*, magnificence and 
silence. The large and splendid room is h; liliaiitly lighted—the 
table glitters Avith costly plate and glass—tliroe sei'A'ants, in nuit6 
idisetjiiiousnesa, attend on him No one is there to keep him a 
eomjKuiy ; no joyous voices, uo sm.hng faces, make that dinner 
gay. Yoi.selossly the servants move about the room, noiselc.ssly 
they ehiwgc the dishes. Scarcely a Avord is spoken. Wealth 
Avoars not its air of insolent prosperity—it only makes the scene 
hideous. 

lllsing from his unenjoyed meal, the solittiry man passes into 
his <h'a wing- room. It is as cheerless as the dining-room. New 
books and periodicals lie upon the table. These he reads, some^ 
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wliat Tlif'v (iri'upy, lait {■imnot amii'^o him. At Umi 

o’clock Im n'tirc.s lo ho.), in slocp to toi'uc t Iho ilroanncs'S iiml 
woiiriiK'^,'- of t]>o (liiy, and in dicams of liii)>]'y hoyliond and active 
voiitli, to fuf’i't the crliii'’ uliieh ^taiIl^^ hi' nianli(»od, 

I. “ 

Ih'i'hapN, (III tin- uholi'. hi-' pii-oiiof lia- lon-^ heoii wrotcdied 
than ho, \\ itli e.l! tho hi>n<av,oi' ho)-oonjiMoniejit, hoc ;-otiI lias 
lioc'ii Ifoc ;m<l puie. Ilf )iii- Ihtm cvnnpt (Voiti the physical tfi'- 
luio^, hut liiv Muu! ha-i liofu (rttepjtl and inipti-'Oiieil. 

Tile ehjck sliiKc*' inolii-. 

Hiiny S'-ali' thf Avail. iTv In lp of llif Miinlli'i' laddor which lie 
liad lawfU ;!i\a\ witli him. No dia'vs it up afo r him, atid pi‘o- 
cunls in ^aanh i-l llif mn ho dojMi-'it(\l on the i',‘ia'K ; th.ll. I'ouml, 
he ta-tous t!io two to.p-t!ii‘i, and '-o niako- one loii;^ muin^h for his 
purp.i-'f. 

rnlnij'pilA. it I" a hooly nmonhfhr nielli. The .sky ih cloudle^,^', 
mid .iiiir''( a' hifjii a•'«la^. llnny, who liv no nic.uis poetn-al, 
eur-'O'; tin- moon with as heari\ a eiii’-'O any huiflar I’ould ho 
(•-Vjiected to hc-tow on lu-i*. Hut no time i- to he lost, and iiiooii 
oj’ no moon, Ix' inu-^t to ai >>1 k. 

Not a (milt I,-' vi'dhh' in t)io Hall ; not a ‘'oiiinl fivos indication 
oi any "Uo hiim; .nil oat (>l hod, ll.iiry ^te.lI‘■ lomul (o the hack 
()]’ till.' JIal!. .stmiildiii:; o\e) tin; '(iticiif'd caica'-e of oiu* of the 


dofs on 111' V,,i\, 

“Tool- (icat'trel” In- '■ I would ratlior have elven the 

p(.i'*;i.n to yom nomti i 

The body oi’ t!io pui'on.-d doi; ili-fiynu'ealdy aji'oef', lilm, foe 
Tlany m feiid'-r, a- wdf as lo-nhito, and tlie ,'Iclit of tin; ]»oor 
animal, a victim t-ilti- \oj\ htiihltioic'-s, r.-idioi niiner\o“ intn. 

Jam- Temph-tVOI i’ll ha < Imaid tin- clwck '“Inke 'twolve, and, 
iinahlo to i-<-(rjiiu Iju impaiior.c^. ciipl ^tcaltliily to tlic 

Aviiidow': ultloauh at ilie ],.i'a''l(il alanniti.'; ia-r hi'other, whose 
* rudin i- iimh-r hot hy tic - md of her- nenino alauit. 

At 1.'!") .-ho Imn wnh the hnldej i-n hi-> shoulder, ^fow 

herli''’ait iicats ! Wli.d . l ien-lekiioKU (,vcre<,'nioT hm*! Jfo 
approaches, Jlo stop-, ''hat lx* jiae ■ o,; (o hiok at, on the 
Ctruund '' >he sc*not the carca'-e o! th , .pm doe-. Jlul imw he 
resumes hi- Avaik. lie -ec-s hor. ami m i < ■, ,i .signal. Tic lia-tens 
—he is urt'Ior the window—llic hnhier ' placetl—-he doscciida^ 
and is cauohi pm i.I- ui-tn- Nhd a word i- .spoken. lie grasps 
her hand, ami i- almuc to imiry away. .Suddenly lx n iiinpn-die.s 
it, and creejis h.n;k to ilm IpV'idei, winch he removes, ilut now all 

xo. X\VVI.- -vok. M it 
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Ilia attention is required for Jane, tvho is unable to stand. Long 
confinement has Lad its ctfcct; her limbs refuse to ohoy her. The 
immense cxcitonicnt of the first few minutes gave her strength to 
descend ; but now that is exhausted. The fresh air makes her as 
helpless as one who has just arisen from a low fever. 

But ITurry Is powerfiii. IJc seizes her in his arms, and hurries 
with her into the shrubbery. There at least they arc out ul‘ sight; 
but, fearful lest any alarm should have been given, bo runs on as 
rapidly ns his burden will jx'rmit. Ilis pace begins to slacken. 

]jo toils on slowly. Tic is obliged to jnuisc. Tie sets her dovrn 
on the ground to rest himself for a few seconds; listening eagerly 
all the time. 

“ l>o you think you could walk now i? However slowly, it 
would let us gain time," 

1 will try,” 

She rose, but was pnahlc to move half-a-dozcn steps without 
again sinking into his arms. 

“ Alas ! alas ! I have no strength.” 

“ Hark ! hu.sh ! I hear .mmuo one.” 

A long wlnstle, and a vi'iee calling “ Lion ! Xero ! Lion ! ” are 
distinctly heard. A shudder runs through their veins. Tho 
shout.s for Xero and Lion grow louder. 

“ The alarm is given—hut tlioy know nothing as yet,” Harry 
says, as he again snatches up hi.s precious burden and staggers 
with it down to the river’s side. 

I ought to have mentioned hofoi-c, that tho river ran througli the 
domain, and was bordered on tin* other ehle by a thick plantation, 
which concealed it from the high road. 

To the ho.at-houso ILirry ^ent. placed his ‘•‘siarge in tho boat, 
seized a boat-hook, cut tho painter, and in tfc oe seconds w’as on 
the other side; Uie increasing noise and bustle at the Hall making 
every moment one of peril. Onee in the plantation, he felt more ‘ 
secure ; hht still, delaying not i minute, he carried Jane Tomple- 
worth through it to a small gate which gave upon the high road, 
and there espied bis friend in tlie cart ; a signal brought the cart 
up, and in a few moments the trio set off at a steady trot for the 
next town,* 

Jane was no sooner seated in the cart than she fainted. Bill 
drove on steadily, while Harry strove to recover her. Their drive 
was one of intense anxiety. Every sound they hoard they inter¬ 
preted into the sounds of pursuit; but their fears were groundless. 
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The parsiiit-ilulecd was active, but, misled by some deceptive irtdi- 
cations, it had taken a diflerent course. 

As morning; broke, a council of war was held. Jane was so 
sure of again falling into her brother’s clutches, if once he dig- 
covered lier retreat, that she urged tliem above all tilings first to 
secure that. 

“ When once wo arc mnnied.” she said, “ you, as my husband, 
will have a stronger claim than ho can have; but till that,he can, 
in the name of the law, take, me from you, and hy declaring me to 
be insane, and by showifig tlie certificate of my having boon in a 
madhouse, every magistrate Mill assist liin».‘* 

Bill rcniombered that ho kncM' an e,\ctdbuit widow, who held a 

small farm M’itbin three mile.s of-, ilio town to which they 

wore dri\ing, utuI that there she might hotter remain concealed for 
a fe'v da\s than in the town itself, >vifc;re active infjulries would he 
bure to discover her. ^ 

To Mrs. Simpkin’s farm they drove, and fortunate It was tliey 

did SO. 


PART III.—“NONE RUT THE HUAVK DESERVE THE FAIR.” 

ITAiinY, on finding that Miss TcmjdoM’orth could be carefully 
concealed at Mrs. Simpkin’s, and after promising to return and see 
M"hat further a.ssistancc lie could render on the folloM'ing day, 

jumped again into the cart, and procecdial with Rill to-, there 

to consult a lawyer. They had not arrived ten minutes in the 
toM-n, when tlic squirm's butler suddenly appeared before them, 
seized the liorso's head, and ordered Harry to descend. 

“ What s all this about ? ” saifl Ilarn'. ‘ • 

You know' M-ell enough, so get djM'n and follow me.” 

A joke ’.s a joko, old fclh»\v ; hut uules'' I understand yours, 
I shall cut you over the ticad, for stopping me on my way to 
business." 

“ Don’t oblige me to call for assistance I " 

“ I shall oblige you with a lash of my whip if you don't oxplaitl," 

K crowd collected. 

Where is Mias Tompleworth ? " sfmuted the bullor. 

'V Miss Templcworth ? How should 1 know ? " 

“ You know too well! " 

“ Why, you 're mad ; what have I to do with your misti^ ? 
I am uot her servant.” 

mm2 
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" Tt is j'oii who helped her to escape ! '* 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

“ 'll find it no hiur^hing matter, 1 can tell you ! ” 

“ Hn ! lia ! ha! Escape . . . what, then, she//rts oscapeil ? 
J ’jii i;lad of it.” 

“ Voii did it.” 

“ Did 1 ? What proof have you of that ? ” 

This (jiK'Htlon ]»osod the butler. lie saw tliat ho had no 
evulenee to bring forward, and that no^ magistrate ^\ould a(*c(*pt 
a mere accimtion nnaceonijianied by the slightest pro(d. Ho 
resolved to change his mode of operation, and to watch Harry s 
niovenu'nts. 

“ Tell Tno honestly ; give me your word of honour that Miss 
Tompleworth is not with you — is not in any house bidouging to 
vour friemls or relations, and I shall bo satisfied.” 

“ J declare soleimily that .slie i.s iu»t.” 

“ Then, good day. 1') .venae my ha^ing .siispeeted }Ou.” 

Harry drove to the lawyer’s. 

Having laid the wdiole case before him, this was the advice he 
roceiv(‘d - 

“ After all, Miss Teinplcworlh woy bo Insane, and it is right for 
us to assure ourselves of that, in order that we may dt feut tl»c 
hi’otlior. Your marriage w'ould be annulkMl, if it rouhl be ]n’Oved 
that slie was not sane at the lime of its being eontraoted. Let 
me call upon her, in your name, and I will see how the matlcp 
really staiids. JMeanwliilc, do }ou return to Aston, and pursue 
your busines.s ns usual; for I am eon\iuec(5 the butler is watching 
YOU, and wherever you go h^s ^ill su.speet that > Teinpleworth 
i?7 eoneoaled. Give mo n*iJ 0 tc to licr, informing !'»-r of your plans, 
and I will write to you as soon as all is ready.” 

Harry sat down to write. The thonght then occun*ed to him, 
that idl woukl be ungenerous to h.sisl upon her fulfilment of the 
[irouiise of marriage, so he insei.ed this final paragraph :— 

“ As to wdiat was talked of in the way of recompense, allow mo 
to say, Miss, that I consider myself already paid for any troixhlo, 
Jjj^'liftving spfely got you away from the Hall, I have done but 
Tl^puty, Marriage between u.s is out of the question. The more 
I unrde of it, the more I sec that such a thing cannot be. You 
were not meant for such as me. Y^ou could blush for your hus¬ 
band, and I should bo miserable. If ever I marry, and havo 
clilldren. I will ask you to be godmother, and a very good thing it 
will bo for me, 1 ’m Burc.” 
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This note he showed the lawyer, and asked him wdiat he thought 
of it. 

** You ’re n iiohlo hdlow I ” said the lawyer, pressing his hand. 

Ja nnothf'r hour Harry was again on the road with }»ifl friend ; 
and in tlfo afternoon was at work in his shoj* at Aston, as if 
nothing Iiad ha]>))oncd. Watched ho was; but all suspicion 
seemed to he foiled, and it m'rs at last thought, that if he really 
had assisted tlie escape (which few doubted), he had bo planned it, 
that .she must have already found an n‘<yluni at a considerable 
distance, to wliich no clue at present existed. 

Tliree il.iys after, a little hoy came with a message to him, 
saying that a gentleman wanted to see him in the parlour of the 

i>!ue Lion.” He went and found the lawyer, xvho slippc'il into 
his hfind a note. It eoiitaiiicd these words ;— 

“ Noble he.irt I The debt must and .s/to/i be paid. I have no 
fears. To rt'fuso me would he to make mo miserable, and it would 
all lliat von liave done. ” 

The lawyer was more precise. 11c explained to Harry that it 
wa.s really \ery desirahlc Misi Tenijdeworth .•^liould hax; a hu.shand 
to j)rote<*t her, .and that .•'he was hent on marrying her deliverer. 

“It was tlie delieaey of a good and true man which made you 
refuse ; and the refu'^al ha.s made vou still more cstimahle in her 
eye.'^. But to lefusc now would he false d(‘lieacy.” 

Harry, as may he .supposed, alhjwed himself to he persuaded. 
In a very short time Jane Tcmjdeworth heeame Mrs. Meadows. 

The htrnggle, ]K)Wf\er, witli the; brother xvas yet to c’omc. 
Having estahhbhcd his right to demand in his own name a restitu¬ 
tion of the property, he told tlm lawycf to procure oi copy of the 
wall; and, armed with that, he wrote a^calm firm letter to the squire, 
intimating that uidcss ilie restitution were made ])oaccaldy, ho 
Bhould carry the matter in ' court, wlien the* Hquirc would have to 
answer other charges than that of simple withholding*of property. 

He received no aiiswer, 

Again ho wrote, and thl-. time more .strongly. 

Ills letter w'as sent back unopened. 

Furious at this treatment, he called .it the Hall In person, to 
confront the liaughty villain, and to lujug him to .Home decided 
explanation. 

Arrived there, ho could not gain admittance. 

“ The squ'ro is dying,” eahl the butler, “ and you have killed 

I * 

iim. 
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" J)ying! ” 

“ Yob. Kver slucc Miss Templeworth’a esoapc he has been 
fust sinking ; the idea of its being known that a Templeworth is 
insane preyed upon his spirits ; and when he learned tliat she was 
married, and to whom, he exelaimcd, ‘ My cup is full.’ PYom that 
moment he lia.s been oonhncd to his bod.” 

“ You arc not deceiving me ? ” 

“ deceiving you—for what purpose ? ” 

“ To prevent my seeing your master,” 

“ Wait half an hour and Dr. Watson will bo here ; then ask 
him.” 

It was too true. Shame was killing the miserable man. Harry 
understood the violence of his remorse wlnm ho civmc to reflect 
nj»on all that had li onspired. 

“ Tf,” said he, “ the mere consciousne.ss of his erime made him 
BO rniacrahlo while he ho}>t his shstor in hi.s own jmwor, what must 
he tlie etiect of knowing her not only out of hi.s hands, but his 
Boeret on the point of Iwiiig jiuhll.shod to the whole world ! ” 

Jji ten da^’B tin* news of Templeworth’s death reached them. 
M .veept a few legacies to servants, the whole of hi.s projKTty was 
left to .lauc. 

Harry now' found himself the Im&baiid of a beautiful and accom- 
]dished woman, to who.so cheeks healtli and happines.s rapidly 
i ('^tored their bloom and freshness, and found himself, moreover, 
the possessor of a splendid estate. 

But ho could not forgot, nor eould his neighbours forgot, that 
8(juiro Afeadows had been the ^.ston glazier: art^ he very soon 
<juitted Ridh'y Hall, for if tour on the continetit, w'ith his wife, 
whom he worshipped. 

Herhnps the reader expects that I am going to wind up this talc 
A\itli tiic rcQoived anuouucement tlmt the hero and heroine had 
several children, and “ lived vor. happily all their days.” But as 
this i.s more like the conelusicn of a Action than that of a real 
story, 1 must disappoint him. 
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A I'l-vt r. (if plrax;in1 walks, aiul piassy slopos, 

Aii'l ^iri .'ilxuit wjili tm-.s, as with a zone ; 

And _\ot. alas ' the hlirjuo of hliglitoil lioptaj 
Jl> age maLurocl, oi cailv tjveitlirnwii— 

Wh. •"o I'tnhleni': aio atound iu stotie and flower, 
I'linf'-hoa.mn il and tlie v\orsluj»ped (d an houi. 

In gra\e-yaids of onr cities, rich and poor, 

.lust as in Jdo—Oh, ‘•lianic !~iu death must be ; 

Ilul ht'io distinction closes not the door 
Against admission to spare poverty. 
j\Iau e^jiials man, in dust laid side by side, 

Foi in the grave theie is no room for piide. 

But lich .and jifwr here close in union lie. 

As tomb and tablet and the hillock tell; 

And >t'L the teal’s of sorrow are not <|iy, 

Wept for the dead the living loved too well ; 

For flo\V(‘rs are on the gravt's—life’.s .symbols they, 

That bloom a luoment, and then fade away. 

How gloiious the prosjH'ct 1—and, how far 
It spie.ids aroirtol. til) blending with the sky, 

^Miere, sun-lit here and there—as shines a star— 

Some di'itant cothige fl ushe# on the eye ; 

And hills, on either .side, slant gentTy down, 

’T\vi\t which is seen, cloud-crowmed, vast London Town. 

Upon .a sloping bank v-l'* re you might look 
For violets ami cow.-,ii])'i, in the shade 
Of one tall tree and low < ring shrubs, a nook 

Is st'en with its hvi- r t flt^wors, where late w.os laid 
One on whose tablet is lovealed h* i Hi* . 

That she—liovv true I—was a devoi' d wife. 

Devotion was her pa.«*ion, and the pow er 
By whiob all otlier hearts to hers (<he drew, 

As, governed by attraciion, on a flower 
Melt into one another diops of dew. 

Loving and loved, her bright example shone, 

And gave to all a feeling like her own. 
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Oil ; INn'i’itv, lliougli you'VG no CGnotajjli 

Jluilt up of stone, to mark youi place of rest, j 
Nor (Ilf delusive lauding epitaph, 

Jii'coiding virtues few have e'er possess’d, 

You liere may have- green turf and fragrant air, 

And where you slee]» spnng up the daisj’ lair. 

And though you’ie doomc*d to labour throiigli the day, 
And wearily at hast sink dovn to je.st, 

Sweet is the .sleep th.'it wafts youi night away, 

From which th«' morning^ s( (>s vtnr rise u tri'di'd ; 
Wliile indolent repo-’O lias titful dieanis. 

And jaded strength to meet the moi rung's heams. 

Knvy not man liis tieasurr.s, then, when wealtfi 
(‘ati’t savi' him, as you know, lioin jiang or caie, 
^^'hrle ;tou”ve a gieatei Ire.a'-ure in the he,illh 
lie'll gladly gi^rjtip all his wealth to shaie— 
Health, whieli trom lahour-springs—ii-s ru h n-waid — 
Fivsli’miig the heait, a.s rain the veialani swa;d. 

AN’ho fe«*ls tire tin ill of I’ieasuie most ^ Ntd he 
NVlio drink.s from out hei ( up to .siiifeiting, 
liut he to w'horn her diaught's a raiity. 

And taken wliere the wild bud Ioao.n to sing, 

With the cloai skv all ghuions o\auhead—■ 

And God ibunked for the spare baiujuol spread. 

God’s mercy and man's ju.stici', were they one, 

In what CiUild w<' heieaflei plaee our trust ? 

Jbit rich and [Utoi, v\beu Ibeii i.iieer i.i'done, 

Mix on eijuality tbi'ir kiinlii.d dust, 

Ami meet st», at iho Ipst, oil that gnat day, 

NV'hen all distinc tions shall liaNo passed away. 


G. B. 
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AVr. arc* groat roadors in our house of MI'S;, Ihirnoy’s (1 hog 
hor |i:inlori—Madaiuc cl’ArhlayV) Diary, My Mi>. Boll fakes 
an interest in lu'r for old times’ sakeJ'Ai-limi ” Ix'ing iho 
Hr^f novel ^he (‘ver read : and Mhat is tliore to eomjmre >vith 
one's first Novel “ Then,” inv wife will sav—with that lurking 
dislike to nil woiiien of genius, vvhieh 1 ohserve eli'ver woiiirii 
at (»neo nourish and conceal from cfever men—“ She W'as $o 
respectahle.” To mo, she was somowliat fnlHOincIy so : too much 
of a time-server : and of a courtier : who knew how to feed iho 
jirojter thing, in the proper degree, towards the proper person, 
at tIu' ])roj»er time, and in the projtcr place. “ So modest, too,” 
proceeds my Mrs. As if tlie inoilesty of an ob.scnre girl, 

when carried on l»y a eehdu'ated woman, were not ojicn to as 
much sus[iiclon, as the hold iinconeerncd hchaviourof an Actress, 
to whom holdne.ss and imconeoru must he the habits of a life I 
I ini[uire, whether she believes MademoiMjllc .fenny Lind was 'in 
earnest, when she asked the Dean of So and-So, “whether it was 
pos^ihlo lie ha<l ever heard of her,” and liiia after ail London 
had been searched by flie hue and erv of “ ^yhrrr '$ Jrnmi ” 
ten times 0 *^ loud as llie r|Uc*'-lioa “ Where's EU::a'^'' wjiieli 
was carted about a fortnight sinct^.—And wlicii my; wdfe says 
“No!—I don't think anything f»f yynr over-shy folks—except 
that they want to get the most possible jiruise and encourage-' 
nient,”—I hid her a}»})ly hor own words to Miss Burney’s sp^jsms 
of diffidence at the Thrales . ~a method of bringing women to 
reason, which, I have observed, even fails to excite their liveliest 
displeasure. 

But—deeming Madame d'Arblay, a» 1 d'>, a successful trader ; 
and as such, esteeming her less than mauv a poor, foiTorn, Rosa, 
or Emily, or other anonymous or too-w<!'. known I’oetess who 
has been more “ conspicuous ” but less Bu' ccssful in Ik r trade-— 
I nevertheless love to read in )icr Diary. There, il you will, 
is the true Court Journal! There may he seen u.folded the 
mysteries of tiiat dismal and dreary monotony, whieli make one 
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wonder, like children, whj Kings and Queens do not sometimes 
un-King and im-Queen theinhclves—do not walk civilly do«n Pall 
Miill—or (who knows but that would be the greatest relief of all ?) 
down the dusty Knightsbridge-rond—to tire themscivc.s projierly ; 
and t(* spoil tbeir tine (dotbes by way of a treat ! Tlieic you 
w'ateb the gradual eiiniebliing of everything like free thought and 
natural impulse:—perceive how lame w'oincii learn to curtsey 
Avliilc walking backwards, rather than show irreverence to Royalty 
—how a clever lU'jiortrcss luny be commanded to attend a trial, 
or read a book, or take an observation of any new and strange 
eliaraetor, by way of eraiuining curiou? and timid Monarebs, 
witli ideas on unexpected subjects. There's a certain sort of 
prolixity wbicli fascinates. Who can go tbixuigb Hood’s “ Misa 
Kilmanscgg’* witbont having tbo taste of gold in bis mouth ere 
be gets to the cud of stupendous enumeration of her riebes ? 
—Who can take up “ Plarissa llarlowc ” (save it be that jdeasant 
French penny-a-liner, Muster .lulos .lanin, who llattered himself 
tlie other day, that be was patronising Richardson by abbre¬ 
viating him,) and wish a single juigc' or line retrenebed, though 
every word, as it wvre, draws the cord of torture tighter aud 
tighter around one ? 1 am not much of a reader. Sir : neither 

steady mn- staiil in that character: 1 cannot taste, what I see 
many (»!' my betters devouring ; but I often wish that there 
were ten volumes more of that Diary ; and have nearly got by 
heart the two devoted to Windsor and Ji.cw, to “ The Sweet 
t^uoon,” and “The engaging Princessc.s,” and exemplary Mr. 
Fairly, vho did not many ^be Diarist : and tyrannical Mrs. 
Sebwelleiiberg, and Higbty Mr. Turbulent—not forgetting Bettina*s 
ji^raudmotlKT, who came, Ie true German style, f' *- sympathy and 
a dinner :—and got neither I 

Yftxk wijl ask, 1 dare say, why I am favouiing you with my 
judgment i>f a book, which is neither now nor old. It was the 
obroniele of our Prince of Wales’ Birthday which made me tliink 
of it •.'-f-whieh mode me conjur-. up all the dressings, and presents, 
and Ihnwjng-rooms, and faded flatteries, got np by Chamber¬ 
lin uly"'pxjcedcut and authority, for all the long line of Princes and 
Princesses, who were young gentlemen and Ladies, when Fanny 
Durucy diarised them !—There’s to me, a deep melancholy in 
every nmilversary and commanded festivity : when one counts 
up the rambling thoughts—the wistful regrets—of those who are 
cjcpcfctoil to look glad and gracious and interested :—some wan« 
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dering out of their prisons, across the seas, or back to tJio 
homes where they were careless cliildren—{some jsiisliing forwaid, 
to the funerals which are to make them rich Chief Mourners ; 
—sonic diving inward, to depths tliey dare not make clear to thcni- 
sclvt'f ; how much h“<s to others !—I won’t be called Maudlin, 
because I do not love the first of Mav, Kshen 

“ 1 luru from all »he brought to all sht could not l>nn^,‘' 

nor morbid, because, llirthdayB, seem to be numbered year by year, 
by so nuirh and so much niore of dark and grievour^ exporieiieoB'“ 
and I do m^t, as you kno'v by this time, sliare Mlss Ihuney’s 
blind udiniraiioti for “ everything that roi/af hin ; ” but, who 
could tliiiik of onr little Heir-A]>paront on his Birtliday, this year 
of grace, without many grave and deep feelings, mingling with 
their hlessiugs (oi his childhood ? — Xot I, rtt least ! 

The Court ]»apers make a eliarming exhihition of the cake on 
the hrenkfa‘it-tahlt‘, and of the toys, and of The Heir, and the 
Ileir-^ parent, eiijairisoned in lligithtnd dresaes, {cold enough 
masiiui'rading, I submit, ou J^ord ^Mayor’s Ibiy !) which last 
being a (iLiinau fashion, and a-* such, graceful in Il.R.II.—let 
us not hmgli at ii more than can bo helped ! Hut in Gotha (bo 
[deased to take care that no one prints GOTHAM, by mistake!) 
tlicre would have been something more on a (^onrt birthday 
besides the above confeeiionarv, ih»'> hot muthns ami the chill 
n>f-dre‘‘siiig—a iuas(|ue,. perebane*—a serenade sung by the 
burghers. Or if Mr. .lolm AruhT^cn, of Sweden—who has made 
himself everr one’s ‘'Jo,” hy giving the world his duKcioua now 
stories, fresh from Faery lanfl- diad ch.aticed to be passing that 
way, he would have been 8ummon<;d»to (hjurt (treated, let ua ^ 
, hope, a little bettor tluui Mrs. Sid'buis, when kIo- read tragcdica 
to Fanny Hurnev s “sweet qineii’' Charlotte, standing ^olt 
Upright all the white, till she "carly fainted) and bidden to repeat 
one of his best Icgondb; in which capacity, I am told, ho is very 
clever ajid agreeable. Are any storv'-tolters, think you, Sir, 
allowed to get the ear of The Prince ^ k’or, methiyks, there 
be sonic tales, and those “o'er true” >ms, ho slumbl learn 
betimes. To know how to behave in a ClsiUbcg is—all must 
admit—a most necessary accomplishment. Every om* weara it, 
you are aware : or may have to w’ear it, if the Sobie^kj Stuarts 
should come to the throne again ! ! and for this, it may be as well 
to prepare at an early period. But, besides Scotch possibiliticB, 
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arc tlifio not —Iriisli—European certainties, rounil aT>out 

us; u'ljich ini^jlit give a colour to a Prince’s Eirtlulay?—shows 
cl’ more sigiiificiiut parade than the foolei*y wliich tricks out 
llie ('radle-t.\>a(:h of that Old Paby—in florae sort, Ilis Iloyal 
Jliglini'ss’ cout('inporary—Tlic New Lord Mayor ?—sounds, as 
well worth listening for, as the Military Hand in the Castle Yard 
—or the dance of the blithe and prosperous peasantry, round 
Herne’s Oak ? 

“ Hear the old Radical wretch ! cries some 


—itravi', I lOHvitoil nursr, of office proud,” 


who would fain treat me to the stocks with a gag in niy mouth. 
“ Out with the vulgar Rarharian ! Ja t him dare to come lierc *. 
cronlviiig like a scn'och-owl, close to our Pieeions Child ' p(»isoning 
all his pleasure :—the Jlarling ! ” And forlll^^iih. there riseth'sueh 
a luihhnb about “Peg Niclndson, ’ and “ tlic Ruv .lones,” the 
** Eirst Lord of the Privy Couneil, '-—about accomplished, urbane, 
good-natuied “ iJr. Ilawirry, of I'lton,’’— the “Arehhishop of Can¬ 
terbury,” “Mr.-, the Ihigc in Waiting,” (a Page to bo 

lorn out of tin; Rook of Ixoyal l'’a\oiir. for allowing such ii Rog to 


hark within the Court Proelnet^!) 


and “ Mr. i’olieo Coiumi.s- 


flioner Ma\ne ! ”— that it is a good ton minutes before 1 can get a 
Iraaring. Tliis being done, Jet mo deelure that I liavc no intentions 
of assas.^ination—none of tampeiing vith the Rueee.ssion, (’ti'' 
not J, Sir, who div'ss the Rle.sscd Roy in tin' Stuart Tartan !)— 


none, Heaven be my witness ! as a fatln^r and a ja'iiecful citizen, 
of sowing discord or jealousv in families :—none—least of all— 
of darkening the houiv of riiildhood. “ Good go with ” the 
young Heir!—a hnp]>y boyhood—a manly youth ; trust in, not 
terror of, his Parents—friends, and tliosi' not -jocli as shall speak 
hiniJair, but those who shall tell him true ! — knowledge, of hini- 
B ‘If—knowledge of the world of Tlinmes, and of Cities : the world# 
loo, of Sliips, and Manufactories, and .fails, and Hovels! Give 
him elbow-room—say I, loyally and heartily—for his enjoy¬ 
ments 1 Give him his own private chambers of retreat—as well 
as the vtfst public stages on which he must figure. Give his 
heart a space to play in I As much pleasure, as you will:— 
hut lot It be the pleasure which strengthens. If there is to be 
l^recoqity. however—and })reeocity which the world is called upon 
to admire and accredit—^loyal and loving subjects Imve a right 
to ask, whether the cducaUon goes throughout ?—whether, with 
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the sack, which our ITcir-A|ipart‘nt driuketh, while all the 
Journals ciy “ Auicii! "—the wholeistuMe jtroportioii of bread is 
also administered. 0, may his net be a precocity of Tallor- 
comu)ls.>-eursliip, alone! (cneih the Laureate,) mir our “(’bild-** 
IViMca; be “ tlio Ivitlier ” of sii< h a Kim* ('lothes-Kiiig—{so t^artor 
mic;bt call him!) a-< (ieori;e the I'ourth : who'sc costly 
mummera i.s to this day^eberislied by the tribe of Stiiltz and IToby: 
by the counien-aiion of tbcni that embroider—by tbo dealers in 
precious stouc'i, and those who work tine needlework I 

Therefore, 1 fun not t()*l»e set down as a Ilator~a Kill-joy —n 
Pamicu in disi;ui.'*e—a Firsdii, lia\ini; for tny inf(‘rna! niaidnne a 
ton;;ne \\]iicb i> like ii tticsin [alias a Roolutionary //»//), when 
I nslv, in all I'oc and lovaltv. whether In the llii»:ij!and Fluid w'as 
folded the fainte-^t wlii>jier of Uii^hland Famine ^ I do not mean 
such MigiK' Fautoniimic notions of I'riiieely benefieence as woubl 
])rompt the seiidmi*; out to the feturvinij of.all the. breakfast e.ike 
that the Royal child conld not eat:—but some plain pr.'U'ticnl idea 
of hun^oT and thirst, <uch as may seize little children who were 
not Ixini with tlie magical Throo h\'athers above tbelr cradles— 
some rudiriiriits of ,-,ome boliefiii I'rineely rcsjKjn.'^ibility, a.s having 
ntfectionate relalmii to p(»piilar wrctchedm -'. and ■"niicriii^. It i.s a 
liard, miirraoiou^ servico -no man can doubt it--to unveil tlio 
ou'S of fiiildliood—to d('stroY its imctai‘'cioW''iie3s, Ami, if tbero 
be one thiie^ *d)ove anotlier, I do rcli,o;iou.Hly and [»rofonndly hate, it 
i.s the ediicaiiouiil dogmas of those who cram tbo pf>or little bruin 
with w'onUeallini^ tbeiU'clvt;'' I'kiel.-i and Klemcntsof Knowled^ro— 
till there is imt a nook lett { or u dif.im to hide in, or for^a fancy 
to linger '‘against a rainy day”-~and tdl the poor little heart 
cannot move as it w oiibl wish, hecause jjf •the clogged circulation. 
But, if children are old enough to take ajdcasnrc in fopjiery (if not, 
’tis a positive tyranny, and rny .M':;. iiell agrce.s with me, to drows 
them up like actors for the eutertairirneut of vacant growm people !) 
thev arc old enough to comjireln-.' .1 - without dying of tlm bhocK— 
the pain and the »hnmc of Hags 1 'I hcy arc one foot out of FaiJry 
Land, aljigady, and one foot iu \ unity Fair. And Mr. TitmarRli 
could tell Her Majesty — wli .t profits nro to bo expected by 
Parents who fit up booties for their ofb^prlng u) liiat c,vee!lt*nf place ! 

In truth, 1 sus|)ect—with regard to Uiech hhvuof the Victorian 
asra—that wo arc UfO much given to indu! p; our own taste for 
the Pretty, at the expense of the health ol those we Ininginto 
the world. Look int:) your Hyde Park, Sir! Look into your 
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Kouftiugfon G anions ! Arc tliosc Chil«lron there ? Kay—rather 
Fashions for the Month in miniature :—^somo in black velvet, belted 
rounil with scarfri long and strong eiiougli to strangle one’s entire 
olfs]>ring withal—some in scarlet feathers, which the W'lml catches, 
and turkey-cocks fly at; and which make an oiul of all hopes of 
ereejuug amongst underwood, very nearly as detiinto as steel traps 
and spring guns. Here go mincing, small ladles, with mufls, reti¬ 
cules, ami parasols: there a tripping, small (no, those cant be lioysl) 
in cockades and varnished boots; and “ buttons enough to turn a 
mill ”—as the Page whom grief and anger threw into JAr/a^w- 
prioty phrased it. Think you those children ever get a good game 
of Play '?' Vos: with gilt India rubhor bails I —and when they 
go to Polka parties!—and they are walked genteelly round wild 
boast shows. Put n roll upon the grass is with stich n flat iinjiossi- 
bility—a serambli* up a tree, forbidden by considerations more im¬ 
perative thiui any Park-Bcadh/s .slalf of oftico ! I would not bo 
understood a.s rot'ommending Dirt Pb'S, by way of a pursuit or a plea¬ 
sure for the infant mind :—nevertheless the sliglitost more elegant 
geological pursuit, sueh as Mareot might pv<‘seribe, or Markham 
accredit, or Mangnall make the subject of six rjuestions, is cut 
otV, by the costume in vogue. 0 Godmothers ami Godfatbers ! 
0 Pomps ! 0 Vanities. How' the young idea i.s to “ shoot " 

arrows or “hurl the flying Ball,” as Gray sings—from a pair of 
satin sleeves, whicli fray every time the arm is lifted up—baflle^ 
my com prehension : unless it he tlmt the Babes of Babylon are 
equipped on the principle of Madame Vostris—who (according to 
ti'aditions current in Shoemaker’s IInH) used to have—and for 
aught f know, has now, a fre>li pair of boots shaped and sowui 
upon hortwo fe^t everyk mormug that she was to “ take her walk" 
abroad,” and cry with Dr. Watts his good child, 

" How' many }>oor 1 see ! ” 

Well: if tlio .scions of Park-lane and Belgravia; of Berkeley 
Square and Hamilton Place, do grow up into spendthrifts—'if 
Tailors poke their long bills lUto their bodclianibera, and milliners 
huut tlicm worse than the wicked woiuan of TunbiVuge Wells 
hunted Miss Buruey’s ‘‘ Camilla ” to get her money fur that leuo 
suit — wlu> i.s to blame? The Times. Perhaps not. The 
Stars— Now Planets inclusive ?—Echo answers “ATo.” The 

? Wliy truly.. . But then, in tho 

of “ the denizens of the above j>oUte localities ” of London 
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(so the Post puts it) ’tis the Pai-euts who paj the Bills, and 
not Queen Street, Soho—nor King’s Cross :—nor Duke’s Place, 
Wappiug. AVhercas, if we come hy u Royal Prodigal—olns— 
a>day ! every ono know's what must happen : and it is perhaps 
as civil not to stir up old names and old ahatues on our Prince’s 
Birthday! 

Don’t misunderstand me. 1 am not for ono instant hinting that a 
case of extravagant example, direct or indirect, is exhibited to oiir 
tiny MightincHS, whose* motto is “ Ich T)kn ! ”—Long live Her 
Majesty ' A young Lady full of life—full of gaiety—fond of 
Opera-goirig—find of heating— fond of Powder Balls at Ijome—and 
as much travelling abroad ns Great Seal and Groat Couneillor can 
possibly acenidit !—who yet, Iuih never thoughtlessly gone 
beyond Ijcr (diamond) pin-money, and called upon the Pojnilaco to 
pay for her pleasures.—Long life to her ! And long live, also, 
il. M.’s tVaibort; ns a quiet, gentle, economical young gentleman, 
with liliernl volitions, and elegant tastes, tiie strength whereof no 
Chemist has commissioned us to test, so “ we ’ll leave them ! ”— 
I believe, in sober earnest, tlmt our Royal personages linvo a con¬ 
scientious conviction of the Responsibilities Royalty: and, "hen 
.such is the case, a five-pound note, nuM t* or leas, is of little matter 
—still loss, a smile ; espeeially now, when Boz, )»y the pei*p<*tual 
drawing of Mr. Carker’s teeth, is doing his best to drive smiling 
out of fasliion ! And this belief it was, which Set mo a thinking 
when I read about our Jhiuce s Jbrtbdny ;—since, why,” asked 
I of my.self (and my wife, a famous manager of little folks, could 
give mo no answer) “V one is bol>er for one’s selvc.s, shouhl 
ouo be frivolous over one's Cliildren ^ ” And when wo read of 
Banks breaking, and Factories ‘'liuttfligtliyir doors—of public works 
being susj>ended-—of Irish Landlords jttalkod and shot'dow-n like 
so many head of wild deer, by an infuriated and wicked act of 
famishing .savages (what has made them all these lliinga, not ^cing 
here the question)—when every day’s newspaper edines up to 
the breakfuat-t.'ible reeking with some new details of crime, or 
squalid with the statistics of mi?* ry—when Pestilence is said to be 
Btridiugnpowards us—when a great and free y*eople are going to 
butcher one another, by every approvotl receipt, in •dtifonco of 
Religious toleration, —how can we choose bm wonder if the teaching 
of our Child has yet begun ? Hard Concition of Royalty, that 
Reality should begin from its birtb-hour! But so it must be. 
There is no youUi under a Crown, now-a-dnys :— nor is there to be 
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any. Tlio iloar rreiich Princosa, who was for good-naturedly 
solaeing starving Paris with pic-crusts, when tho stock of hread 
ran l<»w, ii> a figure, who would h(* found, in this year of grace, as 
Kupfitliurus and out of place, as MadjiTnc du Parry liersolf. Nay, 
jiiav we not say more so ? , . . when we see a “ Bet-'V Watson” 
jcsthetically Duharrj'^/cc^ in a-sthetical Bavaria, at this time 
lu'iiig—with additions, alterations, and amendments, siiitahlc to 
liOiiis tlic l''irst of the Valhalla and the Allc-lleiligen Kapcllc as 
distinguished from IjouIs tho Fifteenth of the Parc aux Cerfs :— 
while the French Ih'lnces, and Pniico.4go3, aro saving fortunes ; 
not ihenreticidly throwing aw'ay tludr ]iie-crnsts. 

1 sliall he told, I douht not, hy the Abigails in w'aiting on the 
Prime Minister of tho Nursery, l)y the Countess who has tlic port¬ 
folio (or pineubliion) of the Cradle department, that I am raising 
a storm in a slop-hnsin—^Vnaking a fuss vvhicdi is “ truly incoii- 
vonient,” and ns mucl\^ out of order in the neighhomhood of a 
Palace, ns illness was in Fanny Burney’s day. “Duty, if we 
Avere to tlic for it ! ” is their motto. ^o, too. is it mine. 
But every day hi-ings Truth Tiior'* and more forward as a Duty 
—in Court, Council, Conchno, Camp, Cluipcd, or 'Change !— 
Truth, clear of any design to demolish, overthrow', or roedutionisc 
—to partition the earth anew, by .spoiling its KmjKTors or 
Egyptians : hut Truth conviuced that rcac(‘ alone resides in 
Pfogre.ss---and Order in openness to improve! And AvherO' 
lore not my truth in Print, as w'ell as yuiir'^, my Dady i»f the 
Wtudrube i Vou print your blast of incense iu adoration of the 
Kilted Babe, and the Palatial fhikc. I p'rint my Coimter-hlast of 
bracing air, in plea for somewhat plainer, more real, more practical, 
as titled to these dark day^* 1 1 must sjieak of 'he jmor, and the* 

criminal : of wars nbroad^^, of the deaths of Cue mighty, of tho 
starvation of those who deserve food—no' ui the tone of the 
German tutor, A^ho drosses up a Saint Nicholas to friglitcn poor, 
innocent children into good eoiuluct. or of the revengeful Nurse who 
threuteus the sensitive culprit witli a Ghost, Avhich is to come out 
of China closet or clock-case to devour him, if he docs not keep 
quiet—hut as a gentle memento to one who i.s to rule u»^lato may 
it ho fu st! I that the good spirits of Love, and Pity, and Kindliness, 
wait without, if lie will open the gate and let them in. God forbid 
that 1 should scare tho Hope of England by letting loose upon him 
mon‘ttors, leprous people, or black-bearded Robbers, or pale-faced 
Catholics, wlio would treat him as badly (to quote the Bigot’s 
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hideous rhjmo) as the Jews treated tho Catholic chUdron of yofo, 
could tiicy got their blood-thirsty Papistical nails into him !—But 
when he is dressed up in the face of all England (poor thing !) like 
a small Scotchman—may not I, subject though I be—CK^-dress 
him, and soy, " Please, your Uighuess, romembor your lilflfe 
countrymen, who have no oat-cako to eat on their Birthdays! 
When the Yule Log is put upon the hearth, and the ghost-story 
begins to go round,—that pleasure of Christmas well nigh os dear 
and as dreadful as Snap Dragon itself!—may not I come to the 
door; not as a whining Pauper—not as a disgusting trader on 
writhen limbs and ugly sores—not na Captain Rock or Captain 
Starlight, or one of the Peterloo rioters rcdiuitjifs, whoso name 
was so magical a bugbear in Lancashire, during the vilo days of 
the Cato-street Conspiracy—but as a man, though subject not 
senile ? May I not say, adapting the language of the wisest of 
men (after the fashion of others, who, wBbn they quote Scripture, 
adapt it to the promulgation of their own favourite im) ** There is 
a time to think, as Veil as a time to laugh : if yo would not that, 
a tiino to weep shall also come! ” 


THE GREETING ON THE THRESHOLD, 


SpKEDETn Time, the unrelenting, speadeth onward Time, the king, 
Severing the years swonder with tlie wavinc of his wing. 

Christmas standetb at our thresholds—brotuers, through murky air 
Let your hearts lean out and listen,—ye Aall hear his voice declare— 

am Cliristmaisrear! the t. orfls of the deeds thaWe have d«e ; 
Read, O men, with stedfast visiun, by the shining of Truth’s sun. 

Tam the pages, turn them ov<*r, trace ye backward day by dsqr; 

Ere I ^ within your portals: 1 ve a greeting I must say. 

" Have ye walked the world meek-hearted—in your patience have ye 
■worn 

Lowly thoughts for inner vesture, nought of piide,aiid nought of Mom 1 
Have ye walked the world love-missioned, impulse strong, and patppjlp 

v'm hi gh, ^ 

Fommost aye to strive and struggle for the vexed humanity 1' 

, KO. XXXVI,—VOL. VI, K K 
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Havf yt chffiled one cloud of «nor) imm ooftseed of good ? 

|{«ve ye done the work Ood gave ye^ lMiieit&, i* trot mem shoYila 1 
Have ye borne a cdieerfnl ae|)€(st^ iK^ping on woeilA toil and care 7 
Haveje wim a j;>o<u^ man'e Mesfing^ os a {KMff mi^ br^bt^ 

Then-^-bom bright yoar hettrfh*&e»! flaidi the i&irtIt>Hght in yonr 
eyw \ 

All my olden gladnece cheer yoi^ all my jeitf and Joliitiee i 
Loving friends ho ^t9iered round yott-Hnenv VMce and viaage gay— 
Good befal you I God he with you!—4Minh«tiBe gteeUng I would any* 

Btit if ye have vrilkd to follow other Wi^, O umy thnn theee. 

All regardiesa of the warmag of Ufe*s aeh^ verities 

If the loves that ye have chendiedj, havo been ae^loves, hdse and cold— 

Love of eutih^ mi4 earth*! ambitiena^ love of gtem and love of gold— 

If your hearts have ecoAied to beaihoA* in thb hour of maateiy^ 
to cal pleadings ol good fKigela» |h^, merey; ohaiity— 

If ye Ve walked self4nistingy sellwmibniilqg, unsubdued 

Qod^s love, shod warmly round yon^ andjrour bond of brotherhood— 

llieii—still lonely, drear and lonely, be your hearth,and he yonr hon^! 
Aa a ghost from out the charnel of the dead years, lo I 1 come— 

Come wUb gloom and desolation, and a sdeoce doubly drear, 

Fnom the sound of pipe and viol, and eweet laughter heard ahear. 

*^Eata-like i unfhH yiwportcia, and ifb^you jodgehci^ 

Of the Wisdom ye have Wor^p^, jby the VQUing of its light 
And I bid yon tflem, soicd'ehasusied, Irma the doom aad the deipaii?,' 
To ^ better paths Iwsahea, an^ the joy ^ridhig there^ 

8s^ when next ys haw ntylme^ng, Ue^ maaiiiiigff ikmay beafl** 

t 

Speedeth TiiXte, thannif'itelhijB, sneedoth onwird Time, the king, 
Savemsig % asnindw with waving ef hw wte 
Chriatmaa standee at em ihreehoiib—bimtimis, thn»i^ ihawRld^gir 
IM your hawtihmnatrt and lirteii,,^|^<ii«^ 

^ ’ T*-^ 

iTyh y. 

Ivavffo. ^* d«* 'Aficodr 
Tutro/ did^sTaroo i/Mr« 

It OifuVnw fsiic or* «ithw» 

psccTi {•yii* hhv 

povcb, eod ^ IrU vcoe» 

vpif (vydr Kap^selev* 

wvidfltf T< »», Ml wtt^pttvUv pdfySat i- 
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Br Wmr ILifiair. 


Before procoediDg to inquire into tlie CtOM of Surpriee» jmd 
the nature of its oonAec^on with ^ Laws of Sugg6«ti<ut^ h i« 
Dooessary that we shouKi settle what ^ose lews are* 

Accordingly^, we shall hegin hy defintag the Laws of Suggei^oh 
to be simply those uniform lelationp by which <niO thoo^t or feoL 
hig suggests or gives Hae to that whkh immediately fimows it 
^*T^t one ^bought/* says Bugald Stewart, **i» often sug¬ 
gested tq the nund by anotb^ and that the sio^ of aa eximiial 
object reoalls former occurrenoes, and mivea mrmer fbelings, are 
Is^ which are perfectly famihar, oven to those who are the least 
disposed to speculate concerning the priiieiplos of their nalntw*^ 
In pasfflog along a road which we have formeiriiy travelled ih l3m 
oompany of a ftiond, the particulars of the eeaversatleii in widdh 
we weie then engaged, aro froqueutly suggested to ns by the 
oljeots we meet with. In such a so^ we reeoQeet that a 
particular subject was started, and In passing thedi^fKsrmit hoWMsi, 
and plantatioiiB, and myers, the arg^anta we wove diseitsahig 
whmi w« last saw them recur spontaoeou^y to jdtaineiMiory*’’ ^ 

** After tune has in some degree reconciled tta tb oetA 
a friend,'* adds the mmib autheri Wr imiAsiii m are ww 
odBseted the irst time we enter the hdhse prheve he HweA 'B/Wtf- 
thing we aee~^the npaeiiaeat whew he chair U|eii 

wdiiathe sat-^reoall to us tin Itaupinoss w# have eii^} 0 ywdio|d|^ 
stwlieedhmddfoel it | e<^ <f viotaiiph of that rei^p^ 

Ids memory tnisiigagam any lig^teefiavnltfua j^scmmie when 
oltie^n^ be&le na** . ^ \ 

Bow, what are ilm ttttfbnn by which thoi^ih^^ 

^ timtirstyfaee tiie>»** saywlh^ Ahewi w ti ti ii ^ h> his heti 
the l^iMeoeiil 

tuenhml eonetitutM, by udilidi two m mere hm er 
%|»Atare hm eoatiem^Med tege^ 


V li. 
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become so connected in the mind, that one of them at a future 
time recalls the others, or introduces a train of thoughts, >vhich 
'Without any mental effort fullow each other in the order in trhieh 
they were originally associated. This is called the Association of 
Ideas, and various phenomena of a very interesting kind are con¬ 
nected with it. 

Buthofaidesthis tendency,” continues the Doctor, “by which 
thoughts formerly associated arc brought into the mind in a par- 
ticiilur order, there is another species pf association into which 
the mind passes spontaneously by a suggestion from any subject 
which happens to be present to it. The thought or fact whieli 
is thus present suggests another which hhs some kind of nffiuitj 
to it; this suggests a third, and so on to the formatiou of a train 
or series which may be continuod to a great length. A remark¬ 
able oireumstanco likewise is, tlmt such a train may go on with 
very little consciousncsB>)r attention to it; so that the particulars 
of the series arc scarcely remembered, or are traced only by an 
effort. This singulur fact every one must have cxporicnccd in 
that state of mind which is called a reverie. It goes on for some 
time w'ithout effort and with little attention ; at length the atten¬ 
tion is roused and directed to a particular thought, which is in tho 
mind without tho person being able at first to recollect wliat led 
him to think of tho subject.” 

The follow iug example from Hobbes has been frequently referred 
to. “Inn company in which the conversation turned on the Civil 
War, what could be conceived more impertinent than for a person 
to ask abruptly what was tlic value of the Eoman denarius ? On 
a little reflection, however,” says tho author of the Treatm ea 
Human iVh/«rc, “ I was easily able to trace f'ue train of thought 
which suggested tho q»>esfton ; for tlio ori;;j»aal subject of dis- 
course naturally introiluccd tbo history of the king, and of tho 
troaelVery of those who surrendered his person to his enemies; 
this again introduced the treachoi^ of Judas Iscariot, and tho sum 
of money which he received for his reward. And aU this train 
of ideas passed tiirough the mind of the speaker in a twijskling, in 
consequence of the velocity of thought.’^ Insomuch that it is by 
no means Improbable, as has been justly obsenred; “ if the speaker 
had been interrogated about the connexion of ideas which led him 
aside from tho original topic of discoorso, he would have found 
> hiiuself at first at a loss for an answer.” 

Tho principles of association, or-*according to the more accurtrte 
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jibraseology—lUo Laws of Suggestiott, have boon minutely studied 
by f)r. Brown, who has given every full and partioular account of 
thorn lit* divides the laws by which ono thought or perception 
suggests another thought to tiio mind, in the first place, into 
those of 'Simple and relathe suggestion { the former constituting 
the Ians of iom option —^the lattoi the laws at judgment. 

‘ The intellectual states of mind,” ho says, “to give a brief 
i]lui»tiatian of my division, I cousulei as all roicrablo to two generio 
susceptibilities—those of,simplc and relative suggestion 

“ Oui jiereeptum or couteption of one object cvciUs of itself, and 
tiithjut anj knoirn cawte fjtonial to tlie mind, tlu conception of 
sonu other object—as vvTicn the meio sound our fiiond^s name 
suj;>,e'ics to u-i the conception of oiii fiicnd himscll—in which case 
the loiuoption of our friend, which follows tho perception of the 
sound, involves ?io failing, of any common propoiig with the sound 
winch I \cites it This is simple suggcflfcon. 

* J3ut,” he continues, “together with this capacity of siinplo 
suggi tion, theio i» a suggestion of a very diffeiont sort, which 
111 cMi> ease involvts the consideration not of ono phenomenon of 
mini hot of iHo ot more pfnnomtna, and which constitutes the 
foiling of .igreemcnt—disagrocmcMit - oi relation of some BOit. I 
jiencive, foi tvaraple, a sheep ond a hoi‘^c at the same moment. 
Ihi pmiptiou of the two aiiimah is/"oif/oiocd by that different 
Uaio of mind, w Inch constitute s thi feeling of their agreement m 
cm tain uspects, and of their dnagreemmt in aortMh other respects* 
This IS I elativo suggestion ” 

lie th( n oubdividos the laws of simple suggestion into those of 
primary and se<ondary. The psiinai^ laws are tho relations by 
which the pi*rccption or thought of ouo object excites in the mind 
the thought of some other obj-^ot * Tljjo seeondary laws refer 
merely to those ciicurastaners which ntmify the tnjluence of the 
primary, by inducing one thjaght lather than another in A;cord* 
ancu vtith them. 

The Primary Laws op SraoESTiojr. 

According to Dr. Brown, these are tl c amiiguUy in time or ^ 
ift place—the resemhlance^taxA tho eorJrasi of the objects ofi 
the ideas sugge^vtcd-—that is, the thought or jicrception of a cort^ 
object may suggest to the mind the thought of some othor object 
which is 
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1st. Assocuted with it. The sight of a picture, for 

example, oan recall to us the 
artist who painted it—the iriend 
who presented it to us or the 
person of whom wo purcliased it 
—the room in which it formerly 
hung—the senes of pictures of 
which it then funned a part— 
and sa forth. 

2iid. SiKiLAR to it. Or it may suggest to our 

mind-t the person of the iiidi- 
xidusl ^hose likeness it is—or 
the scone of which it is a ropro- 
. sentation (as tlie case nm) bo)— 
or the features or chaiacter- 
• istics of some other object which 

it appears to us to be like—or the 
woiks of some other painter 
whose stylo it seems to rcscra- 
ble. 

3rd, DllTliREin' from it. Or else it may bring to our 

minds the school of painting to 
which it is directly opposite— or 
some object wdiich is just tlie 
rery reverse of that delmeatod, 
dtC., 

But if the sight of a picture map suggest to ns—in accordance 
with the primary Jaws— one of the above thoughts, why, 
inquires the Doctor, duel it suggest om of thtaa rather than 
another ? ^ ' 

The oiTOimiBtances which induce this pecoliarity Ip giving cer- 
imn aicaa a greater temlencp than others to be suggested hp tM 
pritnetrp laws, are what he calli? 

Tire SRcojfDARt Laws op Sogosstion. 

They are the duroZio/i—the hveliness —the /heqvencp-^iha 
ryte^nc^f—and tho pvrtip of the oaioreai. perceptions of the 
ideas syuMeisted ; and the constUutim^itie temporerp emotions^ 
the hi)^^ state—Rod iho habits of the renmoVAi. to whom they 
are suggested. 

^ The ooeasional suggestions/’ to quote the author’s own words 
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on the subject, ** that flow from the primary laws on which our 
trains of thought depend, are various according as the original 
perceptions have been 

“ Thus, ” ho says, ** the 
longer wo dwell upon objocta 
tlio more fully do wo rely on our 
remombr&nco of them.' 

** We rocojlect fSr a whole 
life-time the great ocoasions of 
joy and sorrow.^’ 

** We remember, after read¬ 
ing ihom three or four times 
over, the verses which wo could 
not repeat when wo had read 
them only once.” 

“ W© alfl® to repent any 
single lino of poetry imincdiatoly 
after reading it, though wo may 
havo paid no particular atimitioii 
to it. 


1st. Of LOVGIIR OB BHORTElt 
COiSTINCANCB. 


2nd More or rrss livelt. 


3r<l. Of more on less pbb- 

OUE-ST OCCURRENCE. ^ 


4th. Mobs ob less becekt. 


5th. More or less pure 
from the occasional and varying 
mixture of other feelings. 


6th. They vary aotjording to 
niFrEBENCES OF ORIOIEAL COE- 
STITCnON. 


7U*. According to difteu- 

ENCES OF TEMFORART 1 MO¬ 
TIONS. 


8th. According to cfEAKQBS 
FItOZHTCED or TEE STATE OF 
THE BODY. 


** The flong wo havo heard 
bnt from one person, can scarcely 
bo heard again by us without 
rocidlh^!; that person to our 
memory. ” 

“ To the cheerful almost every 
object they perceive is cheerful 
as themsolves; while to the 
gloomy no shy is bright,no scene 

a person under the 
influonco of the cnn>tion ^ anger 
grows p^evisik or tetchy, os it is 
called ; or, in other words, he is 
disposed to be displeased and 
angry with whatever occurs fo|r 
seme ttmo afterwards." 

“ 1 (uod sot refer,” says Dr. 
Brown, to the conioiaf sow oT 
fblKas which a little wine or u 
few graizui of opium may extract 
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from tlic proudest rcaaoner. . 
How different,” he adds, “ are 
the trains of thought in health 
and in sickness, after a tem¬ 
perate meal and a luxurious 
excess.” 

9th. According to GENERAL When men of different pro- 

TENDENCiES ruoDUCED BY TRIOR fessions, or, in other words, of 
HABITS, different hahits of thinking, ob¬ 

serve the same circumstances--, 
listen to the same story—their 
subsequent suggestions arc far 
from being the same.” 

This arrangement and division of the secondary laws of sugges¬ 
tion, however, appear to he‘faulty in many respects, 

lu the first place, several of the circumstances onmnoratod os 
forming separa^ laws, are not dhtxnct classes, but seem to ho 
necessarily involved in others previously mentioned. Thus, the 
PREQUENCY of the original perception cannot but be tantamount 
in its suggestive influence to the duration of it; for, when we 
have repeatedhf renewed our perception of a certain object, it is 
evident that we must have attended to it for a greater length of 
time. While, according to Dr. Brown's own showing, the 
ruRlTY of our perceptions is a necessary consequence of their 
LIVELINESS ; for, he says, in explaining the phenomena of atten¬ 
tion, that “ it may bo regarded ns a gency^ law of ourpei-cep- 
tious, that when many such perceptions co-bxist, earh^ individually, 
is less lively than if it existed and “ that, when any one 

perception becomes more * Kuefy, the rest fade in proportion.” 
The some noise, for cxampl<^, ho adds, which is scarcely heard In 
the tumult of noon, is Capable of affecting us powerfully, if it 
recur Jo the stillness of midnight; while the thousand faint 
sounds which are continually murmuring around us throughout tho 
day aro instantly hushed by tho sudden occurrence of any loud 
notso—even as the stars arc extinguished by the superiorof 
the sun. So that it follows dircetly form Hr. Brownes own 
principles, that the purity of a perception Is a natural tesult of 
its liveliness^ and vice versd. ' f , 

Hence the secondary laws, arising from the circHmstancoa 
attondont upon tho original pereeptiens of the ideas suggested, ^ 
may be reduced to the livelinen —the cfiiratton—and the recency 1 : 
of Uioao pcrcoptioua. 
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Nor are the laws which are made to procec<l from the peculi¬ 
arities of the individual to whom the ideas are suggested, less 
imperfect in this respect; for it is evident that the niodif)*iug 
influence which the Doctor ascribes to tho Mi/y constitution 
must proceed from the same cause as that which ho refers to 
clmngcs produced in tho jitatc o f the hmlif — the one being hut tho 
genct'id and the otlicr tho purikular phyBici^tj||te Q^lie indi¬ 
vidual. If the cheerful idons which belong fljHjpi'son of lively 
disposition ho the result his ordinory bo<iily OT^fttitution, surely 
the gloomy thoughts which may possess him during sicknosa, cau 
hut be tho result of his bodily constitution for the time hciny. 

Hence, tho secondary hws arising from tho peculiarities of tho 
individual to whom tho ideas are suggested, arc jnopcrly tho 
bodily constitution p>r state of tho body), tho temporary emotions 
(or state of tho mind), and the habits (whether bodily or mental), 
of the individual in question. • 

These, how'cvcr, far from being secondary laws, seem to ho 
even more prvnitwc in their suggestive influence tlian those 
which Dr. Brown has denominated tho primary, “ When tho 
eomtnon topic of tho w^cather,” says Dr. Abercrombie, "‘is 
introduced in conversation, tho agriculturist will naturally refer 
to its influence on vegetation—the physician to its effects on tho 
health of tho community—tho man of pleasure may thijik only 
of its reference to the sports of the field—the ]»}nl08ophcr may 
endeavour to seek for its cause in some ])rcccding atmospheric 
plicnomcna—and anothtp* person of certain habits of obser^’iition 
may compare or contrast* it with the weather of tlic same period 
in a preceding year. Thus, in flvo judividuals the same topic may 
give rise to five trains of thought peifectly distinct from each 
other, yet each depending upon a natural and obvious 
principle of suggcstioiir” So, in giving ah account of a journey 
throng tho some district, one imlividual may describo cloicfly 
its agrteuhural produca~--anothcr its minernlogical character.^-— 
ft thW its picturesque beauties—while a fourth may not bo able to 
speakanything except the state of the roads and the facilitios 
^ for travelling. The same facts or objects, however, jnust have' 
passed before tho senses of all ; and yet the recuirence of the 
Icnimey to their minds suggests, or ratheir» originates, a differeiit 
train of thoughts in each—each of suck trains of tliought diffeHhig 
according to the peculiar temperaments or previous babiiis of 
inking of each the parties in question. ^ that U is evident 
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tliat what Pr, Pi own bfcylos the *e€ondar^ laws, arising from the 
pcculiarilic*' of the individual to whom the ideas are suggested, 
are the origin and directors of tho difforent trains of thought 
occurung in different persons; whereas those which Pi. Brown 
has designated tho primary, are but tho links, as it were, by 
which the several ideas in those trains are bound together. 

C’onBe««'‘*ntlt|^|Lappear3 that the more correct and *»cleiitific 
arrangement laws of Simple Suggestion would bo as 

follows:— 


The PniMAKY Laws op Himiijs Scggebuoh, 

Or tho cireumstances originating different trains of thought in 
different individuals. These arc— 


Tnc Bodily rossTiTtmoH, ' 
Including the temperament, tho 
general dispositioti, and tho par- 
tkrular humour; or, indeed, any 
state of mind having a bodily 
caoBO 

The TEMPOBAnr Bmotioks, 
Ineludiug the ajf^ectums, tastes, 
<ii)d desires for the time being, 
as well as the temper ; and, in¬ 
deed, any state of mind aris- • 
ing from any other prcoiotis state 
of mind 

The IIadits — Intellbctual 
AND Physical;^, 

The former, ineludiug the 
nsQ^l mode of thinking by cst - 
tain relations, as well as upon 
certain subjects; and tho latter, 
the desire to repeat some | 

eitftoimiry ee? J 


Op the iNDirrouAi to whom 
the ideas are suggested. 




Tire Skcondabt Laws op Sncptfi Su^iAisiioy. 

Or tho circumstances bj which eaek idea, ta a tram of tko^htSf 
is related to, and so suggests or calls up that whidi innnediaitely 
succeeds it, are^ 
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The Assocutioh in time or' 
in place - * , 

The Resemblance objects of tbo Idoos 

and snggostod. 

The Contrast 

Tire Tertiary Laws of Simple SneoESTra^T** 

Or the elreuni-tanccs by which certain ideas acquire a gteettet 
icixdoicij than otiicrs to *l>o suggoited in accoidtinco with the 
secondary laws. These oro— 

Tire IjVEtlNEbS . 1 

The Di ration I orioinal percep- 

The ItECENCY J of ideas suggested. 

Such, then, are the Laws of Simple Suggestion Of the laws 
and plienoiuona of Relative Suggestion— the only other remaining 
form (according to Dr. Brown)—it would be idle liero to speak. 
Suffice it, the enumeration and arrangement of tlie several pheno¬ 
mena in this case, appear to be as imperfect and objectionable as 
those in that above given. 

The-ie distinctions, however, in no way concern us at present 
Our purpose in this article is simply to give the reader a clear a&d 
distinct notion of tiio Laws of Simple Suggestion, and to ma|ie 
certain deductions therefrom. 

Lot us therefore, before proceeding to those deductions, endoa- 
TOnr to impress the chi|yacter of those Laws upon the reader's 
mind—first, by recapitulating the distinct features and offices of 
the throe classes into which we have divided and grouped them— 
and then by adducing some familiar illustration of their operation. 

Well, then, wo repeat, the primary la#lr»^c tho>»e circumstances 
which cause the same subject to suggest different trams of thought 
to different individuals ; the so ^ndary laws, the circuirmtoncdl by 
which each thought in oonnevion with a certain subject suggests, 
or calls up, that which immodf.iu ly succeeds it; ana the tertiary 
laws, Ac aircunistances which give one tho’ight a greater tendency 
than another to bo suggested, or called up, 11 nccoitianae with the 
flOeondary. Class 1. is founded upon tho di ft rent meotal or pbj« 
ineai states of tho indhidueds to whom the ideas are suggeiAoa; 
Class IL, upon the drfferent relations among tho objects of the 
ideas suggested ; and Class Hi., upon tho different ciroumslo&ces 
attendant upon the onginal p^cephons of those ideas. 
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Now, Ift US suppose, as before, Ihc common topic of the weather 
bcinp: iiitioduccd in convorsatioa in some mixed assembly. The 
man of pleasure, who has a strong desire to enjoy a day’s fishing, 
shooting, or hunting on tho monow, may, if the weather bo wet, 
wonder if tho rain will last; or he may tlunh how heavy the fields 
will bo after it; or bo may remember how, when ho went shooting 
last year end or similar circumstances, the labour of ciObsing tho 
ploughed land destroyed all tho jihasure of tho spoit; and so forth. 
Tho invalid may feel satisfied that suoh weather will do his cold 
or liis ihoumatism no good ; or else he moy begin to fancy that ho 
has taken a chill through it—though he cannot exactly tell how— 
for he always keeps himself well wrapped up ; and this may make 
him dotennine to take two of hia invaluable pills and a basin of w'arm 
giucl before going to bed that evening ; whereupon he will doubtless 
bring forwaid some extraordinary instance of those pills having 
saved his life; and so dii: while tho mcteorologi->t, who has culti¬ 
vated a habit of thinking on the i>ubj( ct of the weather—or, in otlici 
words, of thinlving aecoiding to meteorological relations -may 
cpecultito as to tho number of inches of rain likely to fall duiing 
the night; this may bring to his mind some extraordinary wet 
Benson, when the quantity of rain which fell was considerably 
beyond the mean average ; and he may then remember some 
remarkable phenomenon which accompanied it—a very violent 
thundcr-stoini, for instance—which again may lead him, peihaps, 
to think of Pnnii'lb’ beautiful experiment, illustiative of the elec- 
tiicity generated during the condousatiop* of vapour or steam, <kc. 

Now, in all these instances, it will be found—first, that the train 
of thought has arisen fr^m some peculiar state of tho body oi imad 
(as in the cases of the Invalid and man of pleasure), or else from 
some habit of tbiaki}}g''ttppeitaming to the individual (as in the 
rase of the meteorologist)—secondly, that each thought in the 
train had suggested, either from some association with it, or from 
some likeness or contrs'^t lo u, the thought which immediately 
followed it—and, thirdly, that the reason why each of those 
thoughts occurred to tho mind, rather than another e^ualiy con¬ 
nected with that which preceded it, was simply because the object 
had cither originally made a more lively impression upon the 
individual, or else had been more recently or frequently attended to. 

“By means of tho association of ideas/’ says Bugald Stewart, 
(or, more correctly speaking, by means of the principle of aug- 
jgeatioD,) “ a coi^tont cuiront of thoughts ia made to pass through 
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the mind while we are nwate. Somctimos the current is inter- 
riiptedt and the thoughts diverted into a now channel, in con* 
sequence of the ideas suggested other men, or of the objects of 
perception with which we are surrounded.’* 

Now, it is with these interruptions and diversions of tho regular 
course of our suggestions that we purpose dealing. Oiir object is 
to point out—for ibo first time wc believe—that there w<0 certain 
emotions which arise in the mind, invariably, on the stoppage or 
alteration of tho natural surrent of our thoughts *, as well as to 
draw attention to what appears to us to bo a very striking analogy 
between those emotions and certain sensations which are the resmt 
of well-known electrical pficnomcna. 

Let us, however, first endeavour to arrive at some definito idea 
as to what we mean by the term emotion. 

Dr. Drown—whose division and arrangement of tho various 
ment.al phenomena scorn to be by far tlfc most complete, satis- 
factory, and philosophical system that has yet been propounded— 
dciiiuvs an. emotion to be ‘^a vivid feeling, arising immediately 
from some suggestion or from some other prior emotion.” 

“ All of our emotions,” he says, “ agree in this respect: they 
imply peculiar vividness of feeling, with this important circum- 
stauco to distinguish them from tho vivid pleasures and pains of 
sense, vis., that they do not arise vnmediately from tho prosenco 
of external objects, but suhserpuintly to tliose primary feelings 
which we term sensations or perceptions.” In another place, 
however, he observes tbiy; ” it is difficult to state tho exact mean¬ 
ing of the term emotion in any form of words—for the same reason 
as makes it difficult, or rather irapoi«ible,Jlo explain whut.wc moan 
by the terms thought, sweetness, or bitterness.” 

But the difficulty which Dr. Drown stating ** the exact 
meaning of the term emotion, in any form of words,” appears to 
US to have arisen, not from its b. ing a simple idea, but? from*the 
ray fault for winch he censured Dr. iicUl—** that of not considerp 
ing the various phenomena of tlio mind, merely as the mmd 
a&ctod itaa certain manner, according to certain regular laws oi 
succession.” “ To have a clear view of tl o phenoDuma of tho 
mind,” he observes, ” as mere affections, or states of it existing . 
successively, and in a certain series which wc arc able, therefore, 
to predict, is, 1 conceive, to have made the most important aci^tu- 
sition which the intellectual inquirer can make.” And yet, 
he here as much as tells us that we can arrive no: real 
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practical kuou ledge of the mind, except hj dinding and elaaai- 
fyiug the diffcieut mental phenomena according to their causes 
and offccis ; and ovon though he was enabled—simply by pursuing 
this mode of distinction and axfangoment—to me^e ohnost all of 
his valuable discoveries in mental science, still, when ho came to 
the consideration of the emotions, he seemed to have forgotten the 
principle!»-»wliich had helped him so triumphantly through the 
phoDomena of sensation and suggestion, and to have subsided into 
the old plan of classifying the dideront/eelinga by their apparent 
distinctions, rather than by the mental states which invai'iably 
precede and follow thorn. Consequently, he separates and 
groups all our various emotions into throe Hnds, viz., Immediate, 
llETKOSPBCTivn, aud Pbospectivb, according as they involve 9fo 
notion of Ume, or as they refer to some }ja«t or futitie object. 
But surely it gi\es us no more real practical knowledge of the 
feeling of Suiprise, to tell us it involves no notion ol time, than it 
does of the feeling of Anger, to tel! us it always refers to some 
object that is post, or of the feeling of Desire, that it always refers 
to some object in the future. 

Let us, however, take up the principle where Dr. Brown aban¬ 
doned it, and endeavour to sopaiate and group the emotions into 
different classes, according to their different cautes and c/ccts. 
But ffrst, let us apply the rule to the definition of an cmotiim 
itself, and see whether or not by this means we shall etp^iem^ 
the djfffculty which the Doctor felt in distinguishing betwoen an 
omotion ami a sensation, os well as ia no^ng down tlmt distinetion 
in a certain form of words. 

An emotion, then, we hbould define to be, a vivid feeling of pain 
or pleasure, artstn^ immediately from some thouglit, or from some 
other prior emotion, pd«<&-mark the addition—nhoso tendency n 
to pive rise to eouie 7uu9tular or mental action Indeed, the very 
otyfnolog^ of the torm emotion so plainly shows us it involves an 
idea of motion, that it would be about as true to the principles of 
language to omit all mentton of foding m our definition of smsa* 
tton. Besides, it is as much as a law of the organisa^onwof the 
mind tha4 an emotion should have a tendency to beget aeUon, as 
it is a law of the organiaatkiii of the body that a senaatieu has a 
tendency to beget motion—^nmsciilar oontiiaetitm being, as Sir 
Charles Bell has shown us, by his discovery of the juiudhtti of the 
sensitive and motive nerves, only the reverberation, as it were, of 
feeling. Moreover, if we but oensidor the subject, we shall find it 
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Impossible to imagine bodily action ooCurring^ except as the conse¬ 
quence of some previous sensation or excitation (to adopt the 
expresaiou of Dr. Marsliall Hall). There must bo a cause for the 
muscular movement; and the only discoverable, as well as con¬ 
ceivable one to account for it is—the application of a certain 
stimulus to the nerves or the mind, in the form eithor of some 
smisation or excitement, or else of some emotion. ^ 

Well, then4|ui emotion is a vivid feeling of pain or pleasure, 
having for its emm some, thought or some other prior emotion, 
and for its efeci a tendency to induce .some muscular or mental 
action. It is distinguished from a sensation by its cause, viz., by 
its having an intemalf rafher than an cxfemal origin, and from a 
thought, by its effect, viz., by its natural disposition to beget 
aciim. 

Having now settled w’hat we mean by an emotion, and dis¬ 
tinguished it from other states of mind by* its causes and effects, 
let us see whether we can separate and arrange the several 
varieties of emotions into different classes, by the same means. 

Accordingly, viewing our internal feelings by this light, wo 
shall find that many of our emotions are invariably preceded by 
the perception, remembrance, or anticipation of some pood or evil, 
in connection with a certain object, while tho others take no cog¬ 
nisance of such good or evil, but always arise on the fitoppage or 
atteroiiim of tho natural current of our thoughts. Tims, the 
emotions of Anger and Gratitude, Joy and Sorrow, Desire and 
Fear, Ac-, will be 8oen,v upon reflection, to have always a •moral 
origin^—or, in other words, to be produced by the i»oreeption of 
some past or future good or evil; wlitreas^tbc emotions of Wondca: 
and Astonishment, Tedium and Diversion, Ac., will be found to 
have, invariably, an intcf/cc/tw/origin—olr'iKU other words, to arise 
in tho mind immediately upon th(‘ mterruption or deflection of^tbe 
regular course of oiu- suggestions. Consequently, the first grand, 
f division of our Emotions, according to their causes, apjiears to W 
^ into Intellectual and Morat.— a moral emoUon lieing one that la 
alwaya.prtyeded by some perception of good, or coif, and an 
Ipctual omotim one that invariably follows the stoppage dhd aUeta^ 
U&H of the natural curront of our thoughts. 

Thus far aU is clear and definite enoigh. Wo have distin-' 
guished between the two kinds of emotions by their causes, and It 
only remains for us now to make the line of deinarcattdh atilt 
|tfOngcr» hy assigning to each class its p^ticular ^ccis. "Here, 
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however, we are rcBtraincd by want of space. For were wo to 
say that th<* effect of an intellectual emotion is to beget a cer¬ 
tain Kind of mental action^ called attention^ whereas the effect 
of n moral emotion is to beget another kind of mentaU action, called 
voliittm (or moral attention, as it were), we should have first to 
show what wo moan by mental action, and bow it is distin¬ 
guished from a passive state of mind ; and after this, to explain 
the sense which we attach to each of the tcrnU attention and 
roliUon, as well ns to mark out the e\act difference between those 
two slates of mind — and to do all this would require far more space 
limn wc could devote to it, and a greater fixity of attention than 
tlie popular reader would be likely to give to it. Moreover, to 
attempt to define an intellectual emotion at present by its causes 
and etfoets, that is, before wc have shown what those causes and 
effects are, would be—^sinec the reader coxild only take our asser¬ 
tions for granted—to try and twist a mere postulate into a defini- 
tion. Consequently, as the express object of this article is to 
consider the mental .states A\hieb precede and follow one of the 
most marked of the Intellectual Emotions, we will postpone our 
definition of the class for awhile, and proceed at once to the 
exposition of the causes and effects of tho particular feeling called 

SuRraiSE. 

The word Sturprise is derived from the French Surpris, a subston- 
tiAO formed from tho verb i^urpnndte, which is a term compounded 
of sifr {xupet) over, and p-endre {prehendere) to take, and, conse¬ 
quently, signifying literally, to ooertakk, Cotgrave explains the 
French prendre as mcanjngto surprise, to take napping, 
tardio, urmAvares, in a trip, in the manner, in th** deed doing ; also 
to prevent, to intcroepk«to overtake; also to beguile, supplant, 
circumvent, overreach.'While the substar live (the old 

French of the modem Surpis) he describes as signifying— 
** u surprisall, or sudden taking ; an assaulting or coming upon a 
man ere bo is aware; a ^ • )pping, taking tardie, finding in tho 
manner ; aUo a trlckc, fallacie, subtiltie, cavill, shift, evasion ; a 
deceitful ^uiike, or quidditie used by a cunning Pdttifogger.’* 
Thus wc SCO that the original meaning of tho worn was—to over- 
^Ice ; after which tlie sense was extended to—to overreach, or, in 
*^lier words, to overtake by some artifioc; and honce—to throw a 
man off his guard by some tricke, and so to come upoji him ere he 
is aware, or, os quaint Master Randle Cotgrave has it—** to take 
- him napping, tardie, in a trip.” 
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Accordingly tho etymology of tbo word tenches us that tho 
term Suryfrtse stnnds for that omotioa which aiiscs in the mind 
immediately upon the occurrenco of nii ©vout which is wholly dis¬ 
connected with our pievious thoughts^ andf consequently, fpr 
which we were totally unprepared. Hero, then, are two different 
fitates of mind<^fir8t, tho antecedent existence of a ceKoin train of 
thoughts ; and, soeondly, the subbequent interruption of thoso 
thoughts by the sudden introduction of somo s^iaaiion wholly dis¬ 
connected with the subject of them. 

Imprimis of the first state of mind—^the antecedent train of 
thoughts. This is either a state of deep attention or dreamy reverie. 
Some subject has engaged our minds, and we are busily occupied 
with it, or else some strange suggeBtionhas fired a train of thought, 
and conception after conception runs through the biain in rapid suc¬ 
cession. In the one cose we ore said to be absorbed in attention; 
in the other, to be lost in thought; tlio meaning of which is, we 
are so wrapt up or eovelopeo, as it were, in our speculations, 
that we aie no longer conscious of exteinal things, and eveiy 
object but those conneoted! with the subject of our thoughts has 
faded fiom our perception, until wo are as insensible to their pre¬ 
sence as if we were stupified with sleep. For when wo are 
de^ly engaged in conyersation,’* says Bugald Stewart, ** or 
occupied with any speculation that Is interesting to the mind, the 
surrounding objects do not produce in us the perceptions they arc 
fitted to excite. A clgck, for example, may strike in tho same 
room with us without our being able, tho next moment, to recollect 
whetimr we heard it or not.’* • 

^ Let us suppose a person sitting in fiis library, w^apt in some 
^subtle and absorbing speculation. Fi^seutly the door opens, and 
'some one enters the apartment unheaid and t/n^en by him. 'She 
new cmner observing that his thoughtful IHend still ksejM hft eye 
'' Inte&tly fixed on the carpet, and mat he remains wholly unc^n* 

' iwious of any other party being in (he room, steals softly round to 
; }|is<iMr^end—ibrtne fun of the ibing^intimates his |»reseiice^ 
by a slap on the back. Instantly the feeding of Surprise con- 
^wulses the whole frame of the dreamer, the reverie is abruptly 
brought to an end; therein of assoclati >n is rudely saapt asmt- 
^ der I the long train thought is suddenly checked and stopped ; 
and be feels in the vhdent coneussio& of bis body if he hbd been 
Htertdly* instead of metaphorically, hurled from clou^ to the 
bsrth. 

XyiTL—.VjOL, ti. 
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Since then the caxise of the feeling of Sui^riso appears to bo the 
iudden occurrence of some event for which we were totally unpre¬ 
pared—or, in more philosophical language, the abrupt introduction 
into the mind of some sensation which is wholly disemmoied with 
OUT previous conceptions ; let us—now that we have arrived at the 
character of the cause—endeavour to ascertain the ciroumBtonces 
nnder which that aause gives a greater intensity to the feeling as 
ks effect. 

Whatever presents itself in a sudden aand unexpected manner,” 
says Dr. Oogan, in his Treatiso on the Passions, ** has in most 
cases a much greater effect upon us than luhjeetB of a very superior 
importanoe, for which we bad been gradually prepared. The more 
sudden —that is the greatoi; the improbability of its appearing a^ 
that ihatiint>—and the more unexpected —tliat is the greater the 
dhdaiioe the state of inind was from expectancy—^the more vtolmt 
will be the first percussion*” 

But the mexpettedness here spoken of, and upon whieH the 
intensity of the consequent feeling is made to depend, is only a 
less oomprebonsiTc form of quality which we 

hare oit^ as one of the essential requisites of the antecedent state 
of mind. For it ts plain that what is wholly disconm^ted with our 
previous eonceptiooa-^r, in other words, is entirely removed £rom 
the mind—ocannot but he vnexpecUd by us. While it is equally 
plain* that what is wholly diseonnccted with our previous concep¬ 
tions, mutt also come evMmiy upon, us-r-even as that which is 
slightly connected must come piefxdm^ upon us—gradations being 
simply the moans of oonnectiiig abrupt extremes. So that it 
appears the intensity of the Surprise depends, among other Udags^ 
upon the degree of disconnection—or ilm width of iha chasm ao to 
speak—between the antecedent train of thou^t, and the suhse- 
quenf sensation. 

Another of the vivifying (dreamsttt&eca will he fSeund to oonsist 
in the inionsity of the attentiifk devoM ^ said antaoedant 
train of thought. For ainea dotenae attoa^W to any aubjaet 
causes all ohj^ets, hut such as are contmotad wlt^ it^ to mda^rott 
our perception^-Hmd «nee this fsdiag^ es tan^rary e^gtiaiption fS 
it were, of aaoh axtianeotis ebjaett, iCaniiot fieul to idMsx tha 
approach of ^e surprisbg enraai {on aceotmi of its vcfyvwoimoo- ^ 
tion from thoshb/cut of mtnpcCvious thoi(q|d>li^^irhoByhiii^ 

'flu us—and sinee, owiag to Ihia vasy in|[qr«qHdhility we must 
^ liaturallybo left in ignonmoe of the ovent, andaoha 
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^irhoU^r unprepared for the ooeummoe when it foroee itself i^n 
eitr mindj^wltj, it follava, that the mater the attention to the 
previoQs^thon^^, the greater would ha the ahsenee of prepara*- 
tion; and the greater tho absence of preparaUen> the greater the 
Silrpiise. 

To express the law of these eondittonSi ho!we^r» la^a more ooa- 
oise foimnla, we maj say. The JSktrprise iama direei 

raiio (o the inteimtp o/^tlis antecedefti atteni*m 4* tAe degre 0 qf 
the Bwhaefuient (/tsconnsotien. 

SuU there remabs onp other pootdiareiroiimatMtOQ appertainii^ 
to the cause of Surprise f and wo cannot pass to the cousideratum 
of tho effects of the feeling, without ffrst ohserriag, that Surpise 
alwajfa requires an ewtemai cause for its production, and it is 
srioly on this account, and the consequent in^mhiUPtf o/our ctwr 
eurpnein^ ourednee, that we ncTor experience the feeling in oWr 
dreams-^as Macnish was the first to point out. The trains of 
thought which pass through our hrains during sleep—incohe¬ 
rent and lawless as they may appearx-HUtill proceed according 
to the regular pmcbles id Simple Suggestion, conception follow¬ 
ing conception—each connect by tome remote relation or othei; 
with that which preceded it^ and consequently incapable, fnam 
this very conueetion, of aothig as a cause of Sniprisei^ Indeed, it 
would bo about as possible for us of our own agency to surprise our* 
selres, as it would be for a stone projected in space to alter its 
directioD, or eome to arptoppage witho^ some external cause. 

It will be remembered, that, on defining Surprise according ta 
its cause, and stating it to be that motion which arises in fihe ^ 
mind immediately upon the occurrence of an event which is wh<d^ 
<(&seoniieoted with our previous thougiits, and for which We were 
eonseqiiently totally uamopared;’' we separated tho menial pher 
nomcna involved in that lUHnition into two different sMles of 
wHBd^nto two differeiW* though sucooaetve, intellectual events: 
firetf the antecedent existence of a certain train of thoughts; and 
Accs^ly^ the subseqoe&t intemiptton of thoso thoughts, ^ the 
iuMea introduction of some sensation wholly diseonncQtcd with 
tho shlyect of them.* 

€(mscquently, having finMied with the ashsidoratian ef 
vdlatiCiiC icquirod to c3dst hetwe<ai tb#^ ontosedent kam ^ 
thought the objest adbeequently intcmipting them, tr« tmiV 
|Tooeed to the oonsideration of ^ munmtance m 
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In tlio first plaoe, tbon, Is the emotion tbo imnediaie conse^* 
^uenLC of this interruption or stc^poge of tbe tmln of thought ? 
01 does some other mental state—some other inteQectaal events 
intervene between such interruption and the sprii^ng up dF the 
feeling in the mind ? In other words, and in more d^ito ideas, 
is it necessary that the party surprised should first perceive the 
relation of the disconnection between the extraneous sensation and 
the antecedent train of thoughts, befons he can expuricnee tdie 
feohng does tlie feeling immediately follow the introduction of 
the extraneous sensation into the mind, without intervention of 
any such perception ? 

Now, that no such perception really does tahe place in the mind 
prior to the production of the emotion itself, is made evident by tbc 
fact that wo invariably etpononce tbe feeling of Surprise before 
we have any knowledge Of the object inducing it. Loid! how 
yon frightened me 1 ” is a frequent exclamation after any in*a- 
tional surprise, while the lan^ter which invariably ensues, when 
wo discover how greatly disproportioned tho emotion was to the 
cause, sheas eleaily that tho feeling preceded our perception of 
tho nature of tbo object inducing it. And if it docs so pieocdc 
our perception of Iho nature of the object inducing it, of course 
ilie feeling cannot depend upon our previous perception of the dis- 
eonneotion existing between it and the subject of our antecedent 
thoughts; lor if wc do not even know at the time of tho feding 
w'hat the object is which causes it, of cour^ we cannot be said to 
have perceived picvious to the feeling, whether that object is con*< 
nected or disconnected with what wc were before thinking of. 

The mere suddenness of the transition,” ‘lays HaaUtt, in the 
Introduction to his Wtumi on the Comte Writers, “the mere 
baulking of our expectations* and turning them abruptly into 
another channel,” or “ i)ie disooT^necting one idea from another,” 
as he says, a page or two further on, “or the jostling of one.* 
feeling against another, soems to giVo additional HvoU^s and 
gaiety to the animal spirits. The di^sconrin^mus in our slinii-^ 
tions,” he a^ds, in anotner place, “produces a oorreaponden^j^^ 
and Record in onr ' * * t - 

Hence, ihe emotion of finrpilse a^ieara to a fhdden> 

. mental check or V^tatlon-^rfa wAwd or eMUctiopr' 

j abruptly offered to’ the ^gwwa Of Our ehougJuW^a diatp 
iptellootnal pulbup, as U were, indudng a IseUng rindhirto tb^^ 
;(vwHieb arises on the imd j^ppige^of any 
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cftrriit^ or vessel in motion—a montal olosli or jar nrisitig from the 
Goncnssion of two ooincidont states of mind—a hind of electric 
ehocht suckf tndwdf as is woduced hi/ the hreaktug and miking of 
cmtaci^ galvanising the aiffercnt muscles of the body, and causing 
them to contract with violence, so that the Iknhs are impulsively 
drawn together, apparently with the instinct of recediftg as far as 
possible from the influence of the unknown object. 

It now only remains for us to set fortli the peculiar kind of 
bodily and mental acts which are the naturahotfocts of the emotiem 
of Surprise—the tendency to produce such bodily and mental 
action being, according to our previous definition of them, a dis^ 
tinguishing feature of all the Intellectual Emotions. 

The bo^y acts which are the oharacteribtio signs of tho feelings 
of Surprise, are well stated by Dr. Cogau to consist of ** sudden 
startings, earnest looks^ extension of anfis and limbs, and strong 
exclamations; and, when the violence of tho Surprise excites an 
alarm, which is often the case, without the actual presence of 
danger,’^ he adds, ** the whole body is instantly placed in an 
attitude of defence.” 

Tho same authority likewiao fumishes us with an equally truthful 
account of the mental acts resulting front this emotion. ” Tho 
primary or natural effect of Surprise upon tho mind,” he says, “ is 
simply to rouse it; to force it out of that tiain of ideas with which 
it was occupied, and compel it to advert to tho novel obioot which 
is afterwards to oxert characteristic influoneo according to its 
nature. The sccondaiy effect,” ho continues, ^'is to add an 
impetus to tho exciting cause, whatever that may be, and so to 
render pleasing sensations more delightful, and give ah additional 
keenness to the unpleasing ones. In Surprise,” he adds, **tho 
miitd is totally passive. It can neither be produced nor prevented 
by ai^ exertions of the will. Nor is its immediate province Hther 
to red^t or investigate.” 

For the present, we shall content otrrselvOs with the above 
fah^bthougn not very srientific—enumeration of the mental effects 
resulting from tiiis emotion, merely observing that the feeling of 
Sinprise is generally accompanied with Ala^m, or sadden fear of the 
iA|eot indumog it. The veason of this is ob^c^j^ beseroknl We ^ 
fgeSoadie toafraid <ff such ol^ectssaareiliR^Wi^ooirneetetl^^lii^ 
onr piteviCus thooghts or perceptions, becaOse it » of such oljocts 
thad we reqture to be more cautions than others. Where we know, 
W$rare prepared^ consequently on our guard agalnst'tienger ; 
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but of that of irboso properties or cause we ore ignoo'aiit, and 
therefore unprepared for, it behoves us, for our well-being, to have 
a eore, Our Surprise may thus be oonaiderod,” it has been 
well said, “ as a voice from that Almighty Goodness which con¬ 
stantly protects ua, and wbicU, in circumstances in which inattention 
might be pi riloua, whispers—-or almost cries out to us—^Beware!” 
Nor is this all; for if wo he wholly ignoiant of and unprepared 
fw, the object, and it consequently comes very suddenly upon us, 
the Creator has so ananged our physical constitution that—without 
waiting for the comparatively slow ptpccss of volition—he has 
caused our muscles instantly and insthictivcly to contract; and bo, 
as it were by IIu owti kutuiy in the moment of peril, to snatch us 
from the danger. 

Wo cannot, however, conclude this article uilhout drawing the 
attention of the scientific reader to the striking analogy that 
exists between the cause of Surprise and the ]ihcnomeua necessary 
for the production of the electric shock, os well as between their 
effects upon the animal economy. It 4s well known that the 
electric shock is the invariable result of the hreahinp and mal iwj 
of electrical contact—or, in other words, that it always and iudci d 
only ensues upon the severance and reunion of the circuit. The 
stoppage of the current of electricity and the renewal of it, are the 
conditions required for the production of the feeling of the shock ; 
and so, in like manner, the sto])pogo of the current of our thoughts 
and the starting of a fresh train of ideas the sudden introduction 
of some novel or unexpected sen<4atiou into the mmd, wc have here 
shown to bo the condition^ i‘eq«ircd f(»r the production of the feeling 
of Surprise; whilo the almost identity of tho results upon the 
human frame—the perfect rosemblaneo the two consequent 
feelings—and the similar violent contraction of the muscles induced 
by libth—cfJthibit a oneness of cpubc and effect wliich surely bespeaks 
somotiung more than an n)^,io turious and accidental agreement. 
As, however, the subject lo one which admits of proof by experi¬ 
ment, wc trust, before long, to be able to demonstrate iivdisp«tably 
—by the deflection of the magnetic needle—the electiical origin 
find character of the emotion of Surprise. 
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The jA^’UAiiy Number of Douglas Jebrold’s Shilling Maga2tnb 
will contain the first part (to be completed in*twelvo) of a Now Story by 
tlio Editor, to be called 

TWIDDLETHUMB TOWN. 

In which story, the speculations, sayings and doings of the Twiddlo* 
tliumbliiigs—their social and political condition—their customs and 
manners—will be related with, it is hoped, a fidelity and gravity 
becoming the historian of % people, hitherto singularly neglected by all 
chroniclers. 
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THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER.* 

HY THE AUTIIOIi OE “OUION.” 

- 

CIIAl’TER XXIP. 

Mil. nOAVN.s's IJO.NIIST .lOIlN-HL’t-LJ&M.—AUCUKR AND THE MIS.S JJ.0YO8 TAKE 
UF XS 1\» AI.ID.- Mn. WALTON AND IIAUDINU Vl.SIT DONNYJJUOOli 
fair.— THEY MI'.I'T WITH AN OLD ACyVAINTAM'L. 

“ DuicivS —bviiks—before nil your moonshine! ’ cjnoulati'd Mr. 
Downs, “ ])ricks before nil yoiir fine feelings anil fancie.s—bricks 
before all 3 'our scntinicnts and sciences, and—with a little mortar, 
before all your poetry ami philosophy! I know my Irnclo, and 
1 stick to it, and thrive hy it. Bricks arc the things to btiild 
with—at least in England: you may build with thoughts and 
ilroains in (jermany; Byt it won’t do here. Hero we show our 
true estimate! of J►oets and philo.sophers hy their treatment W'hilo 
alive among u.s, and we only makom fuJi^ about tlicm after ileath, 
out of national vanity; we weigh things hy their value in the 
scales of the slioj), and their u.sc in the hon-e, ami how they 
injprovo our faces in the looking-glass; here we scout all new- 
fongleducss, and liold on, dry cliip of us, ns k)ng dk wo 

possibly can, to the good old blocks; here, everything we care for 
is good sense, and plain man s English, and wholesome diet—and 
all ie mystery which is not beef. This ia nj v mind : and a good 
sound English one it is, Mr. Karl Kohl —a mind in toj^boot.s, sir, 
that never danced in French shoes, or had a Gennan tailor to fit 
it with geometjy and goose-skin.” 

Mr. Kohl made uo reply, but raised himself in his hod—where 

♦ Omtinued from page 315, Vol. VI, 

KO. IIXT.—VOL, TI, C C 
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lie was laid u|> with an attack of quinscy—ami rc-udjusted Ida 
BpccUc'lc.s. looking straight nt Mr. Dovna, tliat he miglit the better 
iirider>t.'ind all ho was saying. 

“ AVliat a condition,” pursued Mr. Downs, what a condition 
you arc in, witli all your sciences, and arts, and figments, and 
fancies ! Mdiy don't Mesmerism do something foi you ? Oh, it's 
a shocking thing to sec a man, who bus your sense and parts, get 
Idimself into suelx a scrape ! History, and music, and painting, 
and rhyming, are very well—in their jtropor place. J^veu scludar- 
Bhip and Hculpture are not to ho sneer,ed ht—altogeAber. But tliey 
arc the very devil to any one wiio has his bread to get. There ’2 
no Hort of doubt about the matter. Don’t siijiposo 1 lake upon 
myself to .say all Ibis, merely because I menu to litdp you clean 
out of this pigcoii loft, and take you home to my ’.^^se for a few 
wrecks, as 1 will do, just as if you wc're my own natunxl orother; 
1 don’t asj^ume a tile’s wprtli on this score, not a hit of it. 1 don’t 
Bot a shameful value on money, not 1 ; but I do bate to sec any¬ 
body bring liirnsclf to tlie dogs, for the sake of pbilosopby or poetry, 
and aueh flim.sy imworldline.''Ses as make a man not fit to live in 
the W’orld he’s born to. Noxv try and get up, and come along 
with me.” 

Karl Kohl was in the act of writing his tlianks to Mr. Downs 
upon a slate (ns he could not well speak for iho soroneas of hia 
throat), together with some comment ujjon the dilferent view he 
took of the arts and sciences from Mr. Downs, vvlicu ho was 
iuterrupted by tho cnlrauco of Archer. 

Tie came w'ith a letter from Mr. VValion, requesting Mr. ICarl 
Kohl would aec’('pfc of a spare bed in his cottage, if Miss I.u/yJ 
would he so kind as to* take chargo of the invalid. As she 
had cordially expressed her readiness to d * uo, Archer had come 
in a fly to take him there immediately. A friendly contest now 
tooktplaco with Mr. Dowu.s, wb-.j declared be had come expressly 
W'ith the same intention, and ih.it Mrs. Downs, who had recently 
arrived with him in Portsmouth, was already preparing to receive 
Mr. Kohl. 

** No doubt, she will bo angry,” said Archer, if yougo wifhout 
bim.”^ 

“ No sbe won’t,” said Mr. Downs. * 

*' In that case,” said Archer, ** be shall please himself.*’ 

■j ”No, ho shan’t,” said Mr. Downs; “he shall go with you. 
^mr. Walton can he of more service to him than I, and he shall do 
l^hat’s best for liim. Good day ! ” 
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Arclicr accordingly convoyed Mr. Karl Kohl to tlie cottage, and 
then, after an lionr’s gos^sip witli the ladies, rciuruod to his 
lodgings. 

Having received information from a imituol friend in London, 
that Micha«’] Salter was wandering about somewhere in the vicinity 
of Snowdon, and might bo nddressod at tl>o Post-office, (h\ornarvon, 
whore he w'(Hild find it at .some time or other, Archor;M'roto a letter 
to him. reverting happily and gratefully to many conversations 
of ten years ago, and inclosing his sketch of the “ Three Wise 
Men.” He noTolorod it Sijlter would rr'cpgnisc tlm resemblance 
of the first Wise Man to Iiimself Men seldom could see their 
own Ukono.sse.s ; but wrth buch an intellect as that of Michael 
Salter, tliere was no knowing what he might setf. 

Tl)i^,j<>TvVJ.:i!*flneation being despatched, Archer sat down to work 
“ at tho^hilosophical Novel, whicli, beyond doubt, would make hia 
fortune. , 

To return to our friends in Lublin. Mr. Short’s apology having 
been considered by Air. Walton as making ample atonement for 
what the good-natured old gentleman regarded os little more than 
the etfcct of a “glass too inueh.” tlieir,amicahlo understanding 
was not much interru[»tcd ; but Mr. Short still declared he could 
not agree to the eontinunnee of Harding’s engagement with them, 
considering hitnself to have been brutally insulted “ in his own 
house” by liini. On this point, therefore, thoro did exist ft 
ditference. 

“ Never mind,” saW Mr. Walton to llarding, after one of his 
interview's with Mr. Shott upon the suljjcct of the errand to Scotland, 
“ never mind, my boy ; Sliort <y>ntinuc8 very Hcnsitive on tho 
Fubjoet of bis little tussle with you in ihc back parlour, and says 
he cannot meet you again with any sort of pleasme. He is a man 
of very delicate pocnliaiitics ; and, con.si'K;nng that be was ori¬ 
ginally a market-gai dcner— > niiui?p;ung from a parsnip, oi» may 
gay,—his conduct might be almost tliougld a piece of afiectaflon. 
But never mind. Bainton and I will see justice done you for the 
position you resigned in the J 'ortsmouth k yard. I will do all I 
can to h^p and instruct you. To-day is J'onnybrook IJair. Come, 
let us take a car, and go and have a kok at it. We ’ll leave 
before night-fali—before the shillelaH comes on.** 

They callod a tiar ; they Tnountod, one on each side; they foK 
into the long line of cats—a rattling chain, two miles long, of 
jaunting-CarB, reaching from Dublin to Donnybro(dc-^oncb Ktm of 
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the cJiain gfllloping along as fast as the horse can go ; in fact, he 
must do so, or he t^^ould he galloped over by the chain behind. 
One two-niile chain of cars runs to “do Brook another, on 
the other side of the road, runs back, with a huge cloud of dust 
rolling, in an equally continuous volume, along the middle of the 
road betweon them. This from ten o’clock in the morning till 
twelve at night. And the Fair lasts a week. 

They arrived at the line of stationary cars, where they had to 
pull up, and walk the rest of tlie way. There was a third mile of 
these cars “in v^niting ; ” and then the town, with its fiddler 
and jig in every room of every house; and then the Fair—an 
immense open space in a hollow below the road, with the shows 
arranged in a groat crescent. 

They descended from the high road by a broad of steps, 
and entered at once into the‘heart of the Fair. They in'ffUe' tlieir 
way through the foregroupd of roundabouts, beer and sandwich 
Btalls, swings, gambling-tables, sausage-frying, potato-roasting, 
and ballad-singing groups, till they readied the grand crescent of 
shows. Here Mr. Walton desired to enter those only which pro¬ 
mised to disjday such features as M ere peculiar to an Irish Fair, 
and this famous Fair in particular. Not readily discovering any 
striking peculiarity, however, they were about to proceed to a largo 
colony of booths and tents, straggling out from an interval in the 
<?refc.ont, when their attention was caught by the shrill voice of a 
man, standing upon a little stage, dressed in a ridiculously-cut 
aenrlct hunting-jacket, lie wore a black wig, witli a profusion of 
curls, and had an immense pantomime pen in his hand, with a 
gilded nib. 

“If,” said the showman, adilressing the crowil—**If ye had 
hut two things in all the worrcld to enable yc to unciud this ladder, 
and step into our booth and take a taste of the wit and jauius 
you’d Jiud inside, your lives wmuld be at the top of the morning 
all your days afther. But turn things, as 1 was sayin’, are nadeful, 
espicially the first and second. I mane curiosity—-and a pennyi 
AVhat is curiosity ? It is the foundation of all knowledge, as a 
Fair ia the diffusion of the same among the paple. And no dno 
is bettor able to introduce you to this, than meeself with the help 
of this pen, which I hold in vartiie of iny office, as secretniy to the 
Improvident Dogs’ lustitution. There I lamt the true value of 
money, which inahles me to assure you that this ia the show, 
whore, in spending a penny, you gain a pound^s worth of iligant 
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instruction. ‘ The Stupendous Embellisher/. I say!—Walk up, 
and listen to ‘ The Stupendous Embellisher t’ ” 

Mr. Walton and Ilarding looked at each other, and laughed. 
They both fancied they had hearil the voice before, somewhere. 
A twangling sound of music inside, accompanied by several blows 
upon a drum and a gong, attracted a number of persons up tbo 
ladder; and Mr. Walton, with an amused look, smilingly followed 
tlic stream, accompanied by Harding. 

The little booth wtui already full, and it ap^Mjared that the 

Stupendous Embollislier” liad hceu on for some time. 

The Emhcllishcr” was a figure in a long green cloak which 
swept the ground, and he could not have been loss than fifteen feet 
high. Ho h^ an immense auliurii wig, a flowing beard, a face 
'Wdiit^^i' A'itli chalk, a pair of immense spectacles, aptly illustra- 
ting the tenn of “ saticcr eyes,” and a long scarlet nose, the shape 
of a boih;d lobster’s claw. In his hands*bc held a lyre, (apparently 
manufactured out of an old harp, cut short), with wliich he 
accompanied himself while singing the following ;— 

The liiiuilord to the poor 
Will open wLtle hia door, 

Embrace the rnpgi'd nlarvinf; man, and ifive him clothes and food ; 

Jtetiini tlie rint and pig, 

Saying—pay me with a jig, 

For the world is smoothed with hlarnoy-stone and wears a Sunday-liood. 

A wheezin can, 

E'higii diddle dan, 

Jligh diddle dan—high diddlo dan ; 

A whcczin can, 
l>high diddle (jpu 1 ! ! 

lyre, and dQuhk-dnm.) 
A-wine go i*an, a-coo-rah ! 

The G'ivt rmnent will say, 

Let ’b Uv the aWntay, • • 

Trate Ireland libe a sister, and a land of loyal hloo^J ; 

Do justice m good saison. 

And by raison smother ^raTson, 

€ot tlj| w’orld is smoothed with blamey-stonc, *ind wcarf a Sundaj.hood. 

A wheerin can, • 

Fi-bigh diddh; dan, 

High diddle dan—high diddle dan ; 

A wheezing can, 

E-high diddle dan !! 1 

{(hwj, htrCf and doidtli^drunfrj) 
A-winc go ran, a-coo-rah ! 
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This pojifj wasi ,siin^ with an Irisli accfnt, rnoist curiously 
mingled \villi an aocont of a totally diftorent chairacter, an though 
the yifjgi r had andoavoured to adopt some dialect which was 
iorcigii to him. As A>r the chorus of gihbcrihh, it was ceitaluly of 
Wclsl) oriijln. Mr, Walton and Harding hunt forward to scruti¬ 
nise “ The Kmljellihher,’'then turned their faec.s towards each 
other, and sin ultaneously hurried out to the little pladorm in hont 
of the hooth. and walked ehiec up to the elonnent bhownmn, ~ the 
self-styled-seerelary to the “Improvident llogs’ Institution.’’ Their 
eyes met- there wa.<? U) douht about the matter. “ All power to 
yer hoinnw I ’ said llody. 

It wu.s Uody Mi'iMuhon, who had joined hi'^ fortunes with William 
Morgan of ])olgclly, and tlniy had now eotne over to try the etfect 
of their eonihinetl talents nt Honnyhrook, having%Tn-«,’‘ tho* 
requisite as«jistauco of a hedge seltoolinaster nf Kerry. 

Mr. Walton greeted Uodv verv eordiiillv. Ho then shook hhs 
head at the mode of liff Kody had adoptod, and glein:;' him his 
address In Dublin, told him he .'ihonldhe glad to sei him when tho 
Fair was over. 


('ii\i*n:u \.vni. 

A woiiiuNo MAv's iu.ii u> <n rnu waitonn to roRisMoern.— 

lUNfl'.'iSlO.N OA MlSIf wtllt kl t.EN L1.0> O - RlOli t'M ij'Si'It 0 si > IHUTU.M » 
nAUOlNti,--\iAk>'s si.ir'KXAMr'ATK'v \M» loiei.^ios I m; 

ARem'.H ANT> MAKY.~ Ali< HER 1 ) )\‘iIT-iM'o ru 

TriK complexion of rudd vj'rtevn h.is hceomo | ..o, the dark hair 
brushed smoothly oil’ tlie temples now hane rarg-’d about the 
cheeks, whlehare getting hollow ; and the eyei^ \vhi»h always used 
to glow and look straight forwatNl )mvo become heavy and histro- 
losis, nuvl wamloring without ohioct Their speculation is turned 
inward—the working man !>< ,?» a dream, Iii-^tcad of the manly 
stiido, he lounges listle.>.sly along ; tho carriage and air, graceful 
with ogile strengtli and wjien purposes, have lapsed into anaiisiBg 
heaviness and indoelslvc course. If you speak to him, ho does not 
hoar you tho fir-tit time ; w hen he anawers, he docs not look you in 
tl»e face. Ho .•^nnles sadly to himself. Such is the change that 
haft Wen wrought in Harding, from causes known to none, and 
only vaguely known to hiinsidf. 

Mr. Short continuing impkcablc, it was necessary to find some 
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Other truftworthy person as au cniiiiisary to Seotkml for tlic 
purebasr of iishing-amaeks. It was rtipiisile also that some impor¬ 
tant business should Ihj orii^inatod in Galway, Finally it was 
settled that ilr. Sln>rf should himself ii^o to Scotland, where he had 

connoxions nnd Mr. Walton to Gahvav. 

•< 

Mr. Walton iloparled accordincfly, aceompniiled hy Rody 
McMahon, whom he had taken into his fiervice, requested 
Harding to call eii-ry looming in his absence, in case Miss Walton 
wanted .any nssistaneo iii ])reparing for their ilopnrtnre from Ire¬ 
land, and ho tlesirrd Harding to have all iu ii .hlino.^s hy the time 
he came hack. 

Mr. Short, on the sainb day, di'p.arled for Scotland, attetitledhy 
.a, very taleutei^ and long-leggc<l valet of nll-wnrk, rh.^ W’iHiam 
Morgmi t‘"'hv-nad roenmniendetl Idnistdf to Mr. Short ns a man 
'*who1Iad seen much of life, and could render himself generallv useful. 

The Galw’ay ]>usinc‘,‘- being coinplettnlj^v Mr. Walton, very much 
to his ow'u satisfaction, tliough with very equivocal effect on the minds 
of the (.'Jaddfigli fislK ruien, if (oie might judge by tlic signiliennt 
glances some of tlieni cx<'hauged with ciudi other, he took the mail 
liack to Huhlin, and tinding all ]»r(*{»iirtHl, set .'.ail with Mary in the 
packet for Liverpool, on the evening of the same day. Harding 
and Uody accomjciinied llieni. 

They made tlu ir wjin ''traight to Portsmouth. Mr. Walton was 
delighted at returning to his eottage ; the only thing that troubled 
him WQs the fancy that something might have happcncMl to Ills 
brass teh‘<co])e in Ills fthsenec. l>ut there it was, in all its |>crfcc- 
tion, just as’ he left it. * He sank into his arm-chair, and began to 
whistle “ Over till' W'ator to (,'hnrli^.” 

There w.as a dcll^litlul party nmnd the fire at the cottage that 
evening—Mr. W’alton, Mary, Archer, Miss Lloyd, Kllen, and Karl 
Kohl. Harding (fxcu-ed hims'If iVoin eoiuhig, ns ho was not very 
well. They all talked at the same time, every one ^cliiii||i those 
who were nearc'-t what ha/l O' * niwl during their ah^sence. After 
tea, howxvcr, tliey hecume mo-e composed, nnd then, at, Archerk 
rei^uest, Ellen Lloyd i^at down to the piaief-fV-rii- nnd jd.'iyed Men¬ 
delsohn’s beautiful “ Lieder ohno Worte, , 

“Oh you dear, sweet charmer, Elltm,” i/ied Mr. Waltott, “now 

* IS? 

! 

i>ho did so, to their great delight ; after which, si e played a 
fugue, accoinpftni*>d hy Karl Kohl upon a violoncello wt<ieh ho had 
borrowed of his tobacconist. 
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** To iny fecliiiL^,” said Archer, “very fine and expressive instrn- 
montal music is (juite as touching as any vocal music ; but in 
England there is generally no comparison as to their effects— 
singing is by far the most i)(»pulnr.” 

“ llout Paganini, lult violin/’ interposed Karl Kohl, and Lis/t 
itpon jdaiio-forte, haf as large rage made as dee singers and singer- 
cssea, even iiiidceze eoiiutrv.” 

“True/’ said Archer, “hut only as startling exceptions. To 
general, a song is the thing for the Eyglish. Tl»c most grand 
and beautifid composition of modern masters, like iJcethoven ami 
Alond<4^obn, are little in request, while the very title of the songs 
which are most popular, and which ore* continually issuing from 
the publishers’ sliops, arc unanswerably characteri^ic of the low^- 
ncHft of our taste in this rOvSpcct. They are inawlvTshly-«?ai^icstic, 
eontemptihlo in triviality, or monotonously common-place, and arc * 
the only sort of songs that have an exten.sive sale/* 

“ But is it not the same with painting and sculpture? ” asked 
Ellen. “ Tl)o eye must learn ns well n» the oar.” 

“It is worse with tlioso arts," said Archer. “For althotigh 
the eye, by its nature, studies more than tlie ear, and i.s thcreforv-, 
by force of habit, bettor cultivated as a natural organ, yet as 
painting and sculpture appeal to the imagination through the 
intellect and moral sentiments, wdiilc music appeals to the imagina¬ 
tion iihrough the passions and affections, so are tho appreciations of 
the former less numerous.” 

“ Why is this ? ” a^-ked Mary. 

“ Because the intellect ami moral sentiment arc greatly indebted 
to cultivation, whereas scn^lbilitj' needs little.” 

“ All,” said Ellen, in her sweetest voice, “ 1 wjo wbat you aim 
nt. You wish to show that music is not ao ir.ielleetual a thing a.a 
painting, sculpture, and poetry ; but to my Leling there ia as lofty 
iin imSgiuation in Handel and ILtydn, as in Michael Angelo and 
Milton. Mozart and Beethove n seem to me as intelleetual 
llaphael and the most grand and passionate poet, whoever ho may 
bo ; and MenJclsolui a* logical and as tender—if tbo two thi*ga 
may go togithor—as Alfred Tennyson or Claude I/orroine.” 

ij| will need a vast amount of explanation. Miss Ellen,** 
Archer, “and of illustration too, at your bands; ” saying 
Archer crossed over to Ellen Uojd, and seating himself 
^beside her. they entered into a long and interesting discussion, in 
Hrhieh Ellen strove to mamtaiu that eveiy'tbing which music lost io 
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comparison with the more definite form and purpose of poetry or 
pniutingp, was compensated by itri superiority in siin^gcstiveness, and 
in the creation of emotions. Arclicr was must earnest in the 
subject—so was Ellen nt first, and sl>c was <!jt*ttiitg the best of it, 
but 2 ;raduiilly her downoast eyes and the tromour of her voice 
showed that she was yet more interested in him is ho spake. It did 
not pass unob'^erved by Mary. • 

Karl Kolil now' willidrcw to bed, and was presently followed by 
Mr- Walton. Tbon Mlijs Jdoyd rose to dc^part; then Kllen and 
Mary. Aiclnr lingered. Tiiey all wlsked liiru good night. 
-\rehor fancied tlmt Mary drew her hand away fi-oni Ids, rather 
quickly, lie doubted no*t, however, but she would return to him 
ns rtoon as she ^ad fairly seen her visitors to their bed-room—in 
fact^lu','vas sure of it. 

IfTfl tlic invariublo practice of all betrothed lovers, who are able 
to accomplish the delightful iinproprictjn to sit up at night after 
everybody else is gone to bed, and talk over all their nllairs, their 
present relations (of course), and future prospects. This h.ad been 
cust(»inary with Archer and Mary for a long time, and after her 
absence there was nion* than usual reason for it. Archer w'nited 
patiently fur a quarter of an hour, lolling listlessly in uii arm-chair. 
Mary did n(»t come. Then he got uj> and paced the room fur teu 
minutes. Mary did not return, lie went out into the passage and 
listened nt tlw foot of the stairs. She was not talking with the 
LI ovds—-all wa.H silent. Tlie oii!v H(>\ind was the voice of Rotly 
g.'ibbllng to the maids tn the kitchen. Mary was not comiitgthen I 
What could’be the occasion of tlios ? Arober could not conceive 
what was the reu.soii of it, ns he *vu.s pot aware of having given 
any cause of otfence, nor, ii»dced, did M.ary appear at all rifTendud 
at anything, but was a.9 kind as usual—almost. rcrhn])S sho 
could Mot very wcdl como down without bciitg heard—but wi«at of 
that, under their circumstance-;! xSbe never used to Uiink <ff that 
before. 

Archer left the house iji perplexed .slate of mind, After 
allf he did not so very much care about It, only that he did not 
understand it, • 

A» he was about to turn the comer, 1 1 some twenty paces 
distance, he looked hack by way of wislnng good night to the 
light in Mary^s window, which faced the rood. In doing this, ho 
caught sight of the figure of a man, who seemed to have been 
pacing slowly round the bock of the cottage, and who now 
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romnineJ fi.vcJ, atid lookmij up at Mary’s window. Tboro was 
goratfthing in tin.* figure timt n«\de Archer suddcTily think of 
Harding. It was, no doubt, the night patrol. Archer turned the 
corner, and fell into a train of thought as to an important incident 
ir» thfi plot of the “ Three Wise Men,” which oceupied liis rnlud 
till lie get into Led. Mnry'vS not coming down again gave him a 
troubled Dion'out just before lie fell asleep. He dreamed, how¬ 
ever, of Ivor] Kohl, wlio w'as playing a violoncello on the edge of a 
flowery precipice, aecornpnniod by the hji.?'n<onlous murmur of the 
sea heneiitli; while m lady in white, whom lie knew to ho tlie 
daughter of one of the chiefs in ^'s-sian’s I’oems, waved her 
glcHiijiiig hand to somebody in the distance. 

Next morning Archer went rather e^arly to the^ottage, Mary 
received him with the same^ kindness and cordiality us im^al, and 
a marked earnestness of manner, yet witli a certain reserve. v''hc 
took no op[)ortunity of- being alone with Archer, hut rather 
thwarted little plots to that end, though not seeming to do 
eo on purji'.so, Suniething was surely the matter! Archer could 
not fathom it. Kllen Lloyd was suflering witli a bad headache, 
and could senreely speak ; Miss J.loyd was very busy over a piece 
of knHting ; Karl Kohl had not yet come down stairs; and Mr. 
Walton would talk about nothing hut the directions taken hy 
herrii)g-shoal.s on the same coast at different seasons, and how 
difficult It was to know tho mind of a lu'rring. -Archer soon 
found all this iutolerahle, and took his leave, total)v at a loss to 
account for the str.ange mi.vture of amiabTo interest and personal 
distance displayed in Mary’s behavimn*. 

Has she been “listening tc reason,” thought he; have Mr. 
Bainton and Mr. Short joined )ut father in convim'ing her of 
what a very “had match” she \yq.<, about to make with a poor 
j)OCt—“W’ith ono of the'disastrous no-pi*ofesMon of literature ? Can 
it he \^o ? Wo could not believe it of Mary. Something serious, 
however, was tho matter, 

Something serious had, ''•aleed, transpired in. Mary’s mind. It 
has been seen that she had for a long time had great wisgivings 
and doubts* as to tho suitablencBS of herself as Archer s wife-— 
of hia nature to hers—'as to tho depth and sufficiency of tho 
sympathy betweou them. Now all doubts w'cre removed. The 
trvith rose plainly before her, and in it she saw hei' true course. 
Tbc h'cling of Ellen Lloyd towards Archer, she now distinctly 
perceived, whatever efforts Ellon made to suppress it, perhaps 
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oven from her o>vji cowfcciousnefig. Mary at oiJ,ce rcco^nii^oJ licr 
auitahlcnoss to Archer, whasc happIticsR sIio believed W(>ultl be far 
more Eurely attained in such a union, tlian iu'onc with herself. 

, But did Mary at the same time booomo morn than ever awni'O of 
her own uiiHuiiableiiess, and that her own happIuO'S would be rather 
oudangerod (hou secured by a union witli Archer ? This iii 
doubtful. It was a cunvletiou that needed time. Many feelings, 
the habits and turn of thought of the last year or two, wore nut to 
he shaken oil' so easily. , To sic our true etturet* clearly, does 
not render it eeitain tliat we shall ever adopt it—far less regard 
it at once as the Inippiost, when rcapon and right feeling Imvo 
enforced it. Mary had to struggle with herself to n>ako tho 
resignation, and io do this in the best and noblest way, 

(dnn'turning to his lodgings, Arejmr sat hiujE(*lf doun to 
consmor u hat be bad said or done that could have hurt or ofl'ended 
Mary. As she was a woman totally witlimit caprice or pn'lcnco of 
any kind, and not one ca.^ily moved by any light fanci<‘.s f»r nervous 
affections, ho could not conceive what could have occurred, 
unless, us lie had previously said to himself-'Unlcss she has been 
listeninu: to rcatoii'’vhilc in Ireland. Being unable to arrivo 
at any satisfactory conidiision, he took out tho manuscript tho 
** Three Wise Men,’’ and endeavoured to proceed with his work. 
After Bitting for two or tlni'c hours, without producing more 
than throe-fourths of a page, and part of that very indiHeuiit, 
and destined to be erubCii, lie got up and went out to wulk. Ilo 
hetbougliL liiin of Ilnrtllug, arnl was surprised he had not called. 
He went to tlic house llarding lodged at, hut did not find him at 
home ; he bad not been borne all la^t niglit, nor lliis mprwing. 

As Archer was leaving the do(e.*, Body McMabou earue. runnlwg 
up td inquire for Harding. Tlie same answer being given, Body 
fell into a sort of monologue, as be w.alktd Vioiig by the bide of 
Archer. • • 

“ Oeh, sure and poor Misthcr Harding must bo crossed in love, 
and that 's a pity, savin yer honner’s presence. My bnv^l! what a 
pow^r o’ sighs he used to b* gln to boave a'/ bwallow down in 
Dublin, afore they were half out of hi« tho Lortbheip biro. 

I’ve SByn him stand wid his eyes shining out of his hid like a 
dying man at his labt prayer, as he looked upon tho swate hand* 
some face of the la<ly, vihom God for ever bless ; thougi) for tho 
matter o’that she might lia’ glvcu one fanvell look between tho 
eurtains la^t night, anyhow ; fur if it wasn't Harding that I saw 
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on the sliady side o’ the moon 'while I was rattling In the honlts 
0 * the Bliutters, my fadthcr’s name wasn’t I’at. And now, who 
linows hilt lie’s been to dhrown himself under the salt say ! Ocli! 
orro (fllahi! " 

With tlicse words Ivody ran off. Archer stopped short with a 
j>alc looh of sudden inleHigencc and bewilderment. lie held 
last by an «iron rail, and slowly wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

Ho moved a few paces onward towards his lodgings ; then 
turned abruptly about, and walked burricdly towards Mr. Walton’s 
cottage. As ho approached it, his pace slackened. Indignation 
and galled pride, and astonishment, and confusion of thoughts and 
purposes, seoinod conspiring to choke him. lie again tiimed 
round and liastencd home., ^ ^ 

In a strange state of distress and feverish excitement vVrener 
pass^cd the rest of the ‘.lay. In the evening, W’oid was brought 
him tliat Harding had never returned to his loilgiiigs. and nobody 
know where he was gone. Archer passed a night without sle»'p. 
A multitude of eonflicting visions struggled and stagnated in his 
Imiin. T)y the morning this condition was no longer endurable, 
and be accordingly went to ask an c.xjdanation of Mary. 

On nniving at the house, lie was sliown into,a room where he 
found no one. The servant said Miss ^Valton w'ould he down 
directly. 

“ blie intends to see me alone,” murmured xVreher with bitter¬ 
ness ; “ she has something to tell mo—ih" a pleasant kind." A 
sound was upon the stairs—a measured pace in the ^lassago. 

The door opened, and JMary entered. She bH»kcd vcry-acrious, 
and not \ery liappy ; but had a firm air, as tboagh she came to do 
something. She offered her baud to Arct.cv with extreme kind¬ 
ness, and seated luh'seir beside him, gently liolding his hand 
in hfrs. ^ 

“My dear Archer,” said bhe, “ I was very anxious to see you 
this morning. I scarcely slept all night, I >vn« just about to 
send for you, as I have something important on ray mind, 
which 1 wish to tell you, that we may speak of it together, as 
dear fricuvU who wish each other all happiness this world can 
afford." 

“Yes,” said Archer, rather drily, though with evident emotion. 

“ Anti nho desire, tlicrcforo,’’ proceeded Mary, with a steady 
look ill Archer’s face, “ to avoid any position which is likely to 
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produce unhappiness to either, or to both—perhaps certain to pro¬ 
duce it. I have felt for some time, and I ahi sure you have 
often felt so, that, notwithstanding all tlio regard that exists 
between us—and which I am sure will alw'a 3 »s exist—tliat the 
• nature of that regard was not all wo had originally hoped nud 
bfliovcd in. It has always boon a limited regard ; there has 
always been something deficient and unsatisfactory in it. Wo 
must at last oj}Oii our eyes to this truth, and wo must end our 
dream, because it c.in lead to no good rt'sult.’* 

•‘Tell me,” said Archer, with passionate earnest ness, **toll 
me cue thing, Mary,—have you allowed thatmau to pay personal 
uttontions to you—to pay,*what are called—addresses? ” 

Mary had entered the room with the fixed intention of speaking 
all the truth outf which related to Archer and herself, without 
reserve or hesitation ; but she did hesitate a inouicnt at 
this uncxpocted aud pointed question, hearing reference, aa she 
naturally supposed, to Mr. Short, She liad hoped Archer knew 
mulling about the absurd and unpleasant affair. But she quickly 
answered, Not by tbo least encouragement from w/c.” 

“ Then he did pay you attentions—addresses—somehow—that 
j.s, icitJwut encouragement!” exclaimed Archer; “and you re¬ 
ceived them without iiitejuling it! Women do these things ^nc- 
times. I never expected it of you ; but here it is. One question 
more. Pid he ever make you a proposal ? ” 

Mary felt herself turn sick with vexation and pain. As, how¬ 
ever, Archer cvidently-^it appeared so—knew all about the affair 
of the dinncr;party, Moiy ansivcred after a pause—“ 1 cannot 

deny but he presumed to-” 

Archer threw aside Maiy’a hand trom'hia, and started"up from 
his seat. “ There is honour!—there is delicacy !—gratitude— 
decency—fitness—propriety—j'our respect o^id consideration for 
yourself and for me ! This acr omits for your sudden pereegtion 
f»f our limited sympathies—the something deficient and unsatis¬ 
factory. What! have you then found this superior sympathy in 
the timber-yard ?—^this something suiHoiont and satisfactory in 
boat^iling, and the sound of the adsc ? Is all that has passed 
between us to bo compromised to a giDSs iuateriaHty,*or a self- 
aophUticatloa in the guise of reason, but mad as purblind 
lunacy eould desire ? Am I set aude for this ? And for this moDf 
the last of all who should liavo dared even in a dream to have 
approached your image, far loss to have passed like a shadow 
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betwcon U3, anti then with liife heavy shinlow to overcome you. I 
lifted liis soul oiitf of the earth ; and ho lias used tlo' u]»po.r ground 
I gave Jiitii, to east dust upon me. I found liim with tlio mind of 
Or-'Oii ! iiiid I have holjxxl him to be a coui-tly Vahuilino ! I 
ftiuiid him with a mind on “ all fours,” and I taught him to walk 
erect, that he miglit at lengtli h)ok up to the Avomau T loved, and 
play the gallant outside her moonlit window ! J saAv him ; I 
know evorvtliiug ; 1 *^00 Avliat I Jmve done, nml wh.at you have 
done ; hut 1 do not yet .“ce udiat shall come of it,” 

Archer hurri<‘d out of the room, and left the house, leaving 
Mary hohliug her forehead, and endeavouring to understand the 
force of words which she had felt nwst painfully, without half 
knowing their .ap|)lication and purport. 

lly degree*, however, the truth broke upon ht''r. She saw that 
he had never meant Mr. ?5hort, and that he must rneim K-:' 
There wa.s no one else to whom his words could apjdy. 

Mary felt bitterly the injustice of Archer’s remarks, yet she 
could not but in some degree pardon tlioin, when bho saw the mis¬ 
take he had fallen into, partly through her own admission, as it 
.seemed. She wrote to him, tlioreforc, on the instant, c.vjdaining 
the misimderatanding into which they had both fallen, and show¬ 
ing him wliat she had intcndetl Avas to terminate the engagement 
between heirclf and him, as she iioat Avas more than evier convinee-d 
it eonld not lead to their mutual happiness, though this determina¬ 
tion on her part Avas not attributable to any jiersonal feeling of 
hers tOAvards any other man. 

She dc.spatehcd this letter by Uody, who hastened Avith it to 
Archer’s hKlgings. Not finding him at home, Rody Avould not 
leave the letter, as he bah some instinct that it wa.s of imiAortance ; 
but be kept it safely in his pocket till nc,xt !:iriming, saying notliing 
about the matter, as/it AVas eA'ideutly a secret, and also not to dig- 
turbt,the piind of his young mistress. When he took it in the 
morning he Avas informed that Mr. Archer had left Portsmouth by 
the early train, with no intention of returning. Rody therefore 
left the letter, saying notbiitg about it for the samo reasoos os 
before. 
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CHAl’TKR XXIV. 

.NOUTU THE Rl'lNCr* WATEU-MILL.—MEETlNiJ OP THE TWO MEN. 

It was early in the uiglit, and tlx' moon looked out hut sparely 
from a ridge of drifting elniids. A long track of *^ha<low', hrokou 
only by the yet deeper black of straggling clumps of ft-ocR, scorned 
to lead the rvandering fetops of Arcl»er lowuids a spot where, witli 
foldings far more happy* and hopeful, Ijo had enjoyed the pie- 
turos(|iie gloom of the old ruined wator-ifiill in North AValos. 
Then, it was a rnehnuhoW simtimcnt, not willioul n certain tender 
ploa'^ure. in which lie had indulged ; now, it was a troubled soul 
ainl a gloomy lA*art that brought liiin here, llis own feelings 
bearable, be bad felt a necessity of going sotnewhero, 
under llie ohl falIaeiou.« hope of self-escape, and he had hurried off 
into \\ ale.s, merely because it had a vajjue sort of attraction for 
him. He liad arrived upon the marshy bank of tbo strcuim before 
lie well knew where lie was. The faint moon looked through the 
flumps of trees, and touched tlie w'ator lierc and there, with 
uncertain glearn.s. 

What is the use of deacrlhing tlio kind of flccncry whifi'nnis 
boon described in so many book.s before ? or why pourtray feelings 
Avhich must already be well understood by most people who have 
duly followed the eourse of this man’s mind since first ho appeared 
heforo them. Any |C'cnc* would now have scorned gloomy to 
him. Ilis feelings du^ened the way before him. He had no 
motive for walking into the water—and no very clear reason why 
not. He did not care much abotft anything. He .‘'aw that he 
hud never been loved as he would have wished to be ; and it did 
glance across his mind that he hod scarcely deserved it of the 
object he had selected, since lii? own feelings had boon of no very 
tlecp character for her. Yet, to lose her,—to have Tier carried 
away, or even approached, before his face—under his very eyes— 
while he never perceived the origin or progre^t^ of the audacious 
feehng ar^d purpose—abomiaahle in Mary—atrocious in Tlardiog*— 
unbecoming and shameful in Loth—-was intol- riJilo to Ms soul. 

Filled with these emotions, ho had reached a strip oC red grnvel 
and sand hanked with rushes, which led towards the old mill, and, 
looking u^, he saw a man emerge from the dark ruins, and advance 
to meet him. Archer did not wish to meet anybody, and paused* 
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The man nho stopped. Arciicr looked on cnch bide of him, but 
thoro wfts notliing but rushes, and the water. Not liking altogether 
to tuni back, he walked onwards. The man did the bfime, and 
th<-v sbjwly upjuoaclied each other, until hr a simultaneous feeling 
they both hcbitated. A pace or two more, and the recognition ♦ 
was lautuaK Their stops hocamc slower as they approached each 
other. 

•' Hording ! ” said Archer. 

Harding raised Ids liat, hut did not speak. 

“ What can have brought jou to this piaoe ? ” inquired Archer, 
in a touc of deep annoyance, not umoingled with burpri.se and 
disgust. • 

A deep sigli was Harding’s only answer. 

“ When 1 lu'aul of your ahrupt disaiq>earancc ffom Port'^inouth, 
without taking leave of anybody, or leaving w'urd where 
gone, I little nnngiued-’’ 

Here Arclicr paused, rather disconcerted, for he could not help 
feeling that this was exactly what he luol done hunself. However, 
that was quite a difloreut matter. What a man docs himself is 
ahvuys quite a ditfcreiit matti'r from wliat another person docs 
under the same circumstanecs, and is to he viewed in quite a diflerent 
ligui^'' Ho therefore finished his remark as they approached tho 
ruins of the niiil. 

‘ ‘ I little supposed that you had betaken yourself to this ]dare. 

1 dare say it lias its attraetious. But you will not be surprised 
that 1 add—if 1 had at all anticipated ijiecting }ou lierc, it is 
about tho last place in the world I shouldiiave set my foot in.” 

“I do not w'ondor much at tliis, Mr, Archer/’ said Harding ; 

“ and 1 must sav, that foi*thoYirst time in mv hio I know what it 

V Cr 

is not to like to look a man in the face.” 

** You have certaiujy taken unduo and dishonest advantages of 
the qnportuiiities afforded by a generous interest taken in. you/’ 
replied Archer, somewhat sofiencd by Harding’s last remark. 

“ Not so much/’ said Harding, placing ouo foot upon a large 
fallen beam of the ruins of the mill, and resting both hands upon 
his kuce in a thoughtful attitude^^'not so much as.l 
perhaps/” 

* “ What do you say ? ” exclaimed Archer, in a voice of indignant 

excitement. 

Hat dbg was thinking of the confidence Mr. Walton had reposed 
^ in hbi when ho set off to Galway, in requesting him to call every 
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tnornin^C, io sec if Marv needed niiv service he could offer; and 

Cj 4r 4 • 

that he had never abused that JionourabJe, ana to liini deliglitful 
privilege, by atten»j>ting to pce her personally*. Tic had merely 
hont up woi’d that he was ready to attend to any comniands, if 
Miss Walton would let him liiiiAv. Meditating on thi.s self-denial 
with a melancholy satisfaction, ho therefore rej>oated—I have 
indeed been to blame—but I have not taken all tlie j^dvantagos of 
cireiinistauces wliich I-might have done, Mr. Archer.” 

Taking it for granted—as was natural enough in his excited atato 
’<>f mij[)d—that this lattcf remark of llardiijg’s was ji direct insi- 
miation that he poB.sesscd a personal inilnenco over Mary, if ho 
pad choseii to exercise it—to take advantage of it -Archer at 
pnee lost all command of his temper. 

f “Is this the Aoy you repay us ! ” cried lie, “ for liaving over- 
social distinctions of classes—set education and station 
bt nought, and made ourselves your cquajs, your instructors, your 
filends! VVe have, at lea.st, not deserved this insulting vaunt. 
If Miss Walton has, in the remotest degree, laid herself open to 
^uch an iiif-innation, that you shonbl venture to give it utternneo 
ito anybody in the world is most base,—and to do so in my hearing 
ii» something w(>r?c than 1 can find words to denounce^ 
^deserves, rcrlnip'?—who knows?—but at the very moment 1 
,nvas meditating upon soim^tliing to advance your ctfortH at educa- 
lioii—soinething that Avould be.st conduce to the advancement .of 
'^•our mind—you were busily engaged in selfish srhcincs to my 
S^njury ; and having protested and vowed never to b'.nve your order 
as a working-man, you presently turn a.sidc to indulge in ambi¬ 
tious projects which coulil only bo accomplished by all sort.s of 
treacherou.s manccuvrcs and hypwrrcies.*’ 

“ This is not so ! " said Harding, lifting up his head. 

“ Not so, do you say ? How else—what ^Ise can your conduct 
I he ascribed to ?—and to what of feeling can anyboiij'attiibute 


tho abominable insinuation of which you have just been guilty ? 
You have put a gro.ss and shann'ful construction upon the interest 
fine-spirited woman, grateful for a service i-ondored to her 
attfer, li^s shown you ; and you now revenge yourself for tho 
iscomfiturc and diami-saal you have received from her, ty a boast 
f that kind which, among equals, a man has to answer for at Uie 
sk of his life. ** 

1 “I know notlung of what boast you allude to! ** exclaimed 
Urding, and I care nothing for my life.” 
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Aft IlarJing said this, he pressed Ids band upon his heart. The 
aetion socinod to rncroasc Archer’s rage. 

“ A man’s uprightness and strength of heart,” continued bo, 
“ is not only shown in going onwards, but in retiring, and in 
ailence—-not ho much in seeking to overcome another, os in sdf- 
sacriiicc. If you had found the slightest feeling rise withiu 
yoursolf, apT>roaching a personality t(>wards one whom iaoquality 
of position hi life, of education, of habits, nmimors, appearance, 
nay, of dialoct, should have made you regand a.H placed beyond your 
social sphere of hofie—you should have trembled at it as a giin and 
a wrong, certain to bring on error and sorrow. Added to this, 
in your ease there stood tlie man in your way whose feelings you 
should have been the last to outrage. If you regarded him as a 
dreamer, you Bhould have recollected tlmt hia dreams were your 
work—^liis work your wagbs—his theories your action—hiiiifcAife''”' 
shine your only patli i;ito morning ;—but, like the rest of the 
brutal world, you overlook or trample upon the intellectual seed 
whieli is your lianrcst.” 

“ilow have I done any part of all ibis ? ” said Harding. “I 
have sought to gain nothing—and I have nothing, except my pain.’* 

“ One thing you sought—recollect. AVhilc the man w'ho had 
stepped out of Ids own class to make himself your friend, was 
staring thoughtfidly up in the air, anxious to hol[> you, and such 
as you, to the same olovation, you—struggling in the soil where 
the evihi of a had social scheme hiul east yon—you cruelly and 
stealthily thrust your hand out of the car^h beneath his feet, and 
seise, or try to seize the fairest of his hopes.” 

“Now I understand you, IHi', Archer,” ovchiimed Harding. 
“ The accusation is false* andf most unjust, i have never triwl to 
seize any hoi>cB of yours—I have never ha i any of my own. No, 
I have made no ctfo^t to gain even a look.” 

‘VYou ?ay that you arc wrongfully accused. What, if she her¬ 
self should have told me f ” 

“ Told you! ” cried Harding—" impossible ! What could 
Miss Walton bate told vou ? Sho did not know it herself. There 
was noth^g to tell—that is—nothing of which she eonld be all 
aware,” 

Archer was now confonndod in his turn. The wholo air of 
Harding—voice, look, gestures—wore those of a man who felt 
strongly tiie truth of his aesertions ; but on the other himd, there 
was tlie strong and galling recoUeetiou of Mary's own adaoiasion 
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of an actual deelnration of some kind cm t]io part (as it had 
appeared) of Hardiiiji:. NVhon Archer again thought of this, it 
Ifillod him with iiiispeakahle ij'digrmtion. lie ’looked Harding full 
in the face with ail that keen hitterness of sold which a man of 
intellect and studious habits, when forced into a |>orsonal position 
iu which he feels himself wronged and insulted, can feel perhaps 
more intensely than any other cIhsh. Without utti'ring another 
word, he turned on his heel and w’alked across the strip of sandy 
gravel. 

• The. immcrited hitlcrness of the Rcorii w'as not unfolt hy 
Harding, lie immediately fcHoved Arclier. 

Wity do you treat nfe with such contempt ? ” said ho ; ** 1 
have, done nothing to deserve it. All tliat 1 have to accuse myself 
of—as a w-rong to you, and a yet greater grief to myself—has 
. l/^l<een matter of imvawl feeling. ‘ 1 liave kept it to myself. 
1 iiktonded nobody should know anytlnn|^ about it. Ilow you have 
come to tln^ knowledge, 1 cannot conceive.’* 

l»ut Archer, like munv other ijuiot tmd sensitive men, after 
much emotion, and many eonflietiug tiioiights, having at last 
settled down in a fiKCil impression, remained in(^vorab}e to all 
further representations. He listened to llanling with 
cobl haired, and eontiuueil to walk on without a word of furtho 
reply. 

Why am I treated in this way, Mr. Archer? ” said Harding, 
in a voice of suppressed pasbi(ui. “ 1 repeat, that my declara¬ 
tion is perfectly truc -wnd therefore I ouglit noi to be repelled, 
in ray defence of rnys«4f, with scornful words, or contemptuous 
silence. You did not begin ,wit^| when first 1 khew' you, 
in any such way ; and p<‘rhap? you have taught mt* to think too 
much of myself. Bo this as it nuiy, I luu.st doeiare, before wo 
part, never, in all probability, i*» meet agi^p, that I have done 
Clothing to forfeit the good opinion you once had of me, aiidswhich 
you encouraged me to regaid jn^nclf w’ilh, Not only mysc^, 
but my class. I remain the man 1 alwnyj* was—or better. 
Yes, better and higher, not m^ly for what my head owes to 
you, but.for the very feeling of my heart, which hag bc^ my 
ruin for lif<>—‘which*will now drive me to ly my native shore, 
fttid which has cost me all your friendship, And even yotir 
commonest consideration. As for my own private feelings in this 
matter, I have n right to indulge thetn. It is a right of nitnre. 
And su^Kjse—for, as you still do not deign the least notice of me, 

dd2 
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it really tlocs provoke niy memory to nm back to several things— 
suppose I actually/ia<J flared to love one my superior in station, 
and that there wa» no breach of trust or delicacy in declaring it 
to her, why should I not declare it, if there has been any truth 
in the equality of men, which you were used so eloquently to teach 
me 'i But now all this is altered, and looks quite another thing. 
Now you taupt me with such expressions as * social distinctions of 
classes’—^my superiors ‘setting education and station at nought,’ 
to condescend to bo my equals. Was it not actually so, then— 
after all ? And was J only flattered with the belief—not.indeed 
that you might derive a gratification to your intellectual, or social 
pride, by the act of coiidcscciiding urbanity and philanlhropical 
interest, but for the purpose of encouraging me to strive upwards 
for something I could never attain—equality ? ” 

This was too much for tv student and a speculative philoi^iikiP 
to hear ; and Archer felt^ compelled to reply, 

“ All tliat I said to you on those points,” said he coldly, “ was 
perfectly true—and more tlian mere abstract theory. All men 
should he j>olitically and socially equal; and one station in life, 
correctly viewed, is no Iiighcr than another, nil being of one 
humjvn family. But the world is not yet advanced enough to 
re^uM tliesc theories to practice in all respects.” 

“ I am a mechanic,’' said Harding, “ and I nm proud of it. 
Nqi because it is a better or w^orsc position than any other in 
society, but because it may be as indopwident as that of the poet 
or philosopher—more so than that of the ^mblc or the king—and 
is always a very useful thing in the world*” 

“Very true, ” said Archer calqily. “I cannot hoar any more 
of this, as I nm happy to*sny W have arrived in front of the farm 
whore I lodge.” 

So saying, pushed aside the little white gate, and, 

passing th};ough the garden, entered the house, leaving Harding 
standing outside.' 

A most painful state of mind was Harding’s at this moment. 
About to leave the covmlry, he bad been to take a silent farewell 
in Portsmouth—unseen or unknown, os ho imagined—of *tbe 
window of that room which contained all he held most dear on 
earth ; influenced by a similar feeling, he had hurried down to the 
spot where he was attracted by so many fond memories, before 
gmng on board the ship at Caernarvon ; and her© ho hod met the 
one man of all the world whom it was most trying to meet-— 
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concerning whom ho had ko many strong assoeiations—and what 
a meeting it had been. He felt, as tho door of the farni-hovi&o 
closed, and all was darkness, as if tho world had now shut him 
out of hope, and he Imd nothing left but to wander away an exile. 

Were Archer's feelings much more composed ? They certainly 
wore not. Ho threw himself into a cliair. It had been most 
painful to him—and as ho sat, a throng of recoltections came 
crowding upon luui, which made every tiling look worse. 

_ A letter lying upon tke table gradually drew his attention. It 
had arrived by tho post while he was out. • 

From Portsmouth—and ‘“Mary's hand-writing. Ho opened it 
slowly, and with no pleasing anticipations, liut in it he quickly 
saw the mistake under which ho had laboured—and with it, how 
niu^h he had wronged both Mary and Jltiiding. As for Harding, 
all that ho had said was manifestly true. 

Archer hurried out of the room, aial across the garden into 
tho darkness. But Harding was gene. Ho walked hackw'ards 
and forwards, and called his name aloud several times j but it was 
too late. 


THE WIDOW^MOTIIEIl TO HER INFANT. 

A 

Thy father never lq*jkoc| on thee.— 

My lirst-borii und my blest! 

To thy soft cheek in ecstasy 
His fond JipsneVr were prest— 

Yet oft lie thought .^ed planned fd^thee, 

Ere to the silent grave 
They bore him in the pride of strength : 

God took the gift he gave ! 

„ I was left mourning in the house 
. Of by-gone joys the scene ; 

I was Ihft deflate and lone, , 

Where so much love bad been; 

Amid a thousand senseless things 
Recalling happier days— 

Ilis step yet sounds upon the floor, 

And through the garden’s ways. 
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I’here if* the rluvir where he was wont 
' 1*0 read to rae at 

Wlicn flushed tlirou^fh iIjc warm-curtained room 
The fire’s cheerful li^jht. 

There is the low seat where 1 sat, 

My hefwl upon his hand, 

Listening to quaint old chionicles, 

' Apd lays of many a laud. 

There is the ancient china cup 
That he was wont to )»r]ng, * 

And place "beside me, brmmiiiig o’er 
AV''ith violets of the sprinl^. ^ 

There are the little gifts he brought, 

If absent for a day, 

Whispering that from his thoughts and love 
I never was away ! 

There is the window where M'e sat 
When, o'er the valley, rose 
The happy sounds of summer life, 

Ihiskiiu; in warm repose ; 

There, in a divaming idleness, 

We biealhed tlit> odorous air, 

And bathed our sight in roseate hues ' 

That suiiimei bunsets ucur. 

1 wander in the garden’s shade, 

But everything to me 
Speaks the same language—ev'ryjeaf 
Is charged witli synrpathy j . 

For when they budded all was well. 

And slrt'tched before itie far 
A hca^ eii of hope—but ere they fade, 

’Tis night with scarce a star ! 

And Meiriory, snake4ike, *neath my flowers 
'■ Entwines its icy coil ; 

Tho hand that plant*^4, eic they bloomed 
A\ as c<»ld within the soil— 

His death was suddon—-all unchanged 

Upon liis bier he lay ; • 

Wen hojji'd together grofw oW, 

And gentry awa^ 

In dreams I hear lus joyous step 
C!ome bounding up the stai7> 

1 wake atnid^my 

To thee, babe 1—teacii"-«<and prayer. 
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There’s danger in a love like ours— 

In so raucK joy ia fear— ' 

Wlien one is taken, what is left 
Time’s coming days to cheer ? 

A mournful pleasure fill’d heart 
When to mi no Jirras they gave 
Thee, babe ! the smiling legacy 
He sent me from the grave ! 

Tis strange tti watch thy new-born life, 

To feel if throb and llow’, 

And think that he who gave it tliot* 

In death ih low. 

His features with a solemn joy 
Anri tearful love 1 trace, 

As seen in tender miniature . 

Upon thy tiny face. 

Thou hast the samo def]i feeling eye— 

Tlie fond smile void of art; 

God gmnt thee this inheritance, 

His kind ami manly heart! 

Mrs. AcroN Tisual. 


A DAY IN THE NEW FOREST. 

Wb all know what a*fiunsot of Claude’s is Uko ; hut imagine 
blue-oyed Morn, hor feet on cl 4 »ud-wreaths of white, and fringy, 
aa the poppies Night had just cast off* her parti-coloured Rcarf« 
pink, amethyst, and opal, floating behind her, and her fair locks 
tailing in flakes of light, from the veil of mi&t that enveloped 
Hieni. In other words,—I am not good at allegorical dcscrigtion ; 
—imagine a morning as goluoii-hued and worm, as /;;powing and 
mellow, as Claude’s evenings ore, with a violet shade, the filterings 
of^the regal purple in which we had seen the sunset over nighty 
steeping the horison, and coming back to its original hue !—in 
the East, with glorious clouds, pink and crocus-coloured, and 
goldmi fleeces such as Jason sailed for; shftlows of the day; God’s 
ghn^y tlffown in the van . of his eoniiug. 

It was such a morning that awakened luc the day of our pil¬ 
grimage to the New Forest;. and never hack I felt befijre, by what 
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a natural impulse the ancient Inraelitos bad turned their faces to 
the East, and worshipped. It was magniticout! end the more so, 
that our awakenings are ordinarily metropolitan, and erca sunriso 
there has hcconie .sophisticated, and robes not openly, hut behind 
a cloud. Hero lay the Isle of Wight, a misty outline, faint and 
dubious as the mirage landscape horn of the sailor’s longing for 
the shore ; and before luo, with its belt of wood, the green e-\pause 
of Soutlmmpton-watera, sparkling at high tide, nn«l stretohing 
inland from it—corn-fields and mcadow-luiid, in all the giwn 
luxuriance of Juno. ^ 

It was the dawn of a holiday. A*f 'w hours hence, and flags 
were flying from ships’ masts and church tow'ers ; banners waved 
above the har^ and floated from the topmost piuiiaele of the shat¬ 
tered eastle.walls ; bolls rqng out their hollow pseams, and noon 
echoed with the thunder-phuuls of cannon at Portsmoiltlf, in 
honour of her whose name sounds like a triurnpls, and is best 
heard amidst a flourish of trumpets, or to the cadence of a con¬ 
queror’s roareh — V’iotoria ! It was the anniversary of her 
coronation; and, never had the sun, in hi.s ten past revolutions, 
shone on one more exteriorly glorious. In the town the shops 
'•"'re e’l clo.scd, so that no drawback existed in the shape of busi- 
iicss, to withhold the iiiliahitants from the etijoyinents teeming in 
the environs, and at the water-side, if the patchwork programmes 
of • amusement, which made tho dead walls eloquent, an<l the 
dullest alleys iris-coloui‘ed, vrero to he holieved. Carriages wore 
driving in all directions ; exouraion particb were setting off fi-om 
the i>ior ; processions with bands and banners filled' the streets ; 
the gayest dresses, tho bijghtest colours, the 2>r<'ttiest faces wore 
abroad. Steam-boats, tea-gardens, taverns, oi-icket-groundK, 
archery meclings, halloon.s, balls, and tlie femah Ethiopian 
scJ cnadcrs in tho pe.»*spective. And, amidst all this present and 
proiiKscd enjoyment, it was as if Nature had compacted with 
local usage, to make tho d£)\ propitious to tho event. Nothing 
could he more delicious, exjopt the change in our intention of 
passing it, and choosing a stroll in tho New Forest, in preference 
paaking part of a crowded steam-boat company, in an excursion 
d tho Isle of Wight. The very cb'cumstanco of going by 
way into the Nonnan’s chace, has in it something to stir the 
imagination, and elevate the heart with m surrounding and present 
sense of tho superiority of our own j>rivikfged age; to those days 
of tyranny and aerfdom. lu suoU a ^losiUon our progress os a 
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people boeotnes apparent; there is no questioning relative dis¬ 
advantages—the spirit of tlic feudal ages wanes in the distance 
of seven centuries, a grotesque* and fearful phantasy; and the 
onward-rushing train, peopling the broad wastes and lonely places, 
heconica a pageant more glorious far than a flying stag, and royal 
cortrffc, with a kingly hunter at liis heels, f confess m 3 self to have 
been aflccteil by more than ordinary sensations on dhe occasion. 
The time of year, the lovely country, the asHociations, the delightful 
day, the elmrm of congenial companionship—nil tl»cse helps to 
delight surrounded me, and 1 gave tnys*lf wholly u)» to their 
witchery, h’or .some distjj^pee we kept Southampton-waters at our 
side; and through the ridges of .shingle on the shore, whieij looked 
rough and barren enough to have repelled vegetation, tho 
flaunting poppj’, and tho tall blue blossonw of the viper’s bugloss 
bad rften, and here and there a bush of eglantine threw out ita 
trailing branches, sheeted with blossoms, that breathed after u.*!, 
Ihrougli the open windows of the carriage, a delicious flavour of 
farewell ; presently wo exchanged the shingle for graas-fiehls, so 
luxuriant as to almost choke tlie hawthorn-trees and wild roses 
that fringed the hedges ; wych-elms with tlielr plumcdiko 
branches in full f< 4 iagc, and limes with silken leaves anj^seeivt^^d 
blossom.s hmig over the road, and then n bit of park-like scenel^ 
wa.s passctl over, and anon, an old-fashioned fanu-housc with grey 
walled gardens at the back, and orchards and honiC-m<^ad» on 
cither aide, came into sight; its clustering barns and outliouscH 
looking a picture of ^denty, and the contemplative cows, some 
standing nikl-docp in* tho pond, and others lying under the 
shelter of a group of aah 4re^—-eyen a pair of foals with 
their heads amicably laid together, gave to thb pleasant 
landscape a character of quiet and content. Now the rich 
scent of beans in blossom, came, wafted I’rum invisibh* fields', 
and tho green spears of < 1 m‘ waving corn rustle*! wifchin a 
few feet of tho iron road. There wore groups of sun-burnt 
men and women wending their way to tlio hay-fielda; there 
tho grass was already cut, tho wain on the field, and the mowers 
laid to rtjst amongst the wind-rows ; further on, muBfips of wood 
and traces of brown heath—the outskirts of the forest—became 
trisible ; and, except the low-pitched roof T>f a woodman’s hut, bo 
otrergrown with moss and lichen, as to be barely di.stinguishablo 
from the sunrounding vegetation, we soon lost Bight of any 
icamediale dwellings. Distant hamlets appeared here and there. 
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and tho tlnii Wuo .f»moko from a gipsy’s fire went stoaling up 
through tho groon boughs in more than one hollow. By and by 
an ainpliitboatro of wood appeared extending around us, as far aa 
the eye eould rt'ticli. and weird t»ak« aiid groups of forest trees 
multiplied. A morass lay on on<'- side ; a wide hart* heath with 
iKiartls of semi-wild horses on tho other ; while a few minutes 
more brought.,us into the green wood, with exquisite bits of scenery 
almost edging tlio lino, and herds of red deer trooping from the 
distant tluckets. 

Brt>ckonhurHt I —the very name savoui s of Saxon times—it hntli 
an antique sound I Brockenhurst, \vith.jU homely hostel, and soat- 
tering of red-tiled enttages, is now a railway btation, and in light 
thereof hatli its Ijvininglon and other omnibuscB in waitinsr, and a 
building of new brick, with the aspect, of a beer house, hearing, 
in huge characters, the assumed style of *' Railway lim.” K' is so 
broad a caricature, that ivc did not attempt it; but, turning to 
tho less pro!ending establislirnent, through the bright windows o£ 
wikich >ve had olvtained a tacit warranty of the cljecr, in tlie 
appearance of a idiimp landlady, with just a possible shade of bees¬ 
wing port in her elear cheek, and eyes aft brightly brown as 
hoc owp home-brent'd, ordered dinner against our retmm, and 
-.«untcrcd i>tl', without other guide than fancy, or other limit than 
our ow'u free wills, to explore a portion of the Kornmn hunting- 
ground. Tho new'tiess of the scene, the expanse, the odour,—for 
thetuif, a mosaic of wildtbune and hcatli*. at oyery ]>res8ute gave 
forth perfume,—made me for a while forgetful of all other sensa¬ 
tions, but tho abs>tract enjoynjent of them ; a scuae of joy in 
mere voUtitm, active, unmixed fis that wliich childhood feels ; an 
exquisite })ereeption of the* minutest heaulios ai'aind me, lent me 
a hoppinoss as serene a.s it was mre. Nor ^vas I alone in this 
re-birtii of ]mre »lelig|;it. Now*, it w'os the amber blossoms of the 
furze,^cnlimg, with its poaclidike odour, the sunlit hills where 
weJiad scented it iu childhood ; now a little paiuted blue buttorfiy* 
resting on the cup of a dwa:! convolvulus, like a bit out of the 
foreground of one of ^'lllentille BarthoJenicw’s tlow’er pictures, 
beguiled u|, and we looked into each other's eyes our •sense of 
Nature's loveliness. Sometimes we paused by the- w4de pools 
filled with bvoad-lcavoG water-lilies, each with its yellow chalice 
lifted up Wtwoon its green arms, as if a troop of vnseea Naiads 
had prqiected. with uplifted hands, a Hbaiiou to the sun. At 
others, we watched those By^agoreaa genres, the bees, flying ia 
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and out amongst the rustling licath-flowers, ;mkI tapping their 
viol-shapod flasks of honey-dew at will. Ijiven the i^ensUo hare¬ 
bell, on its thread-like stalk, held ua bent ovel* it in admiration, 
and chimed, into tb© delicate auricleaof the soul, unwritten haitno* 
nies. None of these things were new to us: furze-bloom and 
butterfly, nyinphiaa, bees, and hare-boll, we had looked u{>on them 
from acosou to season .nil our life. It waa the cyrcumstancos 
under wKicli we saw them that enhanced their channa, and led ua 
on from one to tlio othai;, K^dy. as if wo had managed to cost off 
our score of years, and liiid resorvoil only*the odd ones for the 
day’s enjoyment. J^resontj[w—-for we hail taken no note of the 
way hut by its flowers—we found ourselves shut out from the 
heath, nud standing in a cool green glade of the forest; such a 
spot as Shakspoare must have pictured to group his Melancholy 
Jaquet^and Dying Stag. 

The antique oaks, “beset with green, and forced gi*oy coats to 
wear," the hanging hranches of the ash, the massive foliage of 
the elm, bent oveu’liead, clothing tho place with shade, yet not so 
much so but tliat through the side-long apertures broad streaks of 
sunshine, and lawny slopes, and w'ooded uplands, could be seen, 
stretching away til| where irregular clumps and ridges storm- 
wrecked trees, showed another ond older phase of the forestS^* 
Isunediately at our feet, fringed with forget-me-nots, and the 
saintly flowers of the veronica, and with a border of bear-lwno 
flowing 00 beside it, and marking its progress every little while 
with one of its great«w'hitc blossoms, stole on a little stream, 
ww rippling,over the*jj©bbly atones with a purling noise, now 
gliding silently under the btood, pond lily-leaves, and anon 
dsDcing off in swift eddies, to join, a little lower down, a tranquil 
pooh beside which a solittiry tree hung, hke a leafy narcissus, 
over its umbrageous sliadow; and floatin<y isiauds of water 
d^sies, moored by their roots, spread out their frail ajid si^nted 
flowers in the sun. Green and blue dragon-flies, with glossy 
wings, skimmed and darted unceasingly over its clear surface, 
bepeath which tho minnows were ns actively in motion—now 
diving to the sanded l)Ottom, now passing in a from qjde to sid4»t 
ood anon snatching so eagerly at their un\’r‘’y prey, as to shoot 
th^nsi^vos half wit of their Ikapid clement. • Tho turf teemed with 
insect life; the shrill-vcHccHl cicadcs kept up a constaot cbirptiig; 
aii4,.b6neath tl\e great'arms of a grey-growm oak, clouds cd midge* 
eitoiijid, with a sound like the seeing of a distant cauhiroiik 
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Evorywljoro on tlio velvet bocI, trailing under the trees, and intcr- 
niiiigling with Iho brushwood and other vort, in the close thickets 
that adjoined this sylvan spot, flowers appeared, “ thrown graceful 
round by Nature’s careless hand and overhead i n atinospliore so 
bliio and cloudless, so refulgent with unshad ed sunshine, as to 
put the quarrellcrs with our English cliuia*e literally out of 
countenance, had any been there to have gazed upon it. Here, 
seated upon a felled trunk, “under a fresh tree’s shade,” the 
ruiuod empire of an Ilumudryad, with lyrrcl’s Oak (or what 
tradition calls sol in the foreground, and the leafy wilderness, 
with its Impervious shades and dim iKiflcs leading yet deeper into 
th(' far (;.\tendlng boscage around us, a hundred dreamdiko 
phautasios possessed us—enough of desolation remained amidst 
till! Iieauty of the lamlseape to juakc the contrast pleasurable ; so, 
taking for our illustration a page from the author of the “'Saxon 
Ciironicle,” wo peopled *the surrounding district with images of 
tlio ]iast. raising here the low square tower of a 8a.\on church, 
and there the grey wood-fire smoke of a distant village. Wherever 
rank crops of reeds and bulrushes were ripening, wo saw the 
white corn ivavo; and from the rich moist places where the cry of 
au^^nmn lapwing and solitary bittern sounds, there came up 
\nc voices of the reapers singing the song of harvest, with fore¬ 
heads l»ound w'ith flowers, and an offering of new corn in their 
hands ; teeming pastures spread over wastes where the liares run 
free, and in the secret sjiots where the' fox kindles her young 
—green dolls bowered witli wild rose and ** lush honcy-suckle”— 
children played, children with bright hair'and nngehfuCcs, such as 
beguiled into Ohristiau pi^v' nivi a holy pun, the good St. Gregory. 
Should we turn the page, and behold the working out of the 
ruthless mandate, when the st<irl'e king, w«!!i ‘’loved the high deer 
as if he had been tljidr father,” had made it even as Ileshbon and 
Eliabh, aid caused the ehouting for the summer fruits, and for 
the harvest to fail ? Shouln we look upon tliecxtirjiateil people— 
the pillaged barns—the ruined homesteads—the crops destroyed 
—the cattle slain—the burning churches ? No ; we chose rather 
to imagiui! how Nature, never stationary, carried on by night as 
Well as by day her work of reparation, and hid within her mautlo 
of beauty tho havock Inau had made ; how she covered the scars of 
the •w'oandod eartli with herbs and flowers, and drew close a 
woody screen over its tendei'est places, breatliing into the solitude 
tho spell of stillness and repose, till the beasts of chase made 
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tlioir lair beneath the bronchos, and the forest fowls built therein. 
Jliit having thus scon, with the siurlt’s cjos, the fashioning of th« 
“ dcor-frith,'’ who could tdosc thorn to that-other page of looal 
historv, the trfii^^dy indivisible fnmi it,’or sitting, ns wc did, 
within the very ,dts of its perpetration, ]»revcut (though the 
sun was high) tjic- seemimf to see a bloody stag, pressed by a 
solitary hunter, break from a neighbouring thicket across the open 
urea before us—so close that (hud a shade bulk ainl wt'igbt) wo 
could have Ivcard thf^beating of boi' Hying lioofs, already heavy 
with the pressure of the ghastly thing shelled from, souml on the 
f'hort, loose turf? Hut wcJicard nothing,—only on the sun-burnt 
grass—for it seemed Lammas-tide—a dark, buge slnulow, like 
the unclouded moiety of the zodiacal archer—the upper part of a 
man, wdlh an upraised bow and arrow in its band, appeared under 
the shelter of the tabooed tree beforcuis, and as it were projected 
from it. We had made up our minds to go as far as imagination 
Avould carry us, and turned to follow the wounded deer and her 
jiursuor ; but behold, she had vanished in the green w'ood ! 
A nioraeiit more, and the hunter lay with his face to the eartli, 
pierced by an unseen ai'row. I’lio giant shadow clisaj)peared, 
and cre a dim ^roup of charcoal-hurmus in the distance eould 
emerge and carry off the corpse, the shrill whistle of tlfe raih^^^ 
roused us ; and only Tyrrel’s Oak remained of all ouf waking 
phantasy. Another instant, and the voice of a lark, so lost in her 
own melody that earth was out of sight—tho rippling of the 
waler-hrooks—the c^^oing of tiie ring-doves, were the loudest 
Bounds around us ; aitd reflection, the olfspring of tranquillity, had 
made us almost forgetful of Bjoekenhurst and our Gngag|pncnt; but 
a glance at the lengthened shadows* and softened light, made 
«8 at length rise up, and leave reluctantly (for all its solitude) our 
scat in tho New Forest. C. \\. 
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“A^tnrr ninth js pjootl m thost ihill timos ’—dull cnoug^h, 
(ii»d wot *—not m(»i( 1y as re^ard^ cintoma'j Ntncrnhcr woither, 

I ut fiom the c\tiaordii|aT> jutry loj timoh loiiio upon sonio of U»o<»o 
nljo wore laUly sittinf, iii th<^ sunsijJi'o. Sud) of us as have 
rni«»\eMl a l>usinoi>» education Ni, ha>t handled—touched—per- 
hij>s themstlvis tnsted the nnsones i\hioh follow siuli (iiormouB 
iailuua as the Wojld ot Chani^cs has of lati vitiKH^cd. 1 have * 
known a lonely person who had einbaikcd the snMiiccs of long 
hlc HI a Dank, elrof* demn dead in the stnet e>n sndeUnlj cncotro* 
1(1 mg the iitirs of tin Binding ot her Aik of HiihiisUnec I could 
te.ll talcs, . but r will iieit when I would wi«h to of moW) 
then fill things, tlian f>f gloeun and dolour oi —to woid matters 
less prctisely—^i^hcii I would sn what light the (licniistr) of 
I Ottinieui Sense can stiike out ot thus <lienr> \oveml)(i fog But, 
Xtl wnt^ lighth, 1 am not, tlicicforc, to he thought haid or un¬ 
moved by 'ffliai IS passing rewind me Ihe Amtncau VNoodsmftii 
who, on returning homo tej his hut, and tindiiij: his wliulc family 
Imiil, muide rod on the flooi—exclaimed drilv— V\c*ll, nowr this 
IS icivUy too wdioulougi! ” must not feu tlwit be tliought a block 
ol Hickory, ineapablc ed cUaung to wif# and childion Have 
wo iie)t again, llie^or^ to tell liow the ladios of Florence 
hegialtxl tlu tune ot the Plagueten davs of te Ihni, juich stories 
iVb hilt* senod to ninny a eliooping spint ns ludtcmf far more 
pdteut than elanu pilcp oi nnstunl eiAiacetef^ee >a ^ 

Dirty;ultie^, more net -shoeksoi ensualtus —ha>e (hoir balm 
e^f tjile id —tlu 11 blight side—to s i h skilful poisons, as knowhow 
to keep their eus eipiii and '» _ ithci hone}, as Dr Watts 

‘migcth, ‘ tiomtMry opeuin^ tiowei Let mo insiaiiic wlnt J 
heard, the othei diy —a dinlogue betwivt a eci\ jilulo’ithicpic 
Jii in, and a*kmd motlieil} eieatuic of a woman, which would have 
an eidd sound it lepoiteAl without some such cautionary profato It 
was ope of those debates on new furnishing the Lady’s drawing- 
riHmi which use>d to draw forth such solemn letters* fronx (Trrn?, 
J^U'itas, ami other pattoin husbands, in the periodicals ef the last 
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contury—iind by which, as Mis** Edgowortli’M* ** Out of Pebt, Out 
of Pander,” will boar me out iu nmci'ting, juany a Mrs. Lu<lgaU> 
hati ruined her husbaml out of envy t« Mrs. riinlico. The H®, of 
tlic duet, was, 1 have said, o very |>hilaiitlirojm* mini: fond of his 
own comforts; and of In'-* wife's too. “ \'ur} well, my doAr,” 
was his answer, “1 Jo not know that wo eouhl take a'better 


time fur furnishing than now. What with tliis preS.siu'c, and all 
thofio failures, evci yUiitig will be five-aud-twcnty per cent, cheaper 
4bi.*» Christmas ! ” Iltvw shall 1 ever go in to }dn\'my mbher W'ith 
the IJoldshaws, and not tliink of tho livo-Jlnd-iworjiy ]»cr cent, of 
luvury gained—like a hra*.if plucked out of the huiuing—from the 
ruin of the poor mj^eculnU'd-uiU manufucturci> V My Mrs. Boll, 
liowcTcr, SAYS 1 am UiorbiJ. 

U(J1, then, to be coinnion-])bice,--riu continuation. I’roublea 
avtM'tod often cause great inconvcnicnccB ; beside the wrong they 
cU*, in depriving Prophets of their authority, and grumblers of their 
grievances. I heard the otlicr day, an illustrution of this, so very 
whimsical, that,.though it lias merely a Tipperary cousiu^hip 
<with thearguineni of my homilv, I cannot resist giving it curroftcy. 
A gcMid Lady, dwelling in no matter what foreign inetropoli»,— 
being naturally atfnghtcd Ht'roiiionrs of the return of tUir Cholera, 
bctliought her to make jueparation and jirovi.don against f!ib * 
unwelcotno visitor: and, accordingly, laid‘out some |K>and.s in 
haimel, for bandages,, armour, titc. etc. etc!—pleased, no (t6ul>t, 
'With her owi foresight. Day after day' pa.sscd ; week after week— 
and the “ravisliing ’’^^id not begin :—At length prochirnation was 
made (one dau nii’ord to treat good newb merrilyj that the I'csti* 


dence bad graciously postponed ils vialt, as Hood's Mrs, Tuppm 
.‘‘waived her ammosities’'—“ till a more agreeable seaHon.”— 


“ Hero’s a pretty, business! ’’cried the thrifiy dame, loving her 
penny’s-worth for .her penny— “ Xo Cholera lojos after all! and 
when one has locked up ail liiat money in llaiiucl ! Coild the 


identity of oue niau’s meat ifch another man s poison, be more 


quaintly c.xbibited than an l*er indignation ? 

• C'onimon'scnse forbid, huv'cvcr, that ti plain speaker, eoill*> 


mandin^ no “metaphysical aid,” should waste his time and yours, 
by examining ever so caBnally, the intiur^fjbdde coimoxion of Evil 
with Good, especially since the origin an I the reason thereof—its 
historical progresb, and its uliimale issue, —have been too Jbrgely 
and clo<jucntIy treated by many erwlite gentlewometi ettdtug willi 
Miss Weak’s “ Xotes on the Great Beast,”—to make it becoming 
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in me, to ineildle with a subject, so finely and finally cIoschI ! 

I was tliinkin^ nioro diseursivcly and less dogmatically, on tlic 
wtninge connexion between Uiiin and Enjoyment—on the nnforc- 
B.-en forms and accidents belonging to cheap luxur^s which every 
day develops :—wondering, hy way of beginning, Mhcttier an ago, 
which hardly atfords tlint obsolete thing called “ A Treat,” to any 
one, bo the more poctieul or ju'osaic : nooiv closely rese*mble a Bir¬ 
mingham manufactory—where a steam-engine shall tihisb oil’ and 
apit out every blessing of life, at the rate of thousand in a minute ; 
and the next, pack them up and send tliem home to the purebaser : 
or a Valley of Diamonds, where nof merely one aolilury Cogia 
Jlivssan may enter and enrich his girdle : but ns many mt*u, 
women, and children as please ; until in the laud flowing with 
milk and honey, every inhabitant wears the largest possible adorn¬ 
ment of precious stones ! It will be. not easy to tell, fSir, what 
Kings artd Queens may shortly have to do, to keep their crowns on 
tlioir heads—like proper crowns ; and their sei-ptroa in the form 
of such flceptrcH as distanced '‘small people" in times past. If 
the old proportions are to be observed : “ China must fall,” cro 
our Queen, (my Mrs. Bell, desires mo to add, “ Jhaven him her! ”) 
can fit u^ her boudoir a hit more grandly tlun -the Ilailway 8oyc- 
"reign, or than the Marchioness of WhortlcbeiTv, with her six. 
cacdiomiro chairs at a hundred guineas a-piecc! The Pope, 
again, will, hardly m^fintain the supremacy, hf’his tiara, and new 
furnish the. Holy Homan Empirc,^avc by the ruin of a rival crown- 
luanufaetitrer—France,' or pcace-makor, Austria. And how tho 
poor dear Bovcn-feet-liigh Em|K?ror of Rnssia is to miinagc by way 
of distinguishing himself Anioag toe id'us, indy*, and 

rUkops, who are soourin’g tho high-roads of Europe and strewing 
the same with gold;—is, ns Miss Lo Gr.ruid remarks of Mrs. 
Eagle’s mulatto niece, so often, as the latter is mentioned—" truly 
a inysipry.” 

Another thought, fit for the times, has occurred to mo of late 
—llow Grcnius is to keep up its market price, in these days of 
criiinbling credit, ond mechanical over-production, is a roattl^r 
admitting qf grave and disquieting thought. Sir, (I hopd you are 
agreed with me, in being aware that it is a shame!) there is 
as much good wit thrown away in one week's London newspaper 
writing—as would have set up White’s and Will’s and Button’s 
for a year, in tho days when Wit rode delicately in its sedan, 
wore its muff and cMpem l/ras —prepared and copied its own 
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htm-7not,s for ScUvyns ftnd Toivuscnds to quote.—Tho njarria/^ 
tables of tlie citizens' wives aro *• fiiniisliod fortli ” five-and-twonty 
per cent, too cheap, (like Mr'<. Iloldshaw’a drawing-room) out of 
OUIl ruin ! They read our jokes ; and so liavo no need to aak 
U.S to dinner, as formerly! nnotlior heavy I have hoord 

it said, that proposals have been made to tho choice s]>iritA of 
** Punch,” to amuse a veiy autocratic party aa^enibled in 
country house, by the Agency of the J^lcctrieal Telegraph—thus 
at once vindicating f)»;ioiico ; protecting the selectness of gOQtl ^ 
Wociely ; and affording ♦‘talented persons’* a chance. But I 
nin not sure tliat this i'>* true : and, if it ho, 'tis merely one 
solitary in.'^tancc. What if we, onrselve.**, be comjxdlod to introduce 
a Ten Hours’ Bill, for the relief of Authors pressed for opj)Or' 

tunitv ?—some sort of Statute of Umitatiou, by whi<dv A- 

shall be forbidden to exceed the stipulated quota of ton Historical 

Romances a year: and Mrs. B-precluded from laying hands 

on inoi c than Ijalf-a'dozen griovuuce.s iutlic same twelvemonth :— 
whereby you, Mr. Jerrold (oxcuse the personality), may be per¬ 
mitted to OA'port os many Bbarp-edged jjiings as you ]»!euso, for 
the use of tlie foreign market [rases not to be opened in Hngland), 
but at home, for <lie good of 3 0111 * sj»ecies, aro to be all^vanecd in 
the article of parap^nphs. C——, iigaiu, must be chccked* 1 a' 

tradacincf foreign autiiors at llis preaent railwnj' .spctHl-—H - - 

prevented from S]ieakipg discreditably of Mr. Lumley, Mr. Bunn, 
Mr. Beale, Mr. Maddox, Mr. Webster, the notable Jullien, or any 
other manager or mfsinanagcr, oftener than six times a month. 

B-iustfucted that to fabricate more than one marriage every 

week, of*which “the Swedfth Nighiingnle ” is heroine, is not 
only what Migga calk “ pagin,” but ,whnt the Cluh Raw of 
Literary Wisdom hath made jtonal—for the protection of our own 
order and profession :—The I’octa (even llic Poet.s of Moses-r- 
those “pure Sephardim” the author of “ Tane.r§d ” so 

delighteth to honour !) must be laid under embargo. Mka 


F-, having secured hcr^-vdf a monopoly of “ The Stoiio Jug,’* 

•The Wooden Ladle,” ‘* The Warming Pan,” and “The Old 


llaud-b'&sket,” is to be at lilicrty to prosecute any* other Miss 
or Mistress in the alphabet — who meddles with Jier white- 
cooperage, or enters her store-room ;—whuo Bbeisprolnbitodfrom 
supplying her culinary Utensils in Rhyme, at her jircRent fate' of 
wasteful prodigality !—Messrs. G-, H, I, J, and K—v ho produce 
epics and.epigram.s—odes and sonnets, on the appioved ‘SS'ofiy 


NO. mv.—^TOL. XU EE 
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of the Shirt ” pattern, so freely—are to bo invited to turn tbeir 
attention to the Colonies : and especially, tlio American market! 
The names of the parties to whom the monopoly of tlie dramatic 
department is to be confided, are not yet decided: but all save 
tbo elect are to be bound under the heavy penalty of being 
pelted in the pillory with one anothers’ wares—to abstain from 
inteiicrcuGC;‘either tragic, comic, melodramatic, or farcical. 
For you perceive, Sir, (or*llie fault is your own—seeing bow 
fK'rpetually it is proved to us) that it is Free Trade wbicli has 
hi ought on this crisis, enjo^ that a return to the prohibitive 
systoTn is imperative : or svo shall have—cruel necessity !—aa a 
class, not so much to make—as to sme —fortunes. 

What between this unprecedented ditfuslou of e\ciT privi¬ 
lege and pastime, wrought.by Time and Change—tending to 
an entire confusion of all ranks and classes—ami the'mea¬ 
sures called for to restrict over-production — pure Philan- 
throjklsts, Sir, seem, indeed, likely to lose themselves in the 
fog; if they do not carry ]»articulnrly go»id lanterns about 
with them ! It would be in vain were 1 to forbid my Mrs. Bell 
to go ft'shoppiug with Mrs. Iloldbhaw—fruitless, were I to ask 
lier, how ^hc could bear to carpet our bed-room with the sighs 
aim slet'pless groans of the bankrupt—or to wipe her eyes, when 
she goes to the play, on the tears of the cambric nianufixctiirer, 
and’of the cmbroidcresa, whom his “ newly patented tamboUr 
jenny ” has thrown upon the town !—She would fly in my face, 
there am) then, with the books 1 am so h)nd of buying at tJba 
stalls—with die cheap editions of the classics, whielr make such 
a famous show on our sUeKcs—<maity of them remainder editions, 
picked up by one who knows a book-auction pretty w’dl. To try 
to make people do without what is within their reach, for the sake 
of benefiting society,.is a tolerably useless endeavour, I take it: 
soNo it! such a peculiar matter, so ]M'cuUarly enforced aa tbo 
Temperance/arnif/dm (1 must so cali it) spreail amongst super- 
Mitlous people by a fervent and single hearted apostle. How¬ 
to return on niy argument, for an example—should wc authors 
he hoiiofitiMV, supposing that people took a pledge to read fewer 
books ? Or supposing ^»at we really—to let my iroti^ enter the 
very eoul of tbo subject—bound ourselves to in smaller 

ipiantilicw, by way of iuereasing our revenues ; to the groat joy 
ot <he reading public—are we so very sure of prosperity os the 
cou.‘'C«[ueuce ? Nor let any one affront my pai’allel, as one whieh 
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has no parallelism. Literature is now just n8*mucli a mnniifacturo 
us coi'pet or oalieo weavij);L^. We wiJl Lave our roM’arda—our 
returns—our fair profits—ooinpoto and struggle, and undersell 
eacli other, as Lusilj iudiflcrcnt to the vovv of Poverty, as if wo 
were so many Monks, wlio, having taken it, know tltc Lest how 
intolerable it is for geiitlomeii to endure. 

What, then, is to bo said ? lluw arc thcee fluctuations, belong¬ 
ing to high civilisation, to be averted ?—huw met, witli all their 
train of secondary’euils ? Perhaps, nut to bo averted at all. 
J']v('ry conturv has its cpidcrnicB—those <^)ilepsica may ho ours : 
inst'parable from the gramf and uohle clnniges which are taking 
place in society ; and the inmiense discoveries which, over and 
anon, send tlie tide of wealth from a known bed, to make itself 
seek now channels, leaving behind it, harrenness and dostitution. 
Tlie>^are h’i,,s of a nii,scryat worst,—Progress Im thanked !—than 
the war-hwer.s of our uncestors, undar whicii both their minds 
and bullies paid hideous tribute ! But some alternative might 
stifl be offered, metbinks, were more enlightened views cncourageil; 
were it not considered tJie “ mZ-all ” and “ of every 

#inan to grow rich, as fast as possible : with a eorrcHpondiiig exclu¬ 
sion of higher mo^ves : —were less of show' exacted from/js, hy our 
friends, ami our wives, and ourselves I 1 have laughed in my 
place, at the sumptuary presumptions recumnicnded by the “ iW/’ 
as an impudent attempt to control individual fancy and a free niaii’a 
use of hie own : and when I w'ould fain see Fancy’s current, like 
the Thames in “ The*Critic,"’ kept between its banks, and per-' 
suade the free man to^notber form of investment—my counsel is 
not a hrcatliing of that despair,enoddling spirit, which longs to 
force the Teacher's personal code of sympathies and antipathies on 
Society in general. But if overtrading bo not, in port, encouraged 
by^fst living, its con»c<|ueiices, at leant, are icroiered doubly fatal 
by the domestic habits of tlic time profuiut. W o eaitnot--^as tbci 
Honourable Mrs. Skewtou b- perpetually and patlietioally dcsbod 
—return to Nature : rctrogiaJo towards that y?i'c^o^ial state, 
v^lien black ami blue paiui va , our Sunday traib, and a, liole in tbo 
rock OUT host hcihroom. ^Ve ought noi to ^vigh for tlic simplicity 
of noisome ebambert^, for hardy couragt ^studied on bad roads, 
infested with higlnva^mcn—for such heroi o "andour as gave single¬ 
ness of blow to the \Villiams of Deloraino ; not one of Hlioni*know‘ 
his A. B. 0.:—and Heaven forbid that we should believe tliat any 
Father, New—or Whe-man,—any priestly Ilobert of Montgomery 

£ £ 2 
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—or Hiipfo the son of O’Neil, nlioiild bo able to lock our friends 
out of Vtiradiso, or our enoraies in the place 7iot to be named, and 
laid out in lots for those we know, even on the approaching amn- 
versary of the Gunpowder Treason ! But if we occupied ourseIvcB 
more in caring for those who arc less rich than ourselves, we should 
be bettor provided, methinks, to breast the storm, should it fall 
upon our own‘dwellings. If we increased our intellectual ]>lca- 
sures, which are permanent, and less eagerly chcrishcfjypur sensual 

tastes, which are ephemeral. 

.... Here my Mjs. Bell interrupted me—like the f[>olisli 
woman she is—clamouring al)out yet Another Great House which 
lias just gone ! More bargains for the llohlsliaws ! . . . . As. 
iny M’ife knows the family, she is satisfied, according to fond 
Woman’s logic, that never has case been so cruel as theirs :—old 
people, for whom a home can no longer be made: girls, Wtully 

unfitted for the task, who* must go out ns governesses, or- 

scour floors. .... And when 1 look over what I have written, 
it seems as if the fog had got into my pen, or my pen into the fog ; 
as if, in place of being merry, which every one stands in need of j ust 
now, I liad been wise, which no one wonts at any time; seeing# 
that every man is his own Morison, arid possesses his own nostrum 
fit Tor all emergencies. Let mo stop, tlieu, with a warning to 
producers of all sorts and conditions, to study quality rather thou 
ijuaritity in their wares, and solidity more than show in their 
trausactions—and with an exhortation to purchasers to hold thom- 
sgIyos so clear of the necessity of purchasing* to please their neigh¬ 
bours ; that if downfall should come, they may not be scared, 
degraded, or prevented from oxoroising thc^ faculties or their 
afFectiuus, by the absence of those luxuries, whicli no neighbour 
can or will supply to the fallen. And Heaton send, as Mr. 
Croaker says in the play, that we be all better for these troubles, 
and r*. BdCs annotations thereupon—r this first of November 
twelvemonth! 
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TO A LOCKET. 

■ 

Oh, casket of dear fancies— 

Oh, httle ciise of gold — 

What raiost weal I h of memories 
Thy tiny round v’il! hold! 

With this first curl of baby’s 
IiTHhy small cluuge will live 
All thoughts that all hoi little life 
To memory ran give. 

Oh, pri/,p its silken softness ; 

^Vlthlll its amber round 
What w'orldH of sw'eet rememberings 
Will still by us be found ! 

The wpak shrill ciy so blessing, 

The eurtained room of^ain, 

With every siuce-felt feeling, 

To iih ’twill bring agmn. 

’Twill mind us of her lying 
In rest soft-pillowed deep, 

WJiil e, hands the candle shading, 
We stole upon her sleep— 

Of many a bk^ssod moment 
He) iittle rest above 
We hung in marvelling stillness— 

In e^stacy of love. 

’Twill Ihind us—radiant sunshine 
For all our shadejved days— 

Of all her baby wonderingK, 

Of all her little ways, 

Of all her tiny shoutings, 

Of all her staits and fears,^ • 

And sudden ninths outgleaming 
Through yet hung with tears. 

There’s not a raie—a watching— 

A hope— t laugh--a fear 
Of all her little bAtging 
lint we shall find it here 
Then tiny golden waider, 

Oh safely ever hold 
This glossy mlken memory, 

This little curl of gold, 

Osborne Placej BlacUimth. 


W. (J. BeNTtSTT, 
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THE CARVED CHESTS OF THE CHAXKEL ISLANDS. 

A JSLIGUTLY COLOUUED SKETCH. 

f ^ 

“An <i:ikcu chest, half eaten by the wtnrvi, 

Hut riclily carved by Anthony of Trent, 

AVith Senfitnre htorioa from tlie life of Ohri'^t ; 

A chest tlml came liotu YinA'e, and had hold 
Till' diieal rohofi of some old anrcfltor. 

That by tlie ivay—it may be true ov fclse ” 

Rookks’ Italy. 

Soon after Do Rullccourt's invasion of Jersey, in 1781, gililantly 
repulsed hy the heroic Mn^or Pierson, at the Load of a small body 
of troops of the line, supported by the insular militia, the Chan¬ 
nel Islands strongly garrisoned by British regiments co-oper¬ 
ating with the native levies, for the defence of those important 
militaiy outposts, which had been annexed to England by lier 
Norman conqueror, as part of his original dommions—as a needy 
biriJcgrodiu, with all his worldly goods, endows nls heiress hridc. 

The allegiance of insular Normandy, as this cluster of isles was 
caUed, to its hereditary lords, continued after the ducal coronet 
had been transformed into a regal crow^n, and ecused not, even 
when continental Normandy was wrested fiom the feeble grasp of 
the Conqueror’s suecossors.* This fidelity to the sovereigns of 
England was rewarded from titue tOitime hy testimonials of < steem 
and gratitude, in the taiigilble form of immauitics, franchises, and 
other constitutional comforts, as recorded Iti still existing charters. 

A union formed by ties of protection on the one part, and 

* Old Peter lloylin, who the Earl of DaTjby, in 1S29, wTites 

as follows, in his “ Survey oi' tho Estate of Guenizey and Jarsey —“ Tito 
sentence or arrest of collocation given by tlie parliament of I'l’ancc against 
King John, nor the suiprisall of Nonnoiidy by tJic Ewncli forces, could be 

« irt>\vasioy unto thorn to change 4pir inastera. Nay, when tl^ Frenrfi 
twice Hcized on them, dwing thewgn of that unhappy Prince, and tho 
of England mis eml^yled at homo, tlie people valiantly made good 
omi, and faithfully returned unto their first obedience. In aftertiip^ 

* as an^ 'war grew hot between tho Eugliah and the French, these islands were 
pnncipally aimed at by the enemy, and sometimes also were attempted by 
thorn, but with ill successe.'* ■ 
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gratitude on the other, was gradually hut* finnlj cemented by com¬ 
munity of interests. The islandors, through lapse of time and 
changes of dynasty, preserved their loyalty mishahcn to the 
English crown. Enthusiastically attached to the government and 
religion ; ever ready to resist the common enemy, they become 
thoroughly identified in feeliug^with their rulors ; although, by a 
strange anomaly, their laws wore administered, and their choivh 
services performed, as they eontiniio to he, in the language of 
Britain’s most jealoms and cuduring foes. 

With feelings of patriotism glowing in their hosoms, and foreign 
invasion at their thresholds, the spirit of*war and martial glory 
now kindled into a fierce flame ; the sons of the island gentry 
eagerly sought commissions in the service of the parent state. 
Many won lasting distinction, as the annals of succeeding wars 
abundantly testify ; “ many died, and there was much gloiy.” 

Constant interchange of hospitalities between the natives and 
their gallant defenders led to intimate social intercourse, and 
incessant gaieties ; the islands, to this day, enjoy the well-earned 
reputatio}i of affording the most agreeable of the quarters assigned 
to the British solditfr. 

As the ardent sons of the isles responded to the stirring sounds 
of the trumpet ifnd the drum, so did the dark-oyed^daugh^rs 
yield to the magic influence of the martial youths, whose gay 
TUiiforms enlivened their routs, and glittered at their halls. 

The artificial fly with which C\ipj,d, in a garrison town, is wont 
to angle for female hqprts is often composed of scarlet cloth, cun¬ 
ningly interlaced withhold, and flaunting feathers ; wliilsthis hook 
baited with Brussels lace and^ silken fabrics is equally oflicacious 
with the other sex, albeit professing to Be formed of “ sterner stuff.** 
The sjvort is abundantly successful, and Hymen ends by placing tho 
Tiotims pair after pair in his uiatrimoniHl luiskct. So stood the 
case, at the period alluded t<*. between tljo dflieors of^tbe garrison 
and the island maidens. Voc-^c alliances became more and more 
frequent, though sanctioned at first with reluctance by the parental 
hidalgos of the soil, jealous of the Korman blood so purely pre¬ 
served within their veins—the transfusion, though it may have 
spoiled the blood, “ very much improvinl the breed.” * 

A gallant major in one of the fencib'» corps raised by Qroat 
Britain during tile French revolutionary war, folbwing thcejcamplo 
of many of his brother officers, had taken to himself an islan4 
bride—^a daughter of one of the most ancient among thebaroniid 
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proprielora of tlio soil.” ' Their son, ft captain in the —tli Lighi 
Infantry, was stationed with his regiment, as his father had 
heen before him, in Uio picturesque, but still primitive, island of 
Guernsey, during tlic summer of 1811—the year of the comets 
ns connoisseurs in claret ctilled it, before claret and comets were of 
cvcjy-dny occurrence. , 

Srir John Doyle, at that time Lieut.-Governor, by his diplomatic 
management—Rome said his eloquence, others his “blarney,”— 
had succeeded in inducing the British govcriimeiit to sanction, and 
the conscrs'ative Samians to tax themselves for, the conversion of 
their shady green lancs'into formal hut useful military i-oads. 

The measure was not generally popular, whether from a love of 
the picturesque or the brccchos-pockct, is of little consequence. 
As an instance of the feeling here and there manifested, it may 
bo mentioned, that an old farmer, indignant at the innovatio^^, left 
positive orders, on his death, that his eoflSn should not pass over a 
single yard of the new roAds. The bearers were in consequence 
obliged to undertake a stceple-chft.se wutli their burthen, over 
hedges and ditches, to deposit it in the parish churchyard. 

In spite of these prejudices, and the opposition they engendered, 
tlio new roads multiplied, intersecting the island in all dircc- 
tio\jt?,—contributing essentially to its civilisatioif and prosperity. 
As an aedenowlodgment of these benefits, a granite column was 
erected by the inhabitants in honour of General Doyle, soon 
after the expiration of his government. It stands on a jutting 
headland, near tho spot where llobert IcDit^Ic, of historic, melo¬ 
dramatic, and opemtic fame, had, in the eleventh century, erected 
a castle for the defence of the islanders against the ineui^ions of 
the pirates, who infested the fioigGbouring seas. This column, 
albeit no great specimen of architectural beauty, attests a duo 
appreciation of the services rendered by cx-governor, and 
serves as a laadmark for mariners approaclung the rock-bound 
coast. * * 

The detachment of which faptain Seymour had the command, 
formed one of the working parties on the new highways. It was 
fineamped on a green spot overlooking a small wooded ravine, in 
the vicinity Of “ Ics grands moulins,” near tho pictureaquo* village 
of tho King’s mills. •* 

The Jwauty of the scenory had long, by description, been familiar 
to him ; the fairy legends of the neighbourhood having formed the 
tliomo of many a nursery talc related to him by his mothm* in fay 
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distant lands. Born and reared on a nt^iglibouring estate, she 
knc\T each shady lane— 

“ and every alley green, 

Diiigl(3, and l)o&ky dell’'— 

of this sequestered spot. 

The connexion above-mentioned secured to Captain Seymour 
on his arrival the eountenauco and hospitality of sundry uncles 
and aunts, and allcmed the leady foi*mation of friendships and 
flirtations ^Yith swarms of cousins. Tlinse newly-found relatives 
' formed the aristocracy of Uic little state* which, owinp; to its 
insulation and difiiculty of access, when a voyage across the chan¬ 
nel often occupied more days than it now does hours, had few 
“ folicity-hunting ” visitors. Those wliom businesa or professional 
avocations attracted, wero astonished tofind, in this neglected spot, 
a society of wcll-oducatcd persons, with pursuits and matvners 
peculiarly their own, possessing tho b^st attributes of that of 
England and France, but somewhat different from botli ; tho 
vivacity of tlio one being duly tempered by the decorous etiquette 
of the other ; a pleasing intennixturo of continental freedom with 
British formality, in w'hich the stiffness of a first introduction in 
more precise EngId^ld was gracefully and cheerfully modifled. ^ 
Among the gallant captain’s kinsmen, a surviving broth<?r of 
his mother's, who claimed also to be his godfather, hod,.in 
couscqucnco of this natural and spiritual propinquity, constituted 
himself the especial guide and Mentor of the nowly-arrivcd 
Teleniachus. . ** Deflezivousdevous-memc, d jeunc horanic,” said 
he, iu the. style of his favourite Fenclon—attendes toujours mes 
conseils. 11 uc manque pas dans celto ilb de Calypso„des Deessos 
Ct dcs nymphes qui pourroient rendre votre sejour dangereux.” 

This address indicated the old man’s apprehension that his 
nephew might become captivated, at first sight, by the charms of 
' some insular brunette^—as hiji father had been. * * - 

The old gentleman—for gentleman ho was in aspect and in 
fepling—after residing, as was then the fashion, at one of the - 
English universities, had passed some years in Paris, where hfl 
had learned the graceful paces of the ‘minuet de h* cot/!*, and was 
considered tine fine lame by a celebrate 1 mat^e’d'armei. lie 
coidd turn a ccmjfUii or pen in epistle with spirit and poi^t, in 
Frcneli of sufficient purity—easily engrafted on bis native dialoet. 
Endued with these accomplishments, and a surittering of 
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Norraan law, Moijsiour d’Annevillo had returned to set up a 
comfortable bachelor cstablishmont on bis patrimonial estates— 
estates whielj, as his deods and records proved, had been in the 
possession of his family for centuries. They formed a fief or 
manor, fir which, according to the livre d’Estente, “il doit foy 
ct hommago a nostre sire le Eoy quand iceluy nostre sire le Roy 
sera veuu end’ile.” 

This kind of tenure, w'hich still obtains, enabled him to act the 
chieftain at stated seasons, when ho presidGtl at his feudal court, 
accompanied by his sdnechal, prevbt, bordiers, and hia grangier, 
to receive wheat rents and settle diflbronces between his admiring 
tenants,—“ Ils Tappclloient tous monsieur, ct ils rioieiit qiiond il 
faisoit dcs eontes," 

He was, moreover, Jurat of the Royal Court, and, in duo 
course of promotion, oolonbl of a militia regiment. His constitu¬ 
tional ambition required, no wider range. Like Milton’s fallen 
angel, he deemed H better to reign in one place than serve in 
nuotlier, which shall be nameless. 

Monsieur d’Annevillo was as pci*tinaclou8 regarding tlio purity^ 
of his descent., and the peculiar privileges of his native place, as if 
he had been born in the Celestial Empire instead of the Channel 
I-»land8. *“ Ilis race was a race sui generis, according to hia 
viows—consenative of the original Norraan blood, unoontamiuated, 
from a period anterior to the conquest. Nor was the claim alto¬ 
gether hypothetical, being sustained by historical evidence not to 
be impugned—the csistcuco of the ancient Norman language— 
tho laws and customs—the titles of estates, from which the pro- 
prit'tor acquired a tcrritoriolj cjihhct in addition to his name, 
rendered gratutiose by the aristocratic prefix of “de,” “ de la,” or 
“du,” ns high-sounding as any to bo met with in Rroissarty 
Monstrtdet, or other chroniclei*s of the middle ages. 

A^cr tlje health' of the king and royal family bad in due 
course been proposed at l^lonsicur d’Anneville’s hospitable'' 
hoard, it was his wont to toast lus native island and his Norman 
ancofstors, with the following remarks—The Normans, 
proge&itor|, have a more legitimate right to oorqmand in 
i^uglaud, than tho English to rule in Normandy.”* He sup¬ 
ported his propositidii with so much plausible reasoning, and 
_.. .- - ■ - -. . - 

♦This notion is seriously mid higeniouily propounded in *'Bitnean*a 
Ouonwey MaitivKiiie,” from a rnmnuoiipt, written about the middle of tho 
last century, by Laurent Carey, one of Uie Jurats of the Royal Court. 
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such excellent wine, that' at the end of hit diBOoursc and tlie thlid 
bottle, it was difficult to refiuee assent. U^he old gcntlcumu 
was an industrious and welj-infonued local antiquarian, ever ou 
the hunt for old docmneiits to eujqioit liis theorie.s. During his 
researches Captain Seymour was his constant c«;m]nini()u ; and 
while his relative was occupied with musty parcljujcnts, he was 
occupied in mnlcing pen ami pencil sketches of the curious old 
chests from which the inanuscrijjts were obtained. 

From liifi notes nml sliclcht's of what may he termed the cwken 
ago of, furniture history, arc deduced thc^following doscri]ttions 
of the qiiaintly-carved eolhu-s pjisscsscd by every family in the 
Channel Islands, having any pretension to rcilnemcnt in the deco¬ 
ration of their household goods.* They Avere used, generally, for 
the preservation of family pa pers or other articles of value ; hut their 
ospcelgl service Avas to contain tho paraplieiTinlin of the Jiaiic/e 
—the bridal garments—and were transmitted, in this capacity, a.s 
^tVew-looius, from mother to daughter. It was at that jxiriod 
the custom for tho bride to furnish the household plenishing as 
part of her tromseauy according to Lor estate and quality. The 
custom is confirmed by extant u^go— 

" Tlio court awards it, and tho law doth give it,” 

even to this day. * • 

Le ParapherDaV’ says the Norman Coutuwicr signific leg 
biens que la femme apporte a son man, outre son dot, e’est h savuir, 
sea vetements ct sea Gagucs, et autuiit qu’il sc trouve de son 
trousseau, pour Ics bi^s paraphemaux, ayant egard a la valeur 
dcs dits biens* ct a la qttalite de la veuve ; ct sc limitc a la moiti6 
du tiers, et au lit, et coffiie.”# • , 

The variety of carving, as to style and subject, Avbicli decorates 
these coffers, requires that some system of clas'^ifiention, dopend- 
cat on distinctive character, should be ndoptcd,to faeiJitnte desorip- 
'iion. Methodical arrangeme:!^ gives dignity to a sibjecti and, 
' imparts an air of learning and research marvellously imposing—^it 
is tlic fashion of the day, and thereforo more in>pDsing. 

•The Channel Island chests, then, may he classed under th« 
foUoAving. heads : first, the decorative, wii't its modifigation, tho 

* Ihp, De Beauvoir J)e lisle h*« collected inw.i^'crs of these old . chests, 
Jttldf with great losie «nd ingenuity, converted them into awi/uw elegant 
article of furniture. Jridoed, his spartments form a perfect nnwailtm, in 
whi<^ speeijuens of cadi Ararieiy of chest, hereafter to he deoenhed, are 
contacted.. 
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{lanil»oynnt ; tlfc theological; third, the mythological; 

fourtli. tlir allegorionl and oinbloniatical, 

Tho fint gi'Otij) Ife of early mcdiovnl date, and compriscb the 
3<’IanJoii> or Flemish chest, frequently alluded to in ancient docu¬ 
ments as roustituting an important article of household furniture. 
It wa‘' also placed in churches, ns a receptacle for records, vest¬ 
ments, and holy vcssolb. The old houses in the Channel I*'land5 
afTfU'd specinions identical with, and quite as unique, as those still 
preserved in the cliurchoo of Ifuttoft in Lineoliifahlre, and Gucstling 
in SiisBCv. The panels of the fronts and ‘ides of these chests are 
clahoratcly ornanionted with frot-ivoi'*k and tracery, in the di-eo- 
rative and flamboyant styles of Gothic urchitocture, in imitation 
of tlic cathedral screens, windows, and door-ways of the period. 

The theological class contains a greater vaiiety, tbo carvings 
in whlcli, though rudely* executed, and with little regaid to 
architectural purity, persjioclive, or pioportion, arc cm ions us 
specimens of the history of modem d.edallan ait. It niu®t ho 
renieutbeiod that the only models uithin the reach of the luimblo 
carver of oak chests, when pictuies aud effigies formed the hooks 
of the uulearnod, were domed fiom church architecture, from 
painted windows, and illuminatcif manuscripts. 

^ In many of the chests, the front, consisting of a single panel, 
hounded on either side hy Corinthian columns, with or without 
3 ntc^^eni^lg niches, contains compositions taken from the sacred 
wiitiu'^s. ronspicuoufi among these is*1110 sacrifice of Isaac, 
carved in hold relief, and treated with mpeh attention to detail. 
The intended victim kneels, with uplifted hands, op the altar— 
the rain i& duly cauglit in the thicket of stunted ” illop s, which 
do duty for tlie wood in the Tand of Moriah-—“ tbo young men ” 
and the saddled ass await the result with ex'Uiplary patience; 
hat the spectator trembles for tho fate of the angel, who, in spite 
of his enveloping cloud, soems in danger of impalement on tho 
sacrifieial knife of Abraham. 

“ Scripture storie-^ from tho life of Christ ” arc of frequent 
occurrence, and very circumstantial ; such, for instance, as 
the incredulity of Thomas, tho prayer in the garden, Jesus and 
the two disciples journeying towards tbo village of femmaus. 
Nor is the Apocryphal story of tho decapitation of Holofcrnes 
deerqed uiiw'orthy of illustration; Judith, by no means “ of goodly 
countenance and beautiful to behold,” is clad in armour, slio 
holds tho “ fauehion ” in her hand^ having on one aide the 
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bleeding trunk of her victim, on the the other* her maid,*’ into 
whose exteiulod apron, apparently, she lias just flung the sovored 
head. 

Other chests consist of three or four panels, each representing 
the effigy of on apostle or an evangelist, a saint or a marlyr, all 
accompanied by their apprciprinte enihlerns—prominent, and though 
disproportionate not be mistaken. St. Peter's keys are as mas¬ 
sive ns his flowing beard—St. Paul's sword resembles that of 
John of Gaunt in tlic Tom'oi* —St. .lohn cherislicH his chniicc— 
whilst St. Andrew 8 bcHf:r.s himself bcliind his saltier cross—and 
St. Bartholomew flourishes liis knife. The martyrs oro distin¬ 
guished, as usual, hy the palm ))ranch homo in the loft hand, 
each heiiig specially designated hy the instruments of their 
martyrdom. St. Catherine is insoparahlc from the wheel, St. 
Appoldhia from a portentous pair of pincers, grasping a tooth 
which might wltli propriety be assigned to a higbly resjicctablc 
middle-aged elephant. 

St. George, St. Maurice, and St. Margaret, though in general 
more rudely carved, belong to this subdivision. 

Among the saints of the Catholic Church, the most prominent 
is “ lo grand St. ]jJloi, evt^que dc Noyon, d-devaut orfevricr,” in 
token of which calling he boars a mallet in his hand, jfe is 
known as the **intendaut du palais,” the spiritual and temporal 
adviser Of his soveroigU| the hero of the following couplet:— 

" Le bon roi Dagobert 
AvSit son culotto a I'envers ; 

• Lo grand 5?t. Eloi 
• Lu) dit, * bf^ rob 

Votro niajcsU^ * 

Est innl culotto p 
*C*e«l vrai,Mui dit lo roi, 

* Je vais le mottro ii rendroiti” 

The mythological class is tich in choice of subjecl, tal^, 09 
might he expected, chiefly from Ovid ; designed with taste and 
some approach to elegance, in spite of certain Incongmitt^s 
attributable more perhaps to lurking humour in the artist’s tempe¬ 
rament than to ignorance of his subject. • 

Aetteon, when first he becomes aware of fcis transformation by 
the sprouting of a horn on either brow,” 

** Ut vero solids sna cornua vidlt In undis,” 
nnd feein hiii first and favounte hound fastening unkindly on his 
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hauiicbo«(, is ikilfirily carveil, as well as tlie crowding nymphs 
about tlK‘ goddess—who, insteati of the cool fountain, arc huddled 
into a l),uliiog-tub of uncomfortably natron diineusions for ladies 
of tlioir form and figure. 

Tlic story of I’fmotou is also classically illustrated :— 

“ TIu* a^Unusli’d youtli, bis cyea could turn, 

Ufljpld the imivoi'tui around bun l)urn,’* 

and wliiKt be topples lioadlong from tlio akies, the picture is 
complctiMl, with a trifling anaeliroui'^iu, by the appearance of the - 
Latian nymphs, Ids sisters, awaiting*him on eaith, and already 
undergoing transition into graceful poplars. 

The subordinate puncLs are ornamented with grotesque figures 
of sylvan and rural deities, often more clns'^ical tium chaste: — 

“ Men, towns, and beasts, in di'^nuit iirosppcta n«o. 

And n^iiijibs, and HtK'HiiiH, aiul woods, and rural deitieb.’’ 

J iipiter appears hurling Ids thuudcis as he be-^tridcs ft flying 
c.igle, with Mars iu tlie van, liellona in the rear—whilst Neptuno 
is seen taking a yachting voyage with his domestic circle ;— 

i7 t « Shaking bia trident, urging on bis steeds, 

Wlio with t\\o foot bout from tlieir brawny breasts 
'i'lio foauinig billows ; but their luudor ]>artH 
Swuu tuid go smootli against the curling Kurgu.” 

In tho allegorical group each chest, nayf each particular panel, 

a study in itself; the graven imag*js thereon pourtrayed 
affoiding evidence, that tliQ art'sta of those days were'not over 
•itnot in their ohscvvance of the second eummandnient. There 

scarcely a suhject in the nearly obsokvc work';} of Alciat and 
llipa on loonology without iU prototype in these curious old 
eotrcr% thcb chimeric, typhon** dragons, and other “ delicate 
nionstcr't,’^ bearing so ‘<tr(»ng a reseinhlanee to the ichthyo- 
sfturiaus, crQc<«lilcaiis, iguftnodona and pterodactylea of modera 
geology, as to render it matter of speculation, whether Buckiand 
..nd Man toy were not anticipated in their discovetries by these 
C.'irvers, of old chests. 

This gioup likewi'^ contains an emblematical subdivUicAi, in 
the panels of vvhich the moralist, contemplating tlio theological 
and cauliual virtues, and the seven deadly sins, finds timguca 
in tree?,’ even in the wormrenteii oak on which tho 
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arc carved. The seasons, that is three of them* for wftter meets 
with no encouragement, ^^Lino forth in all the abundance of bud, 
blossom and fruit for the cditicatiun of tliO cultivator ; and 
astronomy, painting, poetry, and science exhibit to the amatciu' 
* their several attributes. 

The above huiublc attempt at forming a catalogue 'cais<mn4 of 
those old chests, although less perfect than the classiticationa of a 
Cuvier or an 0^ycn, may possibly suggest to the antiejuury sonic 
clue as to the probable date and country to which they owe 
their origin. Thus, the rich (Jothic tractuy of the flamboyant 
specimens, their resemhlanee to tlio churcdi architecture of the 
Low Countries, and their avowed importation from thence, render 
it not improbable that they are of Flemish or oven Venetian work- 
mansliip, in tlic execution of which Anthony of Trent himstdf may 
have li»<l a hand. The allegorical and'mythological nuvy reasiou- 
ahly be attributed to Frencdi artists ; tlyj indelicate designing of 
some of the figures being no impediment to the idea. 

A striking resemblance between the scripture carvings, and the 
subjects on tlio old blue tiles which w^ere wont to lino our chimney 
corners, favour an inference that the theological as well a« the 
emblematical chest was fabricated in Holland. In the latter 
compositions the stork, wdiich is the Dutcli emblem of ^lenty,4s 
associated with bold and highly-finished representations of natuial 
objects indicating abundance; for instance, fruit, flowers, fish, 
game, to which are added, wine-vessels and drinking-cups, tho 
whole presided over by^leities of joiial aspect but questionable 
virtue, accompanied by* figures of Harmony, and lusty nymplis 
dispensing good things from flowing con^ucopiai. 

One of Uic most highly ornanieuted of theso venerable relics 
stood beside a carved oak bedstead in the room assigned to 
Captain Seymour, during Lis frequent participations of Monsieur 
d’Annevillc’a hospitality. • • 

The mouldings wound the summit and the base wore bol^y 
carved with a flowing pattern of foliage, flowers, and that pecufler 
decoration called, by the archioobjgist, diapet work, or diapering. 
The extremities were fomied of groups of Lrnule figurqji, clothed 
in drapery of much elegance, carved in exi dient mief, after the 
manner of tho Caryatides in antique scLfijturea. One lai^o 
central panel occupied the front of tho chest, within wbioh/tur- 
rounded by a foliated wreath, was seen the figure of Apollo 
redinmg on a bank and crowned with laurel; one hand resting 
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on tlio lyi^, the oilier grasping his bow anJ arrows — the panel 
was also relieved by Nereid' laying more at cast* than conld be 
cvjiectod oil scaly iintcdiluviaii monsters : tlie cuds of the chest 
lichly caned with tracery, columns and arches, inclosing figures 
iiffcr the manner of Egyptian nondescript''. 

The Captain was, one evening, amusing himself by tran'ifcrrlng 
these various designs to a well-stored notc-huok, when hi' uncle 
entered, and, after eontcmplatiiig the drawing for some time, 
exclaimed, with much cinutiou, “ IIow many associations, my 
dear hoy, does that •piece of furnituie recall, interwoven with ^^ 
many a lioyish fri'ak and xouthful *faiu*y ? One rircumstance, 
however, is vividly suggested by your presence. 1 have excited 
your cuiiubity, and will endeavour to gratify it. Listen, therefore, 
but continue your faketcb, whilst 1 relate 

a Slorg pt tbe Caibrb^oafc Cftfct. 

“ The chamber we novv occupy wa' in caily life your mother’s— 
the chest was hers, destined to contain her trousseau de noces, as 
it had that of her mother s mothers for .some generntiona. It was 
not y(‘t hovTOver bo appropriated, but, besides family pajiors, 
served as a receptacle for articles of joint va^ie to us both —for 
ifl'.tance,^ it eontaiuod her bijouteriet my foils awl fusil de chasse, 
togctlu'r with a favourite rapier, presented to me hy my fencing 
mu'ti r, in eonseipicncc of my having overcome with it an ofHccr 
of the (lardes du Hoi, during luy residence in Paris, 

“ On my retiu'ii from that capital, in 17*—, I found your mother, 
whom 1 had left a mere child, grown into^a charming combination 
of grace, beauty, and good so*iso-*-a piquanfe, bruneUe, 

Eor the truth of my asrertion 1 refer you t- an cycellcnt full- 
length poi trait of her, taken at tho time, wnich now adorns my 
librarv. 

' ^ . 
^he had many admirers. I wui’ not, however, then aware of 

the Impression your father’s tlno peroon and elegant manners, 
say nothing of his scarlet coat, had made on her heart. I 
hi.heved that a cousin of our own, my early friend and fellow- 
tr ax oiler, ^vas likely to win her affections. « 

“ Osmond do la Cour was evidently smitten with* her charms, 
clear-lighted as to rivahy, he invariably evinced, 

1 l^w not why, a marked aversion to the English soldier—the 
stranger as ho called him,—^with whom he was constantly seeking 
subject of dispute. 


i 
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‘^0»o cTfuiiiff, i-ntlier lotr, I was aurp/iscd 1?y a mysterious ybit 
from Osmorul, during wliieh ho informiJd me with sinister joy that 
the smothered feud between tho detested Fmglishjnan and himself 
had at length burst forth. They w’oro to meet, ho informed me, 
with swords, tho next morning; he came to claim my servicea as 
hih second, and io<|uested tho loan of my trusty rapier. I did 
and said all I could to dissuade him from tho ^counter—-tho 
giounUs for which, according to his own. telling, did not appear to 
me sufficient; but^io w'aA resolved. I still trusted, by my pre¬ 
sence and management, to prevent evil consequences, and there¬ 
fore consented to accompany him. 

“ After he was gone, 1 lemembercd that the sword, which must 
he forthcoming at an early hour iti tho morning, was lying perdu 
in the chest in my sistei’s loom, and sho had retired for tho night, 
What^was to be done ? T conld not 'obtain it without her know¬ 
ledge ; to ask, would have been to amuse suspicion and anxiety 
on niy own account. There was no house sufficiently near, from 
wliicli I oould procure a similar weapon within the given pciiod. 
The only alternative that remained was to await, patiently as 
might be, until she should ho asleep ; and then, stealing silently 
into the room, abstract the deadly instrument from its repose* 
Til is plan appeated the more feasible, as tho mere lifting a 
wooden latch would allow admittance to her chamber, 

1 listened for some time at tho door. Sho was still: porlKips 
reading : them was nothing indicative of an intention of retiring to 
rest. Tho a^tation gf coufticting emotions, the desire to serve 
ray friend, and to prevent mischief, rendered me restless and im¬ 
patient. . I descended to d^ing-room ; tho sp^cc was too 
confined, tho air too sultry within doors, to soothe my fevered 
sensations. I rushed into tho garden—it was a calm, moonlight, 
midsummer night,— all was quirt but my own boort, I loathod-l 
tho very fragrance of the luturiant floweA at oCljcr times so 
cherished—the soft moonlight streaming through tlie leaves, 
defining them in feathery rii jhnetness against tho clear-obsouro 
pf tho horizon seemed glaring as noon day to my over-oxcited 
senses. Tho lamp gleamed f«ira the P'm i %nrl’s apartment; her 
Wbft dntr was evet and anon iracetl upon the cu^aiifed window; 
idle too was restless—what could be the caise ? 

For an houi oi two I paced the grassy lawn that allofed roe 
to kaep her window in view. Every momout was an age, every 
pace forewarned me of the approach of dawn. X bml not <mly to 
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got the sword but to walk a considerable disiaace to the place of 
rendervous ,—with what anxiety 1 watched the flamo of that 
enduring lamp t At length, the ^adow passed and repossed more 
rapidly—the light was e-rtingnished 

1 entered the honso with cantums st^ and ascended to my 
apartment for a key of the chest, which was atways carefully 
locked. At the door of my eister’s room I pansed—listening 
with broathloBS antloty, until assured that the only audible sounds 
were the echoes of my own throbbing pvt^s. At length X 
ventured to lift the latch—all was stdir-thero was httlc diflfieulty 
in applying the key to the rude lock; the ponderous hd was lifted 
without noise ; but the object of my search lay at^ the very 
bottom of the cheat, entangled with the foSs and fowling piece ; 
in wxtibidrawing it a metallic clang rang through the chamber, A 
de^'drawn sigb, almost a giuon, issued from zny sister^s f ouoh. 
I grasped the weapon>«*thp lid fell with a (rash—1 rushed from 
the apartment, leaving Ihe door unclosed, and hastily descKmding 
the stairs, regamed the gulden. 

So much time had been expended in manomvring to get the 
sword, that it becamo neoosaary to set out at once, in order to 
reach the ground in time* It was impossible to,get my horse out 
of ohe stdnjlo wi^out disturbing the old servants, and subjecting 
myself to their well-meant olfbrs of serytcei-mmir surmises, if not 
intpunes, 

** Along tho ruj^d footway of the winding^lanes 1 hastened 
with rapid 8teps» nmued with on m^siinct pereeptaon of hemg 
followed. My senses seemed conspiHng deceive me* 1 beam 
fbotfsUs m cveiT maths ^ th^ Wvesk dime idmdows appna^d 
to vanish atnid we thickets and clumps oi trees $4 ermy turning, 
as 1 oast a retrospective glance along Wi path, 

* Xt may seem strange that after such a lspso> of years 1 should 
ho ah^ minutely to iceidl thw hii|i|SBmoits m that night. Konc 
bnyl^ who havo been amulmXy eiimumstaneed can understand 
htM^inelibly events^ autdi rehito> are engraved upon the 
miml^ how vividly thoy teh across ^ memory ike moment 
tibo key*no|e of associstion is touched^ though jievcr sci ^tly*, 
I iffas about to become a partieip|^r the dtedding of human 
blood^an abettor of Murder. ft », longoag^ «f the 

toe* <dwl ntA apply to theso renoOBtree so just a sterna t t 
had been brought up in a sohooX whom Snob seooes daily 

S jd approved exercises. l^eveiiMoBS, eonsdepco, ‘which makes 
wards of us all,’ was not to be stiiffied; the oi^ Selaeo to bo 
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applied was tlie deteitnioation, which strcn^lieaed with etcrj 
step I took, to do mj utmost to preyent matters £rom eotuin^ to a 
fatad issue, , 

** At kugtli, just as the dawn was breakingr t reeehed the 
appomtcd hput—>a small inclosure of soft ttirf, studded with 
flowrcts, which sparkled with dowy gema> as the rising stmbesitts. 
wore reflected froui their focetsf* Osmond wasjfdreyy thoroi aaift 
alone. Again I steight to reason with him, to ovoteome a stwit 
determination, which tbo circumstances he had related could hi 
no way justify. I was disgust^ to find Mm dogged, incxorahle; 
little (beaming that his true motlTcs wore withheld from me, Ins 
friend. My only hope Was in tho temper of the adverse party--' 
it could not be so (jteeply vindktire. We had not waked leuff, 
whcn^yoiir father, aoCompanicul by a brother ofllccT, appeared. 

To the latter I appealed, stating my impreasitns, and strong 
dcHiro for an acctnumodatiDn. He replied^ wkU courtesy, tluxt 
neither himself nor his principal wore aviH^se to j^per conces* 
sions on diffbrenees which still appeared too trifling to warrant 
deadly strife. But Osmond would listen to no appeal. IIo 
Buatched tbo weapon from my hand, and casting mo from 
him with a fomo under which T staggeied, flerc^y rushod 
towards your fatlicr* Tho latter hod just time to draw his swoid 
—their blades crossed and clashed with quivering harshness—a 
few passes were eichangcd—your father was wounded, and 
dropped on one kneo. At this moment a flgure rushed past me» 
and f^cll prostrate at Ate idde of the wounded man. It was my 
sister! Urn* whito gkrmnots were instautly saturated with the 
ensangumed stream* 1 ts %er assistance. Osmond, also, 
throwing aside his sword, rushed wildly towards her ; but encoun> 
toring the still upraised blade of the wounded mao, booain^||| 
transfixed thereon, and fsB bleediug by His side. * 

**Oh, scene of horror! Wo Were fat.from surgibal add—my 
sister apparentJy dead—the two fros Tying side By idde, their 
heart's-hlood mingling hi one gushing current, as it flowed from 
Their dilated wounds. X took jm taster ia my amm-Hihc idowly 
recoTeaed her senses. Tour fkthc/s friend, ofrer faiWdingit^ hit 
him^ Ofl 6est he eximide^ the »(mse assbtiiaee tu ik 

Then it was tliwt my sistmr’s excHwiatiom for 
the one, and detestation for the other, reveaM to mo mot tha 
was of dh^er Amn I had at flrst imagined: Osmond 
was the rejected suker/ 

' p r 2 
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“ Tho Bound of a Sharpening Bcythe, and the voices of some early 
mow’d6 in an adjacent field, carolling thoir meiry nmtine, uncon¬ 
scious of tho blopdy drama enacting in their vicinity, indicated to 
me that assistance for carrying tlie wounded men to a place of 
Buecour was at hand. They were speedily summoned to the spot. 
Some were dispatched to the town for professional aid, othora 
formed litters'* of boughs, on which sonic new-mown hay was 
placed, as means of transport, Osmond was ceisveyed to his own 
home, and your father, with my scarcely-rovived sister, wcie 
home to this house—td this apnrtraon^. 

“ The wounds of the antagonists were not dangerous. Osmond 
soon rceovcied, and speedily quitted the island. 1 our father’s eon- 
vnlesccnce was rather protracted, unaccountably so to his surgt'on, 
who knew’ nothing of the heart complaint under which ho lingered, 
but for which ho ultimately obtained a 80 >cieign panacea—the 
consont of our parents to his union with my sister. The old oak 
clicbt, I need scarcely add, was soon occupied by more pleasing 
gear than warlike weapons.” Elliote Hoskins, 
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Tnouon I have been, for some months post, hearing and seeing 
BO much said and printed on tho subject the Jesuits—^havo 
at home turnoil over so large a mass of wretched party-lite¬ 
rature bearing upon their •delinquencies, and, during a* holiday 
spent in Switzerland and North Italy, so peipetually have cn 

e ownterod tho topic as the piece 4e rhistani *• to be discussed at 
very honest man’s b,oard—I eanwnt but still fancy that a woiti or 
tw'o remain to be said in the matter: fmr the use of all and sundry 
who do not confound Pmjdieey witli Persecution ; or who do not 
like to see effort and energy (including, of course, much good 
hatred, lay and priestly,) utterly wabted. * 

Let mo tk'S't dispose of the cry*of **A Jetuit in dismiss!*’ 
which many sincere and angry souls ore npt to raise against those 
who think that Truth precludes PossiKUi, and Toleration, Violence. 
^0 as assoveration lias any power or worth—I can solemnly 
l^ort that to no man living are the principles of the followers of 
Loyola more abhorrent than to mysdff, 1 disbelieve In blind 
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obedience—in the "right Divine,’*^nmil those duciplinel n»oa* 
surea of aecrccy and ex^dicncy, which sanctfou faho means for 
f,uthfiil ends—in every limit which consoientious Timidity or solf- 
intei'cstcd Tyranny shall put to human inquiiy Though leluctantly 
lending an ear to soeh tales as the lliaityrologies inmish, (tor 
ain't ^ ^vlmt pio^ inco of religious opinion has not yielded up 'lictims 
to s\s(Il their gbat>tly phges ?) I own, with aversion and distress, 
that, m the case of the Jesuits, Ilistoiy J*ccti‘ds *100 many had 
piaetiocs losultiii^ from bad piinciplcs, to leave the obborvoi in 
any doubt, as to the manner of fiuit which such a seed pioducos. 
And It IS, precisely, m proportion to my*deep conviction of the 
misiluof, and the e\i1—that I am cm nest in throwing out a few 
hints and Imcknicd old truths, for the consideration of those who 
an disposed to give up tongue or pen, to do battle therewith. 

Tan little stress, methinks, has bin u laid on the fact, thot, as 
\ct, the Jesuits arc as t.u from being iipiootod, m Buiope, as 
oci. They are universally admittcdfl am told, to have lollen 
hack ill those branches of scieoee and learning, winch gave them, 
tnfoimer loigns, their supiemacy: and have become loss 
subtle as (omhatants, less redoubtable as antflgouj*)ts : but, they 
aiL to be found iu their places a constancy of Us kind as sur- 
pnsiTig as the oid^uing apparition of the gipsies to Woi^sworth 

“ Twt Ue liouis, twelve bounteous hours ai« gone, while 1 
Ilavo been a iravellcr undtr oiiou sky, 

Much witnessing of thangc ami chuoi, 

Yet as 1 left 1 hud ftiein here 

Think of the melsuroB cautciy and eradication used so 
ficicely.in the mattei? What has the united lidrule or reason of 
all the Philosoplins, who tft thb close of tlie last century, did 
battle against all despotisms, spiritual and social, ejected against 
Ihfifn ? Next to nothing. Even now, when the figures of a 
Rodin and a Madame Saint Dizier, painted, black as coals (aS x 
heard a fervent novcKst phrase it) arc sufiicjent* to give on 
enormous circulation to one of the trashy novels of a Suo ; and 
to enhance his reputation is a philaothropitt, Heaven save tho 
*i»ark I—even now, when the detested name of " Jesuit ” upon the 
title-page, sells, at one strolco, fourteen thmmnd #0{>ies of the 
newest counter-blast, undortakon by In hgnani Sinceiitr J^-even 
now. when Dtogmss holds HU Teter's keys^ nod the Powers of 
Europe ate looking this Or that way—some e» »itfch puMWQ, some . 
as much put out, by the inconvenient doing# of the neif^ Pope, ee 
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tliey nfgbt be were Metlemioh to proclaim Aostiia a R^bSe ;—' 
even wJion tbd tdeutie&l TrottqjMa w^o were so onthusiftstiG 
iti dofentluig the good dd stable ordqip ol thiuga, sro langing 
tliomsoIvoB on the side of young Jtaly« with the Ruwjinis who weg 
*' Vtva Pio Nimof *' and the noldomen who stream along tho 
streets df Fiorenee—to use a foreih^ phrase **aa H 

were from the heart of a river! —are the Jesoits foehlo or dis- 
com aged i Are they fewer in number than they were fifty years 
ago ? They are arming peasants in one {dace; in another, diawring 
together within mansiona given to them by crodiiloiis women—here 
(wo are toldj, bribing; tdiere, cajolmg*—'preparing for opposition 
and attach with a oonfidoiiee which augurs no prosent weakness nor 
future dowujEall:—and^ o&fi«^ with siudi aaiiguitie, and, perhaps, 
foolish porsoas, as have faith in the poser Of Good to conquer 
£ivil-*Htheir attitude is epfitciendly distmhii^, not to say, menacing. 
Does any one compiure what is the present posture of The Ordei, 
before the ejes and in the* opinion of the English public, with 
what it was, when the Biii for Catludic Emancipation was ^passed f 
Whatever the last remarkaMe bundled years have done, little has 
been elfeeted towards the hanishinent past return, of the most 
mischievous body of ettisens who ever entered, like the Egyptian 
plague, into our palaces, our kneadiug-troughs,^ and our prsvate 
ebiunbers. 

Mow, from this perpefuidMppearan^e of an obnoxious Fower, 
au inference be dhawp u^ch has been hardly Bufficiently 
insisted upon. The nuisance is cunningly dyvisod as regards the 
Priest and his aseendattcy: but it certain 

popular wonts. Otherwise, with such en(nnnmi« upHada to 
throw it off, it fatut, ere hire Seen destroyed paiit hepe of 
resurrectioa. Thud( of the lai^ge elittses >of mas—'dhe hager 
aquadroos ef woman-lund, whiit on^ plisy wHh the idea 
Authority,fromaeme^tm des$^ themselves gettmgn 

share thereof; but beoaoss they «h«oli^k% love It for its own 
sake—people td whom, by Idmumcr FeSlwsoess, Bcsibt Ismade 
intolerable : and inosto n l#onr thqy are tsn ffed to ojSt^ 
upon any oimihw. 

lUe of iMy4ionmfibeU^ ana IVee-wlflrjicneo 

encnmlM^ by di|Sen%, une«rtidi)l^« 9^ lesponrih^i^t'^Ktit 
would ho a precKUis ift&sS te Jhavp Anctuaring jOtWli 

and undetermmed nmes ef action dooid^ ,, WW W Wk 
exporicneod momepu of |sna^» despair^ f|jp ^ 
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oaly thii Md^reftpoet oi dm* own iadcpetb^^oe w<mki bb diaakfuUy 
8 «ir«stt(lcre(J, but wo ikro 3^7 totally to forget i» of littb 
lct 5 consequence—ibo indc^poii^noe of tiiow who nro irtpiettger t 
—<»oald weakly throw oufwslToe into tlteir nrmo ; hail CAtt upoa 
theioa for homo chat'm^ acme naedyiie, eOino kandAgo, ead aobig 
oruteh)—aach aa within ho MaaVi ^wor to adxnintflier* 

ihiagfinattre peraotm, at loaiii who deal fairly witti thomadfhs, 
will l)e ufiabh^ to^reriil some inch oHsis. Aa« if tliia he admitted 
hy the stronger naiam, ilte mote otqtusUe iuteUigences^ oaosot 
they under«tai>d — o«g^ they not to allow for, the orA 7 tag«» 
engendered by fatigtse or ttoisaitude m the less-instructed and tent 
Vigorous? is oveiy nonlous Protestant, who cries the most 
indignantly loud, Against self-ofiaoeintcnt and aptiUnd d 6 spoti«m« 
clear of a hlmd rohando on hta own Father Coufessor ? Whoa ha 
talk! of the Jesmt^riddou Papist boing forlnddea to use his 
conscicuee, ciui ho honestly say, that he uimstdf has never thrown 
the rofmomability o>f a daubtfnl ease ti|Km his ^exAod gtude and 
coansoyw ? Have thoro Imeu no aiudi photMttnena in our CimtnU 
of Knglftad sooiety, im marriages hrehott ofr-~A 8 dissontients atm- 
tlieiaatised as Free->t^u«hors—as theote^teol counsels callod m to 
decide the manner and form the OhEd'a education—or tho 


diiticiioti of the* young Man’s earecu ? no preselyUs^a indinoot^ ' 
attempted by the presBiirc of elecmof^fnary hmredioeium t ^hit 
if wo wore to say, that tbera is a taudh of JoiiiitfSm in every 
dominant par^; thatdhi spirit may be traeed tharpems^ the 
delicate jstieor of th^ loMectual and Pidlosophicali, and Adding 
force to the fist let ^ on the eaahion, by the iBoonergea tff Ala 
Tabentqide in Zbn fiew ? » ^ 

if mAh be the case, it wtay be*a*kod, wither *|e medo eP 
winfiirc, employed centniy altar eeatUTy, hoe heeu dhe wisest Sr 
htojst nffioieot tesag^dabU* dewuje lor Hddfijs^ the wwld of -a idoigAis 
tendewed with so vitafity f H we «iw Ikiwg) ae aMS^gWit 
and phUost^hme^ pefvons hope, la a lime when w^pehl#<to ntAm 
beomwe mere and SUsOw dUmfe «i»d bEmdvteslite year % yeaib 
ehonld net the sphit of th^ in enr^oentre^essiesit 

tmdo(y^^eo»dd^4|AAea(itsM|%i«afiw«^^ 

(MimipdbeiiM imemf 

' AtMct mwdeuuhleottiddm^ohik iM^^pbelve ^li^dbAldd M \ 


i4; mmihe ApostteaS^Free Ophddk^ste eaw^wilibisity 
ikfkiaa^ tam^ the 4h9»w 
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the bow and tbe spcjxi*—cflr of plots, conspiracies, and more violent 
Tneosuros? Arc tlioae to be regarded as high-flown dreamers, 
who dccloro that jlghteous struggles for Tolomnco, ineiudo a 
fair cousideration for the Intolerant^—Who, conceiving \on- 
gcaricc, day by day, less endless udnussibic among the World’s list 
of motives and judicial practices, more and more distamst all 
rarty-rages—all clnsa-crics—not merely as msulEciont and pre¬ 
judicial to the cause to be advanced ; hut as in^nsioally wrong; 
and as such, to be discouraged? These are questions which 
cM'iy honourable man \jilJ do w’cU to ask of himself from time to 
time. Somo will dispose of them, no doubt (oath on his own 
elect cK'casion) by saying that “ circmnsiances alter cases ”—but 
the frame of mind, into which the inquirer is brought hy such 
examination made at a moment when he has 7to personal 
inteicsts at stake, is not tiio worst, in which, when nedd is 
urgont, ho will betake himself to noble deeds, and life-long 
services. It provides occu^tion for patience, no less than for 
energy ; it assures the possession—not tho immetlinte conquest— 
of every inch of ground won. It disarms rancour in the com¬ 
batant’s self; it may disarm it in his antagonists. There is no 
quietism in avoiding tho excitements of martyrdom : for great are 
tlio ^flicidt^B—stdngont is the duty—and small will be the personal 
reward and consideration of those whom earnestness make grave, 
oahiH charitable ; and whoso actions are promoted by tho abseuco 
not of fervour, but of frenzy. 

Taking up these views it may, then, bo plagily inquired, whether 
the attempts to displace Jeauitiam have not partaken >too largely 
of a class-warfare ; of a contest^ with persons, more Uiau witu 
principles ? The result, at least, would lead one Ui suspefet some¬ 
thing of tlie kind. In much of what has been written and pub* 
lished on tho occawon, there seems more “ apaimt ihe Jesuits,** 
than “^r the People,**’ who are to he delivered from such mis- 
rhicvouif thraltlom. It is so casy**-it sounds so well—to he eager 
in invective; it iS so hard— *♦(> obscure a 8or>ice‘«-to dcvcto one** 
life to tho ruling of public opinion, by alteratives ! To destroy 
is so showy—to fertilize, so slow a process, Btjt/ nkau^ will 
pleail. “We thuat destroy ere wo can fertilize ? " What, if the 
answer of History, in thi* particular case, should hci Tou 
destroy, .save by fertilizmg! You have totn up the plants^ 
again and again, it is true ; but you have lefl; the poison-seed in 
the seal; in place of medically leaYcnhlg and enriching the latter* 
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inch by ineb, handful by handful —so tluit tho*gerras of EvU lono 
their nourishment and thoir vitality." How ^uoh of |iennancut 
liberty has the World gained by religious Wars ? Or, jf the way 
of Truth 7t(fSf in darVei* nnd luder times, to be opened by the 
convulsions of the carthquaho ; do you count the wrccls, and 
ruin, which VI ould bo wrought, were eveiy tiller of the groiiml now 
successfully to invoke such a terrible and pcrnieioius assistant? 
The same shock may overthrow' tlio temples of tho True, as w ell 
as tho False, Divinities. 

^ But again, I shall ho told, that it may Vo easy for ^owd to sit 
still and generalise ; but that the generous spirits of Fartli cannot 
ho content with such cold-blooded abstractions. They must ho up 
—tho cry is—and doing; and what is iheic for them to do, save to 
paint black block, and white white ; and when Mischief stands in 
the to have it down to tho ground*? Tlie lent, tln'y sivy, will 
conic after. This, it is true, is one mude.of operation ; but wo may 
be forgiven if we tiold it to he as obsolete a manner of civilising, as 
tlic old scheme of foriideation—as tho Anathema from the orthodox 
juilpit — as tho riotous proceedings of the now peaceful Quakers, 
who thought it once upon a tinio their duty to go on the tirst day 
of the week to tlm ** steeplo-house,to disturb tho worship of 
one sot of fellow Christians by way of proving their oHvn to 4)e 
more spiritual and cl ^rituhle ! Arc the influences of Education 
nothing ?—such Education as in at once more intimate and pet'- 
petual than any adiuiniiterod in school or college : not book-learn¬ 
ing—not newspaper polomicfi—but tho teaching, which miw go 
on, in every hour of the*twenty-four, by the fireside—in the field ; 
and which demands (let those «vho«arcj(UiKious to sacrifice thorn- 
selves rceollcei) merely the entire devotion of’heart, mind, and 
thought, to tho one tirtuous purpose—tho e\hihitiou of 
example, besides tho inculcation of preeopt! Let half A dozen 
strong unm and faiiltful women ho found in the most JoAuit-riddeu 

f cagamunity, who entertain such views—and w lio wiJI attempt this 
seemingly ignoble task of meeting influence by counter-iniluonce 
so arranging their fives and iotorcoiir^ie with thorc dependent 
Upon them, that the pre‘'cnec of* a larger hpirit shall h<;evulcnced 
and felt, than such as finds its obtbreal in defiance or exposure, or 
rituporaliom They will have work eno igh, Ifiblieve : and sulfcring 
enough—‘but, 1 db bclieVe, yet more devoutly, that tlicir r(fwai’(l 
will bo sure —Uicir gaip nil in good money : oiid net that fdcry gold 
which the morrow’s wand of malevolent Enc^jianter shall transmute 
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Uikto BtoueB. WHcu 1 see the irate SwI&b practUtAg ttl iargci«, 
•T—diiTing ill stakes kere and bonaads there, against the day of wrath, 
which IS to break oiib^whon 1 see the young Italians we^iy of wait¬ 
ing, till the burden of Austria (hko Albatross of ihe Ancient 
Mariner) shall, (^its own corruption, rot, and of its own Yvoakness 
drop from ihotti their necks,—I hoar them r^aUdays of the 
not-fi^gottoacerolutlon, by way of heartening Ihemfiehros up lo new 
ochievetnOntfl, now saermot^, I cannot help lyiylng, ** Hare you 
no wires—no cbilJren-Hoo eerrants —no work-<peoplo ? Cannot 
you, Mon of the Cantons, do somewhat to dtscoontenonco tliat ^ 
rapacity foi money, which is mcicly lutbthnr expresi^on of the love of 
domination, y (m are so resolute to got quit trf? Mare you, Italians, 
no work to ooir^lote, tn hreaking down the old-world jeakmsy 
of principality against pnnoipahiy^ which Despotism has turned to 
«o precious Ml account,—in encouragiug national good faith ohd self- 
respect ; iwo sinews of qpnrago, ^stronger than any hatred of tlna 
oodo of Oosuistty, or aversioa cd the other Eottnd Hat in the 
CcsKdavo ? ” T We may bo no loadenahm to ho got 4Mit of snoh 
Borrioos—jio ylhbltc <liunors at which A and B and C are compared, 
while tho wine goes round, to the champious of the Field «f Gbp&tK 
—no perseoutions—no “snug lying*' in Ba^a Orooe—no apo- 
^gaU. • The Vatriot may have to endure the te^woachos whudi 
the enthusiastic over bestow pOt those whom they call hard and 
lukewarm:—to abide, what is worse—perseoutions from those near 
and dear to him: who cannot boor that men should ^^k of him 
as a sluggard, taking no part in his CuusUyki Cause! He mcaj 
Bit undei the nicknames o# ^‘dogenemtOj'V* mithegetlen,’*—as onef 
of **thc herd of witling slaves,** er **peo^ hrihed to idSenoe. * 
But he may be all this while ^^phmtiu^ tite Mow thn#nce 

tmliom**—^giving n blesung to his s^ iKme the helfdh^^ 
heoauBo he is doi^ it ateadSy, getitiy^ fOtBesiMKagly 
spaflin^ without rej^renoe to ifumedietG oensefAeneos^ wiMMiAori- 
mony, withoy)^ a pei^titally Irritating is^ospoct MT bhued dhsd td I 
lain, imd imustice stiffored wrou^iy^ Itmayhe toonBjOMljlM!p6ttt^ 
that the Wmhl Mtidl go on without i!eoe^erch«^orth^ dostitia* 
imnof Stormsbutitis not te^wsilik hi m 
to i^gnise PetMM ^ only «M»sphjt»e Ia windk 

be d&oteixHy wrAi^lit—||eeiitt ehattgee It U 

si^ too mwh to meet the woscirupidoiie, by aixh< aw )SM ( pl ^ 

whioh shall showtheM* that the eoi|seieiaMo«s «re!|t<awngsr^ 
thfttiihsy,*b6cati8ethey wK tmtbend the end of 
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cnetoiei' disoomiRinrc, Think you that the Wothl ia M(&d tb eucb 
apectftclea ? doof to such appoak ? — that they do aot spoak loudfir» 
at the time beings in Us car, than drum or ^ui^? SSti^and 

hna done, and k doing; what Framm leaTca ttodbOe# and 
arc our warrants, tlmt principle » better than naaakn-^-^itnt |W> 

C meana a toleration ahich procludni cln^-vi^nco-Hthal; poUk 
Is iinidy a rigid truth, whatever be\he eoa4***^t Mihlm 
Honour may dein|nd the sacrifices oC an Impatfcnt nod vhiuelke 
spirit, however hard tliat be to fiesh and mood. There may he 
J)etter ways then, for the extirpation of Jestihiiim than ediatS| mipul> 
^ i»ions, Bkck Books, or Blue Famphkts; than haunthtg Kings'iuke- 
chambers for penuission to print here, of to pnmbecy theria^to 
have the monopoly of this Prince*s edttcatien, or tho ooenpatkn of 
Uie other public lands and moneys. Every man can ei^hit, to 
tuuoiWhree, latelligeooe. BenoToleoce. theder, and Purity;—^assist- 
jug thereby to xoako a magic cir^e, which shall j^w and apread, 
and embrace one living smU after another, whUc Tho Tcimtar 
looks wistIhUy on, graduirily elbowed out of his eld domamaftiu at 
la^t there is not a spot of batten rock left to him, to hb printed by 
his cloven fbot I 

IfiLsx, jSt^ 1647. It F. C. 


civii4S4.txoij^op ^thb lower orders/' 

A SHORf time since, at a Lyceum ^thoring in » ttratmfactttring 
town of Lancashire, the ehairman, in tho couise of his i^aeoh, 
s^ikwrved, ** that as Uie Church, which ought to direct the people* 
had na^<^tod to iako the load in tho movement for instr^^tog 
thenv^ people had got ahead of her, and that idi^must now he 
eentent ib IsUoir whene Oie people led*'’ We eaimot undertshe 
jtp swear to the exact tcordb^ bfit they wore to the shove dfeibt. 
They oie an arcfage spocimea cf 4ho tone ^In whic]}. It is the 
Mmki&iMreBd the **lowm:orders** at those sortof anmveimwias, 
and also iMf general ran ^ the hooks, and lectores 

specially adhes^ to them. To sny notyng m its ttkeme had 
tisste^ thk sort of is eminently mdculsled ij dtant the 
^wth, to hinder tho^uiteilocitiiil deo^opmont^ and to wolgarise 
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tlio of the KW ori5er, from T?liose unworn vitality and unea;- 
j)!oUed copaliilities wc look to see the face of the eaith renewed. 

TIk' lower orders ai‘C at tke pi*csewt time in a state of bar- 
barism ; and, if a tone of self-glorification bo encouraged in them, 
tliey will become emasculate and utterly incapable of the hard 
application and docilq reverence which is essential to all who 
arc in the CQiulition cf pupilage, and vho would altniu instruc¬ 
tion of any degree of intrinsic worth. Self-cultivation is fi \iiD 
WORK, if it is to 1)0 wortli anything, Imliseriminating praise, 
fiuch as is admiuistered to the people, induces self-complacency^ 
and does not stimulate to pains-taking exertion. 

The industrial classes have an immense distance to make np 
before they can stand in their right position witli regard to the 
otlier orders of society who have for ages enjoyed the advantages 
of education and refining hifluoiices. They will not have afcuujed 
the position to which thcj^are cntiUedi until they become e<jual in 
refinement of manners and general instruction to those wlio now 
hold the position erf their supciiors; all legal and political dis¬ 
qualifications are done away with, all the old feudal dit-tinctiona 
have vanished, all troco of serfdom has disappeared from social 
institutions; but before tI»o people can enjoy practical community 
ofnntcrcdHirse with those above them, tboy nfiist be made their 
equals in fact as H^ell as in theory. That is not to bo ddne by 
flattering them, and telling them that the disiuclination of those 
In tho higher ranks to associate familiarly* with them arises from 
aristocratic pride, exclnsivencss, and contempt for those lowly 
horn ; nor by vo^ng refnemni to be a ffiie fancy, & supferflite, 
wliicb tho lijgher classes ,ougtit to do away wiin, insti!;«id d|*tho 
low'cr orders being incited to attain it tbomsehos. 

It is not a good spirit that is induced, hui one altogether un¬ 
worthy of the rising oi*dcr. “We arc as goetd as yOn 1 ” is the 
motto they are encouragod to they flatter themselves, and 

are nattered, till the atmosplml^ of own reputation becomes'; 
so heatml th^ no sobriety of ju%ment esn sustain its life. ^ 

It is from no want of sympathy with the mdusirlat diassqa 
we apeak Jthits ; but wo fool vexy joalotti for them, and would 
have thorn take nothing lower than thoir appaiRted. pldbc. 
womd have them exifkUent as and equals/ and not m«re)y 

** wondetfbl pco^e conwdering their disadvantages.” 

Those who arc called on to take part in the work df ciTitising 
the lower orders, must come to their tas^ in tho ^ptfH of mis- 
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slonarlos. They have to organise the criido rough moss which 
has l^en projected with volcano force into*’the bosom of our 
society. Whilst everything is still undeveloped, the spirit of 
those who influence the movement io of far moro importance than 
their specific actions. 

Until thecaew growth Have taken a deeper root, and assumed ft 
more declared shape, a spiritual element of soft and holy influ¬ 
ences is the only Tilting nourishment for it, 

. It must grow and receive its shape from the life of Heaven, 
r before men nmy venture to train it after their own notions. 

It seems to us, that ever since the idea of educating tho lower 
orders was entertained, there has been one great flaw in all the 
schemes for their instruction. 

The people have been ti’eated, as if* tJiey had been children of 
an inmrior sort—all instruction bos been re-set in a commoner 
ond coaraor key for them, No spontaneity has been conceded 
to them—they have been considered a sort of OLOCK, out of which 
every one who chose was at liberty to try his hand at carving out 
a patent theory. Their beliefs, their hopes, their tastes, have all 
been mateiialised after a theory, of what the lower orders ought to 
he made. Beforetthoir minds wero yet developed they l^ave bt^ 
Btiflened into an c^lucational shape. There nas been a crude, 
hard, barren artifioialncss in tho tone addressed to them—a want 
of geniality ; and there has resulted a sickly air of shabby gen* 
tility over all they have done, instead of the full, free, inistle 
humanity, full of frosllliicss and strength, which ought to bo the 
eharactoristics of the n^w order of men. 

When’fi^t the idea to edneate^tho Tower orders was started, 
i they were still looked ujwn as ser/jt ,—^the old feudal feeling had 
not disappeared. There arc those who can still recollect the out¬ 
cry that w-ns raised against schoids for the pewr—the dxmgor and 
^inoonvenieneo that wonki ensue to their masters and mistrSssos, 
( and all who had to de|i, witli them. If they were tlflght to read,; 
and aa to their learning to icn'tc, th<U'C w as no end to the coufu> 
sdon and danger to both Church an| ^tate that would foUoAv their 
first attemptf at “ pot-hemka ana jadlies,*’ (') Tjbe bigfler 
had. been solong acen^tbmed to.cotisider iheUow^ as |lmir 
priip&rtg^\6 eai^phiUr them for their own t»emc^^d convtenhince, 
^at they feared a first step which was likely them to a 

senic of their individuality and iheW rights, li was. the income 
vehicnce to ^msdxes they feared. 

' . I r, . 
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TliO*ie who firfit IImJ the movcraent for teaching tfic poor to rood 
and wi ito weic rathw? movod bjr a feeling of honcvtdenco than bjr a 
recognition of the p&iN^rPLC that the lower orders have the same 
lUuitT to he furnished with the moans of isrstAncitOlTt that they 
liar© to be hopt from starvatim* Tho higher are 

xnoraiUy bound to instruct thoRO heneathf them, who ^re not only 
unable to provide mstmrtion for themselves, hut who ere not even 
enlightened enough to hnow what education medKis. 

The practiea} rencdilicanism of trade had not thoti been 
dovoloped-^the people had not awoh<) to a. sense of their oun- 
lArangth, nop to a recognition of their own lights—tli© groat 
body of the lower orders were ininiediatoly dependent on tlie 
higW rank, oa tenants, lobourors, and rctainors—who, with the 
inatlttet of adf-proservaiioUf shrank fiom making those in subjec- 
tum ttsroly or discontented by opting any aspirations to uiciu« 
HowoTCr, tho piineiple^if teaching the poor was at length par- 
tisifiy concord ; but even those who were the most sealous m the 
cause could only conceive it under strict limitations, and with the 
avowed intent of teaching them only what wan noeessary for poor 
p0O]^e to know. 

Woi^d you object to a poor manV reading hb Bible ? ** 
cried tho'odvucatea for instracnon. 


** No,*^ replied the other side ; ** but if you teach them, to read, 
tiioy wiU not be content with BMe, but got to reodtng newv 
pii^pm*B in pal>lic>-houeea, and gut idle, discontented, and nuiSt for 
their work. Thoee^ aervanta who ean neither read nor wif^ arO 
much hotter Workers than those who hav&had ^elr head turned 


with such thir^.” * ♦ ^ 

The education of the lower clase w|th tho idea that it 
was a rouc^ and^ inferior WtrtMtiQK to wl^eK they were to be 
Biuiied, m these days it is otkrions to look hack on the sort of 
Wklwhich were wrHten hw ^ peei|ile. Bvea those roost aiuuot£&. 
h^tsaeh were fblly unpiwssetd With W importance of davoitring 
mm idea conmwaieaM to tbs peer with en^phatia aubmiNUoa in' 
till opiidoiis of tho^ isu anthonty over ^em. The 

otie aibpef\Mbkg sentiment in wmka of that pm^iod wail a para¬ 
phrase ott tdm ** Bight Divioe of Kiags^*^ a^alod \o a id%g- 
sealaof tiM: mIEnrem praporhonain4rh»h £vini(y*' mightbo 

fluppoasd^'to hedge squires, nutgistretes^^elorgmeii, and aU 
US qnahty m geunral. Self-rettiset ymi h tS^ unheard of 
for the pecf i nothing could exceed the 9iq)er^oturconde8censiou 
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and cold pompofiity with which the people wore addre^ed ; they 
were no more allowed to think or rood above jlhe etation in wlaioh 
it hod jjleased dod to jdace them," than to dress alwve it* The 
old spirit of feudality m a now guise claioied the ri^t dis- 
posbg of the slowly developbg facnlties of the mind os it had 
formerly exacted the aervituda of the body—it was the ^huto 
expected f# thoir odttcatbn. IFhe poor wor^ fbi4)iddon to use 
their new privdcfc on their own Account; all queAtionms^ wore 
put down ah signs of disaffeeiion ; they were ©i^obed to think as 
^ those who knew hotter ’’^taught them^ ‘It is very odd, hut it 
invariably happens that when a nosh privilege is conceded to those 
hdow hy those above, it is always granted, as the Vicar of Wake^ 
field gave the gtuuea to his danghtm, for pocket nionoy—**on no 
occoimt to he spent.""(!) The first,attempt to snake use of ft 
ptivU^ always hrbgs an outcry. 

To he in subjeetion to those only*a very Uttlo wiser than 
ourselves is tlse most galling and intolerable of conditions, and 
liberty once conceded, though pnly in theory, ia very haid to take 
baek-HUid so U haa proved in this case. 

Those ware the days Avhen the French Eevolution liod spread 
dismay over the ^ o^er of tlunga, and all connected with them $ 
entire and biplicit subjection to the divino light of l<%itima 8 y, 
was considered the only i^iecific for preserving this country from 
the horrors of anarchy and bbodsn^ ; even a wealthy man of 
the hotter classes who was suspected of a tendency to 
notions, was regarded* as a pestilent fellow ; an iufidelj, diaaf^ 
fieoted to ^0 eoostiitiition, and desiring only his own ends'-«he 
was placed onder a sociid twfc<»,airiiM)Ji entirely Wnished his 
respectability t "that ambleM crown* of glory to on. Knglislwnau ! 
1 ^ therefore, the higher elassos had lUtm froedoDi of thought 
allowed to them, they were hardly comp^nt Ip extend that hlesfr* 
11^ to those below tbem^ or to egtortab just ideae of tire righit of 
f thn Lower Orders,- to he eonsidered sft Brothem andNEgiukte^ Bftt 
^ ^ those who mintstet rii^U he ndmsbrod onto theiitselve» al 
nitorn ;** and it Is by givbg^ more pnbrgcd vlwp to thoi hnwer 
orders that higte and middli^ dac^cn hmgfthmd hit^oaeed 
lihe^ ihr fhemselm, bo^ of thous^ av^ nation* 

Th^ is, however, m real amalgimwon hebam the 
higher and lower ebsies than there woo at firsi^fi||iift lower 
ribsaes are an a hod^b a state of reoOtion agsbot thg intense 
servility which ttse nwmeriy OTacted fresn them ai m mfnk of 
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go'xl Hiaiftctcr ; tUo (vv«*r»trahio(l lovercnco “for then bcltcra,’* 
is, now tli.al tlioy .fool they are a body ftmonijat themselves^ 
taking the form of a ejnu'ol pride in “ not being gentlefolks.’^ 

It IS a devil whieh will need to bo “loied out of them,” ns a 
<[uaint old minister iiioJ to say. It is neither to bo done by 
the flattciy that woiibl make them fancy great tilings of them- 
bf*lvos, nor by the eoneiso theories addressed to fiio woiking 
classes, as from an imagiiiaiy height, hy tlioso within the temple 
to tliose still kept in the outer murt. The higher classes 
must earn Ihoir fraternity with the lowei, or, instead of bro-.^ 
thera and friends, they will be powerful^ dangerous, and jealous 
rivals. At present there is an absence of fellow-feeling, an 
indescribable tone which prevents all amalgamation of feeling and 
symjiathy botweioi the classi*s, and koejis iqi the deep separa¬ 
tion between them. They are a neiv class—imporfeitl} rccWlimed, 
requiring to be cultivated and civihsedbcloie they can amalganiaW 
ivith the old classes and old civilisation ; they arc the rude uncul¬ 
tivated low'of order now, but they aio not to bo kept so to the end 
of the world. There is nothing in the fact of their daily labour to 
disqualify them from being entirely cimlwd, and as thoroughly 
enlarged and enlightened in their opinions as jiny other class of 
society ; ^Vude, uncouth, and unlovely as they now arc in all tlieir 
aspects—there they aie, to be ci\ilised and made fit for fellow¬ 
ship and community, till at length all classes become one—-all, 
laised to a higher level of humanity—and there bo no more high 
and low, but all dwelling together as biothren. 

The practical republicanism of trade lKt.«i *or ever emancipated 
tlio lower orders from a condition of perm tut nt inferiority’. 

The great bulk of tlie current wealth ot the country is now in 
Die Imnds of an entirely diffuent class of people to those who 
held it formerly. Jn fact aj o the now resources for amassing 
v\ eal^b arc in the hands of the middle class, which is in great 
measure reerf'^Lod from those W'ho have risen from the ranks. Tho'ii 
middle and lower classes are every day heootniug more fused into/ 
oue largo body, the standard of which is itonct. • 

WF.AiTit is a great tangible f^ct, which can control all that 
depeudb on human skill and industry— ho who has MONCV can 
alwajs make it woiih men’s wliilc^to work for hum. Wealth is 
A great imtimited undefined possihififi/~^i]iCTe is hardly anything 
it do for its possessor. The wealth of the country has 

changed hands within the last fifty years t at least H has occumu- 
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Ifttcd more rapidly iu tlio Lands of a efass mueL lower than those 
wlio held it formerly. 

The distinctions of birth and family are incomprehensible in 
commercial towns and mamifacturing districts — where there i.s 
tin distinction, e\copt of rich and poor. A great proportion of 
the men liiive either risen from the rants themselves, or their 
fathers befbre them did so. It is cpiitc eomipon <o hiul tlie near 
connexions aiuUrelations of wealthy merchants, and niilbowners, 
(piite poor and ill oiF, whilst the more fortunate mombors live in 
houses like jialaces, surromided by all tb« glories that money or 
upholstery can furnish, wifliout liaving in the leajst degree lost the 
uneultivatcd ha]>ita of the rBorr.E. 

Poverty is the only practical evil iho lower orders have to 
struggle against. 

If4hcy are jmr, they arc in a condition of bodily discomfort and 
squalid misery, which it is fearful to contemplate os existing in a 
civilised land. “ The houses of the poor people in England,” 
says one well capable of judging, “arc worse than the jmsons 
described by Howard in bis time.” But that misery is not entailedii. 
on the class, and lias no discreditable significance beyond its 
actual wretchedness. 

The position of the old English gentry lias changed fi^m wlAt it 
U!-cd to be. If one enters an old country cliurcb, we find it filled 
with monuments of obl-fashioned country families, who used to 
live on their own estate, and he looked up to with respect by the 
wliole country round,«a hundred years ago. We find they are 
now passed uway ; th(k family mansion, it may he, let for a school, 
or, at any rate, gone amongstsstrangcr*; the old stock itself either 
extinct, or, diminished and broughl low, unable to assert itself and 
the new order of infiuenees against tlio new race that has ari.son. 
The descendants of these old respectablo fjiiuilics will often bo 
found ill suhordi'.iate situations—perhaps in the employnaent of 
those whose furofathers were servants to tbeir gi"^dfttthcrs. To 
belong to an old family, unless the family inheritance goes with 
dti brings little consideration in these d-tvs, The recent railway 
movement has shown that th« title de sis to on immiiQsc portion 
of the landed property of Great Britain, h^.v^possed into the hamU 
of the newly-arisen order. If good Sir Simraoud d’Evres could 
come back to life again, he would go well nigh distractod^at the 
confusion and presumption of the fancy “ coat armours " rampant 
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on so many new A luiowlodgf* of tbeir fathers andffrantl- 

fatlicrs is, in tliose 4 a 3 ’S, tl>c >vist]om of tlic luinority. 

Thr rfCiiitiefi of life rest nt j»rohcnt chieily' with the middle aiul 
lower cl asses: the mtn’iil force, the nnis.s of wcnltli, and the prepon- 
(loranco of hard strong matter-of-fact know'ledge, lies with them : 
theirs, is the very antipod<?s of heaulified, exotic, drawing-room 
existence. fj\noini is not beautiful in its nsj)eel—never has 
hf-en heautiful. It is stern, rugged, ditticiik, presenting no 
uflinities with the refined and delicate influences of life amongst 
the liighe.r classes ; hnd yet it is ^bt'olutely nef'ossary' fur th'J- 
wcll-being (»f tlic men belonging to hoth, tlial tbe two classes 
shoubl be reconciled in their sympathies. This is the grand 
social problem that has yet to be solved. 

The men belonging to. the mcreantile and industrial orders 
rise, every morning, witli a definite ta.sk before them for the day; 
work that imperatively i»equin*8 to bo done; which takes their 
whole time, and task.s their wbolo energies. Tlicir whole time 
and energy is absorbed in tbe management of concenis, larger or 
smaller as the case may be, but which often involve the well¬ 
being of an immense number of pi^rsons. Tlie men employed by 
them are so many machinoSj but the lowest por^or in the cstablish- 
immt is Separated from the bend of it only by the accident of 
position, and hy no inhoreut disability,—if he have capacity, ho 
may attain anything. Masters and men form one large class 
together. 

But there is yot a class who arc virtually a lower oi'dcr still, 
below that wo have named. They jfre W-'otnifig ovciy day' 
of more importance, bccau.so*the;f are evc>; day gro^-ing more 
aware of their own individuality, and feel less reverence for 
those above them. They ai*e liukod with the wealth and civilisa¬ 
tion of the country, though ihey tl.emselvcs are neither wealthy 
nor <t;ivili5{bd. They arc the people who benefit the least by their 
craancipatioii*irom serfdom. They have the full n^ht to manage 
them.sclvcs and their own affairs ; hut they have neither the 
wisdom nor the means of guiding themselves ; they are ,haif- 
ebildren, ‘half-Bavages—helpless *and ignorant. They fre rude, 
brutal, steeped in ^nisorv to Ibe \ery lips. They’ have no love 
nor sympathy with those above them. Their wisdom is of the 
kind designated by St. James as “earthly, sensual, devilish.” 
It is a vulplue egoistic fear of being “ taken in. ” In good times, 
when all goes smoothly, and trade prospers, there is little danger 
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from thorn—tliev are not incitcil to discontent ; hut an mithr<'jik 
from the mass lying at the vorv bottom of j^ocioty would bo v(*ry 
tcn-iblo, and fatal to all who have established any slake for 
themsehfs in the world. They aro altogetlier unfit and uuablo 
to guide themselves, and arc capable (»f being very tlangcrous 
under any cxtraorJinaiy pressure or excitement. At first sight 
one wouI(r be tempted to consider a mild slavery, to enlight¬ 
ened masters, most e(‘mpcrkdious way ol" providing for this 
semi-rational mass, so that they might he taken care of. and pro¬ 
vided for like doTncstic animals, and io<lcemed from their sordid 
misery to a life of vcasonaldo' comfort. That is not tlic solution of 
the ditHculty, nor the nianiu'r in which any class would he justified 
in dealing w ith a social ])rohlem. The task is far more diflicult: 
they inii.st he taught, and educated, and civilised. Ueady-mado 
aninTal comforts provided for men, without any thought or fore¬ 
sight of their own, enervates them^—destroys the root of all 
energy and manliness w'ithin them—degrades them to the rank of 
cattle. But though those above them arc not hound to conduct 
their worldly affairs for them, they arc hound to see that they 
have instruction and means of acquiring the necessary }>ractical 
skill for themselves. “ What is everybody's business is nobody’s 
huMness,” saj’s the proverb ; and what ia left to t^e opllmial 
and voluntary efforts of those wdio may feel their conscience 
moved, will not he adequately done. To civilise a mass like'iho 
lowest orders in ibis country, refiuires a well-digested and impera¬ 
tive system ; to educiito and civilise an entire class, jcffcctivoly to 
raise them to the rank of rational beings, cannot he done by tho 
efforts of amateur boucvolouce, gnd never got done by tho.*5e 
means. 'A Government ought to ?)o the focus of the cnlightcnraout 
and wisdom of a country ; has the unlimited command of all 
needful means for the best rxifxle of iustnictiqg and civilising tho&o 
who have no moans of gettutg instruction for tbcmaokcK, v|ho aro 
too brutishly ignorant to kni>w whether tboro htf^'-guch a thing as 
education. However desirable it mgy b ' that the other classes 
9 should co-operate for the benefit of thei, iguorttut brethren, still 
iheresmniibilitjf of seeing thaft the work \s done, reaU' entirely on 
a Government, and no theory can transfer the burthen to others, 
no voluntary undertaking can ever be made imj)eraUte; jtted. in a 
case of such supreme importance, optional good-will an4 e^ort aro 
not adequate to the ^vork in hand. 

We are not going to set up n theory of education on the belt 
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mode of civilising the lower orders. Education and civilisation 
arc sciences, which require patl(mt sagacity to work out into ])r.ac- 
tico; but one tliliifr is certain, that something more solid and 
systematic tlmn lectures and lycciims is required for tlic great 
work of civilising the nuass of our lower orders, and making 
them rational, well-regulated members of tho community. Mis- 
RlONAiiiE.s —aide to teach and lead those rudo, half-Avage, and 
wholly ignorant hoings—full of a spirit of love .'nd wisdom, and 
a sound mind, arc wanted for this work ! Merc schoolmasters and 
B<‘]ioolmistres8es arc nbt equal to tho task : more is rcf^uiri'd ; 
energy and zeal, and a passionate yearning love for tlic nnillj- 
tude “ready to pcrisli,” and a disposition to spend and he spent 
-—to dedicate all their powers to redeem the souls of tlie.''<^ 
outcasts, dwelling in misoxy. “ Who is sutHciont for thes«.* 
things ? ” Who will arise amongst ns and offer theinsclv6's for 
this work ? 

Lot the Government, lot tho people join together. There is 
enough to task the power of both. They are not separate powers 
—they are one, and they are wishing to bring in amongst tln^m 
those yet lying desolate and forlorn on tho outskirts of llumanify. 

G. E. J. 


LINES 

WRITTEN ON SEEING A BEOGAK KNEELING (J.N THE PAVEMENT TO 

^OU(AT Al^lS. 

- 

Why kneels’t thou there, thou al ;v:Ct slave ? 

'Why ci»mch thus low% with looks .so wan ? 

Stand up, erect! if th(tu w'ouldst crave 
> distance from ihy fellow man. 

Tho Almighty Framev of this earth, 

In love, with plenty made it teem ; 

Andthou wert heir, e’enti-om thy birth, 

Of wealth moi'c than thou dar’st to dream. ■ 

\'es ! thou—poor, humble, simple fool,— 

Art joint inheritor of earth, 

And yet romain’st the willing tool 

Of those who wrong’d thee from thy birth. 
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Up, like a man ! assert (hy rlglit, • 

N^or stoop so Liw to be flowu-trod; 

Ask firmly, from the bund of might, '' 

The poition given thoe by thy (iod. 

llo ilauxlcd not by rank’s falso glare, 

Xor awed by each liigh-soundiny name ; 

Chou ait a ma7i ’nmngst ;«<’«,—th)' share ^ 

Of future’s gifts then boldly claim. • 

Ilut never more with downc.vt eye, 

And body bending to the sod, • 

Degrade thou thus huin.inity, 

And kneel to man as to tny God. 

E. D. CnATTEnxoN. 


“TDE AVORKS" OF JOHN IRONSIIAFT. 

Tty SILVEIIPKN. 

TriE Village Doctor was dead. The snow lay iliiek upon his 
solitary grave ; arnl the Christinaa berriea waved to and*fro aliovc 
't, in the chill December wind. 

lie had been buried three daya, and this was now the sabbath 
morning. The hoar Frost, like the breath of nature, hung as a 
curtain round the di.^ant wold; but here, in the very heart of 
Staffordshire coal-pits,«blast-furnacc.s, and forges, the vapour had 
<deared «ff, and the iusatiabUj floiiies.froin a hundred sweltering 
hearths, rose up and hastened on fiie misty dawn. * There was no 
oiie yet abroad in the narrow lanes and huddled streets o.vcopt 
some night-feeder of the furnaces from hi.s weary watch, or a 
milkman to his cowsheds, ..nd no unsliutteredViudow.s«c>:cent one, 
and in this upon the narrow casement ]»ane.s, flic.Vcred the bright 
glow of an ample fire. 3'hc cottage wliere this social comfort 
icemed within was more decent looking, tliough scarcely larger, 
than the squalid tenements aronnd. As the house jr^aed others 
close upon tho pathway of the narrow btreet, a man was seen 
sitting at a small, round, well-polished mafiogany table, with a 
few well-used books, an ink-horn, some papers, and an extm^iished 
candle before him, a^d already, though little more tlnn six o’clock, 
shaved and dressed, a warm substaiiiial outer coat and Sunday hat 
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lying on a chair hard by, ns if n day’s journey wero presently 
hefnre him. lit: wOiS ii man of giant fninie and slatuio, irou- 
hiuided, irondiiubcd, with a front that might look a despot in the 
face, and the \i(‘lond power of hienirehies and kiiigs. lie 
could, he would, In; dared : even now, rough-handed giant as he 
was, ho was forging a mighty weapon by ink-horn and "oose-fjuill, 
to thrust into tin- jdoiited side of all-besotted powci, and show 
the generutioiifl tlieir might from L;UJorK, and tilicir right from 
Natuiie. This man was titly named John Ironshuft; and every 
man from forgo to mintj knew clear-headed, self-taught, fearless, 
outspoken .lohn ; for Nature hud made him their king, their coun- 
Bcllor, tlieir priest! llo stood up foremost iti an uiu-oiiscious 
democracy of hlack-lmnded labour. 

The kettle w'as already on .tlic bright clean hob, for the kitchen, 
though small, was very elcaii and suhstantially furnished, when 
just as tho w'ainscot clock struck seven, an elderly, decent woman 
came down the small staircase, laid tho neat hreakfast-tahle, made 
the cofTco, and John, after pu-shing aside hie writing-table and 
locking up his papers, sat down lo breakfast. Though he made a 
hearty meal, for John was hearty every way, lie sat in deep 
abstraction all the time, and this his houaekoc[*cr,jnade no attempt 
to ihterru|/l; hut after feeding w’itli their usual baucor of milk 
tho,little brisk w'lry terrier and old black cat upon the hearth-rug, 
she took up her spectacles and hible. As ^boou however as he 
had finished, John put on his coat and hat, took a stout stick 
from the corner by the clock, whistled to hisAog, and merely saying 
ho should he Imck hy nightfall, went on hw«way. 

The liousekeeper closed Ifer b©ok, 'and took off her sjpttctacies, 
and poured out and well sugareJ a eomfortir.g o;ip of cottoe. 

“ Well, I wonder where ho's gone,” she ..aid at last,—“ to see 
tho old Doctor’s grave I daros-to-say. Ah 1 1 am sorry he ’a 
diiad. c His last box of pills—ho gave ’em, bless his heart,—did 
me uncommon'“vod.” 

John set forth as a man who has a long w'ay before him ; his 
rapid stops kept almost pace with the swiftness of his crisj>-oared* 
little dog, which nevertheless had Hime hero and there take 
small diversions in D’c drifts of enow, and come batk hot and 
breathless, and with lolling tongue. Ey-and-by forge and mine 
were leVt far rcreward, and tlie country began to sliow undulating 
swells, and a wide stretoh of primitive forest lend, then at intervala 
substantial homesteads, broad fallows, if not snowed over, crisp 
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Avitlj frost; aurieiit lialN with their ivioj turrets showing eloarl^y 
witli tlio liac‘U-gi-oimil of the eoKI, l'tov, inornihi^ skj, anti freshetti 
and broohb too swift to ho in boinlaLio to the i^tornost winter ; and 
so, on and o?i—s<» lost inthoio^ht, as scai ooly to ^oc ouo of them— 
John Iroiisliaft rooolictl a sfraGo:Hn<r onfc-of-lhe-wav viliutro. Tho 
jirirnitive tlmtcliod eliuicli lay in solittul<’ jint npnii its outskirts, 
and its ho^nn- not yi't porviee-tiine, a!»d ti> y«*t mulisturbod, ho 
cliinhed tlio stilr, and t'litcM'ed iIjo huritd-;[jrounil. “ 

The (fid hell Tor service had din<j^-donif-ed some time, tho clerk 
--Ji.id niilockcd th(> doors and ojiened the li(K»ks, and come hack to 
the porch to look for tli*.* ]>:irs<»n, and ?<tine chaw-liacons worn 
ppolline out the rcadinij; on the npri^lit erave-stones, and blowing 
their nninhod iingers, when violin slroth^ aiiaiu towards tho church. 

L lokino tt> SCO no one w'as near he walked up to the elerk— 
“ Yii^i can keep a secret 1 suppose, sir,” h(^ said lucoulcally, 
without other aildioss, 

“ I Kupposo 1 can,” spoke the elrrU eoinowhat nettled, and 
gUing a lift to the collar of his black coat, “religious doolies 
don’t corrupt tlie iongtic, I’m thinking.” 

'• You and 1 might materially differ uii that jioint, sir,” answered 
John, “were the matter worth conversation, Jhit as it’s wot, 
take tills sovereign and soo that tlio Doctor's grrivo is neatly 
levelled and trinnned and made fit for a gravestont. 8(?b to 
this, and he silent, and I shall he infinitely oldiged. fJood'day,” 
(rold made the clerk respectful. “ I ’ni ohlecged, sir, as our 
yicar bays at Ids tithe audit. Tho grave shall he attended to, 
and secrets, kept inttf the bargain, sir, if need s ho.” 

“ I may try,” said*John. With this Spartan brevity of words 
ho left the churchyard. * * * 

The </rvandcr people of the village wore on their way to service. 
John loftered till they had parsed, and then kept on fill he reached 
a small detached cottng*^, muoli dilapidaleii and neglected ; the 
thick scarlet-berried pv;.ieanthua awo(‘]dng massively ai)und it 
from porch to ehiiniiey lops, scarcely hiding ht^ad rents in tho 
mouldy tliatch, and loner want of paint ujvm the easement frames 
and ledges. Yet the fair-sized gardi /i stretching on one side tho 
lioufi€', as on the other was a yard a^nl two or thre* rumous out¬ 
buildings, separated from the villa iv stjieet by a low woodoa 
paling, had been apparently long tended with care, for even with 
the thick snow' upon it, the smooth-kept tuif peeped out fiorc and 
there, and tho laiflustinus bent to k with their tufts of blossoio. 
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All looked BO desolate that at firat John stood irresolute, as if 
afraid to knock, or, i)crhaps, thinking no one was within the 
house ; wlien the village postwoman camo through the yard on the 
other side, and up the street, ’ lie knew hy this that the Doctor’s 
daughter w'as at home, as the woman had heen to deliver a letter, 
licr last hut one, for, of course, though she had passed the door 
thrice before, tlic solitary orphairs letter or letters could not he 
delivered, till the R^uiro, the parson, and inukegper had heen 
previously waited upon according to their sevei'al orders of 
gentility, ^ 

Ho paced up and down till he thought the letters were read, 
and then going further and turning round at last towards the door, 
ho looked in at a casement, and then stopped abruptly. He was 
touched with pity for the unutterable desolation before him. 
Tho fire was dying out in the w’idc old kitchen firc-]ilaco ;*tho 
poor old Doctor’s last-smoked pipe lay still reared against the hob ; 
his coat upon his empty chafr ; boxes and papers and medicine 
bottles strewn about ; tlie eight-day clock aud mahogany dining- 
tablo drawn away from the wall; and in the midst, in her poor 
mourning, dressed as if for church, though her bonnet lay at her 
feet, sat tho dead man's only child. Some open letters wcih* in 
her h^nd, but she neither looked at them nor sjfw John at the 
oasomont, f(5r her head was bent down, and the heavy tears fell 
thick ujion her sable dross. 

John did not knock, hut went in gently ; and after speaking, 
sat down. 

“ I am sorry to find you so desolate, Miss Eleanor,” he said. 

I hoped good friends, kind friends, were with you in thjs sad 
lime, • 

** I have none, John,” she replied, with th.iu bitter calmness 
that conics of de.‘«pair. I have none, I liavc none, this hour has 
taught me I have none. Oh, John, how deceived ivas my poor 
oUlfatlitr.” ’ 

“What saysuno LeicesteMuro squire, hh brother?” asked 
John, drily. 

“ III one of theac very letters come^this morning, be advises me 
to sell tho hdusehold goods and surgery fi.xturcs ; and if 'ihese 
will not pay the debts'and funeral expenses, he ’ll find mo up a 
pound or„t\vo, perhaps, though times are very hard. ” 

“ Aud what, your cousin, the rector ? ” 

“ That he can do nothing, as he has been IHtely painting aud 
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papering tlio Parsonage. And, morcovcV, as nvy father, n beggar 
himself, chose to give medicine and advice without jiay to the 
poor, Ilia religious conscience necessitates him to say that I must 
work, and that ho wnll, if 1 like, recommend me to his ncighl)onr, 
Lady Crahiiose, as she wants a useful and domestic eompaiiiou/* 
“Go on,” said John, bitterly; and Jiis words were like the 
iron of his frame. , 

“It is not ^w)rth recapitulating other insults, John, nor te 
speak of otlier sordid natures tliat have been l»cre to posHess and 
purloin, as this room will show. The sorrow of the hour is enough 
witliout. Not that 1 fear labour, John, but tbo hcartlcssncbs of 
tbc wCrld, at tliis hour, sickens me and bows me to the dust.” 

“ Not the world, but the convention of it. Miss Eleanor.” 

“It matters not which it is, John Iroushaft, I am uUorly 
dcstitate and alone ; not in the selfish sense oiilv, hut that of 
huniaii sympathy.” And the orphan buried her face in her hands 
to hide her unutterable anguish. 

John waited a bit till tbc girl was calmer. “ Now, look me 
in the face, Eleanor,” lie said in a voice that sung out each 
word as slow and measured as a bell, “ and know I speak 
the truth, and that honestly. You see what a false and 
hollow thing thi^ gentility is ; what a vile bond upon ^the g§ne, 
nature has put in us. Now look at me steadily, Eleanor: in 
seven jdain Sa.von words—TEifi pou takr me for your hmband ? ” 
The girl looked up \ the crirnsou blood had manlled to her h,air. 
“Do not think, N^ll,*' John went on as bravely as l)efore, 
“ that by this 1 wish Jo take advantage of your situation. In 
prosperity I should have asked tlii| plain question, only in prouder 
words. Now, I come to you in yeur hour of desolatiou, with all 
a mail’s sympathy and tenderness, to ask, if yoi/ ca?i set aside 
this hollow convention that tramples on your father’s grave, and 
insults his child, to take tins strong arm to IJliour for^nd defend 
you—this heart to love you tenderly os you deseryc ? ” * 

“ The dear old man, John, always said your hcarf was as noble 
AS your mind.” 

“ We '11 let that pass, Nell, though it wa:. he who fijst roused a 
sluggisA intellect and iron will. But wit!i regard to what I offer, 
do not, because I come to you in this h«'ur, think it, plain fore¬ 
man of a Staffordshire forge as I am, a cheap thing. 1 wowld not 
at this minute makj it to a duches^^, nor to any jther living 
woman than yourself, for I am as proud ns a god of my might of 
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labour.* Xor for you as a toy, small <lelicatc ereaturo as you are, 
ilo 1 ask tli'n, but that I believe you would soften my bard nature, 
lovingly ns-'ist my stilrn and unalterable right of \NiU and inde- 
petulem-c, kec]> around mo that frugality and decency whicli arc 
necessary to a mau like mo, and by your better oduentlon, com- 
jnebend nmeb of me that inauy cannot; and, wliat Tnigbt be best, 
Nell, never let a ]>rin(;i]>le of mine waver or bo quailed by otber. 
I'or tliese I will’ iiufka no promises ; they woul4,bc as bribes.— 
Say, tberefore, plain yes or no.” 

“.lolin,” and tlio gifi’s voice faltered very much—“ with rela- ' 
tioiis sne1> as belong to me, there was a time when I sliould Iiilyo 
tuktm this olfer an insult, and treated it with scorn. llu», not 
now, .Tobn ; not either, think, bccansc I am poor and desolate, but 
beeuuso I can comju'cbend how noble and how truly groat you arc. 
Take my band, .lolm IronsUAft, lam fhine/' She bold forth her 
right hand, hut covered lier face witli the other. 

.Tohn rose and eanic steadily across the Hoor; he covered the little 
hand so much with his broad grasp that it \Aa.s lost to view, and 
every fibre in his iron frame shook. “ Thank you, Nell, thank you ; 

vou are a brave little woman, as I believed vou. And this sliall 

• 

be om' only covenant, Nell, though 1 could embrace you with my 
who^e soul, but not till you are mine. No thought, at such a 
moment, shall do tlie old man’s spirit an injustice. And now 
about the marriage.” 

“ Ob, ,Iohn, a long wliile lioneo,” 

“ Next Snnd.ay, Nell.” She started and looked up into his face. 

“ Next Smuloy, or not at all. You liave^iio protector, you arc 
alone, you h e desolate : you have debts about you, you hi^ve rela¬ 
tions wliose very natures will fo¥<*e them to con e to wound and to 
insult, (’an this bo and 1 know it ? No; will your grief be 
loss toueUiug for hn\Ing a participator ; > >v will your father lie 
less poiuel'u|ly in bis-grave for b’s child’s protection.” 

“ Jlht wbiit will people snv : ” 

“ What tb^y like; 1 sb/ill be as scornful as cartdess; as the 
Coming time will teach us to be, whenever we do or have done 
jnstiee. Now, you ’ll ho remlv by half-past seven o’clock next 
Sunday morning, and I shall come with license for this church. 
Tell the people coming;, that the debts will be paid this day week: 
and new, make yourself happy. Take these two sovereigns for 
your present need, for which I 'll take your father’s old Greek 
kexicou; and with this you con receive them honourably, Nell. 
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Kow I sUiill p;o Mid break the matter fo tlu'- Lijood old Nicholses, 
who perhaps will let us slioro their Sunday dinner. And in 
your expectations, Noll, lotdi for no more (liau a plain working 
man’s Imme, and you’ll not ho disappointed,” 

He knew tlie girl’s nohlo nature too well to make her reUerato 
a promise. lie pressed her lumd again, and the money into it, 
took the po8r tattered Lexicon from a little hanging ^hclf beside tbo 
fire-place, and wkistling to his dog, departed. 

; The church service was begun and ended : the sun stoic out upon 
the wintry noon ; afternoon had come, i«ul \ct thn neighhours 
fouiK^ell upon the self-banie scat wlicre Jolm had left licr. 

Arrangements were nuulc, with the parish clerk that very day, 
who, proud of what was intrusted to him, kept the secret prelty 
Avcll, it only oo/ing out to his wife and a choice neighbour or two; 
BO thfl-^ kept, the village people, nlio knew what sort of relations 
the Doctor’s had been, wotidcM’od who jt c«iuhl he that was to pay 
the debts, and this wonder .afforded a week’s gossip to the village 
alehouse. 

Tile Nicholses’ small homestead joined the churchyard, and 
thither, at the closing Jiour of Saturday afternoon, Nell went. 
They were poor but noble creatures, and knowing mucb about 
Jolm Ironvliaft, were glad that the girl, setting aside^all fowicr 
notions, had accepted such a man. They tberelere iiiado what 
preparations for the marriage their means allowcal. 

The snow had mefted through tbo week, and tbc flun on this 
December morning n^ntlcd brightly over tlio tiiatched church, 
and made the cook up^n the vnne-to]) look hright and golden, and 
peeped in at windows and fclUvarrgly on ilie long-aged altar stones, 
and laid a young fresh face upon rtie mouldering velvet cushion on 
the pulpit ledge, and broadened out the licm of cviry angel’s 
garment on the oriel panes, and coming ^triiight from thence, 
widened forth into golden i-ulhways to the graves of Uic fongottcii 
(lead, and glancing on the holly hedge-row peeped down beneath, 
and made still more green, bright tufts of moss hou^-(^ daintily from 
•winter, and going yet onwaid to the solitary showed there the 
new-wrought hc.id-stooe, and Justly, oj. fnau thence |taycd like iv 
welcoming ’ ho«t beside the liomcstcid gyden gate, and only 
climbed from thence upon the cottage .liaten, to lie Jiko a happy 
thought around tlie window of the bride. • 

John was through that garden-gate betimes, oad soon cfttno 
back again with the little trembling creature, still in her mourning 
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^,u*n\CT/ts, ami with head hent down, wceplnrj bitlerly. For more 
than sorrow fur her father was it ? If it w'ns, and slio did John 
Jrunshnft injustice by the lueitist fraction, for ever did it pass 
away wlien, Juliu touching her baud, she looked and behehl the 
lo ad-stonc and the now-turfed grave. For ever did the last relic 
of false pride depart; and, kneeling down upon the turf, she nt^kod 
a blessing on this true and iiohlo man. Then she ro^ and took 
.Iohn’.s arm. firmly, proudly, and looking up int(#'his face with a 
meaning promi .''0 in her eyes, though words uttered it not,^-^. 
wont hriskiv onward \.'ith him to the church, the sun going 
hofore and broadening out a path to the very altar- done. 

It being only a black-handed forgeuian that took a wife, the 
parson did not Imrry ovc'r his ]»roakfast or Sunday’s iiewspa]>cr, 
l>iit getting on his cas.sock pro<’Ooded to work sotnewhero about 
Imlf-past ton o’clock. Looking upon tl»e girl as an evil doer for 
lliiis mingling the funeral aipl marriage meats together, his Avoids 
w i’i i! very curt and wiry, AAhich noticing, the clerk copied as near ns 
possible. But .Tiilm did not eau; a hit ; his “ yes” rang out like 
a stroke from his owoi forge hammer, and Noll’s was as true, 
tlioiigh not so Btern and loud. It being thus late, the ncw\s by this 
lime had spread about the village like wildfire, and people had 
e(uu4 into kheir pe>vs, and chaAv-barons gaped in'at the w indows, 
and some stood in groups in the churchyard, and whispered and 
said “ Pride bad bad a fall,” and that it had been said both up at 
I’aisonago and Hall, that the “Doctor’s Latin and ({reek and 
beggary had come to something in the daughter.” But not a Avliit 
cared ,lohn ; he had got Nell, and he marched into the vestry like 
a sea-king in battle, and signed the book. 

“ Good day, my girl,” said ilie jiarson, when this was done ; 

“ t’m sorry for you ! ” and 
to leave. 

“ i>l^p, sir,” spoke .Tobu. “Do you pity,—^you Avbo are the 
minister of One w'ho taught the great doctrines of love and 
humility to man and Avonian ? Do you pity because an lionest man 
starts up to piMlect u forsaken woman 'c Do you pity because 1 shield • 
a truthtul napivc from the arroganot of pride and wealth ? Do you 
pity one hitliorto scornrd by you ? Do you pity because lioncstlabour 
will give lionest bread? Do you pity because I lift up the desolate 
liAUiig ffum the desolate dead ? If so, pity bu, and see for once a 
Avoniaii true to nature—not to mere coat-colour, or height of 
dwolHilg-housc. Millions jicrish in disease and celibacy for wont 


lifting up his cn'« eck, he Avas about 
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of ibis ennio truth. But not so iu tlih timt to coiuo* Mun to 
woman, right to lahour, truth to truth, God to God —these arc the 
fions.^' xVnd thus saying, John Ironshaft,* almost carrying his 
little wife, departeil. 

There was a inaguificeiit goose, and a great j*him-puddiug, nud 
a damson tart, and a prime custard, all piping hot, ou tho table, 
as the Clnfrch'hell went one. Divers gossips had Jbccii in through 
t)io morning ta,peoj> and pry, nnd retail divers kindly inuondocs 
fresli from tho Hall, hut these were nothing to that winch camo 
■ vith the goose. That sacred bird was Ivtrdly on the table when 
a liorsc was heard to ell ter the yard, some one alighted, nud 
walWffJ»: in unceremoniously, showed it to ho tho “ tender cousin,” 
who luul reeonnnended poverty to T^ady ('rahnose. Having already 
liinclied nt the Hall, he looked witli contomid at tho sacred bird, 
and Mien sat down. 

“I’m not going to stop,” he said, as Nell njiproachcd him; 
“ I am only eomc to tell you, girl, *of my unutterable pity for 
your low taste, for your lilaek ingratitude, for your disregard of 
human tlc^, and to tell you that every genteel relation of your 
fatlier's ha.s washed liuiids of you. And, to lot you know it as a 
punishment. Lady CVahnosc had obligingly accepted your services, 
Vc.s, eight pomtfls a-ycar, tea and sugar, and only your lady,*two 

parrot.s, three eats, and one dog, to attend to, and- 

“Eleanor Irousliaft,” spoko .lohn, very coolly, “ ihi.s is your 
wedding day, and the goose U getting cold, love ; sit dov>n,” 

The gentlemanly cousin was irritated, he turned upon his lied, 
hut stopped.at the do^r, “ There, recollect, I ’ll not even pay one 
of your.falher’s debts; ” and^with^this^indignaut burst of eloquence 
he left. • • , 

The mean and bragging heart meant to pay them not, Nell 
knew; she turned her hrirnining eyes upon her husband^and found 
comfort thcr<*. * • 

JoY» softened down by sor row for the dead, and deeper for the 
very calm this soirow brought, came ns the day dMincd- After 
, a pleasant tea beside the Mazing fire, Ndl, carefully wrapped up 
by John, set forth with liim,*on her way to hi.s liouso. On the 
very threslvold of the homestead, as Ihev bid the Nlcliolses good-bye, 
John said again, “ Only for a plain honv, N^l; ” but the Nieholaes 
smiled, saying th^y were sure she woulti bo happy. • 

It was seven o'clock, and the night bright and frosty, A 
walk of eight or nine miles seemed not long, witli a i »ad as smooth 
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ai\<l liftnl .t«. a J^owllilt^-grocii, tlio liollj hi'dgc'^ captinir tall 
shadow'., like grocu alcove'’, upon the sheeny, silverdifjlitrd road- 
wav, and tlio woodlands elosin<jj it in ‘’unietirnes, und mukinff it 
like a forest path. At length only a hollow lav ladweon thoni and 
tlie wold, when ,]ohn, instead of going on, turned down a deep 
hedged lane, 

*' A nearer,way to our home, Jtdin, I suppose ? ”•^aid Noll; 

“ an<l see, tlieiv's a daneing light, -n l*orgt»l>oat‘th, do you 
call it?;’ ^ ^ 

“ It is a health,” added John, and that was all A.s they got^ 
nearer, Nell could s<m' that it W'.is the*)ight in the window of n 
suli^tantial cottage, d<*ep set in a eoui-try garden, w ith ll^nvill 
croft and orchard, and the w'oodhinds bending round it. To Noll’s 
surprise, ,h)l>n piislnsl aside tlie garden-gatt', then tlie stout cottage 
door, and showed a well-farhislnsl kitelien, u glowing lire, small 
round Biipjxo-table, neatly set, the dear old cat from home, her 
father’s ju't, ha-'klng on flu: hearth-nig, his chair, his favourite 
clock, and many other things. John s.iw the speaking face up¬ 
raised to his, nnd said 

*' Thy liome, .Veil, truly thine. The best 1 have for thee ; hut 
wdthin it, w’e may h(‘ happy.” 

V Mncl^, tuueh greater than I expected, .hjai, thank you. 
Dearest, thank \ou and Nell clung about hiui, weeping with 
dear Joy. 

A peasant woman, from a cottage at some little dislauco, having 
.superintended the lire, and set the supper ^ahlo- -for the good old 
housekeeper hnd returned across the wold wi>ine Imurs-before—now 
retired, and John, taking, off Nellis eloafe and bonnet, jupened a 
door witliin (his Udehen, arid the little, Irendding, 'abtoiiishcd 
creature s.tw before her a sm.xll parlour, vc''' iiimly decked ; her 
father’s few and treasured hnuk^, in .a sm .t quaint rece.M hesido 
the summef lattice,Ids old thusilnd instriimeut-ca.se, his gloves, 
his .<^peetaclo^, upon a littl-’ woik-talde : her plants upon tho ' 
window-.seat.*and her owe <»id bow-pot of riih scented lavender ' 
and summer leaves, upon a little iron bracket .lohn had wrought 
witli swarthy band. • 

•* <di Jofin,” spoke tho little wife, whilst .Tohn’a swjirt nnn like 
a tendril crept round the little ueek, “you have indeed won. You 
know*niv veneration and inv lovo for ouc old man, and vour 
acknowledgment of this, hinds us by tho dearest marriage tliat 
earth knows.” ^ 
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“ T knew this, Nell, ‘>wrtrt wiva^o as I lun. •More trutlitnlly, ami 
more 4ivine]y, tlmu books, ^oont Natnro teaelios, nml in tbo v(»!jr 
anti swelter ol" the for;'c-l>ln,'5l, a niiirhty music can 1 h', iMuml, na 
much shaping itself to temlerocS'i, n.s cxjtrcs.'ing the sternest will 
that justice, in tfu'sc unjust titucs, doth wait An*. Ihit now to 
supper, little biUlo ; and after it, tiie greatest secret of my life.” 

“ Once*Tnore, John, let me lliank you. Nor.do I, nor can I 
tliink, John, tin# marriage of ours a dc.seoration of the d<‘ad.” 

“ IL‘ that said that knew*^ nothing of tliat alneh lie pronches; 

.Duly of a mere rule of wt»rds, tauglit him ¥y eoili 'o' sujx'riors, not 
of the great life, sjdritual, vliieh iuterprotate-^ il-elf to (‘very true 
Utaif** According to such, it is religion to turn forth an o)»hiui iu 
the winter season, to plunder, to claim rights, to Sfl apart by rule 
tho marriage and the funeral meat'' : hut irrcligion to proti ct the 
defeflecloss, to roar a home, to make a festival iiki' nature, of morn¬ 
ing sun and sky after the lapse of lijr night slurs, and through 
our regard to tho living^' sjiiutiially preserve the dead. But a 
change is coming ; ami Time !-> rnlliiig forth it'^ proplict-s and its 
teaclicrH, ” 

After lluj pleasant supjier was over, Shdl, like a true little 
housewife as slie was, cleared n«!i}, looking into the various small 
closets and com^oiiences us she did m, and turning rouyd to ^ohn 
every two niinutes to a.sk some ((uestiou, or tell ^nme newaurprisc; 
and after tliis she sauflV'd the eundlc, and brought .lohnhi.s pipe. 
As soon as this was ‘fairly sdiglit, John went up ht.iirs, and bring¬ 
ing down a .«maU soyty-looking box, placed it on tlio table. It 
was fnstenevl by a 111^0 lia^p and padlock, which .John unlocked, 
and raising the lid, show(j(l NeU segue dozen quir^is of foolscap 
paper, closely written over. It m!is not very (hdieato inannscript; 
some paper was white, and some was bhu‘, and on ilni earlier 
written portion, wlicre every letter was jis straight nn^us^tall tis 
a^pothook, large liinck thnrub murks lay .about like i^iimK. 

“Thee must not look too nicely on this. litth) wife,’"spoke 
John ; “the black muttci.' not, if behind it be a true thought. 

I But much of thi^ was written on the In'artlt, iu tlie tiwelter of tho 
night heat, when everv ton minutes tin fiiniace-majp had to ho 
fed. fThU-before, of course, I was eithci ' yrlookcr or fortiman. 
Ay, here it 1». This very fourth leaf wu.s the one your father 
found me upon the night w’c made acquaintance, (lo l bfc.ss his 
noble licort, XcU^for many a niglit after that b - camo and 
cheered me on, aim pointed tlie way, and bcljKMl to taTue down wy 
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^^ild And ‘■'iva^o nature J till hy nnd Wit l»oc*amo a habit >\It]i 
Mm, little wife, to suy, wlicn asking for this box, ‘ Now, 

John, ilie threat thouc^hta from beliljid the helloes,’ and so on, till 
1( uf to loaf was added, nnd he growing confidential, began to talk 
of j’ou/' 

“ ftf mo ? ” asked Nell. 

“Of you, ‘•woet wife. Of yonr tondornc?*!, and# truth, and 
naluro. Of how yon wore just fitted to soften ,down such a stal- 
.u t sava''(‘, loit th.af you having ‘ genteel notion^,’—and he alway-i 
laughed hugely here, Nell,—he di(l not like to pain you hy oi>pos-^ 
ing them, nor broach any subject thal*tn the end might take you 
from his side.” • 

“ Why not toll me this before, John 'i ” 

“ No, Nell, it comes kindlier now, when your choice of m 
has been n\ado nu<ler other civcum^tatjco'* Before, thi* ni® 
CNpresscd tluougb me rnii^ht l>avc looked as a bribe. Now it i 
otluTTviNO. Nor of this even would T f«ponk and John laid hi 
hand upon the box, “ Ibough it W'ould liavc pleaded much foi me, 
su’cet wife, perhaps.” 

“ It would, iiidecsl, John ; and shown me wliat is quite the truth, 
that /, not you, are honoured by this matter.” 

“ Tut,^ Noll, not .1 hit of that ; a man can t toil w'hether hIs own 
j^parks arc destined to fly higli or not. though it ib something when 
he forges iron words, and has the courage to put them forth like 
the handwriting on the wall.” 

“ And vou have, John, 1 know.” 

“ You’re right, pretty wife, though I fear mo this ginfjerhread 
c has yet to go on awhilc^witlj its j>ap-boat and spoon; hut wt ’ll 
see. As soon as our honcy-moon is over, b'lle bride; you shall 
put a couple of clean shirt.s into my po t, and, like Par‘-on 
.\daui-'. T il set forth to London, with Such, metal as lies xvithin 
here I" ^ 

I « m m * « 

The first imy of February, 18.^0, after two days’ weary per¬ 
ambulation between Tomplo-bar and Bi8hop‘<gatC'*>troet, Jolm Iron- 
shaft, on the third morniiifj after arrival in London, set foitli 
to Mr. J’roof's, the^cal West-end publisher, with ungloved awart 
liauds, a fustian coat, hobnailed shoes, a blackthorn stick, and hi.s 
“CoiiE OF Natitiai. Justice,” tied in a bandana pocket-handker¬ 
chief. L'ity publishers had looked askance upon mefal from the 
forgef but they had told John that Mr. Prooi would publish any- 
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tliinpj; so to this Meofcnas lie set forth. Finding liis way with 
difticulty, if was inulday before the Stnflbnislure furgeman arrived 
in the fashionable street wherein the great hooksollcr dwelt. Six 
or seven carriages wore drawn uj) before tlio door, and ns many 
footmen lounged mnnd the area rails, or in the vestibule of the 
house. I'assitjg these, John wa.s about to enter a sort of office, 
wherein W'grc stationed two or three clerks, when lie was pounced 
upon by an adroit llunkoy, ami ushered into a sffrt of wide hall, 
from which led’it broad ^tone stalreasc. Without taking hood of 
. the questions addressed to him, tliis said geutleniau of jdaiu hlue- 
'"^coat livery disappeared, uot, however, W'iiliuht liiiving Widl survoyod 
o^iV^iwStiek, hoots, hands, and bandana handkerchief, leaving the 
author to walk, or sit, or stand, as best suited his humour. A» 
John was not of the initahlo genus of authors, except when fairly 
rous(^d, he sat J>\Yn on one of the long bcnche.s, and calmly waited 
the leisure of the great king of literature. Hut very curious car¬ 
riages rolled up and di ove aw'ay ; gonUenien, with highly polished 
hoots, and glossy liats and coats, went up Jiiul down this staircase 
as if on easy husino*ts ; and more than all, ladies, old and young, 
flouted by in lieh silk and satin, ami were always ushered down 
again to the very last step by an e.xoossivcly smiling gentleman, 
who as alertly i^t!up]learcd ; the clocks went on, and still John 
Irou-'haft sat there unheotled. At last, jiictty fairly jousedt ho 
luouute*! the staircase and rapped lustily at the first door. This 
w’as opened by a decent-looking man with a pen behind his car, to 
whom John stated his business and the delay, and who very civilly 
hogged the swart foreman to step into his olfiee. Just as John 
was about to do so, awicighhouring door opened, apd the before- 
mcmioiTc.d polite gentleman f:amc^for«li, bowing out a tall, bony, 
blit voiT rieiilv-dressed lady of forty or thereabouts. 

“ Yes, yes,’ spoke tlic polite gentleman, quite loud cnqjigh for 
John to hear, “your last novel W’cnt off e.\trcmely As your 

» ladysliip trulv observes, the aristocratic pen can ulduc gjj'O the 
graceful touch of finish. TIjc ‘herd’ are too grgs.-, loo rough, 
liavc too much Chucun d gouf," anU the polite 

•gentleman here shrugged his shoiddoi's ''umcnsely. 

“ And the, the siftiperod he-ladyship. • 

irtost cerlaiuly,” continued the p i.itip gentleman, *‘your 
ladyship’s * Coijni tto Hetrothed ’ shall not be later than tbo 2thh; 
and Mr. Proof positively says May, for your ‘Fab of a Fan.’ 

KO. X3LXV.—VOL^l. H H 
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Good day. Allow mo, allow mo.” Aad her ladyship passed on 
iu Lyons satin and Genoa velvet. 

Verily, verily man-of iron, both of labour and of soul, yon had 
said “ Affo of ginj^orbread and pap-spoons! ’ and you might have 
added, of national debt, paper-money, funds, pension-list, and 
flashy novels into the bargain, The latter, like mushrooms, could 
only 1)0 nourished by a hot-bed like the first. ^ 

“ Kow, will you otep tins way?” and the civ'd official ushered 
the Bwart giant into the very ])reseneo of^lr. ProtJf liiinself, who, 
rosjK'Ctablo and grave, sat writing at a library table, lie looked _ 
at tho velveteen coat,‘the bandana handkerchief, the unglovcd| 
hands, and then said, “ Well, my man.” ^ „ 

.lohii hogaii to untie the hunclle, and meanwhile to state his 
business. 

“ Indeed! ab ! Well! I never look at MSS. in the first instance. 

You should have left vours in the office.” 

•» 

But .lobn drew a chair, aat down, and went to hu.sinp.ss about 
tho book witli impej-turbablc gravity, to wliich business Mr. Proof 
listened in perfect sileuce, for some minutes, with closed eyes and 
nodding head, and then rung a small hell upon the table, at wdiich 
au adjoining door o])cned, and the polite gentleman entered. 

“ Mr. Snapp,” .«]K>ko Mr. Proof, coolly, “ just hear what this 
person wsJnts. I can’t understand him, and t have an important 
bnsincssdetter iuhand, to Mr. Beaufort Montague, a third edition 
of hi» ‘ Warlike Kniglit ’ being immediately rerpiired.” 

" Step this way,” spoke Mr. Snnpp, to Jolm, peremptorily, and 
untheut a bow. Such business ns yovu have can bo settled 
by me.” t 

It can't,” said .Tobn, '‘for I don’t carry : mgerhrend and 
so, rc-tving hi.-, bundle with the same iinportii- bahle gravity, he put 
on hisJiat. anil walked coolly to the door. Here ho turned, and 
looked hifl^l at Mr. proof. 

" The times are coming, *'ir. when man to man will speak 
civilly, whate.'cr may be th*^’ coIout* of his liands or coat. Ay, 
and a hoidi he re.ad, without being written upon hot-pressed paper, 
or without care whether a carriage or handkerchief brings it.« 
Gof>d day.”‘- And John was gone." 

The second nightraftor this, John’s long walk was endc®, and 
he turned into tho hedge-girt lane wherein his cottage lay. NelPs 
liateniug ear recognised, in a nuiiuto, his iron tramp, and there, 
upon tho tUrcshuld, she stood to receive liim. ^ 
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“ Now,” said John, hoartlly, after his first hugo hug was oTcr, 
“ put by this box, little wife, and let mo have soiuo supper and a 
pipe. It is, as J told you, Nell, an ago of •■gingerbread ; never¬ 
theless, one wherein much good work caubo done, as you shall sec! ” 
♦ 

Time ])as rolled on as nncoasingly as the fumaee-maw gapes 
and hung«j^rs, as the bclebing flames aro bright, i»r black, or lurid, 
or like the burning bu^h. or still more sacred pHflar—ns uuccas- 
ingly as the judlton floM pours forth into angular rigidity—aa 
, uncoahlngly as tho roar keeps on, as the anvils ring, as the pita 
give forth, as the roadway and tho tramway are full of life—oa 
uumijijpgly as labour is developing tho grandeur of its roauurces 
andtho spirituality of its laws ; so tliat it is now full forty years, 
on this ])iight June day, siuec the “ Warlike Knight" reached its 
third^edition. That has perished -with its myriad ephemeral 
brethren. Not a figment is left of them ; not a pinch of their 
mushroom dust! whilst all that icaa of nature is still young, 
divine, and infinite in its touchings of human lovo and human 
brotherhood! And the time is come and coniing for tho truo 
Exaltation of the Pen in its great dcmocratie and political 
relations. Ob, glorious time ! Thank Cod for it! Thunk God 
for it! ^ ^ 

Across this wold, now still more covered with hug(>famacca 
and forges, troops of well-clad working men, waggoiifi, gigo, 
and carnages, all popr onward to one huge building of Cyclo* 
peaii labour, by its twenty lurid throats, and yet largo enough 
witlml to receive a gathered multitude. There arc amongst this 
multitude. '\>’'arpers nmkweavers, dvors and dre.s.sers, from Glasgow, 
Paisley,* Leed.'i, Manchester', in^-wdrkers, plntc-w'brkorB, bur¬ 
nishers, designers, from Shelfield, llirminghain ; dalemen, pitmen, 
woodmen, from Peau-forest ; tra*lers, sliopknapcrs, 

gentr}', clergy, really-ennuhlv d men of privilcg*‘d aristo^lcy; and, 
greatest yet of all, the great inimeaHurable priesth^l c| tho 
popular mind, hero with tie n '«t, to do service befvo the groat 
altar, and say All Hail to 'Ji niuH and Pemoeracy, as mighty and 
^8 infinite as the (’yclopoan blast that taught it, and revealed 
itself unto itself by tau^iinff th^ ^‘‘oivhut Nature! 

It i^ftho whim of tlic man, John Ironsh lit, ft) receive this depu¬ 
tation of his counticss worshippers in the very roar of thifl^,sw'art 
power itself, that all may know what he was, what he io, and the 
mightiness of the p^er he has ever worshipped ! 

n n 2 
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In tills some himdroU feet long, and very many broiul, 

tlio floi>r sanded, and on one side the sweltering furnaces (lliov^eli 
on this great (lay of fii.stival coniparntively idle) a |>laironu !*■ 
raised ; and on this, when the multitude arc fairly wedged rounvl. 
sjmee scareidy left for many enthusiastic speakers, is seen John 
Jron.-ihaft, giaiit-liinbed, but grey-haired, and somewhat dccivp.t, 
from Ills untiring lalmur of body and mind,—for b(\_ has doio- 
(lod’a work witli bofli, and that manfully ; for, though possos^-iU* of 
where ho stands, and of streets of honsos, ho has been, more or 
less, a swart worker i(i tlie present hour, and hut a leadei in the 
groat army that, nobly and daily serves by'thceiM’ntial and prlinaM.I 
eonditiou of nature. Yes ; though possessor of this honjfc^^^b, 
ftuhstance, he has not SQt himself apart as a eajtitallst, but has 
distributed it through high and well-paid wages ■-tbrough untiling 
Borvico in rarliamont and Itomoeratic Leagues—tlirongli j).'}ti lt>t- 
ism to bis eonntry; not asking pereentage for this thousand lu re, 
nor s('eurlty for the thouSHiiud there—through leeturca, throngif 
schools, llirongh bettci'-rogulatcd dwellings — through being a 
brother to bis br()tber men ; and yet be,>l, and yet truest, through 
genuine s<'r\ieo hy an iron pen ; and by and through those things 
develojiing two of the great truths of the “ Coming rioformativm 
Tlntt the individual constitutes his country, and fan have no true 
interests‘apart from it; and that politics can he no more separated 
froin n genuine literature than truth from truth. Tftnrfdn’, 
highest order of intellect is iireessarUu the .priesthood, nds^tfoivd 
fo teach the .\uhlime atuf cver-adnnicing doctrines of onicard Time ' 

Afti'i' some speaking, the multitude listeiting eagerly, and Ji lm 
Ironshafl standing forth willi seven young And stalwart men—the 
sons of that small Nell—a grodp of working- men < ome. forward, 
and reverently nncovonng honietliing they hri'i:.'* show neither 
gold i.v/r silver, hut fi>ur or five folio volumes, m.*gnificently bound 
ill \elluni,^j|»e cover'edges deeorateu with filagree of light brouzo 
worki* iSome one, priest hms [f, tb-'u opens the cover of c>n<‘ 
volume, and -all behold, magnlticcnth printed on the fly-leaf. 
“ Tlu^ \Vork.‘( of Jolin Ironshaft, the Priest of the Now Ago, and 
the llunianitios of Nature. Printed and Presented by the Work-'' 
ing Classes‘'of Ids Country.’^ 

John takes the volume, and, giant-nerved even as lie is, in Ihn 
his seveutletU year, his voice falters like a sobbing child*s. 

“ This festival was, as I had hoped, men andl brothers, more 
dedicated to the honour of our new'and most im^nificent democratic 
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litcmtunj, than personally to me one of ifs assistant servants; 
otherwise I should have iledined the apparent eixotism of receiving 
sueh a gift before such an as*»eui.hly. Jlnt, tliaiiking you heartily 
fm- this touching and almost subliino evidence of yiair jieraonal 
devotion to me, 1 thank yon more for your recognitli»n of great 
piii'ciph's—fur this f.t?*ong e^ulence that I jjavii s]M>ke.n truth, and 
you have received it as such. As I have ofteii'told you in our 
Taxaiinn and Ifuivorsa^SiitFragc licagucs, there was a <lay when 
til'' Mjerc.'5t ojiheineral tradi, so it applainlod or disseminated con- 
ventional ot aristocrnticalopinion.s, nas eagerly re(a:i^ed. Fe>v or 
the giant hrood of truths were allowed to lieavo themselves 
up fiuin the depths of the I'coplc.; and mostly, when eonilescciuh 
ioidy addressed, it was no more than to pander to their grossest 
ta.'Kjj'. and worst ignorance. That dit}' is ]iasse(l ; and literature, 
oHee (h'hased to us, is, nud will be, cialted hu us. We shall ub.'iorb 
the ai istocrntic elements, and receive ail into that grand sovereignty 
*'f di'iiiocmcv which lefiisos no truth. VVe arc bcffinning, and we 
shall ultimatelv hear most marvellous and original mu-dc, from tlio 
ncir of the furnace, from the flying of the shuttle, from the stroke 


of the l)ammer|and tire spade and tiro axe ; w'c shall know that 
from darkness ihc divinest lights have to sblm*.” 

‘•John I ron.shaft, in you >\e see tlris spiritual light,laufdred 


voicc“-‘ crv. 

“ Xo, no ; a man may do good work, my friends, without being 
a prophet. All I want to persuade you is, of the wonderful 
poetry tliat lie.s hidden in tlic eonnnon humon heart, and liow, liko 
tlie molten Mream heffruyour sight this moment, It may hoinotddcd 
at wiU-*>;by bud tcatiiers aufl bad pohtical in.stitutions into evil— 
by fearless prophets, who count tho signs of Time, into all the 
grandeur and progress that Time refjuires. Thus, oitlionkJjoing, 
as 1 have said, thi| prophet, 1 have now tbrqiigh fifty ieara of my 
life endeavoured to speak and act as a man. The rdar yo^ hoar, 
taught me the ahsolutenr'ss of tlris manhood ; I hgurd it ask for 
justice ; I he.'rrd it delicately nhisper truth ; J heard it s,ay things 
• of luiniaii hrothrrhood and mercy made ueiivc ; I heard it say, 
Political Iniustiei' o-xists, and they that In ar my voic» poured from 
the 3&ui of Labour must convert this int» Jmsticc. Thus 1 have 
wt.rked against taxation, gold monopoly, and for Buffr^e and 
advanceil education. And 1 thank God I have worki d. Tthank 
O^kI I have workej^w'ilU swart hand and giant arm. 1 thank God 

that what now lies here magnificent in vellum, was bred behind 

» 
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tlioso l»olloTrf: ill soot ami darkness. Protn such darkness lot 
diviner liffht than inmc yet shine. And yot, forgive me hero for 
heiiiig egotistioal; this darkness might have never shown true light, 
hut for one that l>©camo mine—the niotlier of these sons. fShc it 
was that softened my rude nature, and led mo to tlic semco I 
have done ; and evoTudocs siill, though the summer fljjwors wave 
over her, my friends, and in winter time the holly leaves.. 

Tlio world knows the love-story that know ; and many a 
jtilgrimagc has been made, thi.s very summer's morn, to the lonely ^ 
grave and the first homo of that nobie love. Many here look 
down to button-hole in coat and waistcoat at the t(mchi|»^mi^n 
there carried, of a true 'ivonian, and a noble man, whose history has 
become the, world’s. John Ironshaft know's this, and sees this. 
Wore touching than all the rest is the strong evidence that hijlivcs 
in the popular heart! lie or she who lives there has some hope of 
immortality! * 

Tliore is much to say; hut John cau say no more. Others now 
come forward and speak of his groat life, its acta, and hCrvice; 
iinil one concludes his speech thus, with a quotatiou from a pen that 
has npi-cnd truth throughout the ivorld : *' Not tfut of those, on 
whoni systems of oducatiou have exhausted their culture, comes 
the noipf:.! giant to destroy the old or to build the new ; but 
out of unhandselled savage nature, out of terrible J^ruids and 
Borserkirs, came at last Alfred and .Shakspeare.” 

John Ironshaft is as grand as Alfred was ; and time has yet to 
allow whether nature was in him as great tffe Shakspearc ; but at 
least we here Icam that the time is come for the BJtALTATlON ov 
TUB Pen, ' - 


l^ooifejs. 


Tan BACHKtoa or the ALniNv. By tJie Author of the « Falcon Family.** 
1 Aol. post 8vo. 'chapman A Hall. 

A Warning To Wives. By the Author of Cousin Geoffry.’* 8 Tols. 

• post 8vo. T. C. Newby. ^ 

Jank JSjre ; an Autobiogi»pby, Edited by Currer Bell 3 vola. post 8vo. 

Smith, Elder, A Co. 

If anything w*ere wanting to show the futiH^y of criticism, the 
tsontinuoas crop of novels would suffice. They are chopped up in 
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cl;iilv, wot^kly, monthly, and quarttMly pnlilicathflis, yet, hkt; docks in a 
fiul I, or unfortunate eels in a fiylng-pan, they retain their vitality,-—a 
vitality, hd ns ln)pt!, at liMst as rt:;gards th«> eo],*.’, more nmtimlar than 
(sensitive. Complex as the nature of hamaii affjiiis is. and multitude 
nous as the [»hases of liunian hte. they have had oppoitunity of being 
shown ill all their stiikiug teatures in th«^(» voluminous juNiductionss. 
But then, ^ose writers do n«a eoiihno Ihcmselves to human nature an 
it is, nor even to what it lni^;hl or should he ; niiy tin ii ingredient« 
w ith the iiuaingrwity, hulj^iot witli the harmoiiious result, of the kftlei- 
doscope, No\efs. we fear, like the ladies, areoidiiig to l>i. Johnson’s 
iiiforniaiit {rid*' Boswell), were made to please, and therefore claim to 
be exempt from any otln^ tc'sl ih.Hi that ^hnh shall apply to this 
Making ourseKt's the test, we pronounce them all signal 
lailuros : for \\holhc*r they aim af the philosophical, the scienLific, tlie 
social, the exciting, the sentimental, oi the tiomic, they v/eary one with 
the same formula, bore one w ith the same jihrahes, and outrngo one 
willf their indestiuctiblo solf-complaccncy and iiwpoitmcnl jiryuig into 
human nature, blunting the edge of our susoeplihihties by crawling 
over every circumstance of existence, .atid smearing with then slimy 
descriptions the bright frtco of nature itself. Tliere have b(<en men — 
peihaps we ourselves, in the fond imju^rtinence of youthful unthu> 
siiLsin,may have done w>—who declare that though “sitting at the fire¬ 
side, we niightj climb the nioiintain or delve into the niiiu:, might 
traverse the onlimelled plain,’’iSic, " V^ew the jiyiamids in all 
their hoary inaj<iif.y, or to w'alk through the Ktreot>j of ain'iont 
&c. “ Comprehend life and human character in all’•Hs variety, 

wiLiiout running the risks of temptation,” he. &r. But 'this i« «Ui 
humbug- wc can use.no oUioi term-—and ari.sos from tlic same motive 
that provides a perfect aulutiiiitute for silver. There is nothing can be 
a substitute for the seal thing ; and the man wlm heafis up albaU 
litei-ature as poor a%he xsho heajis up alliata plate. After all, it is 
not like its original. The life of^nov^ds, luiwcvcr well drawn, is not 
the life bf nature ; and ill drawn, ^ is a poor, greasy. fKiverty-stricken 
looking thing—not so good fu, iron, because it is ctoilinnaliy praujnting 
to the mind tlie supenor artic’*- «.• 

Whither, then, n nds this dntrii^c against tjovels I ^’louhl fietion 
he obliterated from our hter.dore { No; we do not gn so for with 
Pfoto. Good fiction is a goc i f’amiir-ir cfcatuie ; but the waiiiy flood 
that is continually iwmring on the town, wid. al.-ts! counfry, is doteslable. 
W^iold that the huittance could lie abided- ’» is a sad cliaraobjristic of 
the age that it lias no modesty j no aiifirotvch t>' self-knowledge. Kvery 
one jrho has been through IJualey Murray’s grammar, iftid, alas! loaiiy 
who have not, think themselves entith*d to perfietiate a novel or a 
tragedy. Every one heated with a dbf>rdered fancy is no ktnger 
satisfled with reading, hut must attempt to write a romance. And, 
unfortunately, foifore begets failui'f^; lor the question is no lon^^r ^ 
tested by high mduels. hut is, whether the writer omnot do aomeih^ 
quite as good as^imething that is very bad. On no other principle 
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can wo Wcount for tht multitmlo of bad iiovcIh daily isRuod. Theio 
art* uiid<»ul)t«(lly infinite def;rt*e8 from good, tolerable, b.ad, to nneinlur- 
able. And if they wbre not so numeious, wt; could alford to wiugh 
with scruples, and forbear towauls tbo inodiocvi'. As it is, tboy \viU 
all Hoou be confounded togethei, and < 1 j 1 « ]»oition of litertiLure lull into 
the Contempt it was liehl in behne Scnlt, and those he incited raised it 
into osliination, 1 he Klizabethan drama lasted in its piitu^* but about 
fifty years; but t/hu jfui'ee volume luivel will scarcely roach .such an 
age, reckoning even from l.Snu, 'riu' hii/orical nJvel has already 
ceast'd, and the romantic is fast folhjuim; it. How long our drawing- . 
looms and kitchens will i-upply scf'ues ami iriiisactions i> m.ons to lie 
proveil; hut judging hum the ndteiation oT the same cliaratMi r,«i, and 
almost the same language, wo should imagine not teiy long; « vxiifcil,*! 
events, they would be confined lo that mdiscriiimiuLing class v\ho 
Tcceive fiction, not as an exponent of human natui'', Imt a-, a veritable 
truth itsidf. These “ swcUipg spirits'’ will always leijuno some 
exciting pahulum fur their fiercely-buiimig souls; hut, liowever iiuiiUM- 
ouH, wdll never be able to give a characlor to, ta sustain such wiitiiigs 
as, a genuine class ol hleraturf;. 

The three works at the head of our article have fallen on evil times ; 
had tlioy come carliei into (he field they would have commanded some 
attention, more cspt'cially the first and the last. 

“ The llachelor of llic Alltany ” is a work of great irotcnsions, being 
written Avilh a satirical «>lMert, and very mcicilf»ssty attacking all 
mali'Ts that seem objectionable (o tho author. N**t loat tins is done in 
an ill-iiaHiicd siiiiit, though with a sell-coin})lacciu‘y of stylo, that, 
makes on'e doubt if the writer may not be as vulnerable ns the mimer- 
ovra objects of his atUmks, The book seenvs to be written in a patrouis- 
lug tonu, and Avith a Hu Oracle stylo, that makes it, (liough exceedingly 
clover, somewhat offensive. l>ouhtl('ss the autlun is one who ha« 
read and ohserved much, and even tlionglit gmnl dejtl-~80 much, 
that he seems ahove his subject.# He has consi-l; :able poAveis for 
describing social life and charaAei, though all ’■ ’s de.ycnptions are 
tinged with a Mucastic tone, tli.at deprives them oj much of their forcQ. 
The r.ttrraUve is exceedingly real—enriously so; indeed, so much so, 
that one scarcely thinks it right fhat the virtues, errors, foibles, and 
jtoculiasitios "should bo .so exj^t-d to public gaze and animadversion. 
The Spread fayiily, particularly', must he exceedingly uncomfortable at 
being thus drawn from the w'avm repose of their co.sy family circle, to 
he exposed to the impertinent reniaiks and acquaintanceship of cve^ 
du ty gent who can pay threepence for the loan of their Jii.stoTy'. We 
are not quite” .sure thk this continual attraction of attention ^0 the 
idiosyncracies of chaiicter is productive of social good. It tends either 
to loat,! picn to a continual watchfulness of their neighbours, and ulti¬ 
mately cither to a hardened state of inditfercnce to all opinion,* or to an 
endeavour to obtain n uniform manner an<l exti^nal conduct, which 
ahall dwarf or conceal the natural inclinations. 

The ^ moral of the sttiry is likely to be popnk'fr, for it is a AA'am- 
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iny to bichflov.s ; showing lhaf, however they mav Jifeh in sin^^h: 
hli'K^eclriowh to avoid the cares ainl anxieties of nianied life, (he) cannot, 
CM*a)>e the common lot. Mi. Ikuker, the iladielov of (ho Alliany. lu 
avoiding the nuisance of sons and dautr^teijj (as lu; deems (hem), falls 
into (he gicater evil of ncidiews :unl nieces ; is carried into p.nliament 
^^ga^n^t Ijis inclination ; and. after eiuhning a vavii'ty of amioyances, is 
obliged to^seek a relief in marrying a clever smart young lady. Amidst 
much clever observation and ‘^aica.stic sketchml| hurticler, theie is 
occasioii.'illy a ts^n h of fV'ce and an\uidity; as where Mr. iJailur is 
gravely said to liave ealb'd loi a letuin ot the nunibci of lines (|iii<led 
from Viigil imm the Kevululion of ICrSM 4liiwns\aiils. This is not 
satire, but folly. ''J'he pantomime joke, too, of a )outli dros.sjng him.self 
g|hr’^' -jtB'kass, and alarming a vhole company, is cmned to an absurd 
extreme, - an imitation of »Sjno]I<-tI, uiihont his huinnur. The nriterof 
this novel, in lii.s “ Kalcon Family,” was Vj om notion greatly over- 
rat(d , ve do not deny liirn conhidergblc fib nis, and all nccesKaiy 
acqiftu incuts ; but he is hi oral to ptostueness, ami \:e\\s things Ironi 
so saponor a height, that he cat'ls a kind <»f bhadow of contempt on ins 
own creations. • 

“A Vt'arniiig to M'i\eb” is by a veiy ditfoienr kind of ]M>rsitn t'‘ llie 
foiegoing writer; veiy inferior in knowledge, powci, and iibsmaticm, 
but yei, tliiuich absurdly e\li;ivagiin( (m the wlndo, in(>ie pb'asing and 
nioic sociable, jln the " VVariiuii' to M'ltes’’ we ha\e noililiig like 
tlie ])• lliicul lanfuaga of tlie “ IVicboioi of the Albany , ’ but flu-ie i.s 
an e.inie'nt impu!^i\ones'', howevt r fio.jiioni ly wrong in its diioctioii( tliut 
li.'u^ it.s merit, d’lie rhaiactirs an- ovi ichaie* d with the grt^*eMtt:xng- 
geiation ; the incidents an- biougbl about without .skill of* ail;'the 
villains are darkcnc'l .so as to lose tin ir icsemblance to modem men 
and w'omeii ; and tfte salivo is of that coarse nature which meieJy con- 
si.sts in attaching the twhiBt inolive.s to coiuiii profesMons and occupa¬ 
tions, and fio bringing|into disieputo a chuss of einploymenfs latiier 
than a of cbaiactcr. ikll il|is is^veiy bad and \wy distressing 

to have to read ; but there i.s in it^ her«lles.s dashing kind ol Kpiiii, 
with a knowledge and genuine admiration of what m good and light, 
that, 111 some measuie, make amends for Us egregious artistit'^iJftndcrs. 
The writer (a lady) evidently has taken Mn«, tion' as hV model, and 
manifests tlie same detiance ol cu'lical ojdnioii; the aaiflo H(i|rig but 
coarse delmeation of characfei ; and (he same reckless (|i€icgar-fof the 
means of producing an edective lesult. 

“Jane Kyre, an Auloldography,’’ is super, u bi either of (he tw’o 
previous novels, and rontams %> much that i i ♦ sli and gorid, and twj 
evid^tly reveals thi' t-xpenenees of a thoughil and rc^cctive mind, 
that we almost wish to omit it from a notice, preluded by such a 
general condemnati-Jii of this .sip^'cies of liteiature. In tho auto¬ 
biography rests the chief merit of the work ; and we ar»‘ b.ciiued to 
thuik much of it veritable biograpliy. It is evidently the work of a 
young author, thoilgh not of a very young person \ and mo all know 
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lluit. thf firNt wovkfi ofViitors of fiction oinbrace not only much of their 
exjioncnce.s, hut JiNo much of thuir adventures. It has that stronp aud 
I»ovverful interest which arises from truth clenrly develojx^d, and from 
that strorip delineation of charactorMics evidently derived inimediulely 
from individnalh, and not the refoilt of lookiii}^ at human nature 
thiou^di ‘‘the hpectticlos of lukoks.'* It has also the hiults of young 
autliorship. To create^emotion in the readei is t«m mucl^ the aim, 
especially in the litti^potimn of the heroine’s careei, vhete the sl/jm 
hu'c* of tragedy is thiown into the exfravaJ^nt contritions of melo¬ 
drama. It is, however, a woik of consideialtlo merit, and il one-tenth 
of the works of fiction cirniained the powei of writing that this does, 
we should not have thought it ni'cessarv to pietace our remaiks hy such 
n decided condemnation of this kind of literature, when coiiMAMwdiigs 
a class. 


Thk Liri; or pKitci Iha^ur, .‘sur.u.F.v. Hy Thomas Mt ilwm. 3 vols. 

Uvo, 'I'. C. Newby. 

“ yeais liavr ^.ajtsed since Siielley was withdrawn from 

the wot hi, and no record of him remains save fugitive notices scattcri'd 


ahoul 111 periodicals.'’ Such is the (»pening sentence of Ah. Alodwin’s 
hook, and .surprising it scorns, ioj of no one has there lieeti moie conti¬ 
nual talk, nor is thr-rc any one frodier in the memott', tiian the noble 
Milijeci of this meruoi) Mr. Alcdwin also statt's tfJnt he concludes 
Alrsh Shcllev “ luus uhandoiuHi, if she over fonnedHhe intention of 
oxcculin^ this labour of love.” With these excuses, Air. Aledwm goes 
on lo Htafo his owm qnalifications for the ta.sk; and certainly, if long 
and iniimalc acquaintance and friendship, extending from school- 
lellovvship to the latest hour of ♦Sluilley’s young iifh, can fonn a qiialifi- 
cation, he has it. Other (pialitieations, howevos, are necessary to fnlly 
uurol tluj actual existence of a nmn »o gifte^and characterised »*s 
S helley. ’I'he life of a jioet is ever a petilou* tuide^ < iking, cvCgpt willi 
those gentlemen who imagine, !»cfWiuse (here is liUie to narrafte of out¬ 
ward adventuro. that there i.s nothing to tell. Mr. Atedwin does not 
IndoniL this dull and exploded ciass of biographers; he feels and 
knows, that^ibe life cf .in exaltrd a genius as Shelley ha« a apiritoal 
fctoiv fjhat far exetH'ds in import auce any more physical adTcntures. 

AV eiiave ccrt,iinly not had for tW'o hundred years an author, whOyin 
I'll short a life, .and with so companitively few W'orks, produced «uc^ 
gi*v\t mental revolutions A\'e perfectly remember the firet effect of 
his daiin^ WTitings,—the glow it cot?inittnicated to the generous and 
nusophislicated hearts of the young, and the terror and epnste^atiem 
it spread on those WK> exist mentally, as 'well as in manners^ only 
coiueuvioiially and superstitiousiy. In hi.s ow'u Temarkably worldly 
ianuly his enunciations must ha>'e been like the aliock of an earth¬ 
quake : and it is only wonderful that, in their consternation, they did 
not proceed to even hatslvcr courses with him- 
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U e are ihankful to the author of Uiii biof[faj»hy for renowinp ouj' 
{•onsifJeration of this noble author, wln' has not y('t had full justice 
done tft luru, eiiher as a man or a po«‘l. A wcuhar selmol of literature, 
inrprepnatod with the lopral dogmas of the last age, at the lu-st, but 
damn with faint praise, and mingle their poor laudations with 
lamentations of what they term the vagueness and dreaminess of his 
conceptlo^s, and the want of coiujdetoncKs u^iis poerns. Those Icsist 
scholastic in then ideas, and more impieKsi?lkabW in their nature, 
ackiniM ledge hrtn fully a%l fervently as a true poet ; iK'rhaps, W’ltli the 
exce]iti<»n of Wowlsworili, the only one ol his contemjiornries truly 
inspned oitli tlie l.wuily divine, lie is, us, the only writei of 
modern tinies who has Teproduced, in its slieiigtii as well us its 
lpVKh», the rliytiim of the .Shaksjieau au era. His numbers are 
Kweetei, jullej, and more \anous m thmi excellence tliau any wc know 
of on tins sido the Itestoratioiu lie, was equal in pown to that age, ami 
a kindred genius; no inntalive, no spcoml-hand repioducer of their 
ideat, forms of speech, or sounds, hut, formed by Naluic of the saiue 
material'*, he gave breath and being t«) equally magnillcent cou- 
cppiions. * 

lint he was also great as a man,—indionilable in his expression of 
his (i\vn iii^lh ; .sufceptihio in tile liighest degree of all the eiiiolions of 
our .species; licjievuletit, and synipailietie, and bountiful as .Natuic 
herself. ^Vhal|Yer mav be the com^uitional burns and doetrines he 
attacked ; Intw^er he may have utter'd and givmi shaju- to the doubts 
and tears whiclf lia\e darkened idikc tlic minds of .s.uuts and fdiilo- 
KOjilieih, Luther and V(rltaiTo. St. Aueustine and JM.ace^e was at 
heart truly religious, w-oiNliipping vjitueand beauty as ni.si‘parahle| and 
bending every thouchi to the exaltation and amelioration nl mankind, 
TJie present volumes were not nc‘ode<l to cleai' the fame and display 
the ]>rightn»‘Sb of this ^ftrd man ; but Uicy are pleawmt ps memomiu 
of one it is'delightful i^) be minutely acquainted with As a critic, wt 
do not.tliirik Mr. Medwin vef}' prorfouud or ncuh-, nor doeu he quite 
penetrafe to the grandeur and gri’^ltness of bis fru'ud'w viewts. The 
moat nstoni»hing pK>of of Hhelii'v’s geniu.s and goodneirs w'as his effect 
on Uie wilful, pow^erful, but <^ 'liish llyrun. Hi« acquirenWnfs were 
great, and he cultivated hia genius in every maiincr, trailing hi.s moral 
and apiriinal nature rigidly and even aeverely. The fmlowi^ ia the 
account of hu pursuits at Oxfo;<l ;— i, 

** Shelley was an indefatigable student, freipn-'itty dcs'oting to his bonks 
ten or twelve hotirti of the da), and parFof Uie ni/hJ, The ttl»»oiq>tion of his 
ideas by readiug, was lyieouie in fiini a curious pb<.(100101109. Tie took in 
soveu^or eigiit line# at a g}%uce,atui his miud neizeosfdie wnsc with a vclodty 
equal to the twinkling of an eye, Ofurn wouM a single word 01 dde him at 
once to comprehend the meamug of the sentonee. lib tnemoi} «as prmlj- 
gioos. lie with the i»aine fidelity ussiiniiated, to use a tnedi^ term for^ 
digestiun, tlie ideas acquired by rioting and those which he doiived from 
reflection or eonve^Uou. In idioit, he possessed ttm memory of places. 
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vMd’ils, ;*nil rmur(‘s. Not only dij ho fall up ohjoct.s at will, l ul 1:8 

t)jun ill tlio niiiid, ill tiu' wi'iu* hmnttiorin, uini with iho UglU'* utiil 
I'oloiii--, jii N\lii<-h tlK'v hail'iipix-jitrd tohiin at particular incrm.-nt-^. lie collect* '! 
tint onl^s the gist ol’llic thougliis^ii iho hook wlK-n-froin they wore tak'‘ii,hut 
cU'ii tho rhM[)().-*itiou of Iuh muiI at the tiriio. TIum, hy an imhoarcl of laculiy 
,iinl privilege, ho coiihl r'liac" tin pni'jrn-.ss and the' mIioIo oouivo of hi '4 
i.ijoginalion from tho most anoiiiitly .skolelud nlea, down to its last develop. 
iMi'iil. Ills hrain, hahiUji^isl Irom oi'rliost youth to the ooniplioj^sl tia elia* 
111 on of human toiTeH/fli-'-tt from it.s lieli atruetiire a crowd of adnmuhlo 
iiuagts, lull of lo.'ility and Icoshiiess, with \vh>^li it was eontinnally mir- 
luvi'd. II'- oovil'l thioxv a veil oxer his eyes, iiii'l tiiul'liitiiK II in a (‘co/itm 
' 0('(0'f/, wherx' all the fi-atiR’es of ;v seem- were is nhired in a fin-m niur*' 
jiiiro and poi*feet than they had Ir'cn originalfy pissiiiied to his i vuriial 
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^Vo are glad of this hiogr^^pliv, ns it will tmi'l to turn all'-ntion to tho 
nold”'! of onr Irdev )>oots ; iMi-.iiing ;i liiidioi idt.il than tho jn-aolical 
teiidencv of tho lime < ngotulors ; .and <‘potting a sloro-hoii^o ul#si5g- 
’"stions, thoughts, and iitleMiioes, nhomn* niay in- xMonght a new 
nuay of ml<Ue. t-i. l mm-, to ^e turned against, th*' ronveidiunalities, 
mitniths, ari'l oiiiMg.oU'- wtiuigs %xith which modem society is 
tj'iuesjsed. 


Thk Sinixsi-i.xui; Soeu'.nV rxrrr.s Vol. .1. .oiidon :lThi Shaksponro 

a S(K-iifv. • 

^ * 

Tiif- ‘Kiid volume that the .Soomly has printed of Mi.xcellanooiis 
papers i.s/wo think, iho nuisi ouloi taming ; ami tho puldieation of 
such a piisoollany will pro\o nmro attiaclive to luanv of llie loadois of 
Nluikspx’a)o and Jidjinuis of the (dd diama thaiiHhe iiioro i lahuralo 
reprints issued by the Soon ty. In this volume<hore are twenty-throe 
ditferont arliclt-s, all of them illustrating enhor^dil habits, y-ustonis, or 
poetry. iSoino of them ate vaJuaUt* us fonlinumg, hv d'K'winestls, the 
old usages ruhtmuary (o the tluviR^x', and wliich lif'' Kitheito’escaped 
the aigilaiioe of oui most indiistnous antii]iuu«s. i ho most impovtimt 
ot Uie;*e'*‘is a patent, is-'-iied by tiio Tniwu, gi\ing voiy oKtraordi- 
narv, and, infteed, nneonstilulional j»ox‘ers, to Tylnev', tfio Massltr of 
the Kovels, to enlist, as* it wu're, ig’iy persons, wingers, or others, that he 
'.night tninlv advantageous for the perfoimancc of theatrical exhihitions 
l*t'liue the Cxxuit. Thore is also given, by the same contnhulor, '* The 

iginal patent for tho nursery oi‘ acu*rs'and actresses in Chailes the 
*Sci‘Oiuljs limo.” Several ot the papers illustrate pn.ss.agos in Shak- 
''p'*nio and th^ other ijJ^d plays of the period,—and other events the 
httlo known lives t>f our old poets The most interesting of these is a 
papei hy; Mr, t’umiinghain, bringing to light several events in the life 
vd N.l^h 3 the pniso i-atinst.'ind pwt. Nor is it wiihout criticaj mtirlos, 
atnongM whicli wx' may particulaiise IMiss Zornlin^s Igipors on Jack 
C’ldo, e.ml a j-tid moie inteiesliiig one on Hamlet’s cbniiuct to Oplieiia. 
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Tlio ropnut of “ S.ilni.'K .'iiol Ht niinplivoiiitn'i,” tlio 

writor of the pnjvr tinnks—f;^l^o!y to l’'i;uu'!s l^ ayrnoni, is a valualtlo 
contiibutioii. It is a hrautiful pooiii. and it wa*'dosirnlilo that it should 
la) acocssildt* to the leader in .1 rorteet aud loadable form. Thin poem 
alone vonld render tlio volume T.ajii.nhie. 

The most intoroslinj, of iht' prose atneles is by Afr. Payne Collier, 
“Cti the earliest (^|iiaito odiiions of the IMri'^s of Sh}ik.s[ie?iro.” lie 
Very j’lstljj s.'iy.s iliat a {,00,-it many intoroiua'smre to be drawn f’lom the 
observation of tin' oni^mal editions, and mot?^'Sjiefjallv a.s iolmiJs 
I hojr tillo-pa!;es» In il;^ jmsenV paper lie lias K'printed, 111 their 
oiitinal state, as i^L.aid the <i/,e and <Ii'-p«‘sition o| ih»' typt', the old 
4 piaito title j-ap s • a'l'i has lemarked on (moh in a very ingenious 
maniiei, with no o\ti-iii*e sjieciilalion, hut with a shmwdness that 
aJ».av.^k-’ejis wnliin ile homob of f.iir ami plain dednetion. Several 
curious cueiinei.inee''aie thus weiuln-d : h’li'-t and foiemosl^ the 
strange Inil ineonttovi ilihh' fart, tlrn i'liiv ^eventeen out oj ihiity-sjx 
of hi^ pl.iv s wen* ever seen in piiul l>y« tins most wonderful vviitor— 
he leaving niiu-tei'n to the haAiidous casualties of manuscript. What 
can l>e thought, after thi.s, of the numeioim gentlemen who now rush 
into punl without a ch/Uie»i of hciiig jfl'rfoianed, or a clianci' of ever 
de-seiAim: to he so .\mongst ntlni leinarkahlo ciiriunslances eon 
iietMc'I wifl^llu- puhlication of his |^a}s in his liftdiine. aie the hup- 
lm/"i!<l >v\ (tmji that is made, and\)ie .strange penods thev vveje 
pnh'ihlied in, li !'eems to iis s'l callous, tii.it wc give the tidlowing 
summarv ■— * 

In fie ye.u 1 .^ 17 , tlo.^ eaihe.si d.ite yet dmcoveied, Shakspeuic* ♦leing 
tin'll thiitv-thiee veai.s old, ware jtuhlnhnl flti'ee, \i/., ; n<s*jeo ami 
Juliet ; Knli.ild the Socotid ; llich.'iid the Tllinh 

In l.Otm, tvv'o. Y;Zf: Henry the Fourth, Parti.; IiOv<''s Hahoin 
Lo.st. ‘ 

In ]()<''*>. six. vi/,. : Much Ado ahout Xoihing ; Atid'umnK'r Night’s 
Bream ; AleiHiant of J Hie Fourth, Part II. ; Ilcurj' the 

Fifth; .Titus Androrjicus. • • • 

Jn 'I’he Merry WTves of M''Tidsoi-. 

In IbO.T. Hamlet. 

In Kins, King Lear. ^ 

In lOt'fh 'rro'Jiis and Cios‘-ida ; P-ticle.s. \ 

Why these blmuld h'lvi' been jn.Mi.dir.tl, some from gmid aiu] st.ine 
from most wretched copies—why .beie Kliould h " 'is n* one yiV, and 
five years without any, cannot now l;e a<‘Certaim d. ' oi althoiich the folio 
editors sav tlwt they were all unaitiimrised, w A find tnaf .^t•ve^al 
of the quarto plays have a largely quantity of matt. and l^ettcr readings 
than^ie folio. H i‘- aNo a curious fact, that wli^l-.i several plr.vs w'ere 
printed falsely, with .‘'iiakspoare’s name ostentatiou'^ly set h th, that 
in the quarto Romeo and Juliet ui the lluee editions no nameviappears. 
There is verv little nvre faith, however, to he placed in these lille-i>agcs, 
than iu the play-b^js of our minor theatres and saloons, w here all the 
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incirlent«i of the dramji are eeilurged upon in exaggerated terms. As 
foi instance— 

mi^ TRAGEDY OF 

KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 

Contaiumi; 

IIiH treacherous pl^''‘apainst his hrothor Ciarent'o the pittiefull 
mujther of his iif^iOfj/^fc iiepluwes his iyiannicall \surpation; with 
the whole coniNO of his detested life • and mist desenfed death. 

As it hath kene lately acted hy tho Right Hohnordhle the Lord 
C'lmnibeihiiue Ins BemantK 

AT UVNDON : 

Pnnted hy Valentine Sims, for Andrew Wise, dwellinp iif Paolbs 
Churcfa'lnid, at the Stgnevif the Angfll 

1597. 

* n 

We must howTver refer the reader to the article itself, as suggestive 
of much runuus lefluctum and^spcculation ; and to the whole volume 
as one (ilculated to griatly interest all lovcis ot our old potts .uid 
dramatists. 


Mim) and MAfTiR, Illustrated m CoNsiDmATioss tioN Henp.DtTARY 

JSSAMri, AND IHE iM'ItKSCfc: OK TfcllKLRVHBAT IN Ult DMlLOiUFNr 

01 pAstuoNB. Uy J. G. Mdlmgon, M D., ^.c. HVo H Hurst. 

The sui^cess and extensive jiopulanty of the authoi’s “ Curiosities of 
Medical hAiieiieiice” has, he tajs, induced him to publish the piesent 
work Aiul he tells us tliat ho is desirous to add to*w h.it ho' “ considtiis 
the most pri eioun of all sc leiicos, the knowledgo«of mankind ” It can¬ 
not be denied that Dr Millingen has hail many a|^portunities o{ studyiiw 
men^s dispositions and idiosyirryies hi a very pxh usive .school 
Educated in Pans dunnp the French Revolution, a< iHnpanJrnig thii 
Peninsular Annv m the whoh of its career, and -’'.fSAijaently having 
submi^od to his (vamiiiation the icimites of an oxti t /e receptacle for 
1h« decidedly insane, added to the opj virtunities oi a large general 
pi letic^ he must have liad ample opmufunities for < Wnmg at least 
the abeYiationsgind wcentncities of liumaii natuio. And after having 
been much enteitamed by the peuis.il of tiio present work, we cannot 
but thmk. Uiai his talents poit^ykc niuoh moie of the peiceptive than 
tlw letlective species. He n.u» a veij^ pleasant style, knows how to 
illu'iiuite hib IpeculatjouB with quotations from the poeta, and it^well 
aci|uamted with the various hypotheses that the natural iddlt^phera 
have ptviiiulpted, hom Anatotle's time to our own. Stdl we do not 
think that tno present work will entitle him to rank amongst tbo 
Blumenbachs and Laurences of oui dav , nor can hm book be looked 
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apon as more than the work of an obseiwant raon of ^.he worl]^ and a 

graceful scholar. 

Aa an iuatiinre of the comparative shallowness^ of his science, it may 
Iw noticed, that he revivos the theory of temperamlSiits, and looks upon 
organiBatiou as the great influence character, There can Iw* no doubt 
that it has great effect on the individual, but whether the old definition® 
of tempei.tnien^s, such as the nervous, the sanguine, the bilious, 
et cetera, .'ye at all to be relied on, is doubtfii^ although the author is 
to some cvlent supported by the opiniiuj of Pjpiuhatd and 11111117 
continental physinlogists. ^Tlw interest (»f the work, as we liavo said, 

. rests more in its ilkistvatious than its tlicorios : and in the ewciys treat- 
iag of the various passions will be found some very clear ilefiuitiuns 
and curious anecdotes. THc following is from that on Fear:— 

^SiulTon terror has brought on various disr-aw's,, eabile|>Ky, 
ftpoplexj, even hulrophohia. The hair has liWnod gis'V, and wliito, in the 
sjHice of uTi in«*edibW short lime. The following eurioiis case of this iiaturo 
has bfcn I'oeordetl :— ^ The f»caHatUs of baAliuia ai'o in Uu; constant iuibit of 
hunting eagles and vultures, ixith for proht, and os an aniuHcmont. In tho 
year !».'{», thn*e young men (brutUren) living near .San Gioviuini do UoniM 
Novsuj, liavuig espnsl nu eagle’s nest in tncs bolt<im of a stc«p proeijuee,’ 
they drov lots to decide wbicli of them sliould descend to uikc it away. The 
danger did ugt ari.HC so much from the of die pri'ci|)ioe— upwai'ds of 

a hundred feet—but Uie apprelieiiHiau numerous birtls of ptvy Uiat 

inliabited the eavurn. However, the lot fell on ouo of the brotlieiw, a young 
man of about twtand-twenty, of atliletie form, and of a dauntltisa spirit. 
He belted a knotty rope round his waist, by which liis brolJiers could biwer 
or raise him at will ; mid, ju rned witli a sliarpeiied infantry sabnvV boldly 
descended tlio ruck, .‘Uid readied the nest in safety, it contained four 
eaglets of that peculiar bright plumage c.aUed the light Jsabdhi. The 
difileulty now arose in* beriring away the ne^-t. Ho gave a signal to hia 
brethren, and tliey began to haul him up, when he was tieredy attacked by 
two powerful eagles, tlio'|iarents of tho >oung lords he liad captured. The 
(atfUfi was most funoiLs, darkoiicil the eav«-ni by the flapping of tlieir 
broad wiiigs, and it wij.s not wiffrmt wnd* ditliculty that he kept them off 
with hit *Hword ; wdiou, on a sudden, flie riipe that sus}>emled Kim .swung 
voumi, and on Jookin" up he iierceivcd that he hwl |«irtly several it with 
his sabre. At th - ... I ‘iclU he was '-tniek with such a sudoVii ^i‘rror, 
tliat he was uu i" lage Ins cfiinpmhons to iiosU^u u his delivery, 
id t ho ugh he still u lus fi€?rc<’ at liay. Hia urotheni con¬ 

tinuing to haul him up, w hile their fnrmlly voices en(Wvoured to en,toarage 
Idm, ho soon readied the imramit of the rock ; but althou^ ho continued 
to grasp the eagle’s nest, lie was and his liair, which had before 

* been of a jet black colour, wa« now a.‘< wliic as snow. 

** Certain teinpeiWKMits are niose siLSceptiblo of b-ar tliar) others. The 
bold ^gutneeua, the ambitious bilibus, are not ho ' diject to its iiiHuonec, 
as the atrabiliouii and nervoiu; and tho state o' the digestive faculties 
eperatOB nuiteriall) in rendering us more or less liable to e.vpe*ience its 
powxT. Napoleon was wont to observe, tliat he had iiis courageous days- 
CcDsar made the suiuc admission ; and although his courage could not bo 
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}**(!, ill nnjv Hs i|i '< 1 hk (liatiot without benutaton, fiHtruig that h<* 

111 'lit Ik om 1 ttinud h) ati iinjiTiidcrit c nidiictoi Lvci\ man nlio baa bun 
m t'K fi( liJ of battU, >}ill oonfr»>, that ulan in u v) not in a ^ood stab ut 
bcaldi, oi fitiiniul bv hnv tyisws oi la^in^ duties, hib state of mind 
v(\ i 1 , Kill Uie soldier who uill iilnilVMi his conuaIcs iu 1 hiift»and Inni 
till slnf mill slnU uhistlnig and UHimni^; wound him, without my nnotul 
d ftiilKLticc, will, on otliet oieasioiis, UKthtnKall^ dwl his head at the 
\ Uiz/iii^j of a jmiskithill^ Iliston iitountii nnnv lustantes of a panic 
h 111/ a whole aim) ^ifCi this was full) illustrated m the ‘sail t qiti ' 

(f V\ ati 1 loo f 

‘ lilt toiifiiMon in that flisilit miwt haio Ikc# l<\on(l ‘concoption ; foi in 
( 111 itin/till uoimdtd liemh on the following m >ndn^, T fumd men of 
Miimions ifj^miints and'^auollH anus 1 mh<j n u taili otliei, ami who-- 
liistlmec Ulonged to ditftlint divisions Jiid bij^ides all aroalginiaied m 

I ho rout*’ » ^ 

Of th it r tntnpums powpr which tffcils k» thiuu inipoitant changes 
lu human hoch t>, he h is the h Ilow mg u marks — 

‘ 111! SMTipalhitii powti of fibHinatioii is nnoihir inuecounUlU plnno- 

II non lb id attnbuUs to the luivoiis si stem an atmospluro of w iiMbiht) 

I most riaU r m vmtaiin I that <^ir soul could diHiiM itKill m mutual trans- 
nnssniiH On this nnist lurious an I import wit Hulyut 1 haio cxpissHul 
me St If Its full tws 111 a fornui pubhiati m — 

* ‘ What iM thin this iiiMsilk \ al Hui I, this ihctim piir\ipk that tin 
t mil, the hi< ilh, tiu wanntli, >ii\ arniii of thosi wt aio foul of, 

I nmuiiKiitt, when, tnnitdiug, flutUnn/ ImathltMi, w| np} roach them t 
t ttnnhi sus, t\<n when smrounlod with daikmss tlin igmiie, h) the 
J lyclhi liani ot her we iox ^ lSa\,wlun i aimis tit fuling of uspiil 
d viy^ition that wc (xpiiicmi in tin pus nci of the great and pie 
< nil utlv good 1 *iia) l>c aiil tins is tin leault if our i iucatioii , we 
I tvi belli taugiit to conUj^it tin sc indnuhtils as bilonging to a sujenor 
1 ill of moitals 'lo a iiithmixteiit thismi> li tiuC , xt tl\ere dots exist 
an inipre->sivi contagion whin wi are biought into tin piexiuc, oi placeil 
n I dor the guidami,ol siuh truly prixlegtd peivi^iis 1 hi ti i ourage, their 
i Kiuimi,thiir tinrgua, thiir xr) fnnatumm, ftiiill cxr\ libre, like the 
Mbmtions of till choids iinda Hie Mviliul finrpist’M hand ^efna|l^ b) ttna 
) tstii mAuome, the toward has tloldl) nislicd into th nattte, the tinua 
( xd umistuil ptnl and the hunmiia been drtien t ileeds of blood^^ 
f nit^e >ontigiun has proiluu I botli niaityrs anil heroes Example 

I mulates aih enuilat<M, despite our lex nmig faculties Imitatiofi is the 
iimiidt ot option, tlie nurwi) of good and of great dieds , we cither feel 

i grwtld b) thj. Bsceudanf') of otlurs whin wc fanc\, however vainly, that 

II nini attain thoir lovtl—or dti oti onivlies to their cause and their 
s ivui, wlun wi taciU) recopn^ip tbcir mastirv Foitunafely for our frail ^ 
I Kc svmiiathwB an liable to b< n out b) tlioir own exlmostiii^ power 
Atn itioii ]>ohLlu 1, but indurati s at thc^ same time ; thus does social mteis 

i ourse ha^cn our gepHe predisposiCioiiiS Experience is HttMit) whol rust 
IS to non It eonxides,hut at the '*anie tlms protects the >l|PM to a certain 
I igixi from the inti|aet*s niij^t) power/’* 










